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A WOKD TO OLD FRIENDS. 

YEAR after year we have been permitted to address you, with best 
wishes, at'the time of the passing away of the old year. The BritUk 
Harbinger which last January greeted yon, bore on its corer the words 
' " FiFTv 8BSIES : VOL. XXIII." To-day we present an Old Friend under a 
New Name. But most certainly our work and purpose are not new. ' The 
old work has to be done and the old parpose fiuthfully carried out. ^e 
are set for the defence of the Faith mtee delivered to the saints. Our 
exposition of Apostolic ChristiaDity and our plan for a complete return to 
the Primitive Faith and Order — which have ever been kept in foremost 
position — will stilt be found the leading thought in every issue. Change of 
titis has been considered desirable ; change of styh comes as a necessity 
and an advantage ; chaise of form may follow after another year ; but our 
purpose and thorough devotion to the good old ways must know no 
change. 

Some correspondents are at a loss to determine whether oertain eom- 
munications which have been hitherto acceptable will find a place under 
the new arrangement. The answer is clear and simple. Ko class of 
contributions formerly received will be excluded ; there is still room for 
each to be represented. The proportion, in certain particulars, will be 
.otherwise than formerly, and other minor changes will he needful ; but 
Prose and Poetiy, Reviews and Criticisms, Items of Intelligence and 
Comments thereon. Christian Evidence and Attacks upon Christianity, 
Open Council and Family Boom, will all have their place — perhaps not 
every month, but so often and in such proportion as the cause we plead 
may require. The leading change will appear in that " the larger portion " 
of each issue will relate to current events, in the form otIUcord or Comm0nt. 
Of coarse we shall not seek to embrace all topics, but confine our attention 
to those which bear directly upon the Church, the Bible, and the religions 
condition of the peoples. In this wide field the help of our readers is 
invited. 

The present number directs attention to deeply important questions. 
" The Spirit oftha Nautsenth Omtury and Oreidi " is a well-written article, 
which should foe pondered in this day of nareat by every anzioiis believer- 
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Wisely directing us to tlie Bible and away from the creeds, it points also 
to the only road by which we can obtfun deliverance from the confusioa 
resulting from false interpretation. 

" Bai^rrt on I7nton of Churchet." Under this heading will be found 
remarluble Btatemcnts, clearly showing that the principles pleaded in onr 
past volumes are laying hold of people, so as to produce, ere long, their 
legitimate results. 

" The Cry for Union," read in connection with the foregoing, will show 
that Presbyterians on both sides of the Atlantic are considerably exercised 
in the same direction. In America they have the clearer insight, but hera 
they have greater difficulties to contend gainst. They cannot come right 
by one step — at least not by one that they can at present take. But the 
present is preparatory to the future, and their changes will bring them 
nearer to Primitive Ohriatianity, and when thus nearer they will see and 
desire more. 

" DUcipUs of Ckrwt and BaptixU." Every Baptist should read and 
ponder the address of the disciples of Ohio to their Baptist brethren. 
The whole transaction is pleasing, and the address itself is replete with 
sound statement. 

But we must close, not because other articles do notdeserve like^assing 
notice, but in view of claims upon our space. 

Beasxr ! Receive our best wishes for a good, a useful, and a most 
Happy New Ybab. 



THE LIBERATION SOCIETY IN BIRMINGHAM. 

A UEETiHQ of leading Nonconformists of Birmingham and district was 
held on the 15th ultimo at Carr's Lane Chapel, Birmingham, in connec- 
tion vrith the Liberation Society, to confer upon the forthcoming cam- 
paign for the separation of Cburch and Stat«. 

Mr. Carvell Williams, the Secretary of the Society, addressed the 
meeting, giving much valuable information concerning the movements. 
Parliamentary and otherwise, of the Society, which afterwards formed the 
subject of discussion by those present at the conference. 

The principal movement to which he called the attention of the meeting 
iras that Mr. Miall, M.F., 'woold, in the nest session of Parliament, move 
s resolution to disestablish the Churches of Scotland, England, and 
Wales, The motion is to be seconded by a member of the Church of 
England. A resolution approving of such a course was proposed by Mr. 
Chamberlain, a leading Liberal, seconded by Rev. Cr, B, Johnson, and 
carried unanimously. 

The Secretary of the Liberation Society gave a sketch of its history 
and the principal liberation movements during the late sessions in Parlia- 
ment, remarking that the disestablishment of the Church of Ireland wag 
reoognis'ed by the Church party as part of the plana of the Liberation 
Society. Notwithstanding the " lover's quarrel" between Mr. Miall and 
Mr. Gladstone, the party were still of opinion, and the course of events 
bore them out, that both the Premier and leading Liberak would, ere 
long, advocate the necessity of the measure, both for the aake of the 
Church itself (torn with internal divisions) and in the interests of tmth 
and justice to the nation at large. 

The policy of the Society is to be carried out by educating public 
opinion, by lectures, the circulation of a million of tracts ftnd pamphlets, 
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and petitions to Parliament throngh the members for the different const!- 
taencies. 

Some leading Birmingham Liberals were for making it a tett gutttitm at 
parliamentary elections ; but this, in the judgment of the Secretary and 
others present, must be left to the option of the electors themselves 
throughout the kingdom. 

Mr. Vince proposed a resolntion ni^ng the importance of Noncon- 
formista generally making atrenuoua efforts to enlighten the public mind 
on the principles of disestablishment. He trusted that the Liberationists 
of Birmingham would support the executive of the Liberation Society. 
It was seconded by F. G. Callaway, Bupport«d by Jesse Collins, H. 
CroBskey, and B. W. Dale, and carried nnanimonaly. 

Mr. E. W. Dale remarked that the work of disestablishment, and that 
against the consciences of so many good men in the Church of England 
and also the bigotry of mere sectarianism in many, would be at once a 
painful and an arduous one; but duty was theirs in the present instance, 
principle, not feeling, must guide them and the consequenceB, belonging 
to God, would in the end be for the good of all parties, both in Church 
and State. J. A. 



EEV. F. FUEGU80N IN REPLY TO A CHARGE OF HERESY. 

The Edinburgh United Presbytery recently heard a charge oT heresy 
against the gentleman above-named. The prevailing feeling appeared to 
be that the accused should be "counselled," but he with some indigna- 
tion disapproved of the process, and in the course of a speech of much 
earnestness observed :— 

" Ailer all, ColTiniam, at ita best, is bot a part of the truth. No Bjttem of theolog; 
lijtlierto oonetructed b; men ia more than an approach to the whole. It cannot be said 
of the beat human ajstem that it is the moet catholic and ecientifio eipreeBion that can 
poBBiblj be giTen to the theolog; of the Sible. Bo long as there is one outstanding fact 
or idea irreconcilBlilo with that afstem, such fact is a declaration that the sjatem is too 
narrow. Probablj that fact contains witbin it mesninga that would reToIutionize the 
whole ; and inetead of over-riding anch a fact b; mere authority, it ia clearlj our dut; 
to accept the position of humble intjuireri before it, letting it speak for itself, and tell u» 
what it means. The principle of interpretation called the "analogy of faith" ia a 
liuidamental rialation of the truest philosophy, at least in the way that prinoiple ij 
generally employed. Its practical result is to set dogma abore and before eiegeais or 
free inqoiry ; whereas dogma should always follow in the wake of exegesis, and be glad 
to accommodate itself to every true advance. Now, there are oountlesa facts, both in 
the Bible and in the world, that will not be preesed within the moat rigid Calvinialjc 
line. As facts, they are peculiarly stubborn. They will not be ooaied into asquiesceiice. 
They ntterly decline to duck under in deference to our sweeping generalizations ; and is 
it for ua, in these circumstances, to go on setting up between our souls and the light of 
keaven ahuman form of truth, which we are in danger of worahippiug as an intellectual 
idol, and to t«nch which is sacrilago, while in doing so we are costing the deepest 
dishonour on God's most perfect word, and ignoring aome of the most patent facts of 



Tb^ speaker then enlarged upon the result of fearlessly following the 
Bible in a Creed-bound Church — 

" The old prophets ware regarded aa troublere of Israel. The words of Christ reveal 
Om thoughts of man; hearts, and when He preached in the synagt^Des they were con- 
nderabl; perturbed. The moltitDdes were oirided. Some were offended, and irelked 
no more with Him. Some said He was a good man, others said He had a devil, and was 
mad. The aposties were charged witli having takeo too much wine on the day of 
Pen(«aaBt, but it was the new wine of the kingdom. The angel of the Chureh should 

_i . . . , , tjj order that the people may be heolod ; and 

,y the lister to ute prooeas of f ennentation. 
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whioh goes on tnmiiig over every particle until the whola la leavaued. But yoTir qoiet 
and Bleep7 ooogregatioii, prosperoaa and oomplaoent in its gilded sin, with a person in 
Uia pnlpit deaoribed b; the prophet laaiaii as a dumb dog that cannot bark, having notliing 
bat a distant and disoonsolate whine, fitted only to loIL to deeper Blninbera — that anrely ig 
not a spectacle oalcnlated to call torth the approbation of anj PresbTter^. This ii not 
the time for FreBbjteries to TODommend the ehepherda to be piping ' Peace, peace,' to 
their flocks, when there is no peace. It has always appeared to me that that which the 
age demaodB from the pulpitis rigorons thought, and not twaddling sentiment ; and that 
in proportion as the pnlpit is destitnte of thonght, to that eitent ie it a mere cypher in 
relation to the age. I am wall aware that there mnst be milk for the babes, and meat 
for the strong men ; bnt I have not met with anj redundancy in the shape of Btrong 
meat ; Oie snperSnit;, I fear, is rather in tJie direction of the milV and the apoon meat. 
Were a minister a heantifnl olerioal 'doU, set np to perorate grocdolly over a few inno- 
cent platitudsa committed to memory, he might hold on tBTj smooth^ for a number of 
years, and vainly dream that he wad leading men and women to the kii^dom of Heaven, 
although he never stiired a thought in their minds or a Feeling in Uieir hearts. But is 
that doing the work of the Church ? Is it meeting the wonts of the ^e 7 Christianity 
is a reasonable word. It means light, thought, intelligence. It is the irTeoonoilabla toe 
of all darkness and stapidit; ; and it points oat the devil, in the end of his career, to be 
the supreme asg. A little lerroentatioQ of thonght then aeenu a very hopeful sign, imd 
iomething the Presbyteiy onght toenoom'age. And, at the present moment, I challenge 
the Presbytery to show a congregation wit^n its bounds in which there is a more intelU- 
gent, a more active, or a more friendly spirit, ttian that which exists in the East congre- 
gation at Dalkeith. 

i/Lj third remark refers to Ule position in which this case leaves every minister in the 
Presbytery. You have only to suppose that in every oongregation there is one unreason- 
able, vainglorious, and vindictive member.'to secure an endieM succession of such cases. 
The minister suggests that the universe was not created between a Uonday morning and 
a Saturday evening, or that the sword of t}ie Magistrate hag notliing to do with religion ; 
and in viAv of the Coufession, he may at once be placed under suspicion. He speaks of 
the death of some as a sleep, and of the second death aa the loss of the soul ; we Con- 
fession saying that souls neither sleep nor die. Ho may not preach from such texts si 
these: — "Aa in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be mode olive ; " Qod is thft 
Saviour of all men, especially of those that believe " — because they look strangely in the 
direction of Universallsm. Se must avoid the declarations, " Qod will have all men Co 
be saved," and " Christ is a pcopitiatioa for the sin of the whole world," lest ho should 
ran the risk of appearing to verge on Anninianiam. In the region of practical matters 
he must not catoh the spirit of Isaiah, of Paul, or of Peter, who condemn the braveij 
of tinkling ornaments, and round tires like the moon, the costly amy, and the crisping 

e'ns lest he should be suspected of an unseemly reference to the fashions of the day. 
must wink at the *ords, " Lay not up tPoasurea upon the earth," lest he should be 
regarded as disrespeotful to bankers, insurance, agents, and other individuals who 
encourage and practise frugality. You will say, all this is very preposterous. There is 
no doubt as to that ; and yet it doea not ^uita equal in prepostorousnoss some of the 
complaints in the present ease. What is the conclusion of the whole matter ? What is 
the outcome, according to the moat inevitable and inexorable logic of such a case F 
Either, on the one band, to draw up a libel against all the writers of the Bible in order 
to protect the compilers of the Confeaaion j to seal up especially the New Testament 
idea of Cbiiatianity ; to declare the original idea of the pulpit a soleciam in relation to 
modern society, and to enjoin all preachers to maunder on, with due obsequiousness, 
from one inanity to another ; or, on the other hand, to recognise the fact that we are 
assuredly adrift upon a period of boundless transition j that the sooner we get clear of 
dogmatic icebergs the better ; and that nothing can save at but the possession of living 
ideas, a more generous appreciation of the providence of God, and a fuller embrace of 
the Qospet of Christ in its glorious freenesa, amplitude, uid impartiality. (Applause)." 

If the Presbytery " coansel " thia plain Bpeaking Brother, it will amount 
to Bomething like Mutual Exhortation. 



How happy is he bom and taught. 

That servefb not another's will i 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth bia ntmoat skill I 

Gooi^lc 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND CREEDS. 

The nineteenth century is eminently a period of progress. The charac- 
teriatic unrest of society is something more than uneasiness. Its meaning 
is that we feel the attraction of some higher good, something better, mere 
elevated and elevating than hitherto the world has ever enjoyed. The 
progress in the arts, the discoveries in science, the improvements in agri- 
culture, and its implements, all, all attest thitt the world is in motion. 
These, however, are hut the externals of things, which rise to the surface, 
and are known and read of all men. But there is something unseen, some- 
thing working constantly beneath all this mighty upheaval; and this 
indomitable energy is the spirit of investigation. Bud investigation is the 
spirit of the nineteenth centnry. 

How mnch the new method, the Baconian system of reasoning, has con- 
tributed to our |tresent progress, it is hardly possible to describe. So 
long as the world was led by a sect of philosophers whose greatest merit 
lay in the ingenuity with which they could press the facts of nature to 
sustain a theory of their own imagining, so long little progress was mads 
in real knowledge ; and when the " Novum Organum " swept away like 
gossamer the old systems of so-called science, many intelligent men, 
no doubt, felt profoundly discouraged, and exclaimed, " When shall return 
gnch lustre to the coming years ? " and, in their discouragement, were 
slow to avail themselves of the simplicity and truth of the new system. 
Some, no doubt, felt it a solemn duty to hold on to and repair the old 
system. A hive of bees, when their comb is broken, will turn all their 
energies to repairing damages ; nor can they be induced to do anything to 
increase their store until such repairs are effected. So, much time elapsed 
before the Bauoaiaa logic began to show its Samsooic power; it required, 
too, so much more patience lo get a theory by the induction of one fact at 
a time, and that also carefully coinpared with every known test of tmtb, 
that we need not wonder if its obvious truth and simplicity were sadly dis* 
r^arded by Lord Bacon's contemporaries. 

Whatever is of peculiar interest to man, must endure the test of rigid 
investigation. Cf'mme.cial scbemos, tariffs, and agricultural hypotheses, 
are daily passing through the ordeal of the most intense scrutiny, and if 
we ask the reason of all this searching inquiry, the answer is, " These ara 
questions in which wa are deeply intereated." But are we not equally 
interested in that science which reaches beyond time and spans eternity? 
Shall we apply the logic of the Novum Organum tO the knowledge of 
temporal things, because we know it to be a sure test, but in things of 
eternal importance shall we plod on in the old system of hypothesis before 
proof? Shall we not rather let the Bible be to religion what Nature is to 
science? Why should we not eliminate from religion every thing purely 
hypothetical, and fill the void thus temporarily created with analytic induc- 
tions of Scripture facts, commands, and promises? Shall we boast that 
" the Bible and the Bible alone is the religion of Protestants," and then 
subject it to a system of interpretation which, for centuries, held natural 
science in a death-like incubus ? There is something iu the analytic 
method so inviting to the patient thinker, something that beckons him so 
kindly forward to assured success, that the number of those who think for 
themselves is increasing every day, and to apply this method to the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, would be to throw open the flood-gates of inquiry 
and inondate a territory over which we have for centuries heard a hoarse 
voice repeating, in solemn cadence, " Proctd ! 0, PromH, als Profani ! " . -, 
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But however BOlemn the warning, it is the spirit of the nineteenth 
century to regard it not. Even the cherished creeds of the most popular 
orthodoxy mnat stand before the judgment seat of searching inquiry. But 
the spirit of every ecclesiastical creed* is a caveat to investigation. 'It 
says to each of its devotees, " So far must your inquiry extend, bnt no 
farther. This must be the end of intellectoal improvement on this 
subject." 

The Roman Church deliberately curses every one who may deny the 
articles of her creed, and all Protestant creeds are permeated with some- 
thing of the same spirit. To be sure, Protestants have read their Bible 
too well to be caught curmg their fellow-men. Hence, they say, let him 
who denies oar creed " be separated" from us — a much milder form of 
words, with almost the same meaning. If the Almighty should pronounce 
such sentence upon him who rejects the Bible, it should be awfally feared, 
and not called in question. But when men like ourselves propose, on their 
own authority, propositions for as to accept on the pain of ecclesiastical 
corses, we can only look upon them as the qaintessence of intolerance. 

Human creeds, as terms of fellowship, or as means of preserving organic 
union, have been ably exposed by the labours of Mr. Campbell and others, 
80 that little remains to be said in that direction. Their influence on the 
oatside world has been shown to be evil, only evil, and that continually. 
But our present purpose is to develop their internal workings within the 
bodies over which they shed their balmiest influence. What, then, are 
the advantages of a human creed to a creed-bound Church? Their answer 
would doubtless be, "We have peace. We are not troubled ^ith number- 
less controversies, like those who have no creed. If any one among us 
gets up a new doctrine, all we have to do is to bring him to onr standard, 
and if his teaching does not correspond with our articles, our process is 
summary." So, then, a Church blessed with a human creed, can detect a 
heretic nithaut going to the Bible. When they hear something new and 
do not know whether to believe it or not, they can search the creed to see 
if those things be so. If the noble Bereans bad had similar facilities 
when Paul preached to them, they would have had much leas labour to 
perform ; but it is very doubtful whether any of them would have believed. 
If human creeds lighten the labour of their followers in searching the 
Scriptures, they do them a positive injury ; for we need labour in this very 
department. 

To search the Scriptures is a solemn duty, and whatever controversy 
may arise to drive us to that delightful task, should be hailed as a blessing 
to us, ev»i if the doctrme in question should be condemned as false, for it 
has given us a zest for searching the Scriptures. We have accomplished 
a search — we have triumphed over an error — oar horizon is enlarged ! We 
have learned much more than we were seeking for ; we have gained much 
religious strength, and we have also learned something about how to investi- 
. gate God's Word. But best of all, we have learned more inteuHely to love 
and venerate the Holy Book. Now all this legitimately and naturally grows 
out of making the Bible the sole arbiter in controversy. But the objector 
will say, " Do not all Protestants always make the Bible such arbiter ? " 
When there is controversy between two denominations, the appeal is to 
the Bible, bnt when am.ong themselves it has to be settled by the creed. 
Hence it is plain the Bible is not their only standard. They have one of 
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hamaa origic, for their ovn use Dt home, and another of Divine origin, to 
ase in controversy with their aeigbonrs. Bnt whether they pay them- 
Belves or their opponents the higher compliment, is left with the reader to 
decide. 

Bnt we are met here with another objection : " If controversy ptevuls 
in a Ghnrcfa, there is an end of peace ; and peace we must have, or there 
is no union, and if no nnion, no Church ! Hence, we mnst have a creed, 
or we can have no Church." The fallacy of this objection lies in the 
assumption that investigation and controversy are identical with, or in- 
separable concomitants of, angry feelings, quarreling, and alienations, etc. 
But fortunately for the truth, the spirit of inquiry is not one of anger or 
clamoar. Bnt so soon aa the angry passions rise, and our hearts and 
tongues are tempted to strife, so soon are we disqualified to conduct any 
kind of investigation. None but children are eicasable in mistaking 
anger for argumentation. But the Church is for the education and train- 
ing of men, " even those who by resBon of use have their senses 
exercised to discern both good and evil." But without exercise and 
practice, we can never learn to discern between good and evil doctrine. 
Bnt if our senses are to be exercised to develop their powers, it is hardly 
right and proper for our ecclesiastical superiors to treat us as if we were 
children, and destined never to attain to minority. Why shoald a Chris- 
lion of full age be told, like a child, what he ought to believe ? Why 
should he be saved the labour of investigating and thinking for himself? 
Why should we fear he might quarrel with some one, if we entrust him 
vrith so much liberty ? Are we dealing with men, or with children ? And 
children will never become men, but men will become children, if restrained 
from the use of their own intellectual and moral powers. - We may as 
well think of seeing with another man's eyes, or walking with another 
man's iieet, as to talk of a man's doing hU own thinking or believing when 
restricted to a set of «ords with the framing of which he had noting to 
do, and to which he only gives his assent because he imagines its authors 
knew more than himself. If such submission be made to God, it is 
reverential, proper, and elevating, but when made to man, it is servile and 
debasing. It is because the instincts of nature spurn these thralls that 
professed creedisis so frequently attain to intellectual majority. And 
these noble exceptions to creedish imbecility are always to be found 
where the human creed sits light upon the conscience. 

But here .we are met with another objection; " What any one under- 
stands the Bible to teach, he believes, and in tbis sense of the word it is 
his creed." This is true in the sense here specified. What any one 
believes may be called his creed. But should the objector write out what 
he noio believes the Bible teabhes, and pledge himself that his faith shall 
always stand ia italu quo — never advance, and never recede — no additional 
light shall ever be allowed to enhance his faith, or improve his understand- 
ing — such a one has really come round to a human authoritative creed 
and to one, too, which will torpify his soul and hamper his energies 
equally with those of the most intolerent partisan!. If " what any one 
believes is his creed." let such belief be always open to emendution, when 
compared with the Scriptures, and we will not object. We all think the 
Bible teaches something, and that something we aUX believe. But should 
that belief be shown to be a great mistake, we do not fly to what we 
think the Bible teaches to sustain ourselves, but to the Bible itself. The 
true believer does not feel himself committed to his thoughtt aixnU the 
BiUft leacfmg, bat to Uie Divine testimony alone. Oar fiuth in tttft Hdy 
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Scriptnres may be as immovable as the moimtfuns about Jerusalem, while 
onr TiewB of their teaching may tmdergo a radical revolution. 

Bnt if the above objection' be valid against Uie Bible hb a creed, every 
human creed is equEtUy involved in the dire consequenceB of the ssme 
logic. Each believer of the Westmiruler Confeagwn only believes what he 
thhiks it teaches. So, according to the above objection, the WatmimUr 
Confemon is not his creed, bat his understanding of its teachings is such, 
to all intents and purposes ! So of every creed. Hence there can be no 
creed in existence except our conceptions of those things which are thought 
to be creeds, bat are not I For surely if our belief in our own understand- 
ing of the Bible be a bar to our making the Bible our only creed, the 
nnderBtanding of any vritten or printed formula must be Bubject to the 
same objection. 

But enough for the character of this objeotioo. It is not onr under- 
standing of Uie Scriptures against which we object — it is not even diversi- 
ties of understanding against which we put in our (wieat— but it is against 
. making them unchangeable perpetuities. 

"Why is it that Christianity cannot be brought into polite society as a 
subject for conversation? The superstitions of modem pagans and 
ancient mythology may be brought up with propriety and discnssed, and 
why not Christianity ? The reason is obvious. Each member of a creed- 
bound Church has pledged himself to learn no more in that direction than 
bis creed, which, it is but courtesy to suppose, he already knows. Hence, 
for persons of d^erent creeds to try to instruct one another contains the 
covert insult of inviting a man to violate his pledge; and for those of the 
same creed to attempt to give instruction implies the impertinence of 
insinuating that your brother does not understand what he has deliberately 
pledged himself to believe ? In either case, hard feelings must be the 
inevitable result. Hence the Lord Jesus, who is the Alpha and Omega of 
our eternal hopes, must be banished from polite society ! The heart may 
swell with love for Christ, but no utterance must betray us as one of His 
followers ; or some pert damsel might confront us, as one such did Peter, 
and say, " This fellow also is one of them." Under such .circumatances, 
if we speak at all, it must not be from the abundance of the heart, but 
&om the reprehensible habit of light talking. 

The radical inMels of Boston, in their late convention, struck no harder 
blow against modem Christianity than when they alluded to this feature of 
. poUte society. And with what a triumphant air they paraded this rule of 
etiquette as indicating the decay and death of what tbey called an " effeU," 
nom-oui system of rehglon I ^d yet where lies the blame of this profane 
restriction, if not in the esietence of human authoritative creeds ? And 
this feature of the subject alone is so pregxant with evils that it ought to 
be sufficient indictment to drive them from the purlieus of Christian 
society. How many thousand opportunities of teaming or imparting good 
lessons are daily lost by this strangely arbitrary rule of etiquette — a rule 
too, only made necessary by the bigotry and intolerance of human creeds. 

What is society for but the cultivation of our higher faculties ? We 
meet our Iriends in the social circle at a neighbour's fireside — or, perhaps, 
at our own — and, in converse sweet, we gain and impart much useful 
knowledge about the things of the present life ; but of Christ and heaven, 
where our treasure and hearts are, we must say not a word ! Things 
connected with our material welfare and temporal existence maybe widely 
discussed; but of that higher, hoUer, and eternal life which is hid of God 
la Chzist yiftJf»J not speak in the pohte social circle, b^oaose the spirit of 
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hamaa creeds has decided religious sooial dibcnssiona improper 1 Because 
of these artificial restrictions apon religions investigations, the qnestion of 
Christianity ia not open to a free, generous, and gentlemanlj inquiry, such 
as is conceded to 'every other branch of human knowlei^e. 

BEC&PITDI^TION. 

I. We oharge upon human ecclesiastical creeds that they are neces- 
sarily schismatic in their external tendency, tending to divide the real 
followers of Jesus. 

II. Their internal influence is to cramp the vital energies of their 
devotees, and retard their intellectual and religions improvement. 

III. They shear their Churches of their strength to defend the Bible 
E^ainat scepticism. 

lY. Greed-makers treat men as if they were children, unable to investi- 
gate the Bible and do their own thinking. 

V. Human creeds promote superstition, because they substitute human , 
for Divine authority. 

TI. They promote religious ignorance, because their tendsnoy is to lay 
restrictions on religions social intercourse. 

VII. They are entirely opposed to the progressive spirit of the nine- 
teenth century. 

VTU. They are, and will be, the war-clubs with which the enemies of 
our common religion are fighting, and will fight against every type of 
Christianity. 

With all these things in view, it becomes every follower of Christ to 
throw aside these weights, and stand up for the Bible alone; then shall 
we save the credit of that Holy Book in the coming conflict, and the effect 
of its truth shall be our eternal salvation. No creed but the Bible is 
worth contending for, and that alone is worth a thousand times mors than 
all creeds. If we lose the Bible in contending for creeds, we shall lose all, 
and gain nothing ; but if we lose all human creeds in contending for the 
Bible, we gain all, and lose nothing. 

The crisis is upon us. A world, dying in sin, looks up to the lovers of 
simple Christianity for help and deliverance fi-om the toils of modem 
scepticism. Romanism and Protestantism are powerless in the grasp of 
the gigantic foe. They are not able to save themselves, much less to 
rescue a world from sin and destruction. No human creed cau deGver 
humanity from impending ruin. And he who would stand as champion 
for God and humanity must he clothed with the panc^ly of God, " with 
the armour of righteousness on the right hand and left." None but tbey< 
who stand for the Bible alone can stand in "the day that comett^" 
Christians, then stand up for Christ, for that time is at hand ! Great are . 
our responsibilities, but without responsibility there is no honour. It is 
ours, fellow Christiana, to be " the pillar and support of the truth I " O, 
blessed privilege ! Distinguished honour ! Transcendent glory 1 Thanks 
be to God, who shall give us the victory through Jesus Christ, our Lord ! 

Chriaian Quarterly. B> U. Wateiks. 



BEPOBT ON UNION OP CHURCHES. 

Becbntlt the Cineinnati Pre»byttrian Synod received a Report from a 
Committee appointed a year before, for the purpose of considering the 
very important ■ question of Christian Union. From that Report we 
have much pleasure in presenting the following quotations, not as accept- 
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ing ever^ item, bat as sbowing the continiied advance toward a truly 
Scriptural viewofthe subject. 

" We would not pour green and pntrid water into the liviog spring. 
We would not bandage dead limbs to the living vine. A Christian Church 
should be a Church for Christians only. 

The Church is not the rule of faith, practice or Church organization. 
The Bible only is the rutd. The Church should be organized by regenerate 
men, and then their only province is to decide with prayer^l judgment 
vhat the Bible laws of Church organization are. 

Nor should any one be received to membership who cannot assent to 
these Scriptural requirements from clear conviction in the sense of his own 
private jodgment. We would not for the sake of Christian Union abate 
one iota of the stnctness or extent of the most sensitive conscientiousness. 

Let conscience bind us to whatever we see to be the mind of Christ, and 
let a catholic spirit bind us to love all and to cooperate with all that ve 
' Bee to be His." 

Christ's law, 

"Christ the only king and lawgiver, hasanthorized but one oiganization 
in His Church. 

Many considerations suggest this oneness of organization. 

Firtt — Her God is one; her Redeemer is one; the Holy Spirit her 
aanctiGer is one ; the Bible, her rule of faith and duty is one i and all the 
similitudes by which the church is described one, as ' one vineyard,' 
' one flock,' ' one body,' ' one spouse,' ' one family.' 

Second — All those things by which an outward visible organization is 
iffected are as Christ instituted them, one and the same for all the world, 
and not two or more. 

He has given but one Gospel to be believed and obeyed. He has in- 
stituted but one baptism, and one Lord's Supper, one warship, and one 
government, and one discipline. But these are the very things by which 
the organization of the Christian Church is effected." 

" Tkird — Christ never authorized in His Church the organization of 
different denominations, each with its own code or set of written or un- 
written laws, in some particulars diverse from, and in another contradic- 
tory to each other. 

Christ said to His apostles, ' Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature.' ' He that believeth, and is baptized, shall be 
saved.' 

But did He thereby authorize the organiietion of different denonuna- 
tions? 

Did He say to Peter : Go preach and baptiSe, but be careful to provide 
and take with you a book of discipline, and organize the Methodist 
Church with denominational laws In some respects differing from and in 
ccnffict with all the other organizations, to be authorized and provided 
lor in the Christian Church? 

Did He say to Paul, after his conversion. Go preach and baptize, bnt 
ful not to take with yon a confession of faith, and form of government 
and discipline, and with these organize the Presbyterian Church with 
denominational laws differing from and in conflict with all other Christian 
organizations? 

Did He commission Andrew to take with him a prayer-book, and give 
directions that upon it he should organize the Protestant Episcopal Church 
with certain high claims, and with denominational laws at. variance with 
ill other Chordi organization ? 
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Did He send Jamei to oi^nize independeDt congregatiooB, each one of 
which should refuse to enter into any open, explicit obligatory agreement 
with other Christian congregations, even concerning thoae things vbich 
Christ plainly makes necessary in heart, and faith, Eind life, and Church 
organization, and each one of which should dechire that ' for goremment 
there is do one visible, universal Church. Npr are there national, provin- 
cial, or diocesan Churches, but only local Churches or congregations.* 

Our blessed One Lord and Universal King, never authorized the apostles 
to pursue any such divisive, schismatic course. 

The laws which He gave and which He commissioned Hia inspired 
apostles to give, pertaining to the organization of the Chorchand all else, 
are one and the same for all time and for every place. 

He certaiidy did not inatitate different denominations and give them 
authority to enact laws contradictory to each other, and some of which 
niust necessarily be false, and then enforce them as Christ's own lavs in 
■ His Church." 

" We speak notof the voluntary usage of prevailing customs, or of mere 
recommendations, for these things never produce denominational divisions. 
We speak of oi^anic enactments of denominational laws, for it is these, 
and these only, that divide the Church. These are the apples of discord, 
and the wedges of division in the Christian Church. It is these peculiar 
distinctive denominational laws which give visible form and sharp outline, 
and repellant and perpetuating, power to divisions." 

" Christ said, ' on this rock I will build my Church ' (Matthew xvi. 18.) 
He did not say on this rock I build my Methodist, Baptist and Presby- 
terian denominations. 

Christ said, ' Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe ou me through their word ; that they all may be one, as 
Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one in na, 
that the world may believe that Thou hast sent me." (John xidi. 80, 21). 

But did He pray for such oneness only as would be invisible and 
spiritual to convince the world which cannot see the invisible, and which 
cannot discern the spiritual, whilst He purposed that the divisions of 
Christians should be organized, visible and permanent ? 

These organized divisions in the Church were the work of our fore&thers. 
And we fear that we were much fail to perceive their enormity because of 
our lotig familiarity. 

' The fathers have eaten sojir grapes and the children's teeth are set on 
edge.' (Ez. xviii. 2)." 

"But these apostles, divinely inspired and commissioned/never organ- 
ized two or more denominations in any place. 

They made obligatory as Christ's law in every place the very same 
Gospel as to its truths, its, duties, and its salvation, the very same sac- 
raments, the same discipline and the same forbearance. 

Never did they promnlgate one thing in one place and another thing m 
another, as the law of Christ in this matter of Church organization," 

Some of the pioneers of Christian Union, who return to the divine , 
order, and worship feithfully in small companies rather than accept 
enlai^ement at the cost of deviation from the laws of Christ, may take 
courage from the above — their feeble ' influence is' telling in suchlike 
results in more than one direction. ^■ 
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"H; kingdom ii not of this worlS; if mj kingdom were of this iToild, tfaen vould my 
ierranto fight that I aliould not be delivered to tha Jewa j buC now ia mj kingdom 
not from Iwnoe." — John iriii 36. 

What Ungnsge could mor? emphatically declare that the Christian 
religion is pnreljr spiritual in its character? Yet, in apite of this plain 
declaration, the " Bishops " of the Church of England — styling themselves 
followers of " the meek and lowly Jesus " — claim, by virtue of their spiritual 
O^vx, seats in the House of Lords; and, as if to aggravate the anomaly, 
all history shows that they have invariably exercised their function in 
opposing Uiose measures which have promoted prosperity, liberty, and 
religion among the people. Happily there are signs that this scandal to 
Christianity will not esist mm;h longer. "A Bill to Believe the Lords 
Spiritual Hereafter Consecrated from Attendance in Parliament," is the 
title- and purpose of a measure laid before the House of Commons last 
Session by Mr, S. Beaumont, The nature and extent of the proposal are 
indicated with sufficient clearness by its titular designation. The present 
occupants of the Episcopal benches would, if it became law, retain their 
seats in the'Upper House for life, bat thair successors would not inherit 
legislative duties and respoasibilities. It is not proposed to make a clean 
■weep of them altogether, bat gradually, as the bishops are " called hence," 
their temporal functions would die with them, until the whole twenty-six 
spiritual peerages are extinct, and the exalted members of the ecclesiastical 
Merarchy would then be able to devote their entire time and talents to the 
welfare of the Church, undistracted by the cares of State. 

The bishops, it will be remembered, occupied a prominent place in the 
public mind during the previous Session of Parlim ent. The discussions 
on the " Bishops' Keslgnation Bill " led to an unusual amount of attention 
being directed to the sacred and secular conditions attaching to the prelatical 
office, and the genera) interest ofthe question has since grown considerably. 
Mr. Hadfield, M.F., who brought the subject under the notice of 
Parliament, has endeavoured to ripen public sentiment in relation to it by 
the publication of a pamphlet strongly urging the expediency of relieving 
hishops from attendance in Parliament, "A Manchester Reformer" 
prefaces the work hy a review of the conduct of the bishops during the 
Irish Church debates, which contains an indictment against the Episcopate 
of the most grave and serious character. The article arraigns the prelates 
for the part which, with one or two honourable exceptions, they took in 
precipitating a collision between the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons, and thwarting the emphatically-pronounced will of the nation. 
But unsound statesmanship is the least damaging charge brought against 
the apiritnal lords. Their counsels were not only unconstitutional in 
spirit and revolutionary in tendency, in reference to the control which the 
Upper House should exercise in the government of the country, but they 
seemed, for the time, to have lost sight of every other consideration than 
that which pertained to the grossest worldly interests. Even after the 
House of Lords had adopted the principle of disestablishment, by the 
second reading of the Bill, " One proposition after another emanated from 
these spiritual lords which savoured of nothing but extortiojiata greediness for 
money." The writer describes in detail the tortuous and mischievous 
policy pursued hy the majority in the Lords, " inspired mainly by the 
rapacity and fanaticism of the bishops," and exclaims : " When the bonds 
of Empire were strained to bursting, and the hearts of men were sick with 
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anxiety for the public nelfare, these men thought of nothing, talked of 
nothing, but glebes and endowments, a larger percentage on commutations, 
the allowances of rectors and bell-ringera, dednctions for curates, and 
cravings for cy.rtilage3 — a sm^ll slice here and a bigger slice there of tha 
national property, so as to leave as little as possible for the sacrilegious 
use of the nation itself! Oh, it is a aad thing when ministers of religion 
— or men who should be such — become hucksters in the market of earthly 
interest, and pedlars in the strife of Parliameutary faction I" Protestants 
are reminded that nine prelates voted for, and only five against, the Duke 
of Cleveland's scheme for endowing the Roman Catholic priesthood, and 
seven for Earl Stanhope's, inclading the two archbishops ; and the writer 
concludes : " It is not a fitting thing that a position of so much dignity 
and influence should be given to Anglican bishops, who have no relations 
or sympathy with the far larger part of the population of the Empire, and 
who have so clearly shown that they are either ignorant or careless of the 
sentiments held by the members of their own Communion on a point of 
vital concern to the policy of the State," 

Among the significant indications of the growth of opinion on this 
question, not the least is the fact that the Bill to relieve bishops from 
Parliamentary duties is demanded by Churchmen themselves in the interests 
of the Church of England. Mr. Beaumont, who brought forward the 
measure, is a member of that Church. The pamphlet alluded to contains 
a list of quotations from Churchmen and the Church press of all shades 
of opinion, who look forward with confidence to the speedy disestablishment 
of the lords spiritual, and hail the prospect as one fraught with blessing. 
A fifty years' member of the Church declares that " the retirement of the 
bishops from the House of Lords would be followed by the happiest 
reaalts ; by the sweeping away of various abuses which at present limit 
the Church's nsefnlness, and impede its progress in the nation : by an 
increased activity and a greater purity in reUgious matters, and a firmer 
and deeper hold by the Church on the affections of the people. And I 
also believe that the bishops themselves would be among the first to 
benefit by the change." Tha Church Bevieie, in a leading article, says : 
"The bishopsare secularised by their seats in Parliament," and adds, "Our 
great grievance is the wayin which our Episcopal appointments are made," 
and "the first atep to a better state of things will be when bishops no 
loi^;er have seats in the House of Lords." The late Lord Henley 
(brother-in-law of Sir Robert Peel), in a pamphlet published many years ago 
espresaed the opinion that the retirement of the bishops from the House 
of Lords would be the most important and effective step towards tha 
removal of abuses in the Church that had been made since the Refonnatioa. 
Thus the work is being taken out of the hands of the Liberation Society, 
and the promoters of tha Bill cannot fairly be charged as animated by ' 
sectarian jealousy. Justice to other religious communities, of course, 
demands the proposed change. Beligious equality, and every consideration 
of numbers, wealth, and usefulness, give the President of the Wesleyan 
Denomination as much claim to a seat in the House of Lords as a " Lord' 
Bishop." 

The Bill will again be brought forward in the approaching Session of 
Parliament, and we trust Churches will bring their influence to bear upon 
the representatives in their respective districts, by letters and petitions in 
support of it. It may be thought by some that public opinion is not yet 
ripe forthe proposed change, but a few more instances of obstmctionto 
maasorea of public welfare will hasten the popular conviction of the 
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inexpediency of retaioiDg bishops in the House of Lords. Meanwhile, the 
recently-appointed sufTi-agans are supplying a powerful contribution to the 
argument on this question, for if it be seen that sub-bishops, who haee no 
seats in Parliament, confi,ecrate churches, hold ordinations and confirmations, 
and perform all the ^irituai functtom of full bishops, and it moderatfi 
salaries, some more potent reason than has hitherto been assigned will be 
required to justify the retention of ornamental aad costly prelates, who sit 
as Bpiritual peers, but neglect their spiritual duties, and who have invariably 
exercised the high privileges accorded to them by the State in opposing 
measures lor the advancement of commercial prosperity, personal freedom, 
and religious liberty. Free Gos. Mag. 



DISCIPLES OF CHRIST AND BAPTISTS. 

In Ohio, U.S. of America, those believers in Jesus who take no denom- 
inational name, but call themselves by those names only which in the New 
Testament are applied to the followers of Christ, have deemed it desirable 
to address a message to the Baptist Convonlion of that State, assembled 
at Columbus. The deputed Disciples were received most cordially, havings 
been called upon by the President and leading members of the Convention 
80 soon as it became known that they were in the city. The following 
address was presented : — 

Ma. Pbbsdient, and BKEiaREN of thk Ohio Baptist Convention : — 

At the last Annual Meeting of the Ohio Christian Missionary Society, 
held at Mansfield in May, 1870, the following resolution was passed :-^ 

" Resohred — That the Convention appoint a committee of five, who shall 
visit the Baptist Convention of the State of Ohio, to convene at Golambua 
the coming October, and bear from us words of Christian greeting and 
fraternal sympathy." 

In obedience to this resolution we are here to-day, and take great plea- 
sure in fulfilling the wishes of the Society which we have the honour to 
represent. 

It is proper to say that the Ohio Christian Missionary Society is com- 
posed of delegates and members from all parts of the State, and that they 
represent a membdrsbip of about 30,000. This membership is distributed 
into 360 churches. These churches have in their service 170 preachers, 
engaged either in pastoral work or in active service as Evangelists. This, 
however, but partially represents our pastoral force, as, in most of our 
churches we have a plurali^ of elders, not known as preachers, yet many 
of them active and efficient in pastoral work. 

We have a State Missionary Society, which forms part of a general 
missionary scheme, embracing all the churches in the United States ; and, 
subordinate to the State society, we have twenty-four district societies. 
When this plan shall be perfected, we hope to unite all our missionary forces 
in one general system, reaching every church, and every member of every 
church, so as to give entire unity to the enterprize, and realize, in a 
thorough co-operation of churches, the true idea of missionary -work. 
This State society was organized in lt)53. and during the 16 years of its 
existence, 37,000 days have been spent in missionary labour ; 100,000 dol. 
have been raised for missionary purposes ; 19,000 accessions to the churches 
have been gained, and 103 churches have been organized. 

Of Sunday Schools we have but a partial report. We havd about 970 
Sonday Schools, and about 1G,000 scholars. 
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We have in the State tiro colleges, in both of which yoiuig men, preparing 
for the miuiatry, are educated free of charge. 

We have two we^ly papers, and one quarterly, published in Cincinnati. 

Our increase, year by year, is large, bat not seen in any rapid increase 

of our nambers in the annual reports, as there is a constant drain from 

chnrches in a westward emigration ; and, as we are feeble in the East, we 

have no compenaatory immigration from that quarter. 

We are very glad to say to our Baptist bretiii-en, that the resolution 
tinder which we are acting was passed with the heartiest unanimity, without 
hurry, yet without one word of discussion ; and may be regarded as a 
Bpontaneons expression of a universal sentiment. We are authorized to 
say to you that the langnage of the resolution is the language of our entire 
brotherhood in this State ; and that it has the moral support of our 
brotherhood in all the States we have right to infer from the fact that, 
although the resolution has been published far and wide since last May, 
no voice of opposition or of objection has any where been raised. 

Had the resolution proposed a union with the Baptists, we are frank in 
Baying, that it could not have passed — for that proposition would have 
involved consequences too grave and difficulties too great, to have warranted 
aa action so speedy and so nearly spontaneous. But as an expression of 
friendly greeting and of cordial sympathy with the work which the Baptists 
as a religions body, are doing for Christ, it is, we repeat, the legitimate 
expression of the settled feeling and sentiment of the Disciples in the State 
of Ohio. 

It ia due to this honourable body, representing as it does the intelligence, 
piety, and inflnence of the entire Baptist brotherhood of this State, Ihat 
we, in venturing on this onasual step, should explain the reasons which 
haveprampted it, Simplyasanactof Christian courtesy, it needs no apology; 
bat as a departure from ordinary customs, you will be curious to know, 
and we are in honesty bound to explain, why we are sent with this novel 
message — novel, not in the light of a pure Christianity, but in the light of 
thehistory of your past and of ours. Polite conventionalism might prevent 
you from reminding ua, after the style of Peter in his first discourse to the 
Gentiles : " Ye know how that it is an unlawful thing for a man that is a 
' Baptist ' to keep company, or come unto one of another " — name ; yet 
it i» idle to attempt to conceal the fact that, religiously, we have been 
almost as separate and alien as Jew and Osntile were of old. We do not 
claim that any angel has directed us to send to yon or for you ; nor that 
in any vision we have been instructed to come on this mission ; neither do 
we look for any such outpouring of the Divine Spirit as signahzed that 
marrelons reconciliation of hostile races. But we trust that you and we 
are all learning to say, " What God hath cleansed, that call not thon 
common ;" and we dare also to hope that if, in a Christian spirit, and in 
obedience to the voice of God, iu His word and in His. providence, we can 
mntnally see our way to the cultivation of more friendly relations, the time 
will yet come when it can be said of those whom you represent and those 
whom we represent here to-day, " In on& Spirit are ye all baptized into one 
body, and have all been made to drink into one Spirit." 

Allow us, therefore, frankly to state the reasons that have led to this 
step. 

As a people, we are seeking the restoration of the Christianity of the 
New Testament, in letter and in spirit, in principle and in practice. We 
clearly see to be involved in this the overthrow of denominational ism, the 
repndiation of homan creeds as antboritaitve expressions of iaith or|ioiids 
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of fellowaMp, the annihilation of party names, and the reunion of God's 

scattered people in one body, ander the headship of Jesus the Christ, that 
they may be bound together simply by a common faith in the Lord Jesus, 
and a common loyalty to Him as their only Sovereign, and " with one 
mind and one heart strive together for the faith of the Gospel." In view 
of the terrible apostacy which we find embodied in the Cburch of Rome, 
we look with lively sympathy on every Protestant movement tending away 
from Babylon and towards Jerusaiom. From the time of Wycliff down, we 
panse to praise God for every glorions" revolutionary movement that tends 
to break the spell of priestly anthority, and guide captive souls out into 
the light of God's word. 

We rejoice to-day in every indication of restlessness and disquiet among 
Protestant sects, which renews the protest against human authority, and 
sighs for a purer and completer loyalty to Jesus than Protestantism has 
yet reached ; and we are confident that God lias, among these great 

^Protestant parties, a people yet to be called out from remaining errors and 
corruptions, and enrolled under the glorious old banner which the 
apostles nnfnrled at Jerusalem. But we are compelled to regard all these 
Protestant movements as an satisfactory ; and while gratefully recognizing 
the obligations we are under to the men and the parties that urged on the 
work of reformation, alike among the Lutherans, Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Independants, and Methodists, we are still constrained to regard 
their best performances as fulling short of the desired object, if the 
reOoratwa of primitioe Chnttianity is had in view as the great object to be 
attained. As movements tending onward towards the grand object sought, 
ve have pleasure in them; but as famishing the consummation so devoutly 
wished for, we are compelled to repudiate them. The Church of Christ 
and the Christianity of the New Testament, pure and simple, are not found 
in any one of these sects to-day, nor can they be found in any possible 
combination of sects. 

We turn our eyes to the Baptists. We think we discover, in their 
position and urns, that which more nearly accords with onr own. If we 
understand them they do not claim simply to stand as one of the Protestant 
sects of this time. They have in view and have always had in principle, 
whether they have always been stedfast to it in practice or not, a retura 

' to the Christianity of the New Testament ; and while they do not claim 
to ba lineal descendants of, they have always claimed spiritual kinship with, 
the heroic preservers and defenders of the Word of God and the testimony 
of Jesus, who, in the iastnesses and refuges of the Alps and the Pyrenees, 
kept alive through long ages of suffering, the voice of the " two witnesses" 
— a people whose origin is " hidden in the remote depths of antiquity." 
That the Baptists have always been true and faithful to this aim is, we 
suppose, more than they would claim. But what may have been their 
errors, or ours, is not the question to-day. If this is their aim, it is also 
ours. We hail them as the uncompromising foes of priestly authority, 
of the corruptions in doctrine and practice which prevail in Protestant as 
well as Roman Catholic sects, — as the nnyielding opponents of infant 
baptism, that important "part and pillar of popery" which stands to-day 
so prominently in the way of the restoration of the primitive faith and 
practice, and as the brave champions of a Church of regenerate people — 
" a spiritual house, a royal priesthood, and a peculiar people." In all they 
have done and suffered for the Word of God, and in all the service they 
have been pennitted to render, by virtue of their principles, to the cause 
of civil and religious liberty, ws rejoice with you and give thanks to Odd; 
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Our interconrse with enlightened BsptiBte has confinn«d as in tlte 
conviction that our tums and principles are mnchmore accordant than has 
generally been supposed ; end it is on this account especially that we come 
to you with words of friendly and brotherly greeting, as recognizing in 
you co-workers more nearly allied to us, in spirit and in purpose, than we 
can find in any other religioas body in onr State. While there are some 
grave matters of- difTerence, which is not now onr province to discoss, we 
are agreed, unless we mistake the position of the main body of Baptists in 
Ohio, in the following important particulars : 

I. The divine authenticity and authority of the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments as a revelation from God to man. 

S. The divine authority and sufficiency of the New Testament as a 
revelation of salvation through Jesus Christ, and as a rule of faith and 
practice for Christians. 

3. fhe revelation of God therein in the threefold manifestation of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, in the great work of human redemption. 

4. The divinity of Jesus as the Son of God, and his Messianic offices 
of Prophet, Priest and King, to enlighten us by His teachings, to redeem 
us by His sin-offering, to rule over UB by His kingly authority, and guide 
T» to eternal life. 

5. The mission of the Holy Spirt, to convict the world of sin, righteous- 
ness and jadgment, and to abide with the saved as a Divine Comforter — 
the earnest of the heavenly inheritance. 

6. The Gospel as the power of God unto salvation to every one who 
believes. 

7. The necessity of " repentance towards God and faith towards onr 
Lord Jesus Christ," in order to admission to baptism, and through baptism 
to membership in the Church of Christ. 

8. The immersion of every believing penitent into the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

9. The obligation of all, thus immersed, to walk in all the ordinances 
and commandments of the Lord, that, " being jnade free &om sin, and 
become servants to God, they may have their fruit unto holiness, and the 
end everlasting life." 

10. The competency of every church to manage its own affairs free from 
the ecclesiastical control of associations, synods, conferences, or any 
ostside ecclesiastical power whatever. 

II. The desirableness and expediency of union and co-operation among 
the churches of the saints, for the spread of the Gospel and for every 
good work 

We agree, then, to love and serve the one Ood and Father of all, who 
is above ail, and throi^h all, and in us all. We accept and own the ene 
Xord Jesus Christ, as our only Lord and Saviour. We possess the one 
f^ith in Him as the Christ, the Son of the living God, who died for our 
sins, and was buried, and rose again from the dead, and is now made Head 
of all things, for bia body, the Church. We teach and practice the one 
immersion — the burial with Christ in immersion of all who possess this 
one faith. We believe that all believers, thus immersed, are members of 
that one body, in which dwells the one quickening and sanctifying Spirit, and 
common inheritors of the one hope of everlasting life. 

That we should seek to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace 
bud walk worthy of our calling, is an inevitable conclusion from ^ese, 
premises. And while wa are authorized to express not so much as a 
desire for a union between the Bap tilts and Discif les, wa are confident in 
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expressing the hope that this friendly visit will lead the way to sach 
friendly intercourse as may ultimately ripen into a union of hearts and of 
bands in the work of the Lord. 

With these explanations, we beg leave to tender to yon the friendly 
greetings of the 30,000 Disciples whom we represent and to express in 
their behalf, our sympathy with yon in all yoar work Of faith and patience 
of hope, and labour of love. 

And we pray that your love and zeal and faithfulnesB may more and 
more abound, and that, guided into a full perception of your duty to this, 
age, you may stand up in unbroken array for the truth as it is in Jesus, 
caring only for His honour and the integrity of Hia truth, and willing to 
suffer the loss of all other things, if you may hut ho counted worthy to 
labour and to suffer for the exaltation of His authority as Lord of all, until 
"every knee shall how and every tongue confess that He is Lord to the 
glory of God the Father." 

IsAAo Ebbett, I B B. Sloan, 

B. M. Bishop, Tbokas Mskheix, 

B. A. HlNHDALK, I W. T. MOOBE. 

President Hoyt, in response, said be was confident he expressed the 
sentiment of his brethren in giving exprassion to the pleasure they feel in 
receiving this communication, bo full of thought in harmony with their 
own views and purposes, and expressing the hope that good for Zion will 
result from tbia incident. 

On motion of Kev. T. J. Melish, the communication wag referred to a 
Committee appointed by the Chair, as follows : E. Jeffery, T. J, Mellish, 
L. G Leonard, T. W. Ewart and B. Preston. * * * * * 

Bev. Dr. Jeffery, from the Committee to whom was referred the 
communication of the Christian Missionary Society, submitted the 
following report : 

"As brethren attending the Ohio Baptist ^tate Convention, we bail 
with gratitude to God, and with fraternal greetings, the communication 
presented through its delegation in behalf of the Ohio Cnristian Missionary 
Society, and recognize the spirit which prompted this overture aa an 
expression of true Christian feeling in the yearnings for closer bonds of 
sympathy between different ranks of the disciples of our common Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, and as an earnest of the speedy fulfilment of 
the Saviour's prayer, that His people may be one. We accept the 
statement of doctrinal views set forth in the document as so nearly 
accordant with those for which Baptists are diatiugulsbed, as to form a 
hopeful basis of agreement is the essentials of the common faith ; as to 
justify a charitable and mutual toleration in regard to things in which we 
still conscientiously differ; and as to awaken the confident expectation 
that, ere long, those dividing differences shall disappear, and we shall all be 
found fighting our common enemies under the one standard of truth, on 
whose unfolded banner shall be inscribed in words of living light, 'One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism.' We hereby express our personal regard 
for the brethren constituting this delegation, assuring tbem of our esteem 
for their Christian character and their ministerial labours, and that we 
request them to convey to the body they represent our greeting of Christian 
lovs and good will ; our congratulations for the zeal with which they hare 
contended for the authority and sufficiency of the Word of God, rejecting 
the additions, and subtractions of human inventions and assumptioBS of 
civil and ecclesiastical denominations ; our rejoicing in tbeir successes as 
a real contribntion to the ultimate triumphs of the teachings of the Wor^ 
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of God, and the visible jmity of all Qod's people in the truth as it is in 
Jeans. 

" Your Committee recommend that a delegation of five lie appointed by 
this body to prepare a suitable and formal reply to this overtare, and to 
convey in person to the Ohio Christian Missionary Convention, at its next 
anniTersaiy, the Christian feelings of the Baptists of Ohio." 

The report was received vrith marked applause, and unanimously 
adopted. 

The Chair appointed Beva. B. JefTery. of Chicuinati ; A. H. Strong, of 
Cleveland; H. S. Colby, of Dayton ; T. J. Melish, of Cincinnati, and 
L. O. Leonard, of Lebanon, as delegates provided for by the above report. 

Chritlian Standard. 



THE CKY FOB UNION : TO WHAT IS IT TENDING ? 

AuiosT from the one end of Scotland to the other the cry of " Union ! 
Union ! " has been raised by parties in the Free and United Presbyterian 
Chtirches. This cry has been echoed i^ain and again For years, and now 
to such an extent does it prevail that in every town the Presbyters of these 
bodies are endeavouring to decide upon the expediency of unitii^, and on 
what gronnda the union should be consummated. The dissensions, the acri> 
monious debates, the wranglings, the misrepresentation of facts and the 
chaises of apostacy, which this continual union cry has created, are aad- 
dening in the extreme ; and, in the general conflict, one calmly looking 
on would be inclined to wonder how a sound and satislactoiy onion could 
be bom out of so great confusion. But confusion must exist until this 
question he settled, as the decree has gone forth from the Assembly of the 
free Church and the Synod of the United Presbyterian Church, that all 
Presbyters under their jurisdiction shall forward an answer to the question 
whether there is any bar to the union of the two Sects on the confes- 
sion of faith as recognized by them? And shall union be the result? It 
is feared the result will be greater division than aver ; indeed, judging 
from tho manner in which the proposal of union has been received by the 
Presbyters, there is absolute certainty that should the movement be 
pressed both parties will be rent, and heartburnings and jealousies 
created which it will take years to allay. 

To those who endeavour to view the progress of events in the light of 
God's word, the present battle among the churches will be seen to be 
really a battle preparatory to the much more important movement of 
Church dis-establishment, and the abolition, in an important degree, of 
human creeds as systems of faith. SkiKully as the weapons have been 
used on both sides in this strife — in which some of the most venerable and 
subtly learned divines have taken a bold and unflinching stand, the real 
issues of the contest have been involved in comparative darkness, though 
now and ^ain there have burst forth streaks of dawning light, which will 
ultimately dispel the gloom and show that men are really fighting about 
the preservation of human creeds, and that satisfactory union upon them 
as a basis is impossible. That the conflict points to this will he the 
source of unmitigated joy to the thousands who advocate primitive 
Christianity, repudiating, as un-scriptural, control by the State, and dis- 
carding as mischievous all human systems of faith, and advocating union 
on the only sure and tasting basis of God's imperishable Word. This 
much, however, is perfectly clear, that when the present controversy has 
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ended — and what may be the success by which it vill be attended it is 
impossible tu determine^the tie subsisting between the Church and the 
State will have become very much amaller and consequently weaker by the 
voice of the dis-establishment party in the country becoming greater, 
bolder, and more powerful than ever. To show that snch a statement ia 
justified we qaote the following remarks made by the Rev. Or. Wilson, of 
Dondee, who lutely held the high and much coveted poaition of Assembly 
Moderator, In the debate on union in the Dundee Free Presbytery, in 
November, Dr. Wilson said ; — 

" Let u» Hsk wliat is the teatimony of the Ohuroh bj speeoh and utterance on this T«Tf 
Bohjeot of oiTileBtablishmeDt of religion nad endowment of the Church p I bsj thaFreg 
Church t«atimon; ig emphBtioally thii, and this only, that the Church mnat be free — 
(beu, hear) — that it ia unlawful to ettafaliab and ensUTS a Church — (applsnBe) — imd 
oonoequeatlj that the exietiog Establishmenta of religion in thii land ought to ba 
demoli*hed. (Prolonged spplanae.) [Rev. Mr. Croas — No, no.] If any one tMnki ha 
otul impugn mj reaaonina by argument, he ii at liberty to do so. I believe it ia irre- 
fragable — that the Free Church teatimonj ia a toatimony on behalf of the Cburoh'a 
fteedom — that it ia unlawful to eatablisb a Church and enelare it, and conaequently that 
" ... - ... , . . . ^ j^ demofiabed. 



— Suppoaing all thia to be troe, i> it not the duty of the Steta now to eatabliah the 
Free Church, holding by all theae principles and maintaining thia freedom ? To thii 
queation I also unheeitatingly answer — So, X do not beliere it i9^(hear, hear) — and 
jnat becauae in the eiiating oirounistencea of this commmilty I do not, and cannot believe 
that auch an Eatabliahment would be for the glory of Ghjd or for the good of the Choieh." 

Rev. Mr. Bruce, a member of the aame Presbytery, said : — 

" Thia poaition I am prepared to take up, and I take it up not oa a Toluntary, but aa 
a patriot. What I want to aee in ficotluid ia a National Oharch, embrooing all Preaby- 
tariana, which would be an Eitabliahed Church in the highext aenae of the word — a 
Oharch eetablished not teohnically or legally, but morally, becauae poaseasing the primary 
attributee of unity and peace, and wielding the maiimum amount of spiritual influence 
in fhe land. Now, air, there ia only one way in our day of attaining thia higheat 
blesaing. The old-fashioned compulaoi? method of bringing all the aheep into one fold 
ia out of date. (Hear, bear.) And re-eatabliahment on Free Church principlea 
won't imita all Freabyteriana. It mi^ht bring back eome free Churchmen to the State 
Church, but It would lesTC all earneat Toluntariea outside the pale. Some may not 
think that any great evil, but I venture to say that no patriot oould baveaatiafaction in a 
aoheme of reeonetrnctien which would leave ao lat^ and reapectable a body of Chriatioaa 
08 the U. P. Church in an iaolated state. Not re-eatabliament then, but dia'eatablithment 
muat he our watchword for the future. (Applause.) I say this with no feeling of 
boatility to the present Eatabliahei Church, but rather aa one who doea not deapaii of 
Beeing men of patriotic apirit aHae within it to aay thia veiy thing themaelTea." 

As a straw shows in what way the wind blows, so the extracts given 
above indicate bow the dia-establishment wave is increasing in length and 
breadth and impetuosity. 

But if the momentous question of dis-eatabUshment has risen, pbcenii 
like and most unexpectedly, from amid the confusion of the strife 
whether there ia to be union, and has engaged the serious atten- 
tion of all concerned, ao also has there arisen, as we have said, 
another and much mora perplexing, though a subsidiary issue, — whether 
human creeds are to bo regarded as a satisfactory foundation for nnion? 
Then the dis-establishment of the National Church would be regarded as 
an advance towards the Beformation now advocated by many, the setting 
aside of human creeds by churches would he a much more natural advance- 
ment in that direction. That human creeds are necessarily schisimatical 
and heretical— that they embody and perpetuate the elements of schism 
from generation to generation, making those who are bound by them, love 
and hate artificially and irrationally — that they detach the mind from a 
free and onrestruued consecration of itself to the whole truth of Qod's 
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Book, and confine it to a certain range of tenets and ptinciple^—and that 
they are peculiarly hostile to reformation bjr ejecting eminent religioui 
reformara from the charches in which they commenced their niDistry, 
have been gatisfacrorily substantiated again and again; and the wonder is 
that they should have been presei-ved so long. But that they are'nuw 
being discovered to be useless for the object for which they were fraud 
is an uncontrovertible fact, as the following remarks by two dtTinea 9il 
show — one of them a wiiter and lecturer of the highest popnlarity and rdpa- 
tation — the Rev. Oeorge QilGlIan, of Dundee, and the other an influential 
minister in the Free Church — the Rev. Mr. Bruce, also of Dundee. Thesa 
remarks were also mafle during debates on the Union question in the end 
of November last, 

Bev. Oeorge OilfiUan says;— 

"It fthe union moremsnt) (hreateni at present to iplit np one Oharoh into two or 
three dutinat fragment*, and tbe union ic promiaed to the three negatiaCing partia* will 
be deArl^Jpurahued bj the new diaruptiona and fresh fractiirei which it will prodnoe. 
It aaeb to establiah a Ohuroh upon t/alta baiU, upon an agreement in opLiiion whloh 
doei not eziat, on tfaridardi of belief which are fatt becoming obioUte in form, qaetlion- 
aih in idea, and imperfitat or untrae in much of their lubstanoe, threatena u« with 
grare difflculliee of finance, and with attll grarer difflijnitie* when eertaia important 
qneationa alike of doctrine and of the oonnection betvean Churoh and State ahall oome 
to be decided, *■ the; muat be dedded aoon. The Chumh formed b^ it may he Urge, 
but the nnion will not be inoh a Ohuroh as the intelligence and oonsciouaneta of the an 
(ball welcome, and aa a panacea for the evila and dangen bj which we are lorrounded it 
ii limply naught — mMting apiritual difflcoltisi ehieS/ b; material meana, and olTmiig a 
&lae and fluctuating front of battle to e»maat and powecfiil ailiwiailw " 

Mr. Bmce says ;— 

" Uj difficulty is about the basil of nnioa. I hesitate to aSmi that tiie 'Wettmiiutar 
Confeaeion of Faith, aa at preaent accepted by the negotiating Churchei, ia a satisfactory 
basts of union, and I do so, not became I doubt the good fiuth of any parties in signing 
ths Confession, but beoausa ths meaniag of certain parts of tlie Oonlwiion vary pnnoi- 
nentlj inrolrsd in the negotiauans is by no means ' plain and obriou.' {Hear, bsar.) " 

Reader! the above is the testimony of divines, relating to two funda- 
mental pi-inciples which have been long held and advocated by ths 
promoters of Christianity as at first taught in its purity by the apoatlei. 
We appeal to you to reflect on what we have said. " The whole icheme of 
anion and co-operation, which the Living Oi aeles and the present state of the 
Christian religion in the world demand; wbich has been, at different 
times and in various manners, illustrated and sustained in the present con- 
troversy against divi.tioos, we shall here submit in oao period. Let tbft 
Bible be substituted for all bumim creeds ; facts for definitions. Things 
for words ; faith for speculation ; unity of faith for unity of opinion ; the 
positive commandments of Ood for human legislation and tradition ; 
piety for ceremony ; morality for partizan zeal ; the practice of 
reUgion for the profession of it, and the work is done." 

T. T. M. 



LORD AMB£BLEY & G. BBADLA-UOH. 

THE OHABIAIAN UNHASESS. 

Ik the recent debate, in Bury, between Mr. King and Mr. Bradlaa^^ 
Mr. King uncovered the filthy demoralizing liteiatnre, commended in ths 
highest terms by his opponent and through his paper largely disseminated. 
The fbllowing is merely a sample of the morality advocated in Mr. Brad< 
langh'a fitrDorita volome. ,^^^ 
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"Whetlier the oluldTBnhsTeb««Dboraintaaniageoriiot Uamatterof oomptratiTe^ 
little importance. 

" Marriage is based \xpon tlie idea that constant and unTarjini; loie is fhe only oiM 
tbnt i> pure and tionourable, and which itiould be recognized as niorallj good. Bat 
there could not be a greater error than this. Love ii like all other human pn*«ona and 
appetitea, eubject to change, deriving a great part of ita force and continuance front 
variety in iti object) ; and to attempt to fix it lo an inTariable channel ia to tij to alt«r 
the laws of ite nature. 

" Marriage ie one of the chief initrnmenta in the degradation of woman. 

"Theioj formality of the marriage ideas ia a conatant damper to the enjoyment of 
jonth I it spoils the aooial pleasures between the yoong of both aeiet, and casts a chill 
upon that intimacy and close sympathy which Ihey should have for each other. 

" The emphatic exclutireneti of marriage givei rise to very urcat evils. Both men and 
women, especially the latter, often full desperately is tOTe with one ol)ject ; and if thej 
cannot haie full and sole possession of this they resign tlieoiselTea to deepair. 

"Let those who will, marry ; but those who do not wish to enter upon so indissolabk 
a ouniract, either on account of their early age or from a. disapproval of the whole 
ceremony, should deem it psrfectly honourable and justiSable to form a temporary 
connection. 

" If B woman is to have only two, or at most, and in comparatively rare cases, three 
ehildren, (slie) can easily gain a, livelihood for herself, and therefore require no protection 
nor aid beyond what the laws aSord to each of us i why should she tie herself iDdisaoInblj 
to one man for hfe ? 

'' The noblest sexual conduct, in the present state of society, appears to me to be tbst 
of those who, wli le endeavouring to fulfill the real sexual duties enumerated in a farmer 
essay, live together openly and without disguise, but refuse to enter into an indissoluble 
OOntrnot of which they conscientiously disapprovo." 

It having become cusiomBrv for advocates of Secnlariam to associnte the 
namea of public men (as Lord Ambertey and Mr. John Stuart Mill) with 
the degrading volume from which the foregoing ia taken, Mr. King, in 
the debate, said that he could not believe that ihnse gentlemen had ever 
sanctioned the connection of their names with the book in quretion. 
Mr. Brodlaugh, as reporiod by the Bury Tinui, replied in characterisue 
terms. 

" All that he (Mr. Bradlaugh) said on the previous evening was that lord Amberlej 
had been attacked because he had taken part in a debate on this question, at which hs 
(the speaker) was present. He himself heard Lord Amberley say that this (Elements 
of Social Science) was the best book tliat wns written on the subject, and that it ought 10 
be in the hands of all working men. It was said in llie presence of 70 or 80of tbemost 
respectable pliysiciani in the city of London i so that in so far from it beioE a cheat, or 
Bubterfuge, he did not try to put on Lord Amberley an opinion about the book at sU 
Therefore Mr. King told a lie." 

In response Mr. King intimated that ha did not like to call a man a 
liar. He deemed it better to prove the falsehood and leave the audience 
to return tlieir own verdict. He then drew forth a letter from Lord Am- 
berley to himself, in which hia lordship repudiated the book in the wordi 
folloiving — 

" I waa quite nnaware that mj ovne had beed naed in support of the opinioni to 
which you refer. Whoever haa so oaed it has done so entirely withoat authority or 
Muotion from me, and in total ignorance of my real views. 

With the book you mention, "The Elements of Social Soienee," I am indeed 
aequainted, bat I regard it with the strongest disapproval. The author's ideal of sodetf 
appears to be a state of nolimited license ; happiness being obtained by the indulgence of 
degrading passions. I contemplate such teachings with tlie utmost aversion, and I 
oonsider ihe wide circulation of the work which contains it the more to be regretted 
because its pretensions to medical aathority (to which I am convinoed it has but little 
claim) may easily mislead unwary or uninstrooted readers. 

Should any one attribute to me in your presence any sort of agreement with this 
pemieious woA, I authorize you to contrailiot the statemeut in the most emphatic 

The effect produced upon the audience by the reading of the letter and 
the exliibitiOQ tlioreof in liiB lordsliip'a own-huid writiag wu tremttdooft 
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and from it the Secular party never recovered dnring the debate. Bat no 
one who knows Mr. Bradlaogh would, for one moment suppose that h% 
woald not brave the matter out, seeing that Lord Amberley eonldnot b* 
brought upon the platform. He, therefore, repUed — 

"At to Lord Amborley's letter, ha tud he wtu present when Lord Amberlej nude the 
■tstemeut he rererred to. He did not sbj nhit he hod wiitton sinoe. (Hear, hear.) The 
•Tidence that he vos not vroag vu that the epeecb was reported. There was apowerful 
eorporation colled the Britiah Medical Corparation, which had a JonmiiJ called the Britith 
MatUcal Jbttrnoi, and the speeoh iraa reported in thia as he had atated, and had been 
rspriiited in fifty or sixty papert. (" Qaoation.") Ha wai not there to bandj worda with 
ererj indeoent person who interrupted him. The file of the journal in qaeation would 
ahow how the matter stood. If the eperch were not there he would have told one mora 
lie ; if it were, Lord Amberle; must liare changed hia opinlous, or forgotten what he had 
laid. If be {Ur. Brsilluugh} had made an error, it wna a strange one, and it wb« ihared 
in bj the Brititk MadiealJoarnal. Lord Amberle; eaid it was one of the beat traokttie 
had erer read, and ought to be in the linnda of every working-man." 

Here theu the chftr;:;e wfkH re-niSrmeil — he heard Lord AmberUy thia 
commend tht book, and ilie endeiiee (pmof positive) that he was not wrong is 
the facr, that the spiecli was reported in the British Medical Journal, jnst 
" A3 HK HAD STATED,' ftod hrtd been " reprinted in Jifly or tixlg papers." 
The nudience called for dales but thpv were Dot givrn, and so the matter 
had to he left, so fiir as the ilebaie wa-^ cnncerued. But, of course, that 
was not to be the end of it. Bur the bold re-iieration answered Mr. Brad- 
latmb's purpose— he i;ot awnv without beinq ^Toaned out of the hall, as he 
must have been had lie not susp>'nded the jmlgment of the assembly by so 
bold re'Qffirmation, Subfii'queiitly he was required to produce, or to 
name, the number of the Jiminal coniainint; llie words of Lord Amberley, 
" at he liad mid." In re])ly the following was received — 

" I am not at all anre that Ihs IlrilUh Medical Journal conlatni the whole apeecb, 
but the apeech in which I heard Lord Amberley aay wl.at I refer to w»« made at the 
£ondoD IKaleetical Socintj'a Kaoma, 3Za, Gvorge Street, HsnoTcr Square, some lime 
either in the end of 1867 or early in 1B68, on the oooaeion of a paper read by 
Hr. Laurie. 0. BfiaDLanaK." 

The Brilisk Medical JouniaU for the" last three months 9f 1687 and the 
first three of 1868 were cnrofully examined, but no allusion to the subject. 
Mr. King f^aln wrote to Lord Amberley and received the following — 

" Sm,— In reply to your letter of the 3rd initant, I hare to aay that (he apeech alloded 
to by Ur. Bradlaugh was made at the Dialectical Society on July 1, IS68. It wm 
scarcely a speech properh aocalled, but some obeerrations made in an informal manner 
at a meeting whioU I auppoaed to be priTato. Reporting i« in fact forbidden by the 
Society's Rules, but bj the indiscretion of some person preaent an abttract of what I 
•aid appeared in a^medical paper. ■ , . 

With reference to Mr. Bradlauah's alleged quotation, I may obserrethat I do not 
believe I made any mention of the " Elements of Social Science,'' and moat oertainly not 
in the terms stated by Mr. Bradlaogh. I am not at all sorpriaed to loam that h« 
" cannot give " the nomber of the BritM Medical Journal, since the report referred to 
by hvm oontuns not the roost distant allusion to the work in question. Thia will b« 
inffloient to show you with what extreme caution Mr. Bradlsugb's aasertiona muit be 
reoaved. In concluiian my present estimate of thia book is not the result of * ohange 
of mind since 1868.— Tours faithfiiUy, Aj ctkbt . b t." 

The date thus supplied enabled the Journal to be procured, and there, 
cerUinly, in the number for August Ist, 1868, is the speech of Lord Amber- 
ley, bnt no mention of, nor allusion to, the book in question, nor referencA 
to any book ; nor anything which can be supposed in any way to refer 
to it; nor anything incompatible with his lordship's strongly eiqtressed 
repudiation of the book. Thus the matter might be left as clearly settled, 
but as Mr. Bradlaugh cannot be pat down while the possibility remains 
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of coTering his defeat by assertions which, for want of witnesses, could not 
be proved untrue, and as he Btill insists that Lord Amberley did, in hiB 
t)reeenee, thus oommend the book, it was deemed well to refer to the 
gentleman who read the Essay in connection with which Lord Amberley's 
speech was made. That gentlemen (Mr. Laurie) writes to his lordship 
thus — 

" t am convinced yon sud nctbing ftbout the boob colled " Elements of Soraal Soienoa ." 
Bnt the opinion i^uoted by Mr. BrftdUugh and attributed to yon wm delirered by hinualf 
after your toidihip bad left the meeting," 

Thns Mr. Bradlangh imposes his own worthless recommendation of a 
most filthy book upon the assembly and comes before the public boldly 
attributing his own vfords to Lord Amberley, But that the case may not 
admit of a loophole for escape, the following testimonial has been obtained 
from gentlemen who were present when the very Honourable President of 
the National SeetUar Society says he heard Lord Amberley say the words ha 
himself uttered after his lordbhip had left the room. 

"Whereu, at a meeting of the London Dialectical Society held in 1S6S. Ijord Amberl^ 
lias been reported to datb pronoonced a farounble opinion on a work entitled the 
' BlementB of Social Science,' etc., this is to cettify that his lordihip made no allnsion 
whatever to the worh in queetion. 

We seize the present opportunity of forther declaring, meet emphatically, that hil 
lordsliip's remarks on the purely philosophic axiom of the Bar. Dr. Maltbus were net of 
tbe obaracter sulMequently ascribed to them by some of the Medical and OonierTBtiTe 
Jonmale. His lordship limply and fairly stated the propositioD and calmly criticised Its 
bearings on some practicable solution of the the social problems of the day, namely — 
pOTOtty and crime, includiog the honors of infanticide. We who were present heard 
nothing tliat could possibly offend the most sensitive ear of any reaaoning creature i 
bnt mK£& that evinced an earnest eouiideration of the subject from a truly humane point 

J. STDi.RT IjAVsik, formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools, ie. 
David Nibuith, of the Middle Temple, Barrister at law. 
John Stbbli, Medical Superintendent, Guy's Hospital. 
Having settled the question in relation to Lord Amberley, Mr. King 
thought well to ascertain how far Mr. John Stuart Mill has been isirly 
tepresented by the frequent use of his name in connection with the book 
in question. The result is the following letter — 

" Dear Sir, — I have most certiunly never on any occassion whatercF, in public or private, 
expreied any approbation of the book entitled "Elementsof Social Science." Nor ami 
likely ever to have done so, iaasmuoh as I very strongly object to some of the opinioni 
eipresied in it. Tou are, therefore, quite at liberty to eay that I am not correctly repie- 
seated by any one who asserts that t have commended the book. — Yonre very foithfuLIyi 

J. B. Mill." 
We now consider this wretched case of falsification of testimony and 
boldly impudent imposition as complete. We give the clear, ample and 
unanswerable facts as clearly revealing as consummate a charlatan as ever 
itinerated for the purpose of lining his pockets with the pence of his 
dupes. 
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THE TRANSLATOES' PREFACE TO THE AUTHORIZED 
VERSION i BEiKo AtJ Exact Rephist of the Obioihal Edition 
OF 1611. — London, Mcintosh. 
The Committee of one of the Bible Societies has published this 

pamphlet, deeming the Ume opportune and considering that there are 



even raaaj preachers who sre not BeqnBintad with it. Time ipent ia 
reading it will not tie wasted, and while it is reallj a cogent atatement for 
the period which gave it birth many parts of it are not inapplicable to our 
own time. A apeoimen or bo of its qauut argamentation may prove 
aoceptable to the reader, 

*■ Now the Church of Rome woald Kerne at the len^It to bcare a matherlf affbeUoa 
towards ber children, and to allow tbem the Scriptare* in their mother tODRae ' but 
indeed it ii a gift, not deaeruina; tn ba called a gifc, an Tnprofitable ^ft : thej' molt 
Srst get a Licence in writing before the7 may Tie tbem, and to get that, they muat 
approue tbemaeluei to Iheir Confessor, that ia, to be aaeh as are, if not froasD In the 
irega, yet sovred with the leanen of their superttitioo. Hiiwbait, it leemad too mneh 
to CUmeni the 8. that there should be any Licence granted to haue them in the vulgar 
tongue, and therefore he ouerruleth and frustrateth the grant of Piut the fonrth. 80 
much are they afraid of the light of the Scripture. (LHci/i^a b'ariplurarmm, ai TartalOa* 
apeaketh) that they will not trust the people with it, no not aa it ii set foorth by their 
owne sworne men, no not with the Licence of their own Biahops sod loquisilors. Yea, 
ao Tnwilling they are to oomaiunicata the Scriptures to the peoples tniierataodinf^ ia 
any sort, that they are not ashamed to confesae, that wee forced them to translate it 
into Eaglith a^iast their wills. This seemeth to argue a bad cause, or a bad eooscienee, 
or both. Sure we are, that it is not be that hath good gold, that is ^raid to bring it t« 
Uie toachatone, but tie that hath the countorfeit 1 neither ia it the true man that 
sbunneth the light, but the malefactoar, leat his deedea should he reproued i neither ia 
it the pUioe dealing Merchant tbat is f awilliog to haae the waighta, or the meteyard 
brought in place, but he that vsath deceit. But we will let them alone for this fault, 
and returns to translation." 

Borne, of coarse, ia the same now as then. The Scriptares are permit- 
ted where they cannot be forbidden. The Translatora spdalc of their 
worli thus : — 

" If you aske what they had before them, truely it was the Helrtv test of the Olde 
Testament, the Oretke of the New. These are the two golden pipes, or rather coaduita, 
wbere-through the oLiue branches emptie tbemseluea into the golde. Saint Auguttia* 
calleth them precedent, or originall tongues; Saiot fi(«n)a>#, fount ains, The same 
Saint Sirromt affirioeth, and Oralian hath not spared to put it into his Decree, That 
arOuoredii 0/ tha olde Bookei (he meanelh of tbe Old Teitameat) it U> btt Crged ty ti* 
JTebraiM Vohiaut, ao e/ the Ifev by tha Oreeke tongtu, be meaneth by the originall 
Qrgek. If truetb Im to be tried by these tonguei, then whence should a Traaslalian 
Im DudSi but oat of them t These tongues therefore, the Scriptures wee say in those 
toagnes, wee set before rs to translate, being the tongues wherein Qod was pleased to 
speake to his Church fay his Prophets and Apostles. Neither did we mo oner the 
worke with that posting haste that the SeptnagiiU did, if that be true which U reported 
of tham, that they Qoisbed it inT2.diyes; neither were we barred or hindered from 
goin ouer it agalne, having once done it, like S. Hitranu, if that Iw true which 
oimselfs reporteth, that be could no sooner write any thing, but presently it was caught 
from him, and published, and he could not haue lesue to mend it : neither, to be sborti 
were we the firat that fell in band with translating the Scriptare into English, and 
consequently destitute of former belpes, as it is written of Origa», &tt bee was the 
first in a manner, that pub his hand to writ« Commentaries vpon the Scriptures, and 
therefore no maruaiie if he ouershot bimselfe many times. None of thtsa Uiiogs ; the 
works hath not bene hudled vp in 72. dayes, but hath cost the worketoen, as light as U 
seemeth, the paines of Iwise seueo times seaentie two dayes and more : mattera of auch 
weight and consequence are to bee speeded with maturitie: for ina businesseoCmament 
a man feareih not the blame of conuenient ilacknesse. Neither did wee thinke much 
to consult the Translators or Commentators, Chaldee, Behmna, Syrian, Qretkt, or 
Latine, no nor the Sprntiult, Frtiuth, ltalia», or Dstah ; neither did we disda'me to reuiae 
that which we had done, and to bring baclc to the anuill that which ws had hammered ; 
but hautng and vsiog as great belpes as were needfull, and fearing no reproch for 
slownesse, nor coueting praise for expedition, wee haae at the length, through the good 
liand of the Lord vpoQ us, brought the worke to that paase that you see." 

The concluding appeal is truly earnest, and may Bpealc to men of this 
generation quite aa well aa those of that time. 

** It remaineth, that we commend thee to God, and to the Spirit of his grace, whidi 
is able to build further than we can asks or tbinke. Hoe remoueth the scales from our 
eyes, the vaile from our hearts, opening our wits tbst wee may understand bis word. 
enlargiDK ou heart*, yea correcting oor afeclaoni, that we may lone it abone gold and 
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•iluer. ye* th»t w» may loue It to the eod. Te are brought Ttito fonat^oM of Uuing 
TBter which fee digged not ; doe not cut earth into them irith the PbiliitiDea, nEither 
preferre broken pits before them with the wicked lewes. Others haue labonred, and 
you may enter into their UlMuri ; O re.ceiue not so great Ihiogs in Taine, O despise not 
■0 great aRluatioQ ! Be not like swine to treade tndei foots lo preciont things, neitlur 
yet like dogi to teare and abuie hoi; things Say not to our Sauiour with the Oergi- 
litir. Depart out of our coasts ; neither yet vitb fi>ini sell your birth-right for a metis 
of pottle. If light be come into the world, loue not darkneise more than light; if 
foode, if clothing be offered, goe not naked, stacue not your setaea. Remember the 
adulse of lfati<mu»e. It it a grievout tUtui ( or dangerous') to negleet a gnat Jam, mi 
to ueke to make marketi afteraardi : also the encouragement of S. Chrj/t^ome, It U 
altogath»r impoisibU, thai he that ii lobar (and tealekfaUjthonti at any tima be negletted: 
Lastly, the admonition and menacing of S, d-nguatiiui. They that datpita Oodi triW 
mailing tketn, thall feele Bodi teill taking veneeance of them. It ia a fearefull thing to 
fall into the haods of the living God ; but a blessed thing it ii, and will bring ti to 
enerlaatiog blesaedues la the end, wbea God speaketh vnto ts, Io hearken ; when he 
Mtteth bii word before ts, to reade it ; wheu bee stretchetb out his hand and catleth, to 
answere. Here am I ; here we are to doe thy will, God. The Lord work a care und 
eonicienee in »a to knowe him and serue him, ihat we may be acknowledged of him at 
the appearint; of out Lord lesus Christ, to whom with the holy Qhost, be ^1 prayse and 
thankeagiuing. Amen." 

So let it be ! Let us attend to the things spoken, lest at an> time we 
let them slip. 



BLIND AMOS AND HIS VELVET PRINCIPLES ; A Book of 
Pbovehbb AMD Pab.^blks fob Yodnq Folk, ai Paxtmt Hood. — 
London, Partridge it Co. 

An acceptable book of youth. Here and there a, phrase we would rather 
exclude ; but, with that exception, replete with interesting lessons, given 
in moat attractive style. One illusTrntion must suffice. 

" I cannot tell you alt the disagreeable atorles about spiteful aod hateful people which 
J have heard and known in my life ; but I will tell you three— they are about (ire* 
IcincU af tpite. There is encioue spile. You know that the New Testament speaks of 
' ths tpiril that Imteth in «* to tnny.' It is lery hard to ' rejoice with them that do 
lejoice,' because It requires auch an uneD*lous spirit I remember hearing of a littU 
girl who went to her babbath School, aud when she came home her mother asked her 
what she had done in school, aod she, in the simplkiiy of her little soul, said, ' O desr 
mother, I am afraid I have done nothing ; for you know there was little Mary Curtis, 
whose baby-brother was buried this week, and she was so sorry, and she cried so tlist I 
cried with her, and 1 took her hands iu mine and kissed her. But it quite took all the 
lessons out of my head, so that poor Sarah Miles, who is alwayn behind with her lessooi, 
had them this morning quite perfect ; and she was so happr, that although she got more 
tickets tfaau I did, I was quite glad, and I told her so, and kissed her too.' ' My dear,' 
•aid the happy mother, * you have not said ao many lessons, perhaps, but you hsTe 
fulfilled the apostle's injUDction, you have " leept aith those that wept, and rejoiced mth 
thou tiAo refmead." ' But that is not the story, boys, I was going to toll you. Itia 
about the ipite of envy. Whenever 1 see an envious mao at work against hia neigh- 
boar't prosperity, he always looks to me like a man who is piUling another't hoitta down 
temand hie oimiwiiithabroienbrielc»,toTgetfnlths,t by destroying his ueighhonr's house 
lie hat, perhaps, loosened the foundation of his own ; and that, at any rate, the bricks 
of the building he has pulled down are not of much use Io him. ' Envy ia ratteanett 
tethalonn.' (Prav. xiv.SO.) It is not what we have, bnt theuaii ve mait.ihat makit 
*t happf. I don't know how it happened, but so it was, that old Hooper, who kept the 
village chandler's shop, became envious of old Hoses Owen and bis family. Old 
Hoaes was a day-lalMurer, and old Hooper called himself a tradesman ; but somehow 

Kor old Hooper, who was, however, not much more than fifty, could never make the 
ends of the thread of life meet. And old Moaes seemed very qaietly to make 
the ends meet without much trying. In the house of old Moses all was neat and nice 
at anew pin. In the houte of old Hooper I recollectseeiug the cat playing with a shawl 
aod bonnet oa a chair ; and the idea occurred to me directly that she it was who kept 
tlie house ia order, for eyerthing looked in a most lively state of confusion. There 
wan plsntj of children in bath familict, hot thoae of Hooper grew up in idlencH i 
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tliosa of HoHi ia ordar and diligenM. Booper ind hit funil; minded eTCiybody'i 
busiDMs but their owa; Moies and his family miadcd DObody|B busioeia but their 
owti ; and in the loDft rua. boys, tliis makes a great difference. Well, the tiro familiei 
bflCkme rather conipicuoiulr noticed In the village ; old Hooper fixed people's atteo* 
tion, and gare theni occasion M remark, by his constant spite against old Moaes. 1 
•kin wrry to say, old Hooper made a great profession of religion ; and aliliough he had 
• he»rt as black as a coat, he wore what he called a white neckerchief: he called it 
white— white it never had been «ince it left the draper's shop. At last he got it into 
hie head that he would try to do two things. Be ihousht, foolish man, that he woald 
tucceed tietter if be lived where Hoses liTcd; and db btde a higher rent for hii 
cottage, and he worked Teryclererly to get tlie old man dismissed, by a young master, 
from bi> employment. And now everybody thought old M^ises wciuld come to tlie 
workhouse, or break stones on the rosd. Well, nhat do you ihiak ? to the verr house 
where old Hooper had lived old Moies wem, helped by his children, whom he had not 
taught ^e way of iadusiry and pieiy for Dothiug, He set up a tittle !(hop himself. 
Poor old Hooper got worse and worse — for ' anry tlagetA tit tUtj/ ont ' (Job, v- 2.) His 
children got worse and worae too. At lut he left tbe Tillane. and I,<Ioq'I know 
where he went ; but I met him the day betore he left ; I never like to speak unkindly 
to men in their fallen fonaues ; but [ i;ouid not help saving to him. ■ Hoa/ier, thote 
bricktdid not do!' He did not know what 1 loeant, and said. ' What bricks!' -The 
bricks of old Moses Owen's cottage ! ' said 1. ' Tuu left your hou<e lo pull down bia. 
■Dd Duv you see you are out of house and home, and jou Gsuuot use the bricks to build 

" Take care of the black thread of 'envious spite. There is an old proverb that 
Mjrs, Curiei are like Utile ckickeiu, thei/ eome home lo roaet ! There is a boy here 
named Tom B^tters'ijr, who has a blai:k eye. I am (old, by a ball twundin^ back and 
Btrikioc; him. Take care boya, every blow you strike anoihtr b.iunds iiaclt with just 
the !iBme fury on younelf. la the long ru» Ood alaai/t does good lo them tnai do goid. 
Haw it ou{;ht to hold l>ack our bands froni eiil, to know that 'all evil doers sliall be 
cut off ' 

*' Now I wilt tell you another story. The second spit« is tlie ipila of renenpt. 
Revenge \i folly — Itii madness, //"aiyou AdUffoae^oauny Jarni it mm'l do iio» any 
good to do them harm in return. A young man once insulted Socrates, the great 
OreciiQ philosupber. and went so far as even to kick him ; i>ut Soi:rai«s wulked on and 
did not heed it — at which his friends were surprised, ' Whau' said be, ' would vou 
hare me to do ? If an ass kicked me, would you have me kick him ag^in t ' Which 
antwer of Socrates was so much talked of, that always af erwanls ibe yuuag maa was 
called the Kicker. But in this reply of Ihe wise man there was a sort of revenge. It 
did not come up to Christ ; who, ' when he was reviled, reviled uai again ! ' 

" And oh, my boys, think how dreadful isihat feeling of revenue. The man who 
has iudulged in this evil passion may easily be known. Revenge is like a branding 
iron, and it buro^ in its fiery traces in ihe face of the passionate and wrathful man. ' If 
thiue enemy strike Ihee, si rikehimaeain,' ihatiswhat self says. ^ If Ihineeiteniy hunger, 
feed Aim,' thai u ahal Chritl 'age. When you come to kuow life, you will see in the man 
who indulges in reveoee. dark, bloodshot eyes, and cruel face. Such a man injure* 
himself more than his ^e. How mucb better it is to be sinned against than sinoingl 

■ Smtr injure btcaitte you Aaca been injured There is a fable, that a rat Once did tn 
injury to a liou, and wheu the Hot) walked majestically on without revenging the insult, 
the jackall, and the tiger, and the panther, all called the lion ccward. Whereupon the 
lion set up such a roar of laughter as made the desert to shake again, and all ii\e beasts 
to tremble, ' tio,' said be, 'I am not a coward ; hut you might think so if 1 Uiought 
■a much of the tooth tf a rat as to revenge it by a biow from ihe paw of a Uon.' Tbt 
noblest natures never ttoop to revenge." 



WHAT IS OHEISTIANITY? Ebpobt of a Pnsuo Dbbatb ni 

BOBT, BtTWEb;K D&VID ElKO A»D CbaBLXS BBADLAUaH. 

This pamphlet, now ready, consiats of a full report of tlie first two of 
the six nights' debate. The subject is complete and, therefore, may be 
circulated either mith or without the other two sabjeijts, each of which is 
put up separately. 

We sl^ll not offer qaotations, but, as the price is small, leave 
naders, who desire to follow the debatauts, to procure a copy. The work 



in BIBLIOAL CRITIOISMS, QUEKIES, EIO, <SSlw SSTiSi 

Bisrked pnt hj Mr. Kii^;' scd, ts ve eonsider, ticconiplished, was that of 
praseutiiig the leading features of Christianity and marking out, clearly 
and distinctly, certain slements that axe often imposed upon the delndad as 
appertaining to Christianity, bat which are absolutely opposed thereto. 
ChriBiianitj was defined as " That doctrint reeord^d in tk« New Tatammt ei 
tuaght by Chritl and Hit apottUt." It was insisted, thut " Popery be allotted 
to the Pop« ; Lntberaniam to Lntliei ; Protestant State Churches to those 
who made or control them ; and Christianity to Chriet and His apostles." 
Chrtstisnitj, in ihia debate, is gnarded on both sides — on the one hand 
from thoijo who accept too little ; and on the other, from those who add 
to it and, consequently, put forth too much. It sets forth that Christ, 
without the aposdes, did not present the whole of the ChrisUan system, 
that He endorsed their official words and deeds, and that what He and 
they thus presented is Christianity. It also clitarly appears that that 
vast predicted Ecclesiastical Despotism, trhich has reared itself under the 
Christian designation, has nothing to do with Cliristianity, otherwise than 
as an impostor has to do with one whose mime he falsely and without 
irarrant aBsumes. With these points guarded Mr. Gradlaugh seems not to 
adnur« what he would fain make out to be Mr. King's Heterodox Christi- 
omty. He would have everything fonnd in the Old Testament {not in 
expreaa terms repealed by Christ in the New) as part and parcel of Christi- 
anity. The wars of the Israelites, the deception of Jacob, and whatever 
else in Old Testament history he deems unlovely must, for that very 
reason, he counted as appertaining to Christianity. His burlesqne of the 
Christian system appears as a most horrible monster. " If that be Christi- 
anity " said Mr. King " I will have none of it." But it is shown to be 
only the fiction of a mind disordered by haired oi- gross ignorance. Sida 
issaea, not a few, are crowded in by Mr. Bradlaugh, evidently to keep his 
<9ponent from dealing with the reai question. But enongh ! The reader 
most judge for himself. 



8CEIPTUBE DIFFICULTIES. 

1. How naj the Qtnaalogf of Jetnt as giT«n bj HattiieiT be reooneiled with thit 
fiven bj Luke J 

Am. Matthew gives the genealogy of Jesus through Joseph, his re- 

Snled father, Luke gives it through Mary, his real mother, for while 
Utt^em ezpresslysaysthat" Jacob b^at Joseph," Luke says, indefinitely 
of " Joseph who was of Heli," 1.0., »m-in-ia». It is true the cjlipsis might 
naturally enough be simply " son," as well as " son-in-law," hut as we 
find the same ellipsis occurring in the last link of the chain, " Adam, who 
-was ef Oed," where the strict idea of «m doea not exist, the same freedom 
may be allowed here lUso. Matthew, in v. 17, omits three names, either 
because they were not given in the family register, from which he copied, 
or firom a desire for equal numbers in the Uiree sections of his list. It is 
a striking circumstance also in favour of the accuracy of both genealogies, 
that the ancient Jewish and Pi^an controversialists never challenged their 
accuracy, which they would assuredly have done if they had perceived any 
flagrant inconsistency, as some moderns do. Besides, the word rendered 
" lUffMtd," ia Lnk« in. 99, is ht., "was reckoned in law," or "li^7 
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reckoned," and the same ellipsis ma^ be unilarstood before several of the 
ftddicional names. Julias Africanus, ad. IHO — 980. publiabed an 
ingeoioas theory of Heli and Jacob being hall' brothers, that Jacob murrisd 
his brother's (Heti's) widow, and had a son named Josepb, " legally 
reckoned Heli's 

S. How maj B[atthewiu.l-Z3,reportiiij[jMaiuboni in Bethlehem, Tiiitod bjMofp, 
and oarried into Kgjpt, and theace to INaiareth, be reconailed with Luke ii. 1-42, which 
reports Hit paranta u comiag from NaaireCh to Bethlaham, and wben the; had per- 
formed all things regiu^ling the child's cirBumcision and pretantatioa in tba temple, 
retarniiig to Galilee, to their citj Moiareth 7 

Ans. Omissions are not contradictions. Matthew appears to have 
written his history with the special view of poiniia^ out Jesus as the 
promised and long-expected Messiah and King of the Jem, whereas Luke 
views him more as the Son of Man, a man among men, having a regard to 
the Gentiles as well as to the Jews. Hence, there was a reason for LnUe 
mentioning tbe previous residence of Joseph and Mary in Galilee, which 
did oot eust in the case of Maithew. Besides, supposing that Matthew 
was really ignorant that the parents of Jesns had come from Galilee, what 
then ? It was not necessary that he should know; it no ways affected the 
truth of what he did know, and has recorded. Luke, on the other hand, 
makes no mention of the adoration of the Magi, and of the flight into 
Egypt. Buppose that he did not know of them. What then. Might 
they not have happened notwithstandiug ? Is his namtire false becanse 
of die omission? Was he bciund to write everything he knew or every- 
thii^ Uiat liappened to his Hero? The Sacred Books are uniformly, 
from the beginning of Geneses to the end of Bevelation, coDstructed on a 
diametrically different prinmple--~viz„ that of " salvation " and " adaptation " 
to the various parties for whose use they were indited or compiled. See 
John xxi. QG. 

8. How ma; the report ol the Sermon on the Komit, in Matthew vi. 2C — viiL 1, be 
raconoiled with that in Luke vi 12 — tii.1, m brief and varied in manypomta? 

Am. Critics are divided as to whether the discourses given by the two 
JGvangelists were spoken on the same occasion or not. Calvin, Grotins, 
Maldonatns, Tholuck, Meyer, De Wette, Tischendorf, Stier, Wieaeler, 
Bobineon, &c., asgue for their unity ; Erasmus, Lauge, Qreswell, Birks, 
Webster, snd Wilkinson, for their diversity. But admitting, nir the sake 
of argument, that they are of the same address, what then ? Simply 
that the one gives a longer report than the other, the one might have 
been delivered in about haif-an-hour, and the other in about ten minutes. 
Now the probability is that the address occupied two or three hours, with 
occasional interruptions, and questions, and explanations, on all sides ; as 
is the case at the present day in the east with missionary teachings. This 
would at once account for the variations of the language occaeionally met 
widi, 0.^., while Luke reports that 'the poor' and the 'hiingry' were declared 
happy or blessed, Matthew explains and enlarges as ' the poor in spirit,' and 
those hungering ' after righteousness.' (There is no ground whatever for sup- 
posing that Jesus and his apostles did not habitually speak Greek rather 
than Aramseon.) That Luke often, in passages of his Gospel, reports 
sentiments similar to those given in Matt. v. 7 is easily explained by 
remembering that a public teacher like Jesus, perambulatii^ the country, 
f« three years, must have often reiterated His doctrines with more or less 
verbal divaraitiesi aceordiug to the state of mind and feeling in which he 
finutd his auditors. How trifling the objection tliat becanse Jesus in one 
place Bi^a " £s je thersftm pe^," aa.i- in anotjiw " Se ye tfa^^ore 
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nurei/ut," the " ideas differ, and both camiot well be equally correct le- 
presentativea of the original word ;" when they may have beea spoken >t 
differeDt times, and eveo if thej formed part of the same (lisiM>ur8e, thej 
mat/ have beea used in different stages of the argument. 

Bib. NoU$ and Qiurui. 



JirtsIIijeBte of (Hui|Ins, &if. 



OLlcraCiiTOir.— The friendi residing at 
tliii place vho are connected witb the 
church ac Uudderafleld, Itave been gladilen- 
Al bj a TtaiC from Mr. D. King, wha, during 
the pait fortnight, haa deiiversd two lei;tiirra 
directed agaiiiit SecularigCic teaohiag. The 
former, upon " Ood and Kvil ; t.hu crimiii- 
alitT and uUiioate utilii; of i^iu," look plnoe 
in 6rook Street School Room, on Friday. 
Decembar 9th, the Rev. Or. W. Ueardnioi-t 
in the chair, i'liere waa a moderale guth' 
ering, which would doubt leas have bdan 
tar^e but for the eitreue severitj of ihe 
weather on the oceaaion. The leelue wu 
well received and produced a good iinproi- 
■ioD. At the cloae Secularist) were imitud 
to aCata ohjectiona, but they were wi<te 
enough to maintain a becoming ailence. 
Tlie second leoturo, entitled " Chris tiaiiiij 
—What are its Legitimate £ff«cti F " waa 
do'iTered in the aame place, on Wedneadat, 
December 11th, on wliiuh occasion we hail 
a good company, thr chair being occupied 
by W. Anderton, Eaq , of Cleckheaton. 
Mr. King'* remBrta were well reoeifed 
throaghout, prociui-ing frequent manifesta- 
tionis of apprOTal, and, at the eonduaion, an 

plauae. A rate cf thanki was afterwards 
cordislly and anaiiiniouslj given to the 
leeturer, for Ms "able argumentatiTe and 
instructive tieoturea." May the truths 
which on thia ocoHsion were so cocrincingly 
set forth be like bread eaat upon the waters, 
which aball be seen after many dajs. 

W. KnaBi.w. 
LiTXBPOOL. — We hare juat bid adieu to 
our baloTed brother Strang, who hu been 
labooriiig amongat tla for the last three 
montha, and whose labour, we are bappy 
to stole, haa not been in run. Ihe ehuroh 
has been edifled by hia fervent and loring 
teaohiag, and alto by hia noble example of 
devotion to the oauae of (he Master. Sinners, 
too, as many a* come to bear, hare had 
Jesus presented to them in a series of 
dUcoursBi delivered with power and ability 
of no ordinary charaotar. Through his 
eObrti, in co-operation with the work of 
other earnest brethren, nine persona hare 
1>een led to put on Christ by baptism, and 
others with whom he has bad oonTersation 
live hopafiil signs that they too wiLl aoon 
lakeoptluaiOHaadiallewirMiu, AsmkI 



will be of gruat service in preparing thsm 
for procbiiniiig the gUd ti ling* of tiie lox 
ol UoJ. Tliui we hiive b«Bn made le 
n'i lire over ginnera brou^'ht by the Qospal 
from a state of aiii and alienation into har- 
mony wilh the mind and will ot the bleaaed 
Uod, to whom we osurihe all the praise. 
T. CAsuu-rBxas. 
BooTLB (Liverpool).— Would it be any 
departure from the programme marked 
out for the SceUtatlieal Obfrver to inierl 
an account of our prooeediuga in Bootlt 
during the late municipal election. The 
action has bono valuable to us as a lesson, 
that when a aloar duly is laid upon the con- 
aeieiice it should be done without faltenng 
and without fear. Durinjj the municip^ 
election of 19U9 it waa alatsd that eveiy 

and it wai well known that all needful 
prfparaciona were made for repeating the 
tume orgiea this jear. Three daya before 
the eleetion two circulars were posted to 
everj elector in the ward in which the 
chief contest waa to lake place. The 
result was even more immediate and de- 
cided than we anticipated, for on the day 
before the election one of the candidates 
called upon the Chunnan of the Allisnee 
I no lament, and intimated tiiat he had 
arranged for a meeting of all the candidates, 
and their chturmeu. for conference with him, 
in half an hour. Of oouru he waa there to 
meet them, and with the oo-operatiou of W. 
M. Taylor, U.A., the U.P., Minister of 
Qootle, arranged with them to put out a 
placard calling upon the eleotora to aseist 
in their detenaination to do away with 
the giving of strong drink a* much as pot- 
lible. The effect upon thia election was Tery 
marked, drunkenness being aa much tiie 
•iception as in former yean it had been 
the rule. Probably the sucoesa we acliieTed 
y aot as an eoeoungsmeat and example 
those who are labouring to ameliorate 
the condition of society by the various 
cans, which tlie Divine Providence open* 

). a. T. T. 

Bbetpiili).— A few brethren bere oon- 
tinue to worship in aooordanoe with Prisni- 
otdeTt but in a ptinte h<MiM. On 
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XiOrd't-d^ Bftanioon thaj norincl a Tisit, 
«t the tiin« of the BrsakiDK of BrMd, from 
tile Editor of (ba EeaUtiattieal Obttrvr, 
irho ira« in the bum to deliver a coune of 
Iiectare«, not in >oj way srranged for bj 
tiiow brethren. The Lectnrea were adrer- 
tiied thus:— Temperuioe Hall, SermanB and 
IjeotoniB by David King- On Sunday, 
Norember 20, 1870, two Seroioiu vill be 
preached by David Eiog, Bran^lilt. Honi- 
ing st 1 0-30— *ubj«ct, "Christ — the great 
deaKmBtration." Evening at Six — eabjeot, 
" The keji of the Kingdon of Heaven." 
On Monday, Navember 21at, subject of 
Leoturo, " Typical evidence." Cbftirman, 
Bev. Canon Sale, D.D. On Tuasday, Nov. 
22nd, lubject, " The ultimate utility of 
Sin; or why did God suffer evil." Chair- 
man, Oev. Oiles Heater. On We'^nesday, 
Koiember Z3rd, aubjeot, " Chriatianitj — 
what are ite legitiraate effects." Chair- 
man. Rev. B. Stainton. Ga Thursday, 
Norember Z4tb, subject, "SeouIarUm — M 
morttl baiia and immorj resulcs." Chair- 
man, Mr. Batty Laugtey. The very large 
hall was not filled as was expected, but the 
cause was obrioui, the weather was uo- 
farourable, and it was the last few days of 
the School-board contest, when half a doien 
meetings were hald each night. But (till 
the meetings were most interesting. Some 
amonnt of kindly contr.>versy followed, 
much information was illicited, a vote of 
thanks to the Lecturer ws* stcondeil by a 
SacuIuTst, and eUppori«d by a half dozen 
speakers, the mnetmg earnestly testifying 
desire that Mr. King renew bia visit before 
long. 

BiilOEBUBit. — Bros. Bauiel Scott and 
William MnBougall have alternately given 
loi^a attention to Blaokburn during the 
last six weeks or morei and while rendering 
Bome assistance to the eldership in the chief 
matter of internal order and progress, sii 

Eersons have also been added to the church, 
y baptism intu Christ, with immediate 
prospect of further additions. W. Mc D. 

Nbw 'BsatWXt. — We have recently wit- 
nesard ihe good confession of four who 
have been added to the church. Thus our 
beloved brother Bvana ia seeiug the fruit of 
hiB labours. Our gatherings greatly enlarge, 
BO that we have not room comfortably to 
•eoommodBte those who come. We want 
> chapel Ter; much. C. C. 

IaiqH, (Lancashire). — Some months ago 
the Secularists made a raid into Leigh. Mr. 
Watts, Mrs. Law, Ilo., addressed crowded 
jneetings in the theatre. But they have 
been properly met. Mr. Mills (Indepen- 
dent minister of Leigh) made known the 
character of the Glthy literature put forth 
by the Bradlangh and Wutta party, by 
means of the so'oalled national Beformer, 
and dared the m«a to read before the pnb- 



lic the books recommended. LBotoreahavB 

been givtn in the same theatre by Joseph 
Barker andDavid King, and the Secularists 
now throw up the ground. Mr. Watts 
made a Goal effort recently by advertiiing 
three lectures. The first and seoond nighta 
he had scarcely enough hearers to warrant 
his lecturing, and the third night be gave up 
in despair, without delivering the leoture, 
but taking care to abnse the ministers for 
not aUowiDg their hearer* to attend. In 
the Saiioiial Refomtr, he admits the 
failure, but charges it, not to the account of 
the miniatera, but to that of the employers, 
who in some unusual way have all the 
people under control, so that they could 
attend hia lectures before the eiposure of 
the filtby books, but could nut do so after 
they ander-tood what Natioaal Reformtr 
Secularism ia allied to. Mr. King delivered 
two lectures (December 6 and 6), in the 
theatre, which wore most heartily received, 
and may he considered a aort of " coming ia 
at the death " of the recent Secularistio 
attacli upon Leigh. 

HnnoBaapiELD, (December 1870). — We 
have been greatly cheered and favoured by 
a visit from our beloved Brother King. 
The X«rd's-day previous to lib first Irclure, 
the Chureh was delighted by receiving 
three individuals into fellowship, who the 
preceding Wednesday evening had been 
baptised into tha death of Jesus. We had 
intBuded and arranged for four Anti-Secu- 
lariat Lectures in the Assembly Booms, 
Queen Street, vit., Thursday and Friday, 
December 8th and 9th, and tlie Monday 
and Tuesday following, but on account of 
the pre-letting ou the Friday, were de- 
barred for that evening. A considerable 
number of our memben-hip residing in 
the neighbourhood of Ch ckbealon. we pro- 
cured the Free We^leyan acliool room there 
fort he Friday and following Wednesday, 
and Mr. King's able teaching and fearless 
exposition of truth on those occasion a 
cansed no small stir among the people. 
The three lectures delivered to us in Hud- 
dersfield, have been highly instructive and 
edifying. On each of those occasions we 
bad a member of the Town Council in the 
chair j all of whom were representative 
the religious deDOminationa of tlie 



put questions to the lecturer each night, 
one only availed himself of the privilege, 
but we had pleasure in listening to thet«sti- 
~"ny of proposera and seconders (Ohurch- 
n and others) of votes of thanka to the 
lecturer, as they aeknoivledged hia fltnesa, 
clearness, and intelligence, for the work he 
bad undertaken. On Lord'a-day morning, 
December the 11th, Mr. King addresB«l 
the OhuTcb, taking for his subjeet the 
apostle's exhortation, " Let ui have axioi 



whereby we rniij sibtk Gtod McwptftWy with 
TBTsrence and Qodly fesr." la the Bfter- 
noon, in Gteorge Street Chopel (built by the 
•o called UomMmiana, but diiueed now and 
kindly lent for the occuian), an attaDtive 
oongregation heard him dUooarea on the 
"Keje of the Kingdom." In theeTening 
lie preached in our own Chapel, to a 
erowded aadienoa. The reraembrsnoe of 
thii Tiait will be kng cheriihed, in our 
midat. May Ood, our Heavenly Father, 
long spare hie life to labour in the midst of 
the Ohnrohee, and may the seed he has 
sown during hia risit here be cultivated by 
na, and in the final harrest, may we appear 
with him in gbry. Amen. The Huddtri- 
field Examiner give considerable and i 
teretting reports of the leetnre. 

W. E. K. 
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the chumh meeting in Milton 
tained serioas losses by the hand of death. 
WUliam Carey Ban-it (the only surrivine 
eon ot W. D. Harris), afler a long and 
paiofal affliction, calmly breathed hia last 
on Che S9th of April, in the 35th year of his 
age, leaving not only a dear wife to 
her loss, but many brethren who reir 
him with aSeotioa. Having given himself 
to the Lord when very young, he waa 
&ithM unto death, C/iarlet Saxall was 
called into reet in Jnne, aft«r only a ehort 
iUneae. Tbii brother wm a smith, And 
apparently was a strong man, suited to bis 
ttaile, and, being only id the prime of life, 
we thought he might lire for many years, 
but he was suddenly stricken down by 
internal diacaae and died before the oburch 
knew of hia illness. He was with 

feara, and we have 
uilt upon the Bock. CharUt Dovey waa 
called away, after only thirty houre' illness, 
on Lord's day, November 27, in the 63rd 
year of his age. He was brought among us 
seven years ago, through the instrumentality 
of Br. Earl, but hod very many years 
lived in the love of Qoi3. While with ua he 
waa moat regular in his attendance at the 
Lord's table ; in death he knew no fear. 
Charlet Wright was summoned to his 
reward on July 2(1, about 38 years of age. 
He had been in delicate health a long time, 
though able to attend to hia work as a 
oompositor till within a few days of hia 
death. He will long he remembered by 
man; as the author of many beautiful 
hymns and olher piecps of poetry, which 
appeared in the timibeam, publlahed by 
T. H. Milner. 

Chii^ea. — I may also record the decease 
of tlie mush-loved young brother, SMm-t 



WiltM Blaek (eldett tntviting son e' 
Eubert Blai-k, of Knighlebridge, and Kraod- 
Bon of the lata venerable James Wallii), 
who depuMd thia life, at Nottingham. 
September 16, after only two daya' illaeM, 
in hia 15th year. He sarrendered obedienM 
to the Saviour in his IBth year, and being 
amiable, pious, and kind, he waa held in 
much esteem by his fond parents and rela- 
tions, and also by the church at CheW, 
where he aaaisted in the Sunday aohooL 
He was studious, and of muoh promiH. 
Many followed his- remains to Bromptca 
OeineCery, London, and shed tears of 
sorrow for their losa and sympathy with th» 
bereaved pareata. Thus was cut off in a 
few hours one who was seemingly strong 
and destined to long life. But doubtiesl 
our Heavenly Father does all thlaga well, 
and makes all things work together for 
good to those who k}ve Him. We call to 
mind the words of Dr. Toung — " That lifs 
is long which answora life's peat end." 
W. Il 
Mary An* MoLtk/re departed this lift 
December 7, 1870, in her 27th year) 
being niece of W. and A. OoUing, by whom 
ehe was brought up, vaA to whom ahe had 
ever been moat dutifuL Bhe had firm fsitli 
in tbe Ooapel, and lived to Qod. During 
her tUneae she suiTered muoh, and toek 
much delight in the Psalms, and found con- 
solation in some of our beaatifnl hyumi, M 
" I have a Home above," and " For tm 
with the Lord." Her end was peaoa 

W. Couars- 
Bfor^ Wrigley fell asleep in im* 
November 21, 1870, aged 80 year*, le»n*l 
a sister wife to mourn her loe*. He«M 
taken after only a few days' illness, but 
though the call was sudden he was prepand. 
He waa one of those recently added to (ha 
Leiceater church on the oocoaion of *>>■■ 
from Br. D. Kjog. His love for tiie trull 
and his rejoicing at recent deliveranae 
from errors were manifested by an ew 
active deaire to convey to other* wbst be 
hod found so bleaaed to hia own soul. Eia 
diligent study of tbe Bible and constant 
search for more truth (thankful for any 
help, but Iceting oil by the aure word) wen 
marked features during the short time he 
waa permitted to remain with us. The ebnren 
anticipated a faithful and useful laboDrff, 
but the Lord baa not so purposed. It.ia 
ours to cry " Thy will be done." May tie 
Father of all mercies bless the widow ana 
her inbnt aon ! 

iiioiariISBH«-,ofWardington,dep»rtrt 
thia life, in bia 78th year, December O, 
1870. During twenty-five yean he hM 
ioved and followed the Saviour. E. "■ 

ChrUtiita Broad/oof, of Blackburn («* 
of Robert Broadfool, late of Wolverhsnip- 
ton) departed thia life Deeember i*, IBWi 
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aged 66 yean. Hartng long ]o*ed th« 
Skriour, she ma ina«nM into His nain« 
H a raolt of tb« prs«mtatioD of the truth 
in oonneotion witii ths formation of the 
ehnmh in WolTerhsmplon. Patient, kmd- 
ij, and erer regaidfiil of the law of the 



Lord, the waa belored by ell tba bretlirai 
who kn«w her. 

" How bleued, Lord, are they 
On Thee eeourelj rtajed I 
Nor shell thej jet in life alanoed, 
ITor jet in death diemayed." 
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HOME PIETY. 
"Let them learn to show [detj at home."— 1 Tim. t. i. 



So wrote Paid to Ephesns, to Timothj, for 
the gnidanoe of diaoiplea, that they might 
■how ti'sa filial lore. Bj attending to this 
&r*t dnt^ titey leeon^ienied theii parents 
or goazdiana for the oare bestowed npon 
thatn during ohildliood, and aleo gaved the 
Oiareh troni a bordea wMoh trol; belongs 
to indindoal membeiH. Bona or daughters, 
therefore, have not the right to allow the 
ehnroh to support their parents wMle thaj 
aie able bo to do ; for, as Paul tells ns, if a 
Sample willingly aegl^ot the personal main- 
tcmanoe of those of hia own hooae, he bas, 
in go doing, " deaiod the laiih, and is worse 
than an iu&del." "Tor hard language, 
Paul," m^ Boue one. Yes, no doubt, bat 



that it 






le heart will tor a m 



But tke baaoDi of boHe pietj may be oar- 
ried farther than the mera oonteit of this 
passage wonld seem to imply. LooUng 
opon the aeotenoe above as a simple motto, 
then Uie prmciple of the teaching inolndea 
the entire practice of religion at home as 
seen both io the individual and in the Aohm 
Otelf. 

O I he kind to the loved ones at home. 
Here, aorely, all earthly heart-joys meet, 
and aQ the holiest affeottons of the aool are 
drawD ont into healthy eieroise by the edn- 
eatdve inflnence of the family lUe. That 
disciple, whether from choice or nocesaity, 
ia bat iis31 educated who has not culled ita 
flowera for the enrichment of hii own spiri- 
tual life. Other delights than those of 
"sweet home" often monopolise undue 
attanlion, and the very dcceitiulness of the 
heart, or souxnegg of the individnol nature, 
magnifies its little triala into mountaiua 
which oast a dark shadow of doubt upon ita 
hearth, make its eweetnesa bitter, and 
stands between the soul and its potent in- 
fluences for good. 

Jnst look at our John ooming into chapel 
with his wife and family on a Lord's-day 
morning. AH are clean, tidy, happy, and 
contented. The boys and girls appear to 
have pat on their Sunday faces, and every- 
thing is bright and cheerful, as it onght to 
beonooeh an ooeaei<m. " Sa<th a ba^V 



family," is the general remark ; " he ought 
to be prond of it." And ao he ia, let me tell 
you, for several of them are in lie Chnn^, 
and the younger ones are in the Snudaj 
School, and Uins in a fair way of being 
trained up in the nurture and atbaonitionof 
the Lord. But this ia jnst one aide of the 
pictnre. Let us look at home. So long as 
the chUdten are kept tidy and clean, and 
family matters run smoothly, ooi John ia 
very kind and afbble— a better man never 
breathed. He is a jewel of a husband. Bnt 
a flaw in domestic arrangemeota is sore to 
upset his good temper and he beoomes aa 
surly aa a bear and will hardly apeak to 
any one at home. The family is large, and 
his wife, with a liUU help from her eldest 
daughter, has a hard stmggle to move 
along. The daughter might do more if it 
were not that, like many, she is fondw of 
walking OQt hi the evenings, aft^ faotoiy 
work is over, than of helping her mother, 
and thus showing piety at home. Well, 
sometimes the dinner is a little late, or 
hardlj done to a turn ; the parlour is not 
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been meddling irith his books. John is 
going out, and his overcoat isn't bmsbed, 
his boots are not blacked, his vrite is so 
taken up, for baby has the whooping cough, 
or little Johimy is ill with scarlatina. Then, 
awful to relate, he finds that his collar 
is minus a button, and he already late for 
that leotnre. Then, I am sorry to say, our 
John completely fragets himself, gmmblea 
in a very nnchristian fashion, and fiuoea 
about the earelessneea of certain people, 
and the trials of certain huBbands. He 
thus puts himself completely ont of temper 
with everybody and evetythiug and cannot, 
I am sure, enjoy the meeting ; in abort, 
over such trifles he makes himself miser- 
able, and also forgets the need of piety at 
home. His wife is a Christian woman, with 
not BO mnoh piuh in her, perhaps, as John 
would like. Yet, as the weaker vessel, she 
bears op, and goes along wonderfully under 
all her family cares. She has her times of 
sorrow and depression, however, like other 
DWthen, when her budtn kt ilttMfi too 
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nnuh to beu, I luva dioppMl in upon h«r 
juBt M Jolm bjid gOQfl to Bome DMetug — for 
he doesn't its; rnnoh at home with his 
familj in the eveniun when he on^ht to, 
let me tell yon — ftnd lonnd that she had 
been toMnga " little ei;" OTei her tronblsB, 
aa she colled it, to ease her hnrdened heart. 
Withal sba is ft tme wife, lovee her hus- 
band and family, never compUios to any 
one, hnt atniggUa on. waiting for a happier 
time, perchance in her adTanoed years ; if 
Dot, then OD the other dde of the.rircr 
of lite, where there will be " rest for the 
w«ary." In the meantime ahe eagts her 
bnrden on the Lord, and in faith and 
patieDoe does her part as a mother and a 
Christian, blowing that in dne season she 
will reap if she faints not. Though this be 
the case, still I hnov that a tittle more for- 
bearancs on the part of John, a little word 
of sympathy now and then from him when 
he comes home from work and finds her in 
the midst of family tronble, a few thooghts 
read a!ond from hie " preoions books." in- 
stead of keeping all to himself, as he sits 
by the fiiende, wonld nerra that little 
woman's heart anew, fall tike oil upon the 
troubled waters, lift half the burden of her 
cares away, and give her motive power to 
oreroome more easily the trials of her lot. 
And why, we ask, if snoh blessed resnlts 
flow from little deeds of kindness and little 
words of love, should they not be rendered 
to one another by those who are " heirs 
together of the grace of lite ?" -' Bear je 
one another's burdens and so fnlfll the law i 
of Christ." I 

Christian hnsbande and fathers dear, yon 



know that " osr John" is no fandfd ple- 
tnre. Perhapa he siti in tdiufnl ^"'^ anlflali 
ignoranee' by jonr own heaiihitons hnnlT 
ooDcooting aome grand scheme of noili- 
wide benerolenoe and forgetting the piiot 
claims of the lored onea at home to s 
sapreme place in his heart. Bat we mnit 
arouse him from his day-dream, and saj, 
" Shame iqKmyonr inoonaiBtenoj aa ■ Chiit- 

That man haa yet to leant the A B C of 

practioal religion who loses hie temper sad 
^ows his manhood, not to mention hil 
Christian feeling, to be orercome, to His 
discomfort of aU oronnd, 1^ an ooaasumal 
late or ill-cooked dinner, speckled linen, 
battonless shirts, or snoh peis^maleteeteni. 
They eay that " every soldier is a hero, bnt 
not to his lalet," and may it not be that 
some hnsbands and brothers are Gliristiaiia 
to all bnt to those ot their own bmOiesT 
Yes, brother, wtiile yoa are away — poadbly 
in all good ooneaience — spending all yoar 
piety and lavishing all yonr ofl^bility npOB 
some prayer or pnblic meeting, or periiapl 



for gentlemaoliness, philanthropy, and ds- 
votion, what can the little world by yom 
own fireside, who are often pained to the 
heart by yonr neglect, domestio posTishoeH, 
and petty tyranny, think at yonr eondnott 
And what does the divine law of love, iats'- 
preted in its broadest light, aay of yonr 
oondnotT Why, that genuine vibtt, whicll 
includes all the benign and joy-givhig vir- 
tues of the Christian otiaraoter, sbodls uh 
BioiN ii Hou. luorai. 



WORDS FROM THE WORK TABLE— NO. XXXII. 

" Enow ye not that they whieh ran in a race run aH, bat one reeeiveth the piiiel 
So run that ye mi^ obtain. And every man that striveth for the mastery ta temper^ 
in all things. Sow tbey do it to otitiuii a corruptible ocown ; bat ire an incorruptible." 
1 Cor. ii. 34, 35. 

" And if a man also strive for mastaties, yet is be not oiowned, except he sttive law- 
fn%." 9 Tim. iL 6. 

" Whranfore, seeing we also are compassed about by so great a cloud of w 
let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth ao esmly beset ns, and let m 
with pati£Dce the raoe Bet before us, looking imto Jeans, the author and finisher d 
faith." Heb. lii. 1, a. 



Ths ApoBtle evidently makes allu- 
sioa to tbe institated games, the 
chief of which were the Olympic, 
celebrated with great pomp anil 
magnificence every fifth year by an 
immense conconrse of people from 
all parts of the norld. The most 
formidable and opulent sovereigns 
were competitors for the Olympic 
crown. The ezercises consisted 
prioupally in roimmg, wrestling, and 



chariot-racing. The candidates were 
to be freemen and of unexceptionable 
morality. They had to conform to a 
prescribed course of diet for some 
time at their own homes ; but when 
their names were enrolled amongst 
the competitors, the law required 
them to reside at Etis for the apace 
of thirty days before the games 
commenced, where the preparatory 
exercisw w«re gone tbrosglC mga- 
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int-ended hj a nnmber of illuBtrioiis I 
persons ; & form of diet was authori- 
tatively prescribed and strictly in- 
spected, ia order tliat the compeiitors 
might acquit themselves as worthy of 
the Orecian osme and worthy of the 
crowd of illustrious personages by 
whom they would be surrouaded 
" On the appointed day a lierald 
called over their names, read to them 
the laws, led tbem round the stadium 
and with a loud vuice demunded if 
any In that vast assembly cuuld lay 
aughl to the charge of the caudiilaie^. 
It no reply, then they were conducteil 
to the allar and a solemn oatli ex- 
acted fi'om them that they wunld 
observe the strLcteat humour in the 
contention. Those who were to 
engage in the foot race were brought 
lo the barrier to await the signal. 
When the c;ord fell, all at once sprung 
forward, fired with the love of glmy, 
conscious that the eyes uf all tha' 
vast assembly were upun them ami 
that the envied palm, if their's. 
would secure tUem hi^h hnnoiu' anii 
immortalize their memory." y/e miiy 
imagine with what rapidity they 
would speed on their course and 
stretch every nerve to reach the 
gout. No clothing impeded their 
movements, they were naked. At 
an early period a scarf bad been 
worn round the waisi, but on.- 
Or^ippus, happeuing to be thrown 
down by his scarl becoming entangled 
about hts feet, am beinj; killed by 
the fall, it was decreed that all future 
competitors should contend naked. 
The priaea contended for were " chap- 
lets comprised of sprigs of wild olive 
and branches of palm, they ^ 
placed upon a table in the middle of 
the stadium in full view of the com- 
petitors, so that looking upon them 
they might be stimulated to press 
forward in the race. Near the goal 
the tribunal was erected, on which 
were seated the presidents, persons 
Tenerable for years and character, 
who were the arbiters and judges of 
those arduous contentions, the im- 
|iutiid witnesMi of the respective 



merit and pretensions of each com> 
batant, and who with the strictest jus- 
tice conferred the crown." 

These scenes must have been 
familiar to Che apustle Paul, and 
beautifully has he used them. In 
the first Epiijtle to the Connthians 
he views the Christian as a com- 
petitor in the race of life, for a never- 
fading crown, in contradistinction to 
those crowns which were so anxiously 
striven for and which consisted of 
wild olives or of parsley, whose fresh< 
neas and beauiy scarcely survived 
the winning. In the elttvenih chap- 
ter of the Hehrewii he recounts the 
]uighty deedsof fuilhin the worihies 
ol the former dispensatiim, and, as 
It Vere, ranges iham into one vuat 
assembly in whose presence th<' then 
iind future generutions were to run 
the racHforetcjTial life; their presence 
was to animate the i-acere and stimu- 
late them to keep the course, so that 
nuthin;^ should turn them from the 
straight line. 

On one occasion as a competitor 
pressed forward in the race, a golden 
,ipple Whig thrown ncrosa hia path, 
lie turned aside to pick it up and 
thus allowed another to pass before 
liim; by so doing he lost the crown. 

How often have we now to lament 
■ •ver the turning uside of those who 
have for a time I'un well ; worldly 
piO'jperity tempts them and they 
leave the straight line, not intending 
t') desert Christ, but only to make 
the best of boih worlds, which they 
conceive may be done by conforming 
to wordly customs, without altogether 
loosing their hold of Church require- 
ments. Such an attempt generally 
ends in an abandonment of Christ 
and Christ's laws. They lay hold of 
the apple and lose the crown. 

As the athlete had to dispense 
with all that could encumber, so the 
Christian is to throw .oflf " erwy 
weight and the siu that doth so 
easily beset." Thii will cover every 
hindrance in his course. There are 
some things that cannot be classed 
with sina, tbat sorely hinder in the 
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race and tam the eyes from Jeaos. 
There are weights of various IciudH — 
undue love of home and family, in- 
terfering with the Saviour's reqnire- 
mentB, and preventing labour for the 
spread of his cause — business en- 
gagements allowed to obtrude when 
Christ's laws and ordinances should 
be attended to. As the racer's 
clothing was all CEist off, lest the 
loose robes then worn should en- 
tangle, impede progress, and perhaps 
cause death ; so the Christian must 
he aware of all that would impede 
in the heavenly race : of the en- 
tanglements of the world that would 
lead a young man into business 
relations or companiunship or part- 
nership with a worldly peraon ; that 
would lead a young woman to keep 
company or form the life union with 
one not a Christian, because of good 
worldly prospects or comely appear- 
ance; Uiat would lead parents to place 
their youthful treasures in poaitions 
of doubt and danger because thereby 
worldly interest might be advantaged. 
The race must be lawfully run, and 
these entanglements must be thrown 
off if the crown is to be won. This 
may at first sight seem difficult, bat, 
as in the race, the prize was placed 
right before the competitors to urge 
them on, and the judges waited to 
place upon their heated brow the 
wreath they so much desired ; the 
herald stood ready to proclaim their 
victory, and the vast throng of illus- 
trious spectators, auxious to take up 
the shout of congratulation and 
acknowledge the conquerors ; while 
they kept all this in view there was 
little chance of their tnming aside, 
So tlie Obristian is to press forward, 
patiently looking unio Jena, who will 
crown not on» racer only, but everyoru 
that strives lawfully. They strove 
to gain a fadii^ chaplet — Christiana 
strive for the unfading ciown of im- 
mortality. They entered the lists 
and submitted to a rigid discipline 



to gain applanse and a fading palm 
— the Cluistisn is to strive for the 
Msster's " Well done, good and 
&ithful servant ; enter into the joy 
of thy Lord." As they gained honour 
and renown, so the Christian, who 
overcomes temptations and perse- 
veres until the goal be reached, will 
receive a new name and an abnn- 
dont entrance into the everlasting 
kingdom. 

We are on the threshold of anetber 
year. Many who commenced this 
year full of life and vigonr have 
finished their course. Of aome we 
can confidently say, they have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid 
up for them a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shsU give them at that day. 
We know not of whom this may be 
said at the close of the next year, 
but let each strutch every nerve and 
press on with vigour toward the 
mark for the prize, the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesns. Chris- 
tians have a brighter hope, a richer 
prize, a nobler crown, a more illss- 
trious assembly, and a more righteoni 
judge placed before them to stimu- 
late to perseverance, to reach the 
goal, than was offered to the Gre- 
cian competitors. Their victory 
vrould endure only for a short time — 
the Christian's through eternity. 
Their honours would moulder in the 
dust — the Christian's bloom for ever 
in that state where pain and pick; 
ness, sin and sorrow, cannot enter. 
Seeing then that we have such great 
and precious promises, let ns — 

" CoTGnont with hand and hsart 
1o follow Chiiat our Lord ; 

With world and sin snd self to put, 
And to obej Mb word. 

To lovB each other heartU;, 
In truth and in frinoerity ; 

And under eroas, reproaoh and ihsme, 
To glorify his ha^ name," 

LouiSB. 

Birvmtgham, Bee., 1670. 
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THE PKESENT AGE AND ITS GREATEST NEED* 

Nbablt ninetaea centuries have elapsed since tlie advent of Christ, and 
still the " world lies in wickedness ;" still millioDS of souls are starving 
for the bread of life. It is readily granted that Christianity has gained 
many signal and glorious triumphs; has shown itself to be mighty through 
God in palling down the strongholds of Satan. In fact, all the progress 
made daring the present centary la the world's civilization comes directly 
or indirectly, from the Christian reli^on ; and yet, it cannot be denied that 
its success is not what ought to be expected from a power so puissant in 
its regenerating and transforming influence. 

Why is it that we are compelled to make this admission ? Is it because 
the Gospel is less powerful than in the days of the apostles, when it 
" turned the world upside down," and achieved the most splendid victories 
in the face of the severest opposition ? Or is it because the people are 
naturally less inclined to hear it and consider its claims ? I do not think 
that any well-informed Christian will accept either of these views as the 
true solution. We cannot admit that the Gospel has lost any of its power. 
It is still "the power of God to salvation to every one that believeth." 
Neither will it do to affirm that men are naturally less disposed to obey 
the Gospel now than in the early days of Christianity. On the contrary, 
the world is much more enlightened now than then, and certainly less 
iuclined to make a stubborn opposition to the truth. We mustlook, then, 
to other causes for a solution of the apparent disproportion between the 
means employed and the results obtained in the work of bringing the 
world under the iuSuenca of the Christian religion. And in order to 
bring the whole subject before you in a manner somewhat commensurate 
with its importance, I propose to examine the following questions :— 

I. What are thk obstacles that hindeh the Gospel's success? 

II. How MAT THESE OBSTACLES BE OVERCOME ? 

III. To WHAT EXTENT ABE WE BBSFOKSIBLE FOB THE COHVEBSION OF 
THE WOBLD? 

I think it will not be denied that these are very, proper questions to 
propound on this occasion. For what do all our efforts mean, if they are 
not intended in some way to contribute to the great work of bringing the 
world under the power and dominion of Christ ? Useless indeed is our 
waste of time and treasure if we are not labouring for the salvation of ft 
Lost and ruined race. No matter whether we preach the Gospel from the 
palpit, or publish it through the press, the one great object in view should 
be the conversion and sanctification of the world. This is a question of 
most absorbing interest to every member of the Church of Christ, and, 
until it is answered, all otbpr questions are of but minor importance. Let 
us then consider — 

I. WHAT ABB THa OBSTACLES THAT HltTDEB THE GosPEl'S BUOCBISS ? 

In order that I may giv& a correct answer to this question, it is 
necessary to have a just conception of the relations of Christianity and 
the world. These are at enmity with each other, and this enmity is of 
snch a nature that it must be eternal, unless one or the other yields. 
When the conflict is an open and fair one, it is neither very long nor 
obstinate. The world is rapidly subdued and brought under the dominion 
of Him who is King of kings end Lord of lords. Witness the eaccess of 

• DeUyerei bofcw tlw AmuiciB Biiita Uaton, H»w Irak Citj, bi K. T. Umn. ,: 
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Ohristianitjr when first introduced. The opportimiUes for promnlgmg its 
principles were far less than now, and jet there never has been 4 period 
in the history of the Church when the triumphs of the Cross were more 
signal and glorious than daring those primiCive days. The contest wem 
th^ a fair one. It was narrowed down to the single question of " What 
think ye of the Christ ?" This gave the advocates of truth a very decided 
advantage, and, for some time, the Gospel went on conquering and to 
conquer, bearing dovm all opposition, and filling the hearts of thousands 
with the joys of salvation from sin. Bat, after awhilo, the conflict took 
on another form. The cormptions of Christianity, and the ever-changing 
phases of infidelity, introdnced a mnltiplicity of new and distracting issnoH, 
which changed the whole character of the straggle, and greatly retarded 
the progress of the gospel in the conversion of the world. This is the 
chief difficulty at present. The obstacles in the way of the aospel'B 
success now are : 1. Rationalism. 9. Catholidam. 3. Sectarianism. 
These do not make a fair issue. They will not fight the truth on the 
prinutiTS battle-fields ; but fortifying themselves behind many of its 
popular doctrines, they are able to make such a defence as to partially 
paralyze all true Christian effort. Let us, then, examine the character of 
these, and seft how it is that they stand in the way of the success of the 
Gospel. 

1. Rationtdwn is &e generalization of modem infidelity. 

We are no longer troubled with the infidelity of Paine, Hume, Volney, 
and Voltaire. This type has been met and vanquished. But we have to 
contend against a far more insidious foe. What Satan could not accom- 
plish by a bold and direct attack, he seeks to accomplish by the plausible, 
bat mischievous influence of Rationalism. Hence, this expresses the 
exact character of modem infidelity. And that it is a dangerous enemy to 
the Church is readily admitted by all, and that it is now exerting a 
powerful influence agtunst the progress of Christianity ought not to be 
denied by any. Under such leaders as Strauss, Renan, Colenso, and 
Lecky, in Europe, and a number of lesser lights in America, Rationalism 
has made considerable progress in leavening the minds of the people with 
its subtle poison. It comes to us with so many professions of friendship 
that we are frequently deceived. Bat its smile is that of a hypocrite ; its 
kisses those of Judas Iscariot. The Mends of Christ must hold no parley 
with it. Science has its proper place, and in that place it is useful, and 
its utterances shonld be respected. But it must not be allowed to usurp 
the authority of God's word. In religion we walk by Faith, and not by 
Sight — ^we rest on Authority, not on Philosophy, Truth is our guide, the 
precious truth of Heaven, and not the dim flickering light of poor, fnul 
bnman reason. 

But Rationalism is not science proper. It simply steals scientific terms 
in which to clothe its subtle sophistries. True science is not opposed to 
the supernatural ; it finds in the supernatural its only rational explanation 
— leans on this as its only support. M. Saintes, who has given consider- 
able attention to the whole snbject, states this matter thus : 

" It is indisputably true that God, in granting reason to man, has not 
forbidden its exercise. As religion, the queen of all minds, possesses 
indestructible rights over them, so has human reason also rights which 
cannot be disputed. Kant has justly said : ' Faith which should oppose 
itself to Beason could not longer exist.' With this view we form an idea 
of itationaUsm similar to that conceived by the great Leibnitz, which, with 
our preaont ideas of troA, we caasot regt^ as nnreasoiuible. Bnt tliiR 
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right of hamftn reasaa to esamine and discuss, diffara widely from its self- 
constitution as supreme judge on religious matters, and from the wish to 
Bubmit God and conscience to its own tribunal, which it declares to be 
infallible. This, hoirever, has been the case in modern times, when 
philosophy has openly avowed itself the enemy of Christianity, and when 
those who were terrified by its raah demands have sought to confoond them 
by the devices of Bationalism — thus hastening to ruin the edifice which 
they aspired to restore."* 

In view of this fact, it is easy to see why the influence of Rationalism 
is so pernicious. It " steals the livery of heaven in which to serve the 
devil," and, iu this way, avoids a fair and honest issue with the religion of 
Christ. It is the duty of every Christian to labour assiduously for the 
overthrow of this popular error. 

9. Catholicism is the opposite extreme from Itati(maiism, and is, properly, a 
r^iffion of iupertlttum, 

Batioualism pretends to rest on human reason, and will accept nothing 
S3 trath in religion except that which the reason approves ; but Catholic- 
ism entirely ignores reason, and finds its enthusiasm in a blind idolatry of 
the traditions of antiquity. What one does through philosophy, the o^er 
doas through ignorance ; one is religious anarchy, the other religious 



It is difficult to conceive.of a more absolute tyranny than that system of 
wiueh Pius IX is the acknowledged head. It binds the conscience, fetters the 
intellect, and paralyzes the energies of the whole man. Wherever it has a 
eantrolling infinence, it crushes out the spirit of progress, and turns the 
world's civilization back toward the Middle Ages, when the sombre night- 
shade of ecclesiastical despotism shut up the nations in an almost total 
maral darkness. Look at the countries where, at this time, it holds un- 
disputed sway. Is further evidence necessary to demonstrate that its 
mfluence is fatal to the advancement of any people ? Go to Italy, the home 
of clear skies and sweet songs, and the nearer you approach the Vatican the 
less is seen of all that life, energy, and active benevolence which mark a 
Chiistiau civilization. But, on the contrary, you are haunted hy the 
ghost of superstition, followed hy the trains of poverty, and disgusted with 
the idolatry of passion. Aud all this, too, is witlua the streets of tha 
Sternal City, where the bells of St. Peter'a affect to ring for the great 
steps of the world's religious progress. 

Bat this is only one of the many examples that might be cited. Go to 
Aastria ; go to Spain ; go to Mexico ; and every-where you meet the same 
evidence of political, social, and religious stagnation ; every-where it is 
shown that the supremacy of Catholicism in any land is the end of all 
advancement, and the destruction of the highest and noblest aspirations of 
the soul. And yet, this terrible monster is holding its despotic sway over 
the destiny of millions. Is it not time that something was done to break 
ita influence, and let the light of the glorious Gospel of the blessed God 
into the hearts of its benighted subjects ? This must be done before the 
Korld can be converted to Christ, How it can be done, will be noticed in 
tha proper place. 

3. Sectarianism it the embodiment of all the religiow bigotry and selfiskneu 
Oiatfoiter and perpetuate divisions among the people of Ood. 

Need I spend time ia trying to prove the evils of Sectarianism? 
Certainly not to those who have a just appreciation of the great religious 
^Imggle that is now stirring society to its very foundations. When 
Batioualism, oa oHe hand, is bringing to its support all the learning of 
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tiuB wondarfnl age, aod proadly aad defiantly waging an uncompromiamg 
crusade against the Bible and the Gliristian religion ; and when Catholic ism, 
on the other, is rapidly Bpreading ita deadly influence among all nations, 
- tongues, and peoples, it does seem to me it is no time for the friends of 
tmth and of human progress to be wasting their energies in discussing 
qnestions whose importance is measured by the relations of meum and timm, 
and whose difference by that between tweedledee and tweedledum, fiat 
the greatest evil of Sectarianism, after all, lies in the fact that, like Ration- 
alism and Catholicism, it does not make a fair issue. They hsTS 
power to harm Christianity chiefly because they incorporate into their 
systems enough of the truth to make their plea plausible and appareutlj 
consistent ; while Protestantism, becoming disintegrated through the 
influence of Sectarianism, has incorporated enough error to make its plea 
weak, and consequently, in its present divided state, is wholly inadequate to 
do the work which is necessary to the conversion and sanctlfication of ihe 
world. Hence, it is evident that the great religious contest of the present 
is between a feeble, divided, and hesitating Christianity, and strong, bold, 
defiant enemies. Bnt, notwithstanding these disadvantages. Protestant- 
ism has done great things for the world. The age is luminous with its 
light, and its triumphs are seen in every land where it has controlling 
influence. And now, if it has accomplished so much in its divided and 
broken condition, what might it not accomplish if its divisions were 
heated, and the spirit of Sectarianism entirely cast out of it ? We have 
now briefly examined the obstacles in the way of the Gospel's success. 
We have seen what these are, and how it is that they hinder that success. 
Let us now consider — 

II. How MAY THESE OBSTACLES BE OVERCOME ? 

This is a question of the greatest importance to all who love the cause 
of Christ, and hope for the conversion of the world. It is emphatically 
ffie question of the present age ; the one which involves more of social, 
political, and religious interest than all other questions that have agitated 
the public combined. What, then, shall be done to accomplish the great 
end proposed? What instrumentality is equal to such a grand result? 
I answer: The BUtle, faithfully tranilated into all languages, univerially 
eircidaud, and itt paramount authority in all matters of religion fully and 
compUuly establithed. When Sod's Holy Word shall be thus honoured, 
then may we fondly hope that the day is not far distant when the king- 
doms of this world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and his 
Christ. 
1, The BiMe faithfully translated, will destroy Rationalism, 
It cannot be denied that the errors of the old translations have far- 
nished food npon which this insidious infidelity has fed until grown up to 
its present alarming propprtions, Examine the writers of this school 
and you will find them from the least to the greatest, depending largely 
npon mistranslations as the surest means of shakily the people's con- 
fidence in the Word of God. The most effective way of replying to such 
sceptics as Colenso, is to give to the world a faithful rendering of the 
original Scriptures. Rationalism is shorn of its strength the'Very moment 
it comes into the presence of the pure Word of God. There is nothing 
contrary to reason in the Bible when we have that Bible just as it came 
from heaven. True, there are many things in it that are above reason, 
but this can be said also of the book of nature. How many things does 
the philosopher meet here that are wholly beyond his comprehension ? 
And yet there is no dUcord in the wonderful works of God ! " The 
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Wyens declare his glory, and the firmanent bIiowb his handiwork." It is 
easy engugli to mate discord by mistransUliilg the Divine mind. We may, 
by following mere charlatans in science, and refusing to listen to those who 
alonejare able to translate the language aright, and give ns the exact mean- 
ing of the divine original, involve the whole of nature in the most palpable 
and monstrous contradictions. And is not this equally true of the Word of 
God? And is not nationalism guilty of the veriest quackery in criticism 
when it stops with the mistranslations of the Bible ? Give us then a 
&ithful rendering of the Word of God, and Rationalism will soon be 
numbered among the things that were — a fossil, belonging to a generation 
when die people were afraid to expunge from their Bible its errors, lest 
tliey might in some way injure its truth. 

S. The Bible, wiivenaUy circulated, viUl overcome the power of Catholicism. 

Xbe secret of the Pope's success is found in the ignorance of his subjects 
in reference to the teaching of the Holy Scriptures. Bible knowledge is 
the death of Catholicism. It was this that broke its spell in the sixteenth 
century. Away from the busy scenes of active life, in the dismal cell of 
an Angnstine monk, Ood demonstrated to the world the power of His own 
truth. Lnther was permitted to study the Word of God, without the fear 
of Borne before his eyes. Full of its glorious inspiratioo,' he carried this 
word to the people ; and they, with joyful hearts, rolled on the Protestant 
Beformation. The contest to-day does not differ materially from what it 
was then. It is stilt an infallible Bible against a pretended infallible 
Charch. But, after all, Catholicism does not make an issue so much with 
the Bible itself,, as with the Bible dradaied. The Bible in the hands of the 
prUta is one thing, but in the hands of the peopU is quite another, A 
noUiriouB robber was in the habit of murdering his victims, " because," 
aud he, " dead men tell no tales." For a similar reason Catholicism 
stisngles the circulation of the Word of Qod,/or mhere no Biblei are, iliere 
V not much danger of t3ie people learning the truth. We must put the Bible 
into the hands of the masses. Not the Bible, however, as translated in 
the Interest of the Papal Apostacy, but the Bible as the exact represen- 
tative of the DiviHE oitroiKAL. And when this shall he done, we may 
reasonably expect that great Babylon will fall, and the nations of the 
earth be free. 

3. The paramount authority of the Bihle, in all religtoiu nuOten, full}/ «tai- 
lUked, will deetroy sectarianism. 

It cannot be denied successfully that the present divisions of Protes- 
tantism are largely owing to a want of proper respect for the authority of 
God's Word, The Bible is no enigma that it cannot be understood. It 
is God's revealed will to man, and, as such, it must be written in intelli- 
^ble lai^aage. But the hypothesis that divisions among the people of 
God are necessary, assumes the impossibility of all understanding this 
revelation alike. But it must be evident to every thoughtful person that 
, this hypothesis is false. 

Sectarianism has its origin and support in the selfishness of hum.an 
nature. It does not ask What does the Lord say, but does the Lord say 
nhat t( tayif It is willing to abide bj the teachings of the Word of God 
only so far as those teachings are in harmony with its selfish interests. 
Christian union is evidently a possibie thing, for -Christ prayed 
lor it, and the Apostles enjoined it upon the Churches, but there must be 
Christian unity first. All efforts in this direction have partially failed, 
because they^ did not begin at the beginning. We must work from ths 
cwtee to ihs <»rcaxi:uFerence. No other flan will ever socced, this is tha 
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coarse of all life; death comes the other way. 'WemiistmapLre the hearts 
of all with a proper respect for the Word of God ; then Christian imioii 
will be easily accomplished. Make men CknUiam instead of teOariaMi 
let them grow up into the benevolence of the Gospel, catch the in^iration 
of its glorions purposes, and go forward into its splendid ftctivities, and 
Christiaii union will soon follow ; follow, not as a mere formal thing, bnt 
as a glorious life-giving and life-snstaining reality. And who does not 
devoutly pray for the time to come, when the prayer of the blessed Saviour 
shall be answered : " And I pray not for these only, but also for those who 
believe on me through their word ; that all may be one ; as thou Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us : that the world may 
believe that thou didst send me." 

Christian nnion is certainly most desirable, bnt a union that is not a 
union in redity, that has only a " name to live by, and is dead," would 
only make Imatters worse, and compromise the possibility of our ever 
coming to the " unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace." But in order 
to have euch a nnion as is desirable, the paramount authority of God's 
Word must he established in all hearts. There must be no half-way 
matters here. The language of every follower of Christ must be : " Speak, 
Lord, thy servant heareth." 

But how shall this supreme authority he established ? Is such a thing 
possible? And are the means of its accomplishment within our reach? 
I answer, without hesitation, that it is not only possible, but we have the 
means at hand ; and ^rthermore that God will hold us fearfully account- 
able for any neglect of duty in reference to this matter. A^at, then; 
shall be done ? 

First, let the Word of God be faithfully translated ; let it speak to ns 
just as it speaks in the original. This will at once remove, or at least 
greatly modify, the difficulties concerning what the Word of Qod lays ; and 
this will be a point of immense importance gained, one which cannot be 
overestimated in its hearings on the subject of the nnion of the people of 
God. In the second place, we must take this Bible, thus translated, m m 
aU-tuJieient rule of faith and practice, follow its precepts, and be guided by 
its light in all matters pertaining to religion , 

It has been tmly said, that " All the lights of science and philosophy 
are like lights hung out upon the bows of a ship, or upon the topmast; 
they rock with the ship's motion, and cast their light only around tbe 
ship ; but the Bible is like the light in the light-hottse, burning steailj 
in the smishine or in the gloom, by day and by night, by that haven into 
which yon may enter, and in tbe entrance of which there is alone calm, 
and protection, and safety." Let us, then, cling to our Bibles ; cling like 
the shipwrecked mariner to his life-boat, and then the storms of faction 
will rage around us in vain ; we shall reach the haven of peace, and join 
hands vrith all the people of God, in token of the Church's redemption 
from Sectarianism, and its union in the bonds of universal fraternity. 

III. To WHAT EXTENT ABE W& RE3P0HHIBLE FOR THE COHVEBSION OF 
THE WOKLD? 

If the foregoing conclusions be correct, then it follows, with overwhelm- 
ing certainty, that every Christian of the present day has a great and 
responsible work to perform. Never before, in the history of the world, 
was there such a crisis in religious matters as at this time. ' And never 
before was there so much 'necessity on the part of the people of God for 
earnest,, prayerful, and self-sacrificing labour. We have forced uponns 
a mighty and a fearftil contest ; a contest in which the highest and noblest 
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hopes of hmnanity are inTolved. Sliall we be recreant to the important 
triiata committed to our hands? Shall we, in the very hour of victory, 
desert our standard, and leave the field to the enemy? We must not, we 
dare not falter. The issae at stake ie too momentous, and the conse- 
quence of defeat would be irretrievable rain to the cause of Christ. In 
such a crisis we need honest, brave, and earnest man ; we want no 
cowards in the ranks. Hesitatioa now would be fatal to our aucceas. We 
must go forward, right into the thickest of the fight, until every strong- 
hold of sin has been eaptnred by the conquering I^ions of the Gross. 

The means for carrying on Uiis warfare are abundant ; hence we can 
have no excuse on this account for failing to do our duty. In every 
printing-office throughout the land you can hear the click of type forging 
the cannon that are to batter down the wails of Satan's empire. The frbbb 
is now the great inatmmentaiity of power ; and whoever uaes this to the 
best advantage in the great strugggle which is now pending, will exert an 
influence which cannot fail to tell on the final result. 

But there is another view of this subject which greatly increases our 
responsibility — I refer to the unparalleled opportunities which we, in this 
country, possess for carrying on the work of sending the Gospel to a 
perishing world. We are not circumscribed in our labours by the petty 
edicts of tyrants, nor are we compelled to dwarf our souls by repeating 
" Per me licet" every time we wish to engage in some great and noble 
enterprise. I thank God we are a free people, and, as such, we can exer- 
cise the liberty of thought, liberty of speech, and the right of individual 
interpretation. These privileges give us an immense advantage in the 
great religious contest of the age, for Error is never so easily conquered 
as when Truth is left free to combat it. But our responsibility is increased 
in the esact ratio of our privileges ; consequently there is necessity laid 
npon us to do much for the cause of our glorious Redeemer. How are we 
meeting this responsibility? Are our labours, zeal, and prayeriolness 
commensurate with the importance of the work to be done ? I hope they 
are ; but I sometimes fear we do not fully realize the magnitude of the 
service to which, in the good providence of God, we have been called. 

We have already seen what it is we have to overcome ; we have seen 



also the instrumentality which must be used. It now depends upon ns to 
faithfully apply this instrumentality, and the victory will be ours. 
Battonalism, Catholicism, and Sectarianism, the trimty of Antichrist, can 
only be successfully met and conquered by using God's own instmmen- 
tality, namely, tka Word of hia poTngr. This Word, pure and simple, just 
as it came from the hands of its great Author, placed in the hands of all 
the people, is what this restless, acdve, and earnest age most of all needs. 



DISESTABLISHMENT AND CHURCH EEFOEM. 

Db. LiiTLiujALQ, who is one of the most eminent members of the 
Ritualistic party, recently delivered, at Bradford^ a lecture on the crisis of 
Disestablishment, and has subsequently delivered, at North Selsey, a lec- 
ture on Church Reform. His opinions, expressed generally with modera- 
tion, are such as are held by a large section of his party. 

Dr. Littledale considers tiiat the fall last year of the Established Church 
in Ireland, the measure directed to that in Wales, " and the tottering of 
Establishments in every European country where they still exist, are 
signs, unmistakeable by any shrewd observer, that the days of the church 
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of Engluid aa bh Establishment are not o&lj niuubsrad, bat that the 
miiiiber is very email." It would seem, now, that the appointed work of 
Establishments has been discbarged, and that the Church is about to enter 
on a new phase of her wonderful career. Dr. Littledale, however, does 
not believe in the sincerity of the programme put forwaivl b^ the Liberation 
Societj. Upon this he says : — 

" Seeing that the majority, at least, of the members of this Society are 
Nonconformists, with whom the State scarcely interfiires at all, and that 
its most prominent allien in the Hogse of Commons are by no means in 
the habit of refrainiug from a vote on qnestions affecting the Church of 
England, I cannot bat assume that when it speaks of freeing religion from 
secular control, it means stripping the Church of England of temporal 
privileges, and liberating the State from religious control. The attitude 
adopted by modem Dissent towards the principle of Establishments is 
entirely different from that taken up by Nonconformist leaders two 
centuries ago, when Dissent was a more powerful social and religions 
influence, and was officered by men of far wider learning and deeper earnest- 
ness than are very commonly found in its ranks to-day," 

The old statement ia again made that the early Nonconformists were 
State-Church in principle, and Dr. Littledale believes that the present 
Nonconformists began their crusade from no lotlier feeling than jealousy. 
The ardent defenders, however, of the Establishment are now " reduced to 
two small sections," — one of the old-fashioned Tories ; and the second, the 
Broad Church party. Of this party Dr. Littledale expresses the following 
opinion: — 

" They are formed out of tho Extreme Left of the Broad-Church party; 
of men who do not believe a single tenet which marks off the English Church 
from the vaguest Theism ; who have never done any work for or in that 
Church beyond the most perfunctory discharge of the most stinted routine, 
and who have a very reasonable and deep-seated opinion that a Free 
Church would send them packing, as not worth their salt. 

" Caring nothing for religion itself, it is perfectly unable to grasp the 
truth which all history teaches, that religious belief always has been, always 
will be, the most powerful agent in determining the condnct of mankind, 
and that men will bear the loss of fortune, friends, home, goods, character, 
life itself, for the sake of their faith, and that a nominal, undogmatic 
Ghurcll would no more satisfy this hunger of the soul then a snowball 
painted to look like fruit would stay the hanger of the stomach. 

" Thna, the first result of setting up a Church of this sort would be that 
every one who cared about religion would go out of it, if already in it, or 
would refuse to come into it, if outaide." 

The advantage and privileges ofaa Establishment are nest referred Ml 
against which the property question comes up and the lecturer denounces 
the proposal that the property shall be taken from the Church. He then 
considers the disadvantages of Establishment, which he thus enumerates :— 

" 1. Hampering the natural and free action of the Church. 

" 3. Annihilation of lay rights. 

" d. Obtrusion of Bishops &om without. 

" 4. Interference by avowed enemies with the internal affura of the 
Church. 

" S. Attempted alteration of the doctrines and usages of the Church bj 
corrupt and ignorant Courts of Law." 

The lecturer apeaks plainly enough upon all these points. We quote 
what he says oa the third-: — 
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" I now come, as I promiaed, to the worst nsarpation of all. I mean 
the mode of electing bishops. The mode in nse at present, omitting minor 
technicalities, is this. Oa the occturence of a vacancy in a see, the Crown 
sends down to the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral a license to elect a 
new Bishop, which license is called a eongf d' Hire. Now, seeing that tha 
Deans and Chapters are very small hodies. with a very evil reputation for 
jobhing, and they consist almost ezclaaively of Crown nominees, this is 
bad enough. But along with the license to elect comes a mandate from 
the Crown, ordering the Chapter to elect a particular person, and no one 
else. If they refuse, or delay their election beyond twenty days from the 
receipt of the letters missive, the Crown appoints without reference to 
them, while they incur the penalties of PramimiTe, 'which involves 
confiscation of goods and imprisonment. If the Metropolitan should refuse 
to consecrate, he incurs just the same penalties. Anything mora 
demorahzing to the conscience than the mock election by the Chapters, 
anything more grossly tyrannical then the interference of the Crown, is 
not conceivable." 

His opinion on the present race of bishops is given with great plainness. 
He then proceeds to protest against Parliament legislating for the Church, 
and expresses his opinion that "the immediate evils of Establishment 
enormously outweigh its immediate benefits." He does not. however, at 
once conclude that Establishment is a nuisance to be got rid of at once. 
Disestablisment is sure to be accompanied by a lai^e measure of dis- 
endowment; but he thinks good tonus upon this subject will be made. 
He also thinks that Dissent and the Low Church party will be against it, 
and concludes : — 

" We do not think it our duty to accept the responsibility of hastoning 
on the fast-approaching crisis, because mach disturbance and npheaving 
must come of it, and because, little as is the gratitude we owe the State, 
we do not wish to harm it, being sure, as we are, that it will suffer severely 
from Disestablislmient, by losing its present religious sanction, and 
BSBoming the character of a mere police, resting on a basis of superior 
force, and no other. Bat we await the fast-coming change in hope, not in 
fear, afid are contented to toil on, poor, maligned, and oppressed, till 
the dawn of Uberty." 

In his lecture on Church Beform, Dr. Littledale urgently advocates 
several important measares which we need not specify, and then says : — '• 

" Living as we do in a time of unexampled rapidity of change, we have 
already seen more startling alterations in our ecclesiastical condition than 
any I have named, — wo have seen more difficult tasks achieved. Our altered 
relations to the Education question, owing to the changes in primary 
schools and in the Universities, and our fast-coming separation from the 
State, point clearly to the fact that now is the time to change our front and 
take up a stronger position in face of our opponents. The three stops in 
achieving reform are : first, to be justly dissatisfied with the existing state 
of things : secondly, to know clearly what you want in its stoad ; thirdly 
to make up your minds to take it sooner or later. The Church ofEnglond 
is just now like a ball on the top of a pyramid, quivering before it rolls 
down. You cannot keep it were it is, but yon can settle, by one push, 
which side it will take in its descent. Low Church and High Church, 
and the religious section of Broad Church too, might join in agitating for 
almost everything I have suggested, and in carrying out such parts of the 
programme as are now feasible. We should be much bettor employed so, 
thao in prosecaUng one another before our common enemies, and ,thti8 
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waeting time, temper, money, and character, with no result whatever 
except mataal eiasperation. There will be plenty of room for ns to 
quarrel with one another, or to work with one another, as we happen to 
prefer, when the house is once cleared, bnt at present it is so staffed with 
mephitic abnses that we are likely to be stified if we do not nnite iu 
sweeping, ventilating, disinfecting the premises." 

Whether there is any likelihood of all being done before the " inevitable 
separation," Dr. Littledale does not say. Idberalor. 
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There is an Anglican cesspoal of so exceedingly offensive and fcetid a 
character that we are hardly surprised to sea so few people venturing 
sufficiently near it to see whether it cannot be cleaned out and filled up ; 
and yet, at the same time, considering its very public character, and the 
appidlmg unount of injury it must be doing to the moral health of the 
public, we OM surprised that everybody seems content to let it fester on. 
We speak of the condition into which the patronage of parochial benefices 
has been allowed to foil. A larger view of the patronage question would 
disclose heaps upon heaps of utter rottenness : let us keep to the parochial 
aspect of the corrupt moSB. Simony, the thing, the real, geanioe thing, if 
not the name, is rampant in the Anglican Church in a form so coarse and 
revolting that we donbt if it would be for an instant tolerated by any well- 
ordered dissenting sect, far less by any other branch of the Church 
Catholic. Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics may and do acquire for money 
the right of presentation, the only excepted persons being those whose 
disqualification is that on certain points of the Christian religion they 
agree with their ancestors, who founded, built and endowed the great 
number of the very prizes they may not help to distribute. And so the 
sale goes merrily on, and eight-and- twenty Fathers in God look on with 
open eyes, and never cry so much aa " Shame !" or " Hold !" 

Some will say the average parson we get under the present system is as 
good 8 man as we should be likely to get under any other : better let well 
alone. Kven granting that he is as good, which might be disputed, let it 
not be forgotten that this is no matter of mere detail. A violent breach 
of the plainest evangelical and ecclesiastical morality is committed by this 
bare-faced and open sale of souls, such as ought not for one moment to be 
permitted whatever the consequences might be. To uphold it, or to be 
careless about its reform, is to uphold and to he careless about an 
abominable and outrageous evil, that good (?) may come. 

If Chnrchmen will not take the matter up, we can teU tbem that a 
Reformed Parliament will sooner or later do so. Men of the world may 
not care about the utter spiritual debasement of these transactions, bat 
they are sharp enough to see the staring anomaly of the whole afifoir, and 
they will come to the conclusion that a body which professes to exist for 
spiritual and moral ends, bnt which allows its most honoured trusts to 
become openly and very extensively subjects for transactions as simply and 
as coarsely mercantile as those of the Ezchoi^e or the market, is an 
imposture and a sham, and that its money could ba spent with much better 
advantage to the nation in other ways. Ghwdi Bmimi. 
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AUSTRALIAN LETTER. 

Dear Bro. McGaroey ; — About a fortnight ago we were cheered by a visit 
from our beloved Bro. Warren, of South Australia, and his excellent 
daughter. Bro. W. is a man of a keen perception, a warm heart, and a 
rich experience in the deleterious influence of too mnch preaching over 
the pbjaical man, and, with a kindness and promptness that I shall ever 
gratefully remember, he took my pale-fiiced husband warmly by the hand 
and led him for awhile from his arduous labours. During months that 
will almost make a year, I have watehed with a heavy heart the gradual 
falling away of Mr Carr's strength, and it is with no little pleasure to me 
that a way has been opened to a few days respite. The work of training, 
added to his other duties, has proved too much for him. 

Sidney, the capital city of New South Wales, is situated about six 
hundred miles North-east of Melbourne, on the beautiful, island dotted, 
Botany Bay. Its climate is warmer than that of Melbourne, and a 
protracted stay there would prove rather detrimental than otherwise to a 
shattered nervous system. But that which persuaded Mr. Garr to go was 
the benefit that he anticipated receiving from the voyage. Sea sicluvess is 
terrible, but it is a wonderful renovator, and I wish that in his case it may 
do its work eifectually ; but I fear that no less than a protracted stay in 
the bracing climatp of New Zealand or Tasmania will restore his former 
v^otir. Pray for him, dear brethren of our native land, that God may give 
him many years strength to labour in the Master's vineyard. 

I am rejoiced to say that Bro. Surber's health was thoroi^hly re-estab- 
hshed during his slay in New Zealand, and since his return to ua he has 
been enabled to labour with renewed energy. He is a member of our 
honeehold, and joins us in Christian love to all the dear brethren at " home, 
sweet home." He is a little restless just now, but the old joy will come 
■ back when his co-labourer returns with the new strength. You who have 
BO many strong workers among you, can hardly appreciate our deep sohcitude 
for the physical welfare of the labourers iu this land where the harvest is 
BO rich and ripe. We want to get the golden grain gathered in before the 
storms of prejudice destroy it. We want to fill the granaries in our 
Master's kingdom, that no kingdom may be like unto his; that all the 
nations of the earth and the angels of God may wonder at the vaatness of 
its riches, even many redeemed immortal spirits. The Lord is expecting 
US to do the work well, and he is expecting onr more favoured brethren 
across the waters to send harvesters over to help us. 

So far as I know, it is the united opinion ot the evangelists here that 
Australia is one of the finest fields for evangelizing. Certainly it is a fine 
field, when under all the adverse circumstances attending the first preaching 
of the pure gospel, such rejoicing successes have been accomplished. AU 
the brethren who have left their native land to come here, rejoice that the 
Lard ever put it into their hearts to come to this beautiful suimy Southland 
to preach the blessed gospel of Jesus to its sons and daughters. 

There is a deep interest felt throughout the entire brotherhood in this 
land for the success of Bro. Earl's mission in America, and their anxiety 
is not more than commensurate with the grand issue of that success. 
This nation is young and its heart is comparatively phable, and what we 
do we must do now, else the evil days may come when vile priest-craft 
shall have taken such a hold upon it that it will take no delight in the 
purity and simplicity of the subdtiing gospel of the bumble Nazarene. 

Since Bro. Earl left as, Bro. Oors has been labooriog in Adelaide 
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with ao eamestaesB well befitting the grand importance of a work npon 
which eternity is looking with a deep and silent interest. Bro. Snrber 
and Mr. Cwr have received letters from South AnstraUa, stating that he 
is working beyond his strength, and that soon he must have help. Bro. 
Snrber would go over and help him, bat the question is, where will he get 
a sabstitnte ? Send more than one evangelist over, dear brethren, and 
surely the Lord will bless yon abundantly, and his name will be glorified. 
We are praying in faith that Bro. Barl may brmff two at leatt, that Mr. Garr 
may be relieved temporarily by a change of field, and Bro. Surber 
permanently. Bro. Surber, on account of his long stay in Melbourne, has 
desirod.fbr some time to change bis field of labour, and Mr. Carr, on ac- 
count of bis failing strength, desires to work in a colder climate for a season 
but both of them are at your mercy, dear brethren, and bt merciful if you 
can. I do not understand why brave-hearted young men tremble to go 
over twenty thousand miles from home on a glorious mission. The Lord, 
is here as well as in Kentucky ; warm hearts are beating here as well as in 
our chitdhood's home ; heaven is just as near ; and when life is over, with 
all its bitter temptations and disappointments, its toils and tears end 
heart-aches, parent and child, sister and brother, friend and friend, will be 
gathered to that better home of many mansions to live and love together 
throngbout eternity. It will matter little then that the ocean rolled 
between us and the loved of earth. It will matter littlej#en whether the 
spirit laid aside its draggled earth-dress in a strange luid or in a home 
land. Heaven is the spirit's native land, and whether we are in the 
Northern hemisphere or the Southern, it matters little, if only through the 
dim windows of the clay-built tabernacle oar spirits' longing eyes are ever 
looking homtward. It requires some severe training for our dull hearts to 
feel the truth of this, hut when fslt it stays many a pang that separation 
from loved ones wontd otherwise inflict. 

Bro. Green, lately from Sidney, has rented a Baptist chapel in Notham 
for the proclamation of the gospel, and the prospect of success is encourag- 
ing. This move will be very advantageous to the chnrch in Carlton, 
where the first chapel was built. The Carlton chapel has heretofore been 
almost filled with members ; but now that a place of worship is soon to bo 
opened in Notham, many of them will attend there, and tbns more room 
wilt be made for strangers in the Carlton chapel. Bro. Qreen designs hold- 
ing a protracted meeting at the opening of the chapel, and anticipates help 
from Mr. Carr and Bro. Snrber. Bro. Green is an humble and a futhfal 
worker, and bis labours will snrely be blessed. God will attend to that, 
for it is His promise. 

I think that I fold yon in my last of Bro. Surber's succeasful meeting 
at Maryborough, a township in a mining district not far from Melbourne, 
with a population of about four thousand. A fastidious divine (?) of ths 
loyal ptrsuation, wearing his spotless white neck tie, could not well under- 
stand how Jesus was buried neath the waves of. the Jordan, and it was 
terribly indistinct to him when several of his ill-fed. fiock wandered to a 
richer pastui'e. Bro. Surber laboured during sii weeks, preaching almost 
every evening, and was assisted during the last fortnight by our esteemed 
Bro. J. P. Wright. The result of the meeting was twenty-six additions 
by faith and baptism — two from the Baptists ; and several who had 
wandered were brought back to the green pastures. I think that I made 
a mistake in my last report in regard to the number baptized, 

I have just received a letter from Mr. Carr, telling of a bold step that he 
has taken in Sidney, and of its saccesssfal effaots. He will w^te J'oii '^ 
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it himself. He will be compelled to limit his staj to two weeks. I know 
two of his classmates that bis heart often yearas for, and I believe they 
love the Saviour and his cause well enougli to come over aad help him 
in his weakness. Bat the circnmstances of life now and then write stern 
decrees that dash to pieces many a cherished plan. May the Lord direct 
ns all in all things, that his name may be hallowed and kingdom 
extended. Yonra, sincerely, 

October 7th, 1870. — Apostolic Times. Mattie MrEBS Cabe. 



DEBATE IN BRISTOL— HARRISON v. BRADLAUGH. 

Thb Secularists determined to bring about this debate for the purpose 
of effacing the tborongh defeat Mr. Bradlai^h sustained at the hands of 
Mr. Harrison, in the Newcastle debate. Mr. Harrison, perfectly satisfied 
with his former complete and clearly apparent victory, did not appear 
inclined to renew the contest, but the men of the other side insisted and 
persisted, and he has indulged them, the result being that they sustain 
a further humiliation. Mr. Harrison, however, refused to defend Christi- 
anity — ^he says his bnsiaess is to preach it, and live it, and that then he 
leaves it to defend itself, to do which it is quite able. We should not like 
all Oliristians t<^at it in that way, believing, as we do, that, sow and 
then, some formal defence is proper and needful. But Mr. Harrison 
attacks Secularism and Atheism, and he refuses to allow Christianity to 
be dragged in, and he is right. Let it be shown what Secularism is and 
what it does, and let Atheism be treated oa its own merits. We have to 
hand several newspaper and periodical comments upon the debate. The 
Sieord and Shield records — 

"A pablio debate oa 'Atheism and TheiBtn' waa held in the Broadmead Booms, 
Bnilol, betireeti the Ror. A. J. BarrisoD and Mr. C. Srad]augh. Ihe debate as a whole, 
and especially allowing for the degree of popular excitement inseparable from public 
disciuBion, woe admirably good tempered. The close of the discussion, in particular, 
was marked b; a good feeling that won from the Ohairman a coufldcDt expression of his 
belief that the debate would do good. There ii one matter, however, requiring soma 
eiplaiiatioii. On the Sret eieoing of the debate, Ur. Harrison publicl; thanked Mr. 
Bradlaugh for the wilUagness and grace with which he had consented to discuss the 
subject apart from Ohristianitj and the Sible. Oa tbe second eTeniag of the debate, 
however, when it waa hia turn to open the dieouastoa, Ur. Brsdlaugh began with an 
attack on Ohristianitj. Ifr. Harrison objected. The Chairman, hoirerer, evidentlj not 
nnderatainding the nature of Ur. Harriaoa'a abjection, ruled thai Ur. Bradlaugh was in 
order. When Mr. Bradlaugfa was done, Mr. Harrison eiplained that when challenged 
bj the Bristol Secular Societj, be had declined to discuss Christianity, but consented ta 
discuss Theism apart from the Bible. He also wrote to Mr, Bradlaugh and obtained hii 
consent to debate without any reference to the Bible ; and, therefore, Mr. Bradlangh, in 
attacking Christian it}r, had not kept to his agreement. Not this is a very serious charge 

r' Qst Mr. Bradlaugh, as it aiaouats to s declaratioa of breach of faith. It nu; be 
Mr. Bradlaugh, having exhausted himself the first evening fouad it impossible to 
proceed without attacking Christianity ; but if so, the attack was a waste of lime, as, by 
Ur. Bradlaugh'a own oonCessioa, Mr. Harrison was not bouad tq answer him. Wetrust 
■ome explanation can bg given. It may be Mr. Bradlaugh meant that he would 
not eipeot Mr. Harrison to defead Christianity, reserving the right of abtaaking if he 
pleaaed. In that cage, however, Mr. Bradlaugh would proclaim himself a coward, 
inasmuch as he knew that Mr. Harrison would not debate the subjeot, he having written 
to that effect to Mr. Bradlaugh himself, before the debate was deoided upon and the dates 
filed. As the caae stands at present, Mr. Bradlaugh is charged with breach of fidth. 
We ought to add, however, thatafter Mr. Harrison's reply, Mr. Bradlaugh did notagaiu 
attack the Bible." 

The Bristol Post gives considerable attention to the debate and says — 

" Profeaior Newman occupied the chair the first night. Eaoh of the gentlemen taking 

put in the debate wat Bupportcd on the platform by ten or twelve Mends, and there 
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WM & Ifti^ atteadaniM. Tba Ohaiiman, in opening the proceedLnge, afferad a fer 
imtxaotire remarks, and pointed out that the good or eTiI arising from that diBCusuon 
irould depend upon how it mt ooaduoted. Unfortnnatsly — ha aupposed ha ought not 
to have oaed thia word, but he had said it — unfortonatelj, there were a large aiimber oC 

Seraona who did not beliere ia what we oalled a persanal Q^d, and if in the preunt 
ebnte each ontored upon it with the desire to learu somethmg of t)ie other, they would 
doubclau draw more closelj together, aud thi> could bs lookod apoo a» the only obaai^s 
of conTertmg the belierera in Athsiam. The debate then commenoed, each debater 
b«ing allowM half on hour. Iilr. Harriaon, wlio receiTed almost an ovation from tba 
aadienoe, started the cUaouasian, sad explained that it arose out of a prerious deb^ 
between himself and Mr. Bradlaogh at Newcastle ; and bj the arraugemeat matusllj 
arnved at, he was that ereniog to atate hu rsMons for not being an Atheiat, and hu 
opponent was to repl; to them j and on ttie next eTening Mr. Bradlaugh waa to give hU 
reasona for not being a Theist, and he ( Ur. Harrison) was to replj to thoie reasons. Ha 
then proceeded with his objectiona to Atheism bj affirming that 'Atheism waa a negation 
without morality aa a prineiple,' and ' withoaC CTidenoe as a theory.' Mr. Bradlaugb 
replied, and at points of his vgumenta he was quite as loudly oheered aa his opponent ; 
bat as the debate proceeded, and Mr. BraJUugh ivas speaking of the definition of 
morality as ' that which tonded to the greatcat happiueaa of the greatest number, 
withoat doing injury to any,' there were unmiattklceable biases &om a In^e body of those 
in the Dontre of the room, and Mr. Bradlaugh aaid he reckoned hissing to he immoral, 
becausti it did not tend to the greatest happiness to the grealost niimber. (Laagbl«r 
and eheers). At another point when he was hiaaed.'he told theaudienoe that if they 
hod not the patience to bear him contradict, don't let them attend a debate. He wa9 
again hissed when meeting the aaaartion that God was the regulator of the TTQiTflrse, 
and idian he was pointing with sarcaam to the prolonged war and auSbring on the 
Oontinaut; and turning with some sererity to those who apparently did not deem it 
nnbeoomlng to hiia in a debate, he asked them with some irony how they oonid ezpeot 
him to beliere that God regulated the Universe if He i^d not giTO them patience enough 
even to listen with ordinary courtesy to a debate. 
The whole of Mr. Bradlaugh's answers anticipated the discussion of ths followi 



himself to the statement of objections to Theism in reply to the last point in the 

SpositioQ, that Atheism was ' a negation without - evidence as a theory.' Mr. 
rrisoD, in reply, promised to answer every objection the following night, which was 
the proper time to do so. Mr. Bradlaugh answered, and closed the first evening's 



On the aecond night the Daily Pren observes — 

"Lost night the discussion beCween the Be7. A J.Harrison and Mr. 0. Bradlaugh was 
reaomed at the Broadmead Booms, Professor Newman agun presiding. & the 
disputants and tlieir ^ends took their saata on the platform they were loudly applauded. 
According to the terms of the debate, Ur. Bradlaugh opened on thia occasion. He 
urged that it was less moral to preach a truth as truth, not knowing whether it was 
re^T truer than it was to earnestly challenge the most aolidly esUbli^ed verity. St 
would deal with the Theism iu this country by law established, and he woa punishable if 
he contradicted it. Mr. Harriaon objected to such a coarse being pursued; butthe 
Cbunnan aaid the only Theism in this couutrj vras the Theism of Obristianitj, and he 
ruled Mr. Bradlaugb to be in order. That gentleman remarked he intended to attack 
this form in bis observation*. He was not a Thaist beoauee he could not accept such a 
God aa was described in the Bible, and his Atheism was better far than all that waa 
stated in that volume. And having gone nrialim through many leading dootrinas sat 
forth in the Scriptures, he remarked that the proof of the superiority of Atheism was 
that Theism bad not the slightest permanent infiueuce over men's lives. Theism did not 
make men honeat, true, and keep them from murder; and in the British Ernpu^, where 
Theism prohibited him from contradicting it by Act of Farliaiyent, there were so maoj 
diverse view* of it^ they could not gat twenty preadhers out of twenty oburohea but what 
would contradict one another in the attributes tiiey gave to God. He further disbelieved 
in Theism booaose there was no revelation which God had made to bim of His eiistenos. 
Hr. Harriaon, in foUovring hia opponent, said ha had told Mr. Bradlangh he would not 
discuss the question of Ohristianity, for he held it was qnite possible fj; he a Theist 
without heliaving in the Blbla and Ohristianity, and he would discuss Theism so under- 
stood, but no other question. He had, moreover, told this to the Bristol Secular SooielJ 
when challenged, and he dedined to be drawn away from the subject decided npon. 
neither oonld he congratnlate Ur. iBradlaogh upon his logic ; for belief in God ii li'^ 
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batu, aod (Ariitunity the lopentnictnre. To attack tha lapentruotura wu oMlma 
and a mere wMte of tima ; wheieaa, if ha oould prore thai there was no Qx>d, he irould 
hare diaproved tha Bible at the aame time. Mr.HarriaQn then replied poiot bj point t? 
Mr. BnidlBugb'i argnmenta, bo far aa they did not drag in (be Bibla, ibowiDg that thaj 
iKre either miaoongeptioiia or fallaoiea, or alas had Dottung to do with the inbieot." 

The Bljfth Weeldy Newt says— 

" Od Uia Srat iiiglit Hr. Haniaoa gare ' M7 reaeOQ) for not being aa Athaiat,' ahowing 
that Athaiam iraa anegaCioo witliout morality aa a principle, »nd trithoat evideDce aa a 
theory. Oiw ^f Iht nonditioni of ditcutiio* agreed upoti wu that iir, BradUugh ihould 
not ib^u tia BibU aod CbristUnitj into the diacutaion at all ; but thii Ur. Bradlaugh 
ftt ODM violated, ahiiUog the question of the negative character of Atheiam, and olao the 
qneatios of its morality, nod dashing oS into bia objeotiona to the belief in God and tit 
Bible genarallg, Mr. Haniaon replied, ehoiring that Me, Bradlaugh vaa not diacusa- 
ing aooording to the agreement, aad he vaaproring notlmig whatever by hia line of 
argament, and promiaing to oombat hi» objecbona to the belief in God, at the proper 
time, the fotlowiDg night. On the aeoond night Mr. Bradlaugh opened the diacuaaion 
by giving ' My reasona for not being a^Theiat,' kul had ttidtailg 4xkmuftd kit auitUr 
tAtfirttnig&l,iuii*aTg»mmttMipertaur«ljf<i rapefifioa of what he had eaid before j ao 
leanng thoae ' reaaoni ' he broke hia agreement again, and laonohed aaain into ■ wild 
attack anon Chriitiaimty. lilr. BarrUon in rtplg, ton Mr. Br<MtmgK* arg*mtiitt to 
tkredt, that gentleman (Ur. B). ihowine great Mt^iihment at the aivumenta which had 
confonnded Ur. Robertson at Edinborgb, being so eaaQy diaaacted and deatroyed by Mr. 
Htnisoo," 

These recent debates will be useful, because they show the worthJesgness 
of the chief advocate of SecnlartBin. The Bury Debate, (King v. Bradlaugh) 
proves that be does not hesitate unblushingly to utter and stand by the 
most bare-faced falsehoods, while the Bristol Debate proves him a trickster 
ready to force upon his opponent that which waa excluded from the agree- 
ment. Jfot only BO, but he glories in the trick and publishes the commu- 
nication of an unprincipled admirer who compliments him upon " the 
tact '■ by which he thus chested his opponent. In the lUformer he says — 

"Id handing ld this contribution Mr. Adama it pleaaed to si» that 'heconuderaUr. 
Bradlaugh'a denunciatory apeecb in reference to Chriatian l^eism, in the recent dia- 
oossion at Bristol, one of the most effectire burata of declajnatoiy oratory he ha* ever 
read ; and he Tonturei to hope that inch a iplendid effort, hacked aa it was by the tart 
which enabled it to be prodnoed, has entitled its deliverer to the warm approval and 
increased support of the entire par^.' " 

Thus a leading Secularist declares the Secular party indebted to Mr. 
Bradlaogh for another instance of characteristic dishonesty. 



DISCIPLES OF CHRIST AND BAPTISTS. 

Ik our last, attention was called to the action of certain Disciples of 
Christ and certain Baptists in Ohio, United States, with a view ultimately 
to unite, in one body, the two considerable sections of believers. Some 
of the Disciples of Christ in America view the effort with alarm, fearing 
that the great principles of the Reformation and of New Testament 
Christianity are likely to be sacrificed. Of course there is room for 
caution, particularly when the tendencies of certain preachers are taken 
into consideration. But conference with a view to union cannot be bad. 
Statements of what is taught on both sides cannot be wrong. An exhi- 
bition of the points on which there is perfect agreement can scarcely work 
evil. Of course a wrong use might be made of those statements. We 
cannot unite with the Bap'.ists upon any human creed, however truthful 
that creed may be. We must take the Bible, and nothing else. Nor is 
there anything that we can yield to the Baptists for the sake of union. 
Had we a man-made creed we could modify it, but as it is, we can only 
invit« them to Christianity aa it was when the Apostles left the earth. Wp 
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have no sectariaa designation for ourselves, nor for tho chnrches, bnt they 
have, and, therefore, they have merely to relinquish what the Apostlra 
never heard of, and to designate themselves by New Testament terms, 
and, in that particular, the thing is done. There can be no compromise 
— the case does not admit it. And what holds good in this particnlEir 
will be fonud to apply to all others. There are points of difference 
between the Disciples of Christ and the Baptists which belong to s 
different category, as there are between the Disciples in one place and 
those in another ; but they belong to the region of expediency, and each 
church Hetties them for itself. 

A recent exchange intimates a social nnion-gathering thus : — " On the 
evening of the 16th inst. there was a social gathering at B. M. Bishop's 
of Baptists and Disciples — ministers and theii' wives, and many others — 
with a view to the cultivation of better acquaintance in social and religioiu 
intercourse. There were about fifty present. We learn that the occasion 
was a most delightful one, socially and spiritually, and clearly demonstra- 
ted ' bow good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dsvell together in 
unity.' We may aa well say here that in Cincinnati the intercourse 
between these two branches of the family of immersionists is in all respects 
pleasant and promising. Last Lord's day Bra. Jeffrey and Moore 
exchanged pulpits. A Union Ministerial Conference is in. process of 
formation, in which the study of the Word of God and mutual deliberation 
on the best means of pushing the conquests of the cross in this city and 
vicinity will be tho prime objects. The more freely we mii^le, the more 
closely are we drawn together in bonds of Christian fellowahip. At the 
recent Quarterly Meeting of the Baptist Conference for Hamilton count}', 
meeting at Hamilton, a resolution was passed, cordially inviting oar 
brethren to meet with them in their Conferences. Thus, quietly, carefully, 
but pleasantly, and we trust effectively, are we realiEing the desire 
expressed at Columbus on our part, and heartily reciprocated on the part 
of the Baptists, for a more friendly intercourse, in the hope that it may 
lead to a union of hearts and hands in the work of the Lord. Let all 
Christians pray for the blessing of God on all these incipient measures for 
the union of the children of God." 

The Toronto Baptist observes — " We have had occasion of late, to call 
the attention of our readers to some hopeful indications of the approach 
of closer relations between Baptists and Disciples. If these two great 
bodies of Christ's professed followers really have the 'one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism,' why should the mere difference in name continue to keep 
them separate? A true 'Baptist ' is a Disciple, that is a learner in the 
school of Christ 1 and a true ' Disciple ' is a Baptist, that is, a baptized 
believer. 

Hitherto, there has been scarcely any fellowahip between these two 
sections of Christians in Canada. But we have recently received an 
important communication Irom Bro. D. Oliphant, known to many of 
our readers as an editor and chief preacher among the Disciples in Ontario, 
which we are sure will contribute to a better understanding. We have 
read it with interest, and heartily indorse its statements of important 
Bible truth. After some pleasing personal references, Bro. Oliphant 
writes : 

' With one mind we proclaim that the Divine Man called the Messiah, 
appears among the Jews at the proper moment — that He enters upon 
and finishes His personal ministry within a few months — that His ministiy 
includes HLs miracles, His sacrifices, His rising agam. His words oi 
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anthorit; and of promises to aa elect twelve — and His appearance at the 
Father's side, above every angel and principality in the fonr-fold capacity 
of Prince, Ransom, Mediator, and Advocate, not forgetting that He ie 
Lord, Lawgiver, High Prieat, and Judge. 

And we agree, I shall take for granted, that when Jesus entered the 
Holiest of All, after His ministry among men, the Holy Spirit, as a 
complete manifestation of Diety, comes from the Almighty Father and the 
Beloved Son, and endows the College of the Twelve at Jemsalem ; and 
that forthwith there is a new message of heavenly life and of love to be 
unfolded to every man in eveiy nation. This new message we agree is 
called, in the New Covenant the Gospel of Christ. We also unite in 
stating that when Christ's Gospel is first proclaimed in the current dis- 
pensation of grace, a multi tude of people are converted — turned from the 
service of Satan to the service of the Saviour. 

A <[uery here. Are tM of one mind relative to the law of eonvertion f If 
SO, I am disposed to allow every question of difference between us to pass 
over to Noah's flood, or to find rest in a paradise of oblivion, I respect- 
fully cUim that it is simply not possible for two positive Scotchmen to 
labour in heavenly unity if the law of conver^ng a man from Satan to the 
Saviour is to be understood diversely. From the assembly of first cou' 
verts, therefore, we may select a single convert, and ask him four questions 
in one : Where, when, how, and what parts of you were converted ? These 
questions are answered for bim by me thus : ' I was converted in the city 
of Jerusalem. I was converted on the birthday of the New Covenant, 
fifty days afl:er my Lord was crucified. I was converted by Father, Sou, 
and Holy Spirit ; the Godhead employing the preaching of the inspired 
proclaimers, so that hearing, receiving, and acting upon the testimonies 
proclaimed to convince me that Jesus is the Messiah, I was changed from 
a Jew to a Christian. I was wholly converted, my understanding, will, 
affections, words, name, and labours — my body, soul, and spirit were 
humbly and devoutly given to the Lard Jesus Christ. My former teachers 
and rulers condemued Jesus for blasphemy and disloyalty ; but I was 
fully persuaded by the Gospel, which embraced the needed evidences to 
convince me that Jesus is Lord of all and the Saviour of sinners. The 
Qospel was to me the power of God, and I became actively in love with 
the Messiah, enjoyed His promise of the pardon of my sins, received my 
share of the Holy Spirit as a member of the pardoned family, and ever . 
since my heart has been glad in the fellowship of my Lord and His people, 
and in the hope of a blissful life with the glorified Bedeemer.' 

To sum up in brief: I understand the law of conversion is, looking 
God-ward and man-ward, that the Divine Father and the Divine Spirit 
unite to prove that Jesus is the Savioob ; that the Apostles, in suitable 
words, proclaim Jesua the Saviouk ; and that a lost man who hears, 
believes in, and humbly obeys the Savioub, enjoys a new mind, a new 
heart, a new state, and a new life, embracing Gospel pardon, peace, fellow- 
ship, love, joy, and hope, not forgetting the Holy Spirit, which is part 
of the legacy given to every New^ovenant believer. 

Thus, without a syllable against any systein or d«iominatiou, and 
without referring to a sii^le uninspired author, livii^ or dead, I have 
fiirDished from my religious standpoint a bird's-eye view of the law of 
conversion. Have I been candid? If not, show my transgression freely 
and heartily. I have long been satiated and sickened in soul with nnoon- 
secrated controversy. I seek heavenly truth, heavenly favoor, heavenly 
l«v«, «ad betfreoly ^irit' " , - 
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ThoB the qaestion mavea on, and thus it ehonld move. Let there be 
oonferenoe, compariBon, fair and full imderatanding of each, and no 



SPURGEON ON A REAL CHRIST. * 

" Whek the disciples saw Christ valking on the sea in a storm, then 
VM nothing that shoald have given them greater comfoN,, yet, not regardii^ 
it as a real Christ, but aimply as a phantom, they cried out for fear. 
People may so think of Christ, and so act towards Htm that all the joy 
that His presence should bring may be turned into bitterness and grief. 
The power of a truth is generally best seen when it is embodied in a 
person. There are some who can live and die for an idea, but in order to 
arouse the enthusiasm of the many the idea must be incarnated in some 
man. Other things are very real to the Chriatian. His past sins are bo. 
Shall, then, the sin be real, and not the blood that cleanses ? Shall the 
ein be wept for, and no rejoicing be felt that the blood and righteousnesB 
of Christ have removed every spot and wrinkle? Sinfulness, depravity, 
' the body of this death,' are also very real, and (o counteract these, ' Christ 
fbrmed in ns, the hope of gli^,' should be equally real. To the Christian 
his weakness is most real. He cannot handle one of Christ's tools without' 
wishingl that his hand were more fitted to it. When Jacob halted on lui 
tlugb, ^at was very real, and perhaps it helped him to recollect how real 
that night's work had been. Bat if the in^nnity be real, shall not the 
Christ, whose power is minified in it, be as real ? The trials of the 
world are very real. Poverty, and hunger, and cold are no dream; and 
Biokness and bodily weakness need no effort to realize them. Christ, 
then, the consolation, should be as real as the grief. The errors to be 
combated are real, though they usually spring from the land of unreiJitr. 
Those who live in London know that it is a real age. The powers of eril 
seem to have awakened from a temporary slumber, and only real truths, 
real doctrines, and above all a real preaence of a real Christ, can efTectnallj 
deal with them. I/Ondon's drunkenness, London's filthiness and lewdness, 
Liondon'a poverty and crime, are all real. The grave, too, and hell, 
eternity, and heaven are real. So should it be with regard to Christ. 
The believers should be able to say of Him ' Which our eyes have seen, 
and looked upon and our hands have handled.' It must get to a real eating 
and drinking, a real participation, and to a consciousness of that reality, or 
else the battle of life will never be won, and service for God will all be 
tmsnccessfnl. Christ u real. He is real God, He was really incarnate. 
Bethlehem was no piece of stage-p1ay. In that manger lay the Infinite, 
and on that woman's breast there did hang the Word made flesh. And 
that life on earth was real, — God walking the acrea of Palestine, feeding 
tliehungry, raising the dead, calming the billows, doing vronders. * * 

t * * And the Cross was real. Whatever else becomes a 

phantftBy, a piece of poetry, the reality of the Cross must never be doubted, 
for there could be no comfort without it. He did die; the death 
penalty did take effect upon our gracious Substitute ; He was dead and 
bnried. And the Resurrection was not the result of imagination, not a 
fond dream of enthusiastic followers. There is no fact In history better 
attested. The Ascension was also no fiction. Christ is in heaven, at the 
right of hand of the Father, pleading the blood within the veil, as certainly 
as men are on this earth. The reality of the presence of the Holy Spint 

• nn ■ StogooiM at > HtMiag 10 MnMotfan with Uia SpMU SoTicM « lbs "Walk tf fniw-'' 
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who lias beeo pat ia chaise of this dispeasation is two often looked at 
merely as a matter of creed, bat if it was regarded more as a matter of fact, 
greater joy woald be experienced, and more effective work done. The 
prayers of the Charch frequently indicated a want of enlarged apprehension 
of the reality of the Mercy-seat. It ia a very painfal thing to read the 
newspapers nowadays ; they are fall of horrors, and of records of bloodshed, 
and everything that is base. The signs of the times are dreadfiil ; both 
at home and abroad tha most dreadful prodigies are about to occnr, 
accordji^ to some^ bat if there is a real C^st, what matters itp 
Ijet the death bolts dy and the harricane of war rage, the real sovereii^ty 
of Christ governs all. He rides upon a chemb and doth fly, yea. He rides 
upon the wings of the wind, and the oloads are the dust of His feet. Is 
evil to be deprecated ? He is bringing good oat of it. Is it supreme here 
botow ? Up there He sees it only to be a part of His plan. The ship rolls, 
but the helm is steady enough in the eternal bands. The winds are ont, 
the child may cry in its little bed for fear ; but Father is at home, and all 
is safe. We are all goii^ to be converted to Popery, some believe ; bat 
Christ ia not dead, even if the Pope lives ; the champion has not left the 
rii^ yet, and He will have another blow at His antagonist that will stagger 
lum. Wait until He sees His time, for He will win. It shall never be 
said that Christ was defeated by any of His adversaries. If Christians 
thoronghly realized the existence of Glirist, nine-tenths of their fears would 
be given to the winds. They should act towards hipi in all respects as a 
real Christ ; rest in Him calmly, not be impetuous, not soon up soon down, 
bat with heart fixed becanse they are under the rule of Christ, clothed 
with His righteonsness, accepted in Him. As a real Christ too tbey 
ehoold listen to His call to service. Any Christian who does not serve 
Him earnestly must be one of those who will not hear. Solomon says 
* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.' He does 
not say, ' Whatsoever thy eyes see to do,' because a man may shut bis eyes 
and put out his hands and find plenty to do for Christ. Let every one bring 
eyery scrap and fragment of talent to Christ, and then go forth to feed 
His famishing ones. Those who do not do so do not' know that He is a 
real Christ. He never looks coldly upon the service of His people if it ia 
done for Him, and the new year will be a happy one to all who go only where 
He goes, and take a real Christ with them." 



THE BIBLE TRANSLATION— BE VISE RS AND THE DEVIL. 

It appears the Reisers of King James' Translation have given, in what 
is commonly called ■" The Lord's Prayer," the words, " Deliver as from 
the Evil Ont" in place of " DeUear u> from Evil." This has called out an 
attack from an Infidel Lecturer (George Sexton] in the pages of the so- 
called National Reformer. He puts it thus : — 

" It ii not diffloult to ne that thii asw tranilation ia b wretched attempt to txditaE 
im the toat-Gilliiig doetrina of a perHmal dai'd. Ab leligioa hu beoome more liberal 
tnui it wu in tbe days of jore, and Christiana more t<)lerant of diJFerence of opinion, 
&.« moiutrons theorj inTsuted to keep fools in aubjeetion — that a gresit apirit, whoae 
only oliijeot waa to oauaa men to gin here, in order that he might have tlie gratificatian 
of tormenting them in brimatona fires hereafter, grodoatl; lost ita hold on the popnlar 
mind. Hell and its fier^ Samea are rapidlj becoming eitinguiahed br the pro^^ress of 
■ciMioe J and tha adrancing intellectual coltare and increaaing thoughtmlneaa of the age 
ire relegating the deril to the region of mrthologr, to vibiah he pniperlj belonga. But , 
irbtt ooold thB prioati do withoat their deril t Baniah him, and their ooonpaldon, like 



Othello'E, i* gone. He is tlie bogie with whicU they terrify tlie weak'tninileii aimpletoni 
who lirtfiQ to their twaddle and p»y Ihe piper for being (Clowed the high privilege of 
beimi bwmboocted. 

^nie eril referred to in the pawage ia qaeotion ie aridently gBnem! and ia the ab- 
atract, ajid haa no relation to anj penoaage, human or saperhuman. The word trani- 
lated «nl fponirotj ocoura lereDtj-fiiiir timea in the New leBtament, in onlj aiz o£ 
which it ia rendered ' wicked one,' and in four of tbeee it is tranalated ' the wicked,' 
or ' wickednesi,' in the Biahop'e Bible, Matthew's, and the QeneTa vecaion. Eyan in 
the authoriied Tereion, in two of the ingl&ncea (rii., Matt. xiii. 19, 38) the word "* one' 
!■ printed in italic! to ihow that it had no plaoe in the ominal ; and WioUiffb and 
Oorerdale both rendered it ' evil oliildren.' The word jpoa^roj (Vide Schleuaner) lig- 
nide) anTthiog imperfect and defective. It ia also uied to deaoribe injuries that may 
be reoflived bota others, 'But I aaj unto you that je reaist not fta poniro) eriL' 
Uatt. T. 39 ; evil thougbtg and bad dispositions, ' All these fia poiiSra) eril things 
oome from within and defile ihe man.' Mark Tii.- 23 ; wicked deeds, ' And yoa ^t 
wore sometimes alienated and enemies in your mind (toU pottirov) by wicked works.' 
Col. i. 21 ; immoral persona, ' The angela ahall come forth and iever (tout ponSr»u) 
the wicked, from among theiiut.' Matt. xiii. 19. 

ThBt;iOn^o« does not refer to the devil ia clear from the fact that PatU ordered the 
delivery over to Satan of some individual in the charch, who had been guilty of oonduM 
neither very moral nor vecj decent (Vida 1 Cor. v. 5), and sueh person ia described 
Dnder the eipreasion Ion ponton. Xt, therefore, ponirot means the deril, and Salin 
■neani the devil, then the devirwas to be handed over to the devil, a course of procs- 
dure both novel and aomewhat difficult to accomplish. 

This new translation must be looked upon, not as the reault of fresh and superior 
•rndition brought to bear upon the snbject, bat as a product of priestly arrogance 
alarmed at its waning power, and endeavouring to re.oatablish itself by fiahing up fresh 
argument* in support of tbe pernicious doctrine of a deviL It stiU further illnittatei 
the wordi of the poet — 

* What dsaancd emt, btit some lober lool 
Will bias it uid mpport it niUi'i leit r' 

Xhe rvri«6d Bible will bnt add ooe more to tbe many abanu with which this igs 
already abounds." 

Snch is the miserable contortioQ of a great scribe and scholar of tbe 
Secular Party. The Bevisers can, of course, only conclude that a person, 
real or personified. Is indicated hy the original becaase the devil needs 
flupport against the attacks of men who prate about science withont 
knowing what science is. But Mr. Sexton tells ua that poniroa is six tiraes 
in the Common Version translated " wicked one." So to translate it In 
this text then, is only to do what, in other texts, was done centuries ago. 
Then this wise Grecian intimates that poniroi cannot refer to the devil, 
because a certain wicked man in 1 Cor. v. 5; is described as ton 
poniron. The man does not seem to know that the phrase, the evil cmt, 
might designate himself in one connection and equally well stand for Ms 
father in another. Who tha person so designated is depends, in each 
occurrence of tbe phrase, upon the context. So much for the poor, miser- 
able critics of Infidelity I 

Then luU and its fire are pnt oat by science. The man who so 
writes does not understand what he writes about, fiell and the destme- 
tion of sinners by fire, as presented in Scripture, can never be touched by 
science — the whole thing lies beyond the reach of science, and it is the 
Teriest twaddle to talk in the style of Mr. Sexton. A man who really 
knows something about it (Professor Loos, of Bethany College) writes :— 

" The adjeoMve jrovTjpo! (poniroi) ia the Htrongeat of tha worda nsed in the Mew 
Testament, denoting bad or evil. Its eignifloation is aiektd; in it 'the positive acti- 
vity of evil ia more decidedly aipreaaed ' than in the other worda of a similar meaning.' 
Hence it is often appUedto Batan, ' the wiokeJ one,' as Matt. liii. 19,38; Eph.vL 
IB ; 1 John ii. 13, 14 ; iii. 13 ; v. 18 ; and to the inoestnouH person, 1 Cor. v. 13, lifw 
translated ' that iBieked person.' In the Lord'a Prayer the article ia used with it. 

' evil ' in principle and action, c 
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IS from svil" slmpl;, does not repeat in ^English the tnllneas of the original, u auj' one 
t»miliar with the Greek csnnot bat feel ; ' Irom eril ' ia too indefinite. 

The eontroTerBf, ve thiiib, most torn in faTOui of the ooireotneas of the rendering 
adopted by the Laodon reviBera. The reaaona in anpport d it are read; at hand, ud 
are Btrong. We mo; give them thoB : 

I. The expresBion 5 Trowjpos, ' the wicked one,' is repeatedly applied in the New 
Tutameat definitely to Satan, as in the paasagee above cited. 

9. The first port of the potitian is, ' Lead na not into temptation ' ; then followB, 
' M deliver at from the evil one.' Now'Batan ia, hy way of eminence, oallad 'Uia 
tempter ' (q TrtlpaJ^iop), ^nd ao repreaeated in the Old and new Teatameiits. The whole 
petition, Uierefore, is one in import — a petition not to be delivered nnto, bnt to be 
reecnod from 'the tempter,' 'thejricked one.' This brings together and harmonizes 
both members of ihe petition. 

3i There ia a peonlior f onie in the word'piNrai ^fUK — 'dtUver na.' Thia word 
signifies ' to rescne,' ' to tear away from,' ' to free from,' as from the tyntmy of Baltui, 
mi the cbaina with whioh he binds men. 

4. It waa in the prayera of the Jews, to pray to be delivered >,^-om Satan, tJi* 



not that thon ahooldst take them ont (d the world, bnt ibat thon shouldst preserve U 
Inm the evil one ' — tit tov Trovfpov. Here it is evidently to be understood as referring 
to Baton. The devil had > entered ' into Jodaa Isoariot ; this one Jesus had thna lost ; 
lie pnjed that the others might be saved — preserved from his power. Tliia prayet of. 
Chnst beaomea very clear and reooives great force when studied in the light of the 
spoBtle John's words (1 John v. IS)—' We know that we are of Clod, and that the whole 
world Ues under the dominion of the evil one ' — properly so translated, rather than, 'in 
vioiedness.' The eipresaion is (^ no TTovripif ; hence he is called ' the prinoe of this 
vorld' (Johniii. 31; liv. 30 ; zri. 11). That Baton now is the ruler of this world — has 
it nnder his damiuion — seems to be a prominent and often reeurricg thought with this 
spoatle. Comparing now the passages just cited, and similar ones that abound in the 
Nev TestameDt, with Christ's prayer for his diaolples, we are led to understand this 
prayer thus : ttukt he prays, ' not that Qod should take his diaoiples ont of the world, 
but that he would preserve them from the evil one' that holds dominion over it. — Comp. 
Eph. ii. a. Tben, studying the words of the Lord's prayer in the light of the results thos 
oUi^ed, it becomes very clear to us that these words — apo tou ponero* — refer to Satan 
himself, as the personal embodiment and source of evil. ^ 

This translation may appear to be on innovation, bat it ia so only on the usage of 
ths common version and aome other translations. The prepondenuioe of general testi- 
mony is, we think, in fsvonr of this ' innovation.' The ancients understood the word 
BE signifying Satan ; to this the eiocptiona are verf few, and in Ihe modem ages, to 
our own day, the weight of the testimony has been in the same direction. Many of the 
chief eonmientatora and expounders — among these Bengel, Clarke, de Wette, Ol^iauaen, 
Trench, — so give it. Among tianalationa, a good numb er are on the same aide. Among 
the older Protestant translators that did not follow the Tulgata,as ao many did, hat who 
dreir from the fountain direct, the passage under qnestion was generally ^plied to 
Batan. Beza, iahis very fine Latin translation, gives it, ' abillomslo,' and m John zvii. 
IS ' B male iUo'-^y^om Oat mil one. Another Old Protestant Latin versiim gives tlw 
Grit, ' ab ilia improbo ;' tbe second, ' a maligno illo — both these Latin expressions sig- 
nifying ' From that wicked one.' An old French Protestant version, and one in ooirmion 
lae.rendOTs the words in the Lord's prayer, ' — dn roalin,' from the wicked one; in 
the modem Qreeh New Testament it is airo tov irovtpov — the masculine, referring to 
Batan. Wakefield has it ' from the evil one ;' so also Anderson ; Oeorge Campbell and 
the Bible Union conform to the common version. We have bnt litUe doubt that what 
"e regard the true tAmslation of ibis passage, as now given by the revisers, will finally 
prevul. 

In intorpretatian, doubtleas both the tranalaiiouB will substantially harmonize and 
meet in one. Yet, let us ever aim to reach, if possible, the exact truth, as the Word at 
^d, OS well as om^elves, will always gain by it ; and above all things, let ua ever be 
foady to yield even the moat cherished prepoaaessions to truth, when this is clear to us. 
ifl«r aU we have said, however, we would show all deference and teapeot to those iriiose 
intelligent oonrictions lead them to a different conclusion." 

f he reader will at once perceive tbe difference betweea the two critica. 
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PUBLIC DISCUSSIONS IN AMEBICA. 

The Chnrclies of New TeBtament order in America seem to have entered 
upon a new Era of Debate, We receive several weekly papers, bnt scarcely 
one comes to hand without advertizing, or commenting upon, some public 
debate, either taken place or about to take place, or the report of which 
is published or preparing for publication. Christians and UniTeiealists, 
Christians and Methodists, and others, enter the lists, and some really 
line debates have been held, the reports of which supply profitable read- 
ing. Concerning one of these we have the following : — 

" Discussion seems to be the order of the day, and so prevalent has this 
order become that the conflict in theological controversy thickens from 
one end to the other of the traditional ground of Kentucky. 

It may be that in this State there are opposing forces peculiarly belli- 
gerent — that here the truth springs her most redoubtable opponents and 
confronts them with her chief representatives and defenders. Perhaps 
here, the grand series of battles are being fonght between the word of the 
Lord and the traditions of the elders, which shall result in the triumph of 
the former and the overthrow of the latter and the verdict, thus rendered, 
be accepted as authoritative and final by the people of all other States. 

The debate w^ opened promptly according to announcement. L. B. 
Wilkes, supported by Messrs. Briney, Qrubbe, Dawson and £eith, was on 
hand with an air of very becoming gravity upon his earnest contemplatiTS 
face. He looks languid and even haggard, as if the toils and severe 
employments of his life as preacher and debater drew very heavily upon 
his physical strength. Still there was evidently a considerable force of 
patient enei^ within him, which, when occasion presented itself, would 
leap forth in the vindication of truth. Jacob Ditzler, the Methodist 
champion, duly came upon the platform. A very pretentious staff had 
been announced to support him, but I presume at the last moment had 
either deserted him or had been relieved from service ; however, Jacob 
was furnished with a numerous company of books very ostentatiously 
displayed, and to the eyes of some men might have appeared formidable 
or very dangerous. His easy, self-possessed movements might have 
indicated that he felt himself to be the master of the situation, but hia 
very extensive preparations showed that he realized that the work before 
him would reach at least to the extremity of his resources. 

The umpire is Judge Bunch, ex-speaker of the State Legislature. 
Benjamin Pittman, Esq., and daughter, are reporting the proceedings for 
publication. 

The debate was opened by prayer from Mr. Brush, presiding elder of 
the Methodiat Chun^. 

The first question, to be discussed for three days, was then announced: 

' Is infant baptism authorised by the word of God.? ' Mr. Ditzler 
affirms. Mr. Wilkes denies. 

Mr. Ditzler dashed into his speech of an hour with the utmost sang 
froid, as if he had the lines and issues of the contest entirely at his com- 
mand. He displayed, with sophomoric lavishness, the tinsel and jargon 
of the smatterer in literature and religion, throwing out a multitude of 
passages and comments, without logical connection, argumentative skill, 
or the least perceptible discrimination. 

Here are a few of his assertions : 

'Baptism introduces into the visible Cbturch, but no ordinance can 
introdoco into the invisible Church the Bulgect of baptism mnst have 
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previoosl; belonged to tha invisible Ghorch. No ordinance is i 
to s&Ivation. Religion existed thousands of years before ordinancea. Tlie 
first ordinance was established for the benefit of children. Cbriat and 
bis apostles lived and died in the same Church in which they were bom. 
Christianity did not cot off the rights and immnnities of the Jews. The 
Jewish religion was spiritual. God shoald have given notice when In&nt 
membership was abrogated. The Jewish Church has never been abolished, 
only more largely spiritnalized. The Jewish ordinances were to teach 
spiritnalily. God bad a spiritual Church ; that infants were members of 
it in all ages, and that they are such to-day,' etc. 

Ur. Ditzler is an easy and rapid speaker ; he has a remarkably reten* 
tive memory, and a sprightly and entertaining address and delivery. He 
has apparently at the tip of bis tongue a vglaminous array of scraps of 
ancient history, liberally interspersed with Scraps of Scripture, many of 
which he delivers ia the original languti — Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 
Syriac is held in reserve for the convenient season. Mr. Ditzler is a 
debater of unquestionable talents, and, so for, has mtuntained the courte- 
sies and fairness which should characterize the theme and the occasioa. 

Mr. Wilkes, in bis terse and emphatic style, scattered the vagnd 
generalities of his opponent like chafl before the wind. It was truly 
Bdifying to watch the effect of a few quotations from Scriptnre, and 
a few pointed and well directed statements, upon the broad foundation 
Thich Mr. Ditzler had laid. Had it been entirely of sand, it could not 
luve been more utterly demolished. 

This was not the onlv effect produced, for a very visible sensation held 
ttie large audience in breathless silence, while the speaker briefly but 
^wtrfdly discoursed on the following points : ' The commission is the 
only law for the baptism of any person. That it was the duty of the 
iposUes to baptize, and that it was the duty of the people to h» baptized. 
Tlie invwble Church is a myth of the ISth century, and the artifice of a 
■nan who was hard-pressed in argument There is no baptism or member- 
Bhip in tbn invisible Church. The name 'Church of God,' excludes 
in&Dts fi-om membership. There never was a time when there was no 
ordinances, etc. 

Mr. Wilkes gave a clear statement of the three dispensations — entirely 
refuting the assertion that ' the Jewish Church grew out of religion,' 
and demonstrating the invalidity of infant baptism and membership. He 
also made a very happy criticism on the high.flown style which Mr. 
Ditzler had adopted, expressing his preference for simple English, even at 
the possible risk of his reputation for scholarship. May the truth prevail 
and triumphi" T. D. Butlkb. 

ChrU. Stand. 
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As sure as death or destiny there cometh a terrible brightness, 

The throne of power shines forth in God's immacnlate whiteness ; 

From such revealing fire, the heavens and the earth flee away, 

EcUpsed and lost in the light of such resplendent day. 

And then there issues forth the voice which is most sublime, 

Soimding authentic and clear through all the halls of time ; 

The voice, which anciently the darlmess overthrew, j-- , 

Decrees ia sovereign might— Behold I Mass A^ THnes MflV^^'^^cv'' 
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The banaera are torn and faded nhich old natJons are nnforlm^. 
The trees are black with age, and dead yellow leaves are wbirliag, 
Tbe streams have a dreary sotmd among stones of death, 
And tbe weary wind complains with a monrofnl breath. 

; The things which had golden light, on sea, and river, and ahore, 

, Are leaden in their bne, and minister joy no more. 
" What shadows we are I What shadows we pimiae I " 
But still the decree is firm — Behold I Mass Ai^ Teubqs Nzw. 

In deserts dark and old, how ghastly nations are pining 

No bread of higher life, no lights among them shining ; 

WithoDt traditions, or faith, or hope to inspire. 

Beside their idols they lie in the godless mire. 

Tbe valley is large, and the bones are exceeding dry. 

And none of the airs of life come wandering by. 

Bat though we feel the darkness, it ramainetb verily true, 

That God will speak in ripe time— Behold I Make All Thihob New. 

Where is the flame of life which once was so revealing ? 

The witchery strains which came over onr senses stefiling ? 

Old lies which were anciently clad in purple and gold, 

Still move — but they only shiver in darkness and cold ! 

Old creeds are coffined slow, old institutions fail, 

Mournful and dim as ghosts when the light of the moon is pale. 

It is time for the old to die, and that life to ensue 

From the will supreme — Bbhold I Make All THisas New. 

The very stars are eclipsed — robbed of their ancient glory 
By smoke and furnace steam from pits of sin so hoary I 
The forests have no' melody, the fields are brown and bare. 
There is discord in the water-brawl and poison in the ur 1 
Vainly we ask — can law and liberty meet ? 
For freedom fails and truth lies bleeding in the street. 
It is surely time to arise and front that wonderful view. 
And hear ihff voice — Behold I Maeb All Things New. 

Lo I what a tide of splendour rolls down from purple mountains ! 

What clouds of incense rise from fair fields and springing fountains 1 

The glorious Lord is to us a place of solemn shores. 

Broad rivers and streams where goelh no galley with oars. 

Pain, ^kness^ and sorrow, darkness and woe areed. 

For all evil shapes and works are numbered with the dead 1 

The giant evil weeds from sin and mortality grew. 

But ttiey perish in the voice — Behold I Make All Thikos New. 

And thon, most terrible sea, so mthless and devouring. 

When north wind blows and the heavens are black and lowering. 

No more shall thy bass be heard so awfully sublime, 

Benonnce the glorious spoils of mortality and time! 

Fling up the rich deposit upon each waiting shore. 

And vanish in the waste, thy dirge shall be heard no more. 

Which moaned or wailed over wrecks when the wild winds blew. 

The decree is gone for^i — ^Behold I Mieb All Tbimos New. 
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Death, thoa dreadfal king, tby black dominions languish ! 
The plumes of shadowj horror and all the anepoken anguish ! 
No more shall ihy iron mace descend with sliattering blow. 
Or tfaj crape be hung before bouses of pain and woe. 
Another harvest or vintage shall never be thine, 
To blacken the grain, and give us blood for wine ; 
Through the desolate land, where thy sbafla of terror flew^ 
The voice effectual sounds — Bbbold I Make Au. Things New. 

As the eye goes sweeping round that the sou! its praise may render, 

There is no temple seen in the city of life and splendour. 

No place for rites or priesthood, where the conscience is at rest. 

There is no sin nor burden in the country of the blest ! 

The golden streets — the fields — the silver shining river. 

Are glorious in the face of him who lives for ever. 

But canvas and colonring fail — no painter ever drew 

A city like His who saith — Behold I Make all Tbihos New. 

G, Green WELL. 
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A CAMPBELL'S MILLENNIAL HARBINGER. Conducted by 
W. K. Pehdletos.— Bethany, W. V. 

The last arrival of this Monthly (the October Number) be^rs upon its 
cover intimation that the present is the Forty-first Annual Volume. It 
contains the following notice : — 

"As the time in approichuig irhen our friands will begin to renew their Bubecriptiuni 
for the Habbikozb, I deem it proper, in adiance, to announce (hat ve hare concladed 
to duoontinue tbe viaitA of ihia oldest of oar periodicBln, with the close of the prMent 
Tolnme. Other work haa so grown upon our handi, that we must either neglect it for 
the EiJSDiaaB, or diacootiuue the HiBBiNasB for it. Between the two, it it thooght 
ij ntmett friouda best ^at we should prefer the former, and in this judgment wo are 
cositTUDed relnotantl? t4 couour. The HABBlsaBB is now near the close of the 4ilit 
Tolmne. If we are spared we khaU bring it to oompbtion. For nearly thirty yeare of 
iti career we bare been caunected with its publication — and for seven jeara, its proprietor. 
Vs consent to its termination with feelings of sadness. It leems like tbebreakingup of 
» lonjt communion, the parting of friends, with wliom wo have walked about the courts 
of Zion in sweat counsel for many years, — the sundering of chords of loving fellowship, 
that shall be renewed on earth no more forever. It ia not from fickleness that we take thtt 
■tep, — this is not mj nature ; nor is it from the desire of respite from labour, — this, the 
poution which I hold as President of Bathany College, and increasing demands for literary 
wwk in oUiar fields, forbid me to expect. It ia a question of relatiya duty — only tbia, 

Thus Harbingers, like Editors^ pass away. We do not learn that any new 
Monthly takes the place thus made vacant. We shall miss the old friend, 
bat shall not repine as though it had quitted tbe field on acootint of decreased 
^mand for the Literature of the Reformation. When the Millennial 
Sarbiiyer was started it took the place of the Ckrialian Baptist and was the 
oily publication devoted to the end it announced, both in America and 
Great Britain. Now there are perhaps twenty periodicals occupying tbe 
same ground, several of them handsome broad sheets published weekly. 
Farewell, then, to the M^Unnial Harbmger, and rich blessings upon W. K. 
Peiidlet<m, who has conducted it sinoe A. Campbell fell asleep. 



THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Albert Babheb.— London, Blaeku and Son. 

Thib book was intoBded for notice in oar last. Then ve ahonld hava 
approached it with somewhat diSepent feelinga to those which now impress 
U8. Then we should have been dealing with a living Author ; now he ia 
numbered with the men who have done their life's work and gone to rest. 
Albert Barnes has certainly served his generation. The Tolmne under 
notice comes to ns as the result of his latest labours. It is not merely a 
Book on Chi'lstian Evidence, but one upon the Evidences of ChriBtianit;^ 
in their Relation to the Present Century. Such a book was much wanted. 
In this one we have a highly useful contribution toward meeting the 
requirement. The volume contains Ten Lectnres, entitled — The Limita- 
tions of the Human Mind on the subject of Religion — Historical Evidence 
as affected by Time — Historical Evidence as affected by Science — The 
Evidence of Christianity from its Propagation — Miracles; the Evidence 
in the Nineteenth Century that they were performed in the First — The 
Argnment from Prophecy — Inspiration of Scripture, with reference to 
Modem Objections — Evidence of the Divine Origin of Christianity from 
the Character of Christ — The Christian Religion as adapted to the present 
Wants of Man — The Relation of Christianity to the World's Progress in 
Science and Civilization. In these Ten Lectures there are wise and 
precious thoughts. We may return to them on a subsequent occasion 
and give our readers a few pages. At present space only affords a glance 
at the hard task that man has to maater who denies the Divine Origin of 
Christianity — 

" He miut inppoiB that it made ita wa* in the world on what was known to be falM* 
hood. Ha must tuppora that men eTerjwhere embraced the sjatem muufsetlv eguoil 
their own iatereste, luid with notbinE to rotiif; them of iu truth. He must letje mi- 
explained the uoaduot of thouaande of mirtyra, many of them of no meannune 
in phLlosophj and in social rank. Be must explain how it naa that acute and aabtla 
enemiei like Oelena, Porphyry, and Julian did not make ahort work of the argument by 
denying the truth of the main &ot< of the ffliiietian biator; He mmt eiplain the origin 
of the numerooa monumenta in the world which hate been reared on the cappoiition of 
the truth of the great facta of Chriatian hiatory-^the ancient templea, wboje ruina are 
•ca(t«red ererywhere, the tombs and uuDriptioni in the cataoomba at It«me, tbt 
Boalptnraa and piantingi which have called forth the higheat efforta of geniua in the 
early ud the medissTtu agea, and the books that have been wtitten, on the euppoaition 
that the' religion had the origin ascribed to it in Che New Testament. He must explain 
the oberaranoe of the flnt day of the week in so many lands, and for ao many agea, in 
commemoration of the belief that Chriat roae &om the dead. He mnat explain th» 
ordinance kept up in memory of Hia death for nearly two thousand yean, on the 
nippoeition that the death of Christ never occurred on the crosa at all. He muat explain 
the nooonr and the homage done to the croaa everywhere — aa a atandard in war, as ■ 
■ymbol of faiUi, as a chann ou an amulet, as an ornament worn by beauty and piety, M 
reared on high to mark the place where Qod ia worahipped, aa Em emblem of self-aacnfioei 
of love, of UDsnllied purity ; the crosa in itself more ignominiouB than the guillotine or the 
gibbet— for why should men do suob things with a gibbet if aJl ia imaginary ? And he 
mnat explain all thoie coins, and medus, and memorials whicli crowd palaces and 
oabinets, and churches and private dwellings, and which are found beneath decayed aud 
ruined cities, ou the supposition that all these are baaed on falsehood, and that in all 
history there has been nothing to correspond to them or to suggest them. C^ the 
fossil remains of the old world, the ferns ia coal beds, and the forms of flshes imbedded 
in the rocks, and thabones of the mammoths, aud the skeletons of the ichlhjosanrian and 
plesiosaurian races, be explained on the supposition that such vegetables and sach land 
and marine monsters noiec lived P Will (he geologist who happens to be an ibfldel in 
religion allow us to urge this ia regard to these apparent recoida of the former histoiy 
of the world f Will he then demand that all in history, in inonament«, medals, tombs, 
iiuoiiptioDf, ontloms, laws, aaored festivals, leligiou* ritea, that tmmt to be fiianded on 



tha tcotii of the great hota of ChiiitiBiuty, ihill be eipluned on the supposition that no 
nch hcta erer occumd ? That all this u mjtb, and fable, and deliuion. 

Hard would be the tuk of the infidel if he were to imdertake thii. I( wu too muoh 
for Mr. GibboQ, and he therefore aet himself to the work of showing how, on the oitmutoit 
sfOtrte main/acU, the propagation of the religion could be eiplamed on the supposition 
that it hod not a DiTine origin. It was too much for Strauss, and he, therefore, set 
himself to the task of showing how, on the BUpposition that Jesua lived, the ejetem of 
ChriitianitT ooold be made to grow around a few central traths, repcesenting in imagned 
aotioH the ideas of deceivers and impostors. It was too much for Benan, who, admitting 
the main &cts in the New Testament, and attrihnting to the Founder of the STBtem 
unequalled genius, and a power of which he became slowlj conscious, accompanied vnth 
much self-delusion, attompted to show how He originated a system designed to overturn 
sll eiistiuR sTstoma, and a sjstom that did accomplish it. Bach and aU of these thing! 
goto confirm the position which I have endeavoured to establish in this lecture, that 
time does not material!; affect the evidence of the great facts of history ; that what wa« 
properlj believed at the time when the events occured maj be properly believed now j 
that if the historic records were lost, we could reproduce many of the leading events of 
the history of the world. la particular, if the New Testament were destroyed, we conld 
rspioduce from other sources the main facts pertuning to the life and death of ^ 
Fotmder of Ohristianity, on which the religion was propagated and recsived, and tia 
gnat features of the system as it was first propounded to the world." 



HEALING LEAVES ; Gathered by Walter Ltobbook.— London. 

Fifty-one One-page Temperance Tracts bound up as specimens, and 
fomung a useful statement on the great subject of temperance. The 
purchaser will get information enough for the twopence cliarged for the 
ume. The quantity and quality of the pages may be seen from the one 
following — 

Ouft Great Natiokal Cubbb. 

L—DastriLetion of ffrain.— 61,000,000 bushels of grain are aDoually destroyed in the 



9,000,000 sacks of flour. Each sack would produce 94 41h. loaves. This sum, multiplied 
t^ nine, gives ua 846,000,000 of 41b. loaves j a quantity sufficient 10 furnish three loavei 
ereiy week to each family in the United Kingdom. 

2.~Quantilg of Liquor coMiniieii.^100,000,000 of gallons of intoiicating liquors are 
umniUy consumed. This would make a river three feet deep, 36 feet wide, and 168 
miles bug ; a body of liquor capable of floating the entire British Fleet. 

3.—Svtiday Work. — 10,000 persons are reg^arly oompelled to break the Sabbath to 
alt«ad to the manufacture of these liquors g £60,000 regularly retail these liquors ereiy 
Sonday. 

4. — Humher of Drinkiilg Temptatioiu in England and fFalei. — The host of dealers in 
Strang drinks is 850,000 strong. 00,000 are Public-houses and 62,000 JJaer-honset. 
The remainder are grocers and other shopkeepen who sell for consumption ojff" thtf 
pnmisei. 

6.— ^endfetre d» Intoaicatitig Liquort.—ln 1867 the expenditure w»s£10O,0OO,D0a 
iThis is (1) About £24,000,000 in eicesi of the gross public expenditure. (2) Five cat 
KL limes the interest of the National Debt. (8) One-third the value of all our import*. 
(*) Over half the value of British produce exported. (5) Nearly eight times the amount 
pud into onr saving* banks. (6) Five timiw the amount of all the Bailway net receipts. 
(7) Six timet the annual rateable value of all the property in the metropolis. (8) £1 

rnt in drink for every 2d, contributed to Christian missions. (9) Squal to one-eigblb 
the gross annual income of the people of Bngland ; and (10) Eighty times the total 
of the annual incomes of all the charitable and religions institutiona which hare their 
head qnarters in the British capital. 

6. — Oar Sfvanie iht price of Blood. — The revenue derived by Government for 
Mnotioning the ^ale of liquor is £21,000,000. The machiner; required by OovernmNtt 
to attend to the evils reeulting from the use of liquor costs the nation nore tjum dotibU 
the revenae derived from strong drink. 

7. — What tie Nalioa payi for lit ioingi of Drink. — The anooal ooat to the nation 
&i the crime, pauperism, disease, lots of life, time, property, prematura deftth, tuin 
(laying nothing of the army sf 26,000 polioemen), is upwards of «6O,OOO,O0O. 



LITXBilTUBE. 



S.—Laiour Market affttUi, Sy DnaJc— 1,000,000 more people in the TTaited Ebgdom 
could lie employed were the mooej apeiit in intoiiosting liquon tnnied into ohanMil 
for the production of clothing, good food, or aoj other necemitv of life. In the manu- 
facture of 20i. worth of ale or beer onlj Is. 9d. go to the labourer, whereas, intha 
manulaotaje of silks, blanket*, clothe*, knd artidet in general use, IZi.gotothe iaboaro. 



IS CHRISTIANITY OF DIVINE ORIGIN. Eeport of DEBiiE 
BETVZEH I). KiHQ AND C. Braslauqh. PuW»ktA bif D. Kmg, 
Birmingham. • 

A poBTioK of the epening speech will enable the reader to diaoem the 
coarse marked out by the advocate of Christianity — 

" Christianity, if of Divine origin, cannot be deititate of supematuial attestation. 
Ton are entitled to demand mirBCleB in lupport of lt« olaiiui. That demand we are 
prepared to meet. At the first it was attested bj miracles, and miracles will attest it lo 
the end of tlje dispensation. I do not laj that our pment mirsouloua attestation is of 
the same kind as that which accompanied the early proclamation of the gospel, but we 
. have that which is suffiolent for the requirements Of the case. 

The miracIoB of Christianity maj be divided into two classes : — Che one olass for tbe 
generation liriug when thej were wrought, and the other for periods then future md 
distant. 

Man is possessed of phytieal and iiUilleetttal power. Beyond a given line he cannot 
go. By an exertion of physical power he osu move certain bodies, but he cannot n 

f"" ' ' ' oaloulftte some of the effect 

who shall rule England three 
. . . _ its government, nor give a list o( 

_, ... _ j«in would require supernatural pbysicalpower ; and to 

map Ont the future in the way deecribed can only be accomplished by supematorel 
intelleotoal power. Applying thsM remarks to the subject in hand the case stands thus 
— Man cannot do tbe works attributed to Obrist — the walking upon the set, giving sight 
to the bom blind, healing tbe sick, raising the dead. Nor u there power in nature to 
bring one from the dead, as Christ is said to have been brought after blood and w«tei 
from His side had given evidence of actual death. So, on the other hand, it is impossibls 
by an exercise of power appertaining to our race, or inherent in nature, to foretell the rise, 
character, decline and fall of Qations, and events not less remarkable, as hu Ijcen dens 
by those who claim to have spoken bj the Holy Spirit. If we prove this to be the cast 
it will then be established that Qod has spoken to man and that, therefore, Christianity 
is of Divine origin. 
We might offer varibue proofe of the numerous, public, beneficial displays of supemstarsl 

ewer put forth by Christ and His apOBtles, did time permit. I must, however, on this 
ad, be oouteut with kteiBting that the early extensive progress of Christianity csncct be 
acoonnted for except by miracles. It must be remembered that the first advocates of 
Christianity were few, poor, uneducated for the most part, and uninfluential. They conld 
use no force themselves, nor had they help from Jew or Boman. They were subjected to 
Seree opposition and persecution. 

Of the vast early progress of Christianity there can be no doubt. The Bmperor TrqU 
died A.B. 117. Plinj, about i.d. 107, wrote to the Emperor for instmotion oe to whit 
lie should do with the numerous Christians who^erywhere avowed their faith in Christ. 
'^e intimated that creat numbers were ciomined, some by torture, and he further said-i' 



By an exercise of intelleotual power he mtn calculate some of the effects of 
present ^joatinenUl movements. But no man can tell who shall rule Sngloud three 
hundred years hence, nor predict the then character of its government, nor give a list of 



■ Suspending, therefore, all judicial proceedings, I have recourse to you for advice : for it 
has appeared to me a matter highly deser ving consideration, especially iipo» accouiU <S 
Ihii great number of pertoni leho are ia danger of tvfferiitg. For aang of all aget m 
every rank, ofbothsexei Hketoite, are acciuid, and Brill beaeeuted. Norhaitieemtagio* 
of thu tupertliiion teiied eitiet onlif, bat the leaser toume alto and tbe open eontlf- 
Nevertheless it seems to me that it may be resti^ined and corrected. It is certain tbst 
the temples, which were almost forsaken, begin to lie more frequented aud the BiOteo 
solemnities, after a long intermission are revived.' 

Now let it be obeerred that this was the state of tbe case A.s. 107— tliat is witbin 
about 70 years of the death of Christ. Further that this state of things had then exilUd b^ 
some time, as the ' solemnities of the heathen temples ' had been subjected to a ' i^S 
intermission,' though they were then somewhat reviving by meausof severepsrsein^i^' 
Turning to the infidel historian. Gibbon, we have not only this vast tnn spnad n 
OhhstiMiitj admitted, but tiufaotisaocowittdfbr, inpurt^ l^nfcmnM tDtiieiiiiiwlN< 
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IHIEIXiaXNOE OF OHUBOHES, ETC. 



He Mji— ' A pore and hambla religion santl; iaiinuoted itself into the mindi of men, 

grew up in eileooe aod obcuritj, deriTed new Tigour framoppoalKoii, and flnalljr ereoted 
(he (riiunplunt banner of the croea upon the ruina of the capita].' Again he aaje — ■ It 
iirill, psrh^iB, ^peor that it waa moat eSeotuallj faroared uid aaaiated by Btg foUoving 
cauaes.' Amons the fire lie namee — ' The miroaiiloUB power which waa aaoribed to the 
primitiie Churches ' — 'The pure and austere morals of the CbrisliaDB' — 'The nnionond 
disoipUne of tbe Christian Bepublie." 

Thns, then, the Heathen and the Infidel attest the progress of Ohritllamtj and tbe 
latter t^e in the aid of miraclea to account for the fact. Nor con it be otherwise 
Kcountedfor. It has been veil said that its Grat propagators bad for adTeraaries: — 'the 
nitiooal pride of the JewB| theimplocable hatred of the Sanhedrim j the brutal despotism 
of ^e Roman Emperora ; the tuleriea and attacks of the pbiloaophera ; the libertinum 
ud i^atle-Bpirit of the pagan prieats ; the savage and cruel ienorance of the masaes i tlie 
figgota and bloody games of tbe cirons ; thej had an enemy in every miser g evraj 
dflbsuohedman j every drunkard j every thief; every murderer; every proud man ; every 
■linderBr ; every liar. Ifot one of tbe vices, in fact, which abuse our poor humanity, 
irhich did not conatitateit^elf their adversary. To combat ao many enemies, and eurmouut 
M many obstaclea, they had only their ignorance ; their poverty ; their obscurity ; their 
trukness ; their fewnesa ; the croaa and miracles.' Miracles of healing and of other 
^playa of supernatural physical power wrought by Christ and Hia apoatles, were intended 
u demonatrations, to tbe people then living, of their claim to be received as ombaseadon 
from Gad. On the other hand PsOPbeOT (which is not leas aupematuralj euppUea 
Blincaloiis attestation, not to tbe people to whom the prophecies are uttered, bat to those 
sf tiie time of tbeir fulfiUment and, ivbiequtatly, to all who know that they were recorded 
Woni tbeir aocompliahment and are sufflciently definite and complex to reader certain 
ttist they could not result from human forecast 

PKoPHScr, then, is a atanding miracle in evidence of Christianity. It is enough in 
itself, though there is enough without it, to render certain that Qrod has spoken to man 
ud that Christianity is Divine. Prophecy offers a vast Geld, in which we might roam 
lor more than oar nine nights, but tliere are only two evenings dsroted to tbe present 
imiairj, and, as I shall have to paj attention to matters introduced by tbe other side, I 
ta devote but little more than an hour to this important branch of evidence, and, there- 
bn, only some three or four distinct propheciea can come under notice. 

Sg III as the Old Testament ia conoarued, I shall, perhaps, f^ book cbieSy upon the 
Boot of Daniel. Tho^t ([uestiou is— Did the Old Testament, or this particular book 
of ths Old Testament, ez:st before the time when it is alleged the predictions wwa 
Ktlflbd P I answer, ' Taj,' and give one fact in proof, viz., that of the translation of - 
ths Old Testament into Qreek, tsy some 250 jean before the introduction of Christianity. 
TMi Qnek translation (known as the Septuagint), then renders us certain that Ibe Old 
^tsDient existed long before the days of the apostlea of Christ, This cannot be gainaoid, 
and I need no more as the foundation of my argument. 

How turn to the book of Daniel. Observe ! I do not care when the book waa written ; 
nar nhsthcK. you admit Daniel at its author, I only iniiat, that it waa known tmo or 
Oms hundred years before tbe introduotion of Chriatianiiy. I do not for one moment 
admit that it was not in existence bng before that, but I do Jiot at this time so assert 
bflcause my argument requires no more than I have now affirmed." 

For the arguments presented, in the line indicated by the foregoing, and 
for the evasion on the other side, the reader can consult the Beport, hy 
which he may he both amused and instructed, if, indeed, one can feel 
Rmmed at the folly of the infldel. 



JitttUijjitte of (|teinilti!s, ftij. 



'Sanaaatx Dibtbiot ABaoorinos or 
CBBiBTliK CxiOtCHBa. — The Siith Annual 
Satheting of the Churches, united for co- 
operation, took place in Salem Chapel, 
Barier Uate, Nottingham. J. W. Dawson, 
M the BulweU Church, presided. The 
Chnrchta were repreaented by those whose 
Umes are appended to this Report, who 
■m uaompMied by forty ot fifty bretbnn. 



Edward Evans, Evanglisl, was also present. 
The New Brinslej brethren gave a good 
account of the progreas of the truth, stating 
their ureent need for a larger place of meet- 
ing. The same want was felt at Green Hill 
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pwtponet. The Briode^ Chnroh hat Boma 
proapeot of having a larger meeting place 
ere long, llie Derby Oiaroli reportad 
•teadfutneaa »nd peace. A Sunday Bobool 
luw been recently oommenoed. Bro. Ban- 
bury, lat« of Leiceater, now of Uanafield, 
Mported luB IiSTing oanied t>ie truth into 
thattowng andthattwohadbeeniiBilierwd 
into Christ. He begged the meeting to 
■end preacben to tbeir aaeiitance. Mane- 
field vae therefore added to the list of 
Ohurches and placed on the preaoherg' plan. 
It irM ^eo reeoived that preaahiDg auist- 
anoe be aent to Loughbro if deiired. No 
oommanioation hafing been receiied from 
the Leicester Churoh, as to their vichdrairal 
from thii aesociation of Ohurchea in favour 
of BirmingbaED, and the nameB of their 
brethren being itill on the plan tor Ihie 
dietrioC, it wRi agreed that Leioeeter be 
continued on the hat for another year until 
their Tiewi be fdUy knomi. The aooounta 
from the other Churches, Nottingham, 
Langley, Loughbro, Bnlwell, Marehay, and 
Carlton, were of a hopeful and chrering 
obaracter. They aU teBtified of nnity, love, 
and peace aboundiog and brighter proa- 
pectB. On Nottinghuu and Bulwall rested 
the work chiefly of sending out the Oospel, 
bnt others were coming into (he field. 
Nottineham brethren had this year made 
106 viaits to aurroundine Churcbee. Bereral 
Ofanrohee acknowledged the counsel and 
■ssiatanM they had reoeiTed from Bro. 
BTaos. About eight; sat down to dinner 
provided by the hoapitality of the Notting- 
ham Chnrch. In the afternoon the busineea 
was reenmed and a variety of subjects 
afibcting the intereats of the Ohurobes were 
disousaed, ending with an eameat exhorta- 
tion from the president that the preachers 
ibould preach Chriit — plain Soriptun>t 
teaching. The usual tea meeting wae then 
held, about 120 litting down. The Cfaria- 
tians' full flow of soul followed in a meeting 
the like we had never seen before, long to 
be remembered by all, aa from twelve or 
iJiirteen brethren (some 'fathers, aome new 
converts) the testimonies to the power of 
the truth proceeded, filling the hearts of all 
with gladneas, thanksgiving, and praise, to 
Qod and Obmt, to whom be ail glory far 
ever and ever. Amen. The delegat«a 

risent, were — 0. Cook, New Biiosley — 
VQr Dawson, Bulwell— J. Britton, Carl- 
ton — B. Tomlinaon, Derby — J, Heaps, 
0reeD TTill Lane — 3. Brett, Langlcy — 
A. Darby, Lougbbro' — 3. Banbnry, Mani- 
field— B. Muiful, Nottingham— A. Harts- 
bom, Marehay. 

— We acknowledge with grati- 



hare been added to our number by inu 



there may be fa 

■peedilv retam to ua laden with the falsi- 

nngaoftheChitpelofPeaoe. B. SnUk 

LouOHEOBOcSH, December 21.— I htva 
pleasure in stating that two eisters msde 
the good confession and were baptised on 
Lord's day last. We ace thus enmursged 
to look forward for more responses to the 
invitations of the Gtospel. A. DUBX. 

Casubls. — We had five baptiima tha 
week before laat. We have been madi 
pleased with Bro. Strang's viait ; he is ■ 
Ubourer of the right kind. W. BtOWi. 

liixieoaovas, TicnoKU, AvaiBiiu.— 
The oauHB of Chriit, commenced here in tlie 

Ciar 1862, haa for some time been in a very 
nguishing condition, arising from the »• 
moval of several members (q other locaUtia j 
from those remaining being locB(«d very Ui 
apart t and from there beiJog no evangeliit 
The few biethren, however, continiud to 
hold tc^ether, obaerving the inititutiana of 
the Lard's house, and endeavouring to beat 
tbeir testimony to the truth. At lengtli|in 
the last week of July, Bro. Surber esme 
amongst us for the fint time, for a faritf 
visit and to introduce our Bro. WrijU, 
who was prepared to devote himself to du 
work of an evangelist, Bro. Surber con- 
meneed his pubUc labonre here on tlu 
evening of Friday, the 29th July, by addrts- 
sing an audience of about fifty pemHU, 
which included several of the brethren who 
hod come a diatance of fourteen milM 
through pelting rain in order to Im preset. 
The audience were evidently favonrably im- 
pressed, and from that night went on 
mcreaaing at almoat every meeting, till tba 
ohapel could hold no more. UeetEngsweie 
held on (he Lord'e-day, and (toe otlw 
eveninga of the week, at which Bro. 9. spob 
eloquently and eameetly of the glorioni 
goapel in itfi various reUtiona to man. The 
ear of the people was thus gradually gained, 
the Intereat continued to deepen, and the 
nombera to increase, whilat dmring Uu 
addresses the attention was riveted. StDI, 
it was not till the second week'a labours weia 
closing that one man responded to odi 
brothers' appeala, came forward and eon- 
feaaed Chnst. In the third week thiea 
were restored to the Chocob, andfbnrothw 

Eeraona eame forward, intJuding two "ho 
ad been members of the Wealeyan Society. 
This roused opposition, aod during tba 
fourth week, lecturea were given to counted 
act Bro. Surber's teachings; nevertb^M 
tho meetiiigt were ctowImI, many wM 
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nnibla to giin adiniMiOD ; Uld dnriilg that 
iTMk ewht parton* oune fonrud. At tfaa 
dose ofthe fourth week Bro. S. was obliged 

lo Imtb for Melboome, ftnd ao oocBaianetl - 
bre^ in the intereet ; but on hia Tetuni o 
lbs following Wednndaj, tlie congragation 
iC oaoe rallied, and fresh interest was mani- 
feated. Bro. S. wM now aooomptmied hj 
Bra. Wright, who aaaiated in the urricea. 
The Hethoclial miiiieters had prerioiul; 
appearad ae opponenti of oar pritudplc 
tbe Epiacopaliaii mitiiater now came fi 
wird in the Bame way, and announoed 
a continuation of diacouriei with the lame 
object. It wu DOW couiidered inoumbent 
on Bro. 8, to appear more prominantlj in 
iDpport of our pdaciples, and aooordioglj 
thelargeit hall in the town was engaged, in 
which on Tuesdaj and Thursday ereninga, 
the 6tb and 8th September, Bro. S. lertured 
on ttie " Mode (uid Suljeoti of Baptiam " 
to crowded audienoes, notwithstandiog the 
tbni prevailing raini andflooda. The atten- 
tion was moat reapeotful, and many were 
M to think. TbeHrriCM were still con- 
tinDid in the ohapel, and this week thirteen 
ptnoni came forward, and oonfesiing Christ, 
vm bsptiied into His name. Friday 
nemng, the 9th, closed Bro. Surber'a 
Ukuui and the special effort thai eondac- 
ted with so much 2eal and talent, and lore. 
The immediate rasnlt of this effort is, the 
tddition of twenty-seven memhers to the 
Church of Ohrist here — namely, twenty by 
fiitli and baptimo, five bj restoration, and 
tVD reDeired fiom other ohurohes, besides 
lit others baptized and added to the ohurch 
at Adelaide Iiead. A. general congregation 
bu bean brought together, the Sunday 
v^ool has been matM-ud^ inerMaad, mooh 
niiapptehenaton and prcgudioa haxe been 
oorrected, main have been led to " " ' 
tbsScr^taNB, and we trust an 
hu been nmt to tha eaiiM wliieb 
milinDMi Our Bro Wright hM oonuuen- 
led his laboma nudar encouraging oinnun- 
■taacea. At each of the two meetingB he 
bss conducted since Bro. Surber'a depar- 
ture tvropwsons cams forward and confessed 
the Saviour. Por all tiiese sucoesae* 
fnl we are, under God, indebt-ed to our 1 . _ . 
Snrbec's aelf-denjing labour of love. He 
cime among ui a stranger, but hii amenity 
ind kindness, aa well aa Qmstian n»l and 
talent, have secnred a hold on our affeotions 
ud gratitude which we desire to cherish 
tlirongh life. We have but one regret— Bro. 
Barber's eUreme labour baa told painfully 
onhishedth. Will the brethren unite with 
ni in praying'that hia raloable life may be 
^H *ffaed for die Hatter's work, and that 
^"Good Lord will aleoraiae up and send 
"'U^SiaQy more soch labourera into his 
liBTnd.'' aitnai HmxsiB. 
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Hblbovxiix.— Saptembor 28rd, 1870.— 
Daring this month^/hm hare beenadded. 
a. L.S. 

Tai HonHom. — The Mormon question 
has bean one of much concern to many 

Knorte ; and many nnpleasant predictions 
re been made with r^ard lo efforts whi^ 
should be made to remove the eiorescenoe of 
pc^ygamy from their social habits, and to 
bring the territory tfaoroughl; under the 
control of the government. But the autoc- 
racy of Brigham Young, and his " many- 
wived system," ma; be safely said to have 
had their bast dsye. Witbin a few months 

Kt a well defined opposition to Brigham 
set in, and is rapidly increasing in 
strength. His once supreme authority oter 
tTtah is now openly defied, and liie pre tended 
iniaUibility heretofore acknowledged, is now 
being invuidatcd. A sohimi ander the lead 
of 3odbe, is increasing its forces, and Sen- 
tile iuSnenoa is rapidly extendi]^. The 
Mathodiala, Bjusoopalians, and other OliHs- 
tian denominations are establishing oburclies 
and schools, and are drawing converts from 
the Mormon ranks. WiUlm the past few 
daye, Mr. T. B. H. Blenhouse, for years the 
editor of the TeUgmgh inSalt Lake City, and 
allied by a "plural marriage," with Brigfaam 
Young, has been in Washington City, con- 
sulting the Prasident and other offioula in 
regard to affairs in Ut^. He Us a man of 
ability, and although a polygamiet, U in 
favour of prohibiting auch mairisgea in t^ 
futuro. He also denres the Quvemlnent to 
eatabliih guarantees for the exercise of the 
rights and libertieB of all the people of tht 
terriUiiy. This visit of Mr. BtenhouM ia 
fnll of signiflouioe, and taken in oonneelioii 
with many other important cinmmslancea, 
jnstifies the prediction of the speedy down- 
fall of Uormoniim in its present obnoxious 
forms. Chrk. atond. 

t^bftuarg. 

Bdibbubob, JanuBiy 10, ISTO. — Onr 
esteemed Brv. SomemUU, died on Friday 
last, aged 67 years. It is now almost five 
years since I intimated in the Harbingtr 
the death of Bro. Thomas H. Milner, and 
since then the church in Edinburgh has not 
suffered a loss equal to that which it has 
*" demise of Bro. Somer- 



Amerioa, -a brief notice of his 
life, will not be unacceptable. Barlyinlile 
he became a Christian, and having married 
Edinbni^h his sister-wife, who remains 
mourn bis loss, he left for tha United 
States of AmeriCB. Being a printer, ha was, . 
for some time, employed in the office of thB 
late Alexander Campbell at Bethany, 
While there he attended lome of tfaa 



cImmi, snd dcmbtlesi profited largely from 
the teuibiag of that |reikt Ohrietian 
iater. Bro. Somemlle, earlj ii 
Ohristiui life, began to addict hiouelf to the 
edification of the bretlmm. Shortly after 
laading in America he was ia attendance at 
one of the olinrchei when the MiniBtar for 
the day fuling to appear, he oflered his 
MTriccs, and addreseed the meeting with 
much acceptance. This Teadinesa of re- 
tource in the edification of the chuToh, 
exhibited thui early, was msmfested in all 
hii after life. TeaohinR the church waa hii 
forte, and both in the United States and in 
Scotland he continned to Biercise thia gift. 
After several jeara' residence in America, 
he paid a risit to bis native country intend- 
ing to return to the United Statea ; but 
certain conaiderationg led him to fi 
tliig purpOBO, and ever aince he has been in 
Edii^urgh the constant supporter of the 
cause of New Testament truth. Bro. Mil- 
ner's labours in Edinburgh resulted in the 
formation of a flourishing church, which 
in 1860 removed from Nicolaon Street 
Hall to Bozburgh FUce Chapel. Shortly 
after thia, Bro. Somerville Bought follow- 
ship with the brethren meeting there, 
thinking he wonld find a wider field "for 
Christian eflbrt than with the church r 
ini in South Bridge Hall, where ho 
hiUierto held his memberahip. The fact of 
Bro. Somerville leaving South Bridg( 
Hall led, with other consideratJom, to tht 
union of the two churches in Koibnrgh 
Place Chapel, and since then he has con- 
tinued to occupy the position of Blder in 
the united church. The esteem in which 
he was held by the brethren ia auffioient 
testimony to bis faithful Uboura. There 
are one or two prominent chancteriatica in 
his life which invite notice. Hia upright- 
ne>* of character was most conspicuoua. 
Those who knew him could not conceive 
of him doing anything mean or truckling ; 
die wisdom of this world had no illuetra- 
tion in hia lifei and, indeed, ao levsra was 
his sense of moral rectitude that, in the 
estimation of some, he occasionally took an 
eitremevipwofthefaults of others. Hisin- 
dependenoe of thought was another marked 
f eatnre of his charaoter, and manifested it- 
self in his adoption of Bew Teatunent 
prindplea while a very young man, and 
that too, while all his early training had 
been of an extremely opposite tendency, 
having been brought up in theEatabliihed 
Obur^ of Scotland. No one who oon- 



was at once felt that he was not merely 
repeating the views of others, but his own 
convictions arrived at after mature con- 
sideration. As may be supposed he had a 
profonud knowledge of the ScriptntM of , 



the Old and New Testunent, and hii hijii 
appreciation of the Sacred volume wu u 
marked as his knowledge of its couteiiU. 
He had the greatest reverence for the Word 
of Ood, and, while he concurred ia vertil 
alterationa of the teit of Scripture aag. 
geated b; improred translations, he TeieDted 
any suggestion which would call in quettion 
the Divme Inspiration or supreme authoiitj 
of the Bible. There is reaean to beUaie 
that most of those questions, which, fioai 
time to time, have agitated the reli«aui 
world, and especially the Churches oi tlie 
Reformation, have occupied his attandoa, 
and that he hod formed an intelligent judg- 
ment upon many of them ; and it ii grounil 
of conitdenoe for younger men to knoir 
that one of so much independence of 
thought, and so little under the influeaH 
remuned one with us in sU 



foil of instruction drawn aUnort 
exclusively from the Scriptures, and he wis 
peculiarly happy in his expoaitjons of Old 
Testament truth as illustrating, aud enforc- 
ing the doctrines of the New. Often too, 
eapecially of late, there was a apirit of dis 
deepeat earnestness manifest in his exhocti- 
tions, as if he growingly felt the power of 
the world to come. For some years he hsd 
osased from his usual occupation on 
account of failing health, and ssTsiil 
months ago alarming symptoms manife>t«l 
themselres. Care, and the usual applianus, 
did not ward off the encroachmenta ot tha 
disease, and, for some weeks befbte hii 
death his moat aonguine frienda could not 
hope for any recovery. He knew hii end 
waa drawing uear, and in bis own quiet sod 
methodical way, began to set hia bouse io 
order, arranging In the most minute snd 
thoughtful manner for the coming change. 
In the midat of much unrest and suSering 
he waa able to say, " Not my will, but ihiu 
be done;" and in the last days of kii 
life on earth he enjoyed much of that com- 
fort which only a Brm trust in the SsTicar 
;an give. Among hia last worda waa s 

Flotation from the 4>3rdFsalm, "Oasndout 
hy light and Thy truth," ropeaticg with 
Shaeis, " Why art thou cast down nj 
and why art thou disquieted withia 
ne? Hope in Sod: for I shall yet prsi» 
Him who is the health of my oountensiioa 
and my God." As I have said, he leave* 
behind him the partner of his life. Hot 
having had any family thej were peculiarly 
each other's companions, and in his lut ill- 
ness Airs. Somerville showed more Ihsa s 
wife's devotion in the constant and tender 
care with which she miniatered to his oom- 
forts. She has many friends who will seek 
her good ; but her great support must be 
the lore of Him of whom it ii Mid, " Be 
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doth eucute the jadgment of the fktherlMi 
Hid widow, and loTettl Ihs atraaser ia giT- 
iug liim food and niment." The ofaurah 
htM iQ»tuned a great lou, but if it ruulta 
in awaksniiiE brethrea to more eameat 
nffot^ our «iperiMic« may be the fulfllment 
of tbs declaration that " All things work 
together for good to Ihoie who lots Qod." 
Jobs AnEiv. 
JoAn Latmox died of eontninptioii, Jan. 
13, 1871, ftt Creetowii,WighnuhiTe, ^ed 20. 
Abont foot jean ago he otuna (« thii oitj, 
liaring made the good conreetion previoiu 
to hii leaving home. He had oonaidsrable 
knowledge and ability, wm deepl; inlerMted 
in bU ipiritoal nu^ten, and wm most 



regnlar in hi* attendance at^ all choioh 
meetiogg. To him " to live waa Christ, 
and to aie wai gain." He w&a held in high 
eedmation by all with whom he wag ao- 
qaainted bare. dlugow — T. McL. 

Departed this Ufa on iKonwrj 6, 1871, 
Siater Mtndarton, of Banqnhar. She hai 
been a member of the churdi there for about 



the endnred great bodilj BoBering, fira 
little ones mourn their loii, whom she 
committed to the oare of her Heavenlj 
Father. Her end was peace, and calmly 
■be passed away, in the blessed hope of k 



glorious immortality. 
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DOING NOTHING. 



It is very Barprising how dif- 
ferantly men ore too often disposed 
to regard the two classes of sins 
■which are usually characterized as 
sins of omission, and of commiuion. 
The former are generally regarded 
as very light and unimportant, 
■while the persons so regarding 
nould not, for any consideration 
whatever, be guilty of the latter. 
A man who '' does nothing " may 
be, and often is, regarded as a 
pious, consistent, Christian ; while 
the man who violates even the 
" least of the commandments " is, 
as_ a matter of coarse, scouted and 
despised. And yet I am persuaded 
that, if we look at the matter aright, 
it must be evident that this view is 
an erroneous one, and that it may 
lead to the most awfiil gnilt in the 
Bight of God. 

Look at the position which men 
take in regard to the reforms of the 
day. Some earnest and philau- 
thrppic movement, charged with the 
redemption of the degraded or op- 
pressed, presents itself to a man, 
_aaking his sympathy and support, 
and he quietly gives it the go-by, 
soothing hia conscience with the 
plea — that if he is no help to the 
good work, he is at least no htn- 
drance. To be no h4p is a thing for 



which he feels Uttle or no com- 
punction. Merely to let the move- 
ment alone is so far from being a 
very grievous offence, that it ia a 
stand entitled to considerable praise, 
because it is not rancorous opposi' 
tion; to have no part in the self- 
denying labours whidi win victories 
for the cause — to throw no contribu- 
tion of name, or toil, or money for 
its successes — to deserve nothing of 
gratitude &om its beneficiaries, is a 
tr;0ing short-coming, so that he 
set not himself vehemently against 
it. 

There comes to the door of a man 
of fortune an appeal to his humanity. 
The case is a clear one — a deatitata 
widow asks rehef on behalf of her 
fatherless children. This man of, 
fortune is a man of honour. He 
would not, for all the gold of Cali- 
fornia, cheat his fellow out of a 
farthing. He never exacts from any 
man more than his due. No price 
would tempt him to engage in a 
fraudulent transaction. But he can 
turn a ieaj ear to th» mdow'i en/. 
" Ha doesn't owe her anything." 
And it ia a Hght thing in bis estima- 
tion, that she turns empty-handed 
and sorrowing from his door. Haa 
he not a right to do what ha will 
with his own? He puses on hia 
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WBj calm Etnd erect, with no burden 
en bis conscience, no tinge of shame 
on his cbeek. What has he done ? 
Nothing. He has deffEtaded no one ; 
he has not laid a finger on whst did 
sot belong to him; he has not 
oppressed the poor sappliaiit whose 
prayer he rejected; he did not 
](ednce her to poverty ; he has not 
taken the bread from her babes ; be 
has — only let her alone. le theft, 
then, tbe only crime in Ood's sight ? 
Is there no record on high for this 
negative action of his? I make 
bold to sa; that, compared with hta 
cold-blooded, hard-hearted inha- 
manity, it noald have been innocent 
in him to have stolen a purse of 
gold ! It will be more tolerable in 
tiie day of judgment for many a 
swindler and highwayman than ibr 
tbia JDSt and hononrable man of 
marble ! 

The grand juinciple is, that God 
holds ue responsible for the good 
we might do as well as the deeds we 
actually perform. And a member of 
a Christian Church, who is just pur- 
sning the even tenor of his way, 
practising fair dealing in all his 
business relations with tbe world, and 
not staining the ermine of his pro- 
fession with pasitive misdemeanours , 
may — just by his want of spiritnality, 
his neglect of spiritual duties — -by 
what he does not do — be all tbe 
while making out a terrible accnsa- 
tion against himself in the sight of 
God, and heaping up a terrible 
retribution. Was it enough for the 
fig-tree in the parable, that all the 
demonstrations which met the eye 
were fair and fall of promise — 
an upright trunk, with branches, 
boughs and a wreath of green 
leaves, but — only no fruxL 

It is quite conceiTaUe, then, and 
perfectly capable of illostration, that 
this negative action, fiiat is, the not 
acting at all, may be of all things 
the most heinous and horrible. 
Look at' a case- or two ! Here is a 
man walking at the dead ■ of m^t 
thKug^ onr BtrMta, and' ha sees-a ' 



dwelling-house on fire; the flames 
are leaping from room to room, and 
mounting the stairway, and rioting 
in their mastery ; no sound is heard 
from the sleepers, the whole houEe- 
hold are wrapped in the slumbers of 
midnight. No watchman, pacing 
hia distant round, discerns the light. 
No other soul of the whole papula 
tion seems awake or conscious of this 
peril but himself. There is not a mo- 
ment to be lost ; even now he is well- 
nigh too late. But he passes coolly 
by, and goes silently on bis way. 
"What has he done ? Done ? Nothing! 
If rasnlwod, and matron, and baba 
be consumed there together, and 
the dawn behold the ruin complete 
— none living to tell how or in what 
agony of sufiering and despair the 
dead met their fate — it is not his 
work. He is no incendiary ; he did 
not kindle the fire ; he did not bum 
the house and its inmates. He — 
did nothing. Would your hearts 
accept such a defence from his lips? 
Would an indignant community 
pronounce him acqnitted of blame on 
such a plea? He did burn those 
fellow-creatures, in the sight of 
heaven ; in the judgment of your 
own nnperverted consciences he did 
commit the awful murder, for ha 
might have saved them. His ezcuae 
is just his crime — that he did nothing, 
when he ought to have roused every 
sleeper far and near with bis alarm- 
ing shout, and steeled his heart to 
deeds of desperate courage and 
strength. But look again. A com- 
pany of reapers are seated quietly 
beneath tbe shade, taking their 
noontide repast. Their attention is 
attracted by the sight of a solitary 
figure crossing the field with albw 
and irregular steps. He carries a 
Staff before him, and now and then 
trips and stumbles on the nnse^ 
sumce. They perceive that be is 
h\md'. He is out of the path, too, 
and has no guide. A little way off) 
in tlie direction he is following, is a 
prcfapice looking down a hundred 
feet.- The bliad man mores on 
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to^vards the brow, piloted with his 
staff, nearer and nearer, he draws, 
all uncoDBcions of what ig before 
him. They who watch him are 
silent and unmoved. No voice is 
lifted up ; no hand is stretched oat. 
They see him pacing steadily to the 
awfiil vei^e. His staff, meeting no 
obstacle, slips from his hand into 
the abyss. He takes a step forward 
and stoops to recover it. Still no 
warning, no interposition from the 
reapers. His foot overhangs va- 
cancy — bis bending form leans from 
the brink — a wild cry, and he is 
gone. What have they done ? No- 
thing. They did not pat out his 
eyes. They did not lead him to 
Ihe precipice. They did not push 
him down. They have done nothing. 
They only'neglectedtodo. Andyet 
his blood is on their skirts ; it cries 
like Abel's to heaven against them. 
They knew he was blind ; they coald 
have saved him, and did nothing. 

Do not think these illustrations 
are extravagant or wide of the mark. 
Iiet us give them application to a 
single point. The impenitent aronnd 
UB are as it were asleep in bnming 
dwellings — going blindfold down to 
ruin. Their peril deepens with 
enrery hour of delay. They pnsh on 
unconscious of danger. Soon it will 
be too late to interpose. The anm- 
iner of hope and mercy is waning — 
the day of grace is fast passing away. 
I>eath, judgment, and etemi^ are 
on the wing — are near ; their awful 
shadows fall npon the path bo seenre- 
ly tuodden. The baplvss traveller 
stands gaily on the verge of perdi- 
tion. 

Bo we see? So we know? Have 
we faith in eternal realities ? While 
vra sit idle snd voiceless, they reel 
over the tremendous brink and are 
lotf, loit for ever, Who has done 
this? Not we; their sins ware 
their own, the course they puicaed 
their owA choosing. We wrought 
no violence npon them, we put 
constraint npon their liberty, ,n» did 
not drag them down to woe. 



Ah I but we knew they were out 
of the way ; we knew of the pred- 
pice, we knew they were nearing it. 
We knew they were blind, bhnded 
by the delusiona of em, and we left 
them to their fate. We gave them 
no caution, we offered them no 
word of warning, we were often with 
tbem, on friendly terms with theni^ 
perhaps members of the same 
family — our children, our parents, 
our hosbands, our wives, our brothers 
and sisters, we knew tbey were 
not in the kingdom of our Saviour, 
but we allowed them to go on in 
their alien state, and never spoke to 
them about their danger. 

Stand still, now, and hear the 
word of God written for our offence, 
and behold the divine judgment 
against as — " Wkm 1 say unto the 
wicked, thou shall airely die, and thou 
givest him not teaming nor spealtest la 
warn the wicked from his wiekdd way to 
save his life, the same wicked man shall' 
die in hit iniquity, but hie blood wUl T 
require at thine hand." Behold the 
fearfal guUt of being at ease in 
Zion ! Behold the reaponsiblhty 
that attaches to the neglect of duty. 

How many thwe are who " do 
nothing" towards making the world' 
better. Tbey are drones. If they 
were to die, they would not be missed 
by either Church or world, only aS' 
the dead branches of the tree are 
when the gardener lops them off. 
How many there are in our Ohurch 
who merely come to the meetings 
and do no more. Yon never see 
them give away a tract ; you never 
hear of them speaking a word for 
Jeans ft) their friends and oom- 
panlons. Tbey can talk about any- 
thing and everything else. Biit 
Jesns and his salvation — that is 
placed in the background altogether. 
All such act as though Christianity 
was a farce, and die day of judgmaxt 
msre fiction. They do nothing' 
themselves, and- are generally the 
parties to find fault with thoae who- 
do try to make themsftlvea useful^ 
Bretfarea, there is no time to be 
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idle. The world neods workers, not 
dreamerB. We want to act apon 
flie wise man's advice — " Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with all thy might, for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
irisdom in the grave whither thon 
goest." The time is short, wa can- 
not afford to waste it. If we all 
lived in the light of onr funerals, 
how well ahoold we live. Some of 
the old Romish monks always read 
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their Bibles with a candle stack infi 
skull. The light from a death's 
head may be an awful one, but it is 
a very profitable one. Surely if we 
all do what we can, and do it in the 
right way, the Master will crown 
onr efforts, feeble though they be, 
with success, and it shall be oars 
one day to hear the blissful com- 
mendation — WELL DONE. 

Brighton. B. Ellis. 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOK. 

Ferrai VXTKataasr, — In all diiMttona thit •ntject hM come into ocmiidsretian, tai 
ojunioiu and coDTiotioiu are abtmgiiig. It has had no sttsntioa in oar pagM, but it 
must some under notice. An Aoitraliui readw tends a well-vrittea article, desired t« 
prove that eternal torment is onti-acriptursl. Thig article is not at all ezhaiutiye, and 
would ohiefly serte to provoke controversy. Then, a debate -witb one who is so located 
that he could only replj at intarvala of five months ii oertvnly nndesirable ; hoirenl^ 
competent the writers might prove, the lengthy intervals woiUd tire the moat patient 
and exhaust the interest. Nor do we desire a somewhiit long and dHoltory discuBiioD 
of the subject bj such of our home readen as m«j have some small inaieht into the 
tubject. There are three parties nhose conclusions challenge attention. One i 
i«H as a place into whiah it ii yood but not honourable for the wicked ti 

J, eternal glory. The iteond holds to nerer-endinf 
punishment, the final element of which is extinction of being, so that, finally, in all the 
universe there will be no aufiering creature, and God's triumph over evil will be complets. 
The third believe that the lost must endure interminable suffering. Now, oertainlj, it is 
desirable that every Christian understand what that condemnation is from which he it 
saved and to which surrounding millions are hastening. When, then, the subject is 
under investigation in all direotiona. tliere can be no reuon why we should complatelT 
■hat it out. We, therefore, purpose to da equal justice to eadi of Uie befoie-naiuea 
ooncluaions. To accomplish this We shall endeavour to obtain a clear and powerful 
■tatement and defence of the three, eaoh to be independent of the others, and net 
to reply to or arise tltereout. We shall not be particular whetlier original or reprinl«d, 
10 that the work in eoob case is by a fully competent hand. SoggestioDs, aa to the 
writers whom we can thus call to our aid, will be welcome. 

There are those who hold that the men wlio do not believe in everlasting torment in 
unfit for fellowship in the Church of Christ, and there are those who teach that no one 
^ould be received into Hia Ohnrch who belieres in the immortality of the soul or the 
possibility of eternal suffering. But both are wrong, and unduly exalt the queitim- 
What shall be the ultimate fate of the damned is not put anlong the things to be beliered 
in order to salvation, but among the things to be learned by those who are added to tk* 
Qiurch, if not understood before.- Of course a man might make such improper use of 
bis opinions upon this question as to diatnrb the Church and arrest ita work, in which 
case he shonld be handled as an offender and faction-maker; not, however, on account - 
of hia opinion, but because of the bad tue made of it. 

Cas i. Cbbistun bi 1 SouubbF We ara informed that brethren in the ColoiuM 
deaire the queation eiamjned. There is alio a war-party whose voice will be heard m 
the next Spasion of our Parliament, in favour of compulsory military service. We do not 
think that the country will allow that state of things to be restored, but it is atillpou*^^ 
Kkd we may have the questiou before us, sooner than wo expect, in a very practicable 
form. We shall seek to supply an affirmative and also a negative ortinle. , 

Teb Ttuovfma. A Bubsoriber asks whether the term ftUovthip, In Aeti ii- A 
merely implies a collection of money? , We think not. "The Fellowship" miibraoW 
oontrfbotioii butit not exhausted thereby. Bat the whole subject requirea examinatton. 
Te have ■ paper paidy prepared, and shall be glad to prMant it at mHj a« poiuble. 
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A SURVEY OF HISTOKICAL SUPEENATURALISM— No. I. 

In B record which we receive as authentic, it reada " In the beginain^ 
God created tlie heaven and the earth." There ia music, simplicity, and 
power in tlie ancient ducument. Tlw facts apeak for themselves ia their 
greatness aad glor^, and the stvle is never an encumbrunce. Such a 
history could not be written now, fur the old solemn harmouiee of life, the 
childlike I'aith, and the limpid colourless style are equally departed. A 
modem historian would want to b^gin with aome demonstration of the 
necessary esistence of God and the possibility of absoiuie creation, and as 
soon as ever philosophy and science began to march into the field the 
chronicle would be spoiled by the war of dialectics. 

Man is a maker, but not a creator. He must huve his raw material of iron 
or of gold, to fashion into some given shape. But it is certainly creation 
absolate which is intimated in tUa document. Eternal matter would give 
na something independent of God — a sort of brute-god fiom eternity as 
well as the living God, When our faith ia weak why should we chooae 
the hardest aide ? It would remove no difBcnlty to insist that the material 
was as old as the Creator, but would only lay upon reason an additional 
burden. It ia through faith we understand that the worlds were framed 
by.the Word of God, so that things which are seen were not- made of 
things which do appear. But while we agree vrith thoae who say that the 
worlds were not made trom pre.existing materiala, we dislike the common 
langnage, " made out of nothing." Nothing is snch a cuiious material to 
operate upon. We receive by faith the whole testimony in its integrity, 
thatmatter and spirit equally proceed from God. It is enough to say 
thst the sufiiciency was in God to produce and evolve from His own 
almlghtinesa, matter and form, spirit and life. All ia the outcome of the 
Ewriasting One. The jewelled midnight, and the fathomless sea, th« 
gnti forest and the stately river, the sun-god and the summer fields, the 
cedar of Lebanon, the rose of Sharon and the lily of the valley, were all 
the "thotights of God," for His thinking went before His working, and 
the thought was made visible in the architectural atoriea of heaven as well 
IS in the maaoury and paintings of the earth. 

It was " in the Beoinninq that God created the heaven and the earth," a 
period of hoary antiquity far back in the remote abysses of duration, not 
to be described to ns more definitely, for the great lights had not been 
bulling or revolving, by which we now measure off duration, and so get 
our little time-river from the deep sea of eternity. 

" And the earth was without form, and void, and darkness waa upon the 
&ce of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters. And God said, Let there be light, and there was light." We 
agree with those who say that the first verse in Genesis stands alone, as 
preface, referring to the purely creative work. Between that prime work 
and the formative or lashioning operation there is immense interval— ^a 
chasDi of ages which we are unable to measure. Whether the earth had 
be^n coQtinuouBly under the foimless darkness, or whether it had been 
ialiab'ted by an order of spirtLual intelli>;ences and subjected to convulsion 
and desolation upon their revolt, we are not able to determine. Nor is 
the matter one of any practical importance, though it may lawfully find _a 
place in cabinet speculation. The mjiking, as distinct from creation, is 
the thing which is approaching when the Spirit of God movea upon the 
face of the waters, awakening the cosmos from the chaos. " God said. 
Let thare be light, and light was." How sublime ! Tb« lu^Of^ » M 
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SQpretne and astoniabii^ as the reBalt. The revealing radiance, the hoi; 
Ught, Qod'a own daaghter. invades the normal or penal darkness, and lo \ 
the gloriee of His work begin to shine forth. The six days' work, though 
substantially accnrate, is not a scientific record for savans, or a paper for 
the transactions of some philosophical society, but a popular narrative for 
humanity. The Bible is not given to teach men philosophy or science, 
though it does contain the crowning science and the most profound phil- 
osophy, in revealing the science of spiritoal relations aud Uie philosophy 
of spiritual life. We have in the book the moral history of man in 
relation to nature, to Ood, and to eternity ; and all other mattei'S ore only 
of importance as they bear on this end or serve this dominating purpose. 
We regard the work of the five days as the auccessive decrees of God, 
bringing the earth and the atmospbero into receptive condition and estab- 
lished intercommanion with the higher materialism already in existence. 
Neither the Chronology ot Archbishop Usher nor that of the Septuagint 
will permit us to assign much over six thousand years as the period of 
human existence on the earth, but this meets all the necessities of the case. 
Some of the geologists demand six millions of years for the pre-human 
formations. Like other men, they sometimes talk in their dreams, and 
mingle fact with fable. Bat even were their time-table reliable, we could 
grant them all they need between the positive creation of matter and the 
introduction of man. Gy their own cherished records the recent intro- 
duction of man is a verity. Mr. Fattibon says, " The fossil catacombs 
have been well searched. No human hones ever whitened the doors of the 
oldest ocean-life period, the Lanrentian rocks ; no human footprints appear 
amongst the sun cracks, and rain and ripple marks of the primordial zone ; 
no human fragments are there amidst the sea shells of the silurian, nor 
with the armour-plated fish of the old red sandstone ; no cadoe wrecked 
. on the coral reefs of the mountain limestone ; no marks of human toil on 
the fern trees of the coal measures ; no human footprints are there on the 
track of the turtles hauntii^ the salt lakes of the trias ; no human vertebrte 
amidst the myriads of saurian skeletons in the blue lias, nor with the 
opossums of the oolite, nor strewn on the shores of the deep chalk sea, 
nor on the banks of the lower tertiary, nor amidst the tropical forms of 
the middle tertiary, nor even on the basin-like inland seas of the upper 
tertiai-y, nor even under the glacial clays and sands 'of the great drift 
period. There is positively no mark whatever which can be attributed to' 
the human race amidst the innumerable fossils of old geology. By the 
common consent of all scientific observers the existence of man at any 
period prior to the deposit of the local gravel beds of the present surface 
is absolutely negatived," ^= 

It is the work of the sixth day, in the creation and enthroning of man, 
which comes before us according to our plan. " And God said. Let us 
make man in our own image, after our likeness : and let them have 
dominion over . all the earth. . So God created roan in his 

own image, in the image of God created he him." The plural form seems 
to shadow forth that distinction in the Godhead which was more fully 
manifested in the Christian revelation. At the same time it shows the 
superior glory of the work about to be accomplished, when compared with 
purple seas, or sunshine on the shore, or animal life in field or forest. In 
the mysterious abysses of the Divine nature which admits plurality, there 
is consultation and concerted action— "Let us make man in our image, aller 

* "N«wFKti>iUlOMS«KRb." BT8.&.FlittlND,F.a.S,pHc8. ^|^' 
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OUT likeness." The long preparatioa in the visible strictlj corresponds v^ith 
the regality of man ; all revolutions of fire and Dood, all the coafloence or 
sntagouism among great forces, oil the successive creatioas and develop- 
menls, looked onward to his arrival and coronation. The Qod who had 
been gradually preparing a country and a palace, in ripe time brought forth 
the monarch and crowned him. Uader God, he was made master of the 
elements and lord of the country, with all things put into his hands. 

The first stage wa^ making the body — a fine structure, no doubt, 
fearfully and wonderfully made, superior in organization to anything which 
had gone before. But organization is not life. The perfect oi^anism was 
silent, motionless, breathless, until a second work proceeded. God 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and he became a living soul. 
The writer is no materialist ; he believes in spirit distinct from matter ; 
but certainly the passage concerning " soul " does not prove the point. 
Sonl — " living soul " — is the designation of the man in his unity and 
whuleness. When the breath of God entered he became a living soul ; 
all the wheels of the fine machine began to revolve ; all the senses, all the 
gates iu the honse of life opened to receive impressions and tidings from 
the heavens and from the earth ; and, from the manner in which he 
marshalled the facts and interpreted the tidings, it was soon manifest that 
a king had arrived. 

" In our ovm image, after onr likeness." The likeness has been sought 
by theologians in various fields, and with widely diverse conclusions. 
Intellect, Form, Moral Sense, Dominion, Immortality, have each been 
asaigoed as the attribute which determines the likeness. We may asBums 
as 1 postulate, that the image must be something in which man stands 
■lone end unapproachable. It cannot be mere Intellect, for though man 
liu supremacy in the force and range of such power among visible 
•^realores, yet he does not stand alone. The elephant, the horse, the dog, 
&a beaver, have decided mental power in perception, calculation, memory, 
as well as something bordering on moral feeling, in love and fear, in 
gratitude and trust. It cannot bo Dominion, for though the empire was 
grand, that was only a consequence of the royalty in his constitution. 
Because of his creation in the image of God the ruling power was granted. 
He had the fitness, but still the grant was supplemental — the appointment 
depended upon the sovereignty of God. It could not be Immortality, for 
Ulan had the sentence of death hanging over him if law were violated, and - 
even remaining obedient, depended upon the tree of life, the wonderful 
fruit of which was adapted to preserve perpetual youth and sustain vital 
force against chemical action from the outside. ImmortaUty was only a 
potentiality, a possibte thing, depending upon adherence to the law of the 
inheritance, or failing that, to new provision through the grace and loT© 
of the Lawgiver. 

There remains Form and Moral Sense. We think they will both stand. 
The enquiry might be made, " What form has God, the invisible Spirit 
penetrating alt things ? " But this settles nothing. We have to remem- 
ber that redempiion by Christ Jesus was not an afierthought, but a 
forethought, and that onr Lord was the determined Elect Head of humanity 
before the foundation of the world. Adam was " the figure of Him that 
was to come." He was made in the image and glory of God by receiving 
that shape appointed for the Incarnate Logos — God mwiifeat in flash. 
The Moral Sense will stand likewise, for man alone can discriminate 
between truth and falsehood, between sin and righteousness. His 
eon^ience is a reality, even in ruins, connectii^ him with a higbq)^' 
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country, and when the reception of the Life-Restorer puta down discord, 
he is renewed in knowledge after the imag^ of Him that created hini. 

There is another attribute in man, not so commonly considered, which 
showB him as the, image of God. All other creatures in nature are 
included in the iron materialism of cause and effect. Indeed that govern- 
ment of necessity belongs to' what we call nature, which means the 
he-coming, from the Latin natvra. But man is not on that plane ; by 
the force of his responsible will and the power of originating bis own 
action, he Htands out from and above nature, and is in reality a super- 
natnral being. Indeed without such escape from the life and mechanism 
of mere Qatare, his moral sense would only be a snare, for lie would 
perceive the glories or the terrors, but would still be resistleasly driven 
one road or the other without the choice of his own heart or the rolition 
of hia own soul. But his power of originating action corresponds with 
bis power of diatingnishing righteousness ; hence not merely in the 
grandeur of his material form, bat in spirit-perception, and spiritnal 
power, he is the image and the glory of Ood. G. G. 

(To be continued). 



CAN A CHEISTIAN BE A SOLDIER? 

Sditor of Ohtener — Dew btother — If yoa will allow me »o to c»U you, laeiag I am 
a Soldier in the serrice of Queen Tictoria. Beoentl]' I hare beoome convinoed that the 
truth adrODated in the BtxUtiailieal Obtervar ii indeed the truth of Clod. I have, 
therefore, beoome ■□ atteoUTe and ooaBtant reader. Haring Lifted the Februar; number 
I was much gtnick with your eecond Qoto at the cud — Con a ChrUtian be a Soldier P 
Thie question I would like verj much to see thoroughly handled, and I b!«d submit the 
enquiry— Can a Soldier be a Ohrietian and remain a Soldier ? I am fiillj aatiafled on the 
matter mjsslf, yet I might be wrong i and I beliere lome of the good people aboat 
Biimingham are fully decided that a man cannot be a Oimetian and remain a Soldier. 

W. M. W. 

Tie Editor of EeelmailKat Qiw r ger — Sereral years ago I put a qnerj reepeetitig the 
non-interferenoe of Christians with war, but was someirtiat disappointed that no one 
took it up. From all appearance we shall very soon be compelled to make ap our minds 
on the subject. War ia now one of the chief topics for legislation, and the leaiJing men 
of our country are seeking to discorer the best means of enlisting the whole male 
population, fit for serrioe, in some way or other, as actiTO agents for offence or defence. 
There are among the brethren many who would come within the limits of any call likelj 
to be made, and who, while ready to do their duty as faithful subjects of an earthly 
monarch, are jet in doubt as to whether this particular duty would interfere with their 
allegiance to the King of Kings. It is true the subject has been often bandied, but tho 
omftLous signs now viaible cause it again to assume a somewhat, important aepeot. I 
have read much on one iide of the question, but am free to confess that, howerar 
applicable non-resistance of eril may be to every day life, the argumeats in farour of it 
eeem to have no bearing on national matters. I, and no doubt many others, would 
gladly hare counsel from some eiperienoed warriors of the Supreme Ruler. R. S. 

The enquiry mooted in the foregoing is certainly most important. 
We happen to have to hand the following under the heading — 

WHAT IS WAR? 

Sib Walteb Ralbioe said, " the practices of war are «o hateful to God, that were not 
His mercies infioito, it were in Tain for those of that profession to hope for any portion 
of them." 

ViPOLBOir said, that "war is &e busineas of barbuialiB." 

TsK BiTKB OF Wbu^htcucob eud, that "men who have nice notions of religioB have 
no business to be soldiers." 

Sib OsABiis If apisb said, that " to overoome all feelings of religion if generally the 
naani of making a wanior." 
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LOKD filooir iBTi, " I am of opinion that, un]eii you oould brar OhrutlMut^ in > 
mortar, and mould it into a new piwt«, tlisrs is no possibility of a holy irar." 

LoKD Bbouohak aaya, " I abominat« vw as unchiiitiao- I bold it tbe grafttnt of 
human arimeB. I deem it to inolude all otberi — violence, blood, rapiae, fraud — every- 
thing n-hich can deform the charactec, alter the nature, and debase the name of man." 

gOAKB jBSJsa Bays, "if Chriatian nations were nations of Christiana, all war woold 
bo impouible and unknown amoQg them." 

SouTHiT Bays, " whence ia it that wan ilill diigrace the aelf-atyled Chriatian world f 
It ia owing to the doctrine of ezpediency. If Christiana had boldly looked in the fiue 
of their duty, aa developed in the New^eatament, thia aenaeleas and infernal iyetem of 
wholeaala butchery maat long ago baTO ceaaed." 

Luusmnt aajs, " War, lery Gvr &om being the progreai of homanitj, i> only murdar 
io Toais, which retarda it, aSicta it, decimates it, diahonoun it." 

Lsiaa HirsT taya, " I Brmly beheye that war, or the sending thonianda of our follow 
creaturea to cut one another to bita, often for what they have no coneem in, nor nnder- 
Btand, will one day be reckoned far more abaurd than if people were M settle an argument 
orer the dinner-table with their knives 1 — a logic, indeed, whiob waa onoe &sbionable in 
come places daring ' the good old times,' " 

Jbbbkt TiiLoa saja, " If men be aubjecta of Chriat's law, they can never go to war 
with each other. Aa contrary aa cruelty is to mercy, tyranny to charity, to is war and 
blood-shed to the meekness and gentleness of the Christian religion," 

SiSHOP WjBBrBioir says, " I look upon war aa the blackest miiohief erer breathed 
from hell, upon tbe fair foce of this oreation." 

AxcHBiSBOP Whkitlst says, " War is a great disgrace to oiTilized men and Christians." 

John Wislsx says, "BhaJl Christians assist the prince of hdl, who was a marderer 
from the beginning, hy telling the world of the benefit of war P Shall Protestant publi- 
cations proolBim to the nations that war is a bleseing of Providence P" 

Db. JjiirOLD says, " Could there, by any possibility, have been another war in the world 

if we had accepted the mercies given nsf . , . ■ The Sermon an the Mount cannot be read 

' by any good man vrithout the strongest feeling of shame and humiliation for the 

eontraat between the piotnre of Chrisliiaa principles there drawn, and tlw reality he sm* 

ground him." 

CkiIiUEBS says, " The mere eiiatence of the propheoy, ' they afaall learn war no more,' 
is a sentence of condemnation upon war, and stamps a criminahty on its veiy forehead ) 
BO Boon as Christianity shall gatu a fall aaoendancy in the world, bom that moment war 
diaappears," 

John Howe says, " Very plain it ii that war isamarkof theapoatacy, and atigmatiies 
man ae fallen from Qod in a degenerated, revolted state ; it is the horrid issue of man's 
having forsaken Ood, and of their being abandoned by bim to the hurry of their own 
furious Insts and passions." 

Thouab 3cott aayg, " War, in every case, mutt be deemed the triomph, or the harrett, 
of the fint great murderer — tbe devil." 

&YDSVZ SuiTH says, " Tbe greateat onrae that oas be entwled on mankind ia a state of 
war, , All the atrocious Crimea committed in years of p^ace, all that is spent in peace by 
the accrat corruptionB, or by the thoughtleas eitravagonca, of nations, are mere trifles 
compared with the gigantic evils which stalk over this world in a state of war. Ood is 
forgotten in war ; every principle of Christianity is trampled apon." 

BoBBEl Hall aays, " War ia nothing less then a temporary repeal of the principle* of 
-virtue. It is a system out of which almost all the virtues are excluded, and in whiofa 
nearly all the vice* are included." 

Db, Ckakbibq says, " The chief evil of war is moral evil. War is tbe oonoentration 
of all hnman crimes. Here is its distinguishing, accursed brand. Under iti standard 
gather violence, malignity, rage, fraud, perfidy, rapacity, and lust. If it only Blew men, 
it wonld do little. It turns man into a beast of prey." 

AsAlf Clukb aaya, " War ia aa oontrary to tbe spirit of Christianity a* murder; 
nothing can justify nations in shedding each other's blood." 

A1.BEBT BASXsafa.jt, " Who haa ever told the evils and the ouraea and the crime* of 
war ? Who can describe the horrors of the carnage of battle P Who can portray th« 
fiendish paaaiuni which reign there? If there is anything in which earth, more, then 
BUT other, j-esemblea hell, it ib In its w*x»." 

IiOBD C1.1BEHD011 saye, "We cannot moke a more lively representation and emblem 
to ourselves of hell, than by the view of a kingdom in war." 

EuBEB sayB, that " war suspends all the rmes of moral obligation," 

jBmnBOS says, tJiat "war is an instrument entirely inefficient toward redreBBing 
wrong, and multijjies, initead of jndemnj^ng loaaes." ^ 



WAR IND CHRIST tAHITt. 
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Fbutkltv laji, " I h&Te bees spt to think that there never bos been, nor ever will be 
(o; BDob thiog ai a good wkt, or a bad peace." 

an Trokib Fuwaij. BtrxTOX uys, " I do rerilj belieTe that the true, genuine valoroui, 
miliCaff apirit ii the true and geauine ipirit inspired hj the eneinj of man ; and I hope 
that I ab^ nerer lefitie or be aghamed to stow llieae strange, eitraordinarj Bentimenti." 

IhiOSObb Pabxkb aajB, " War is in utter violation of Cbristiatiitj. . If war be right, 
tbea Chriitiamtyiawrong, falie— alie. ButifCbrietiaaitj be true— if reason, eocacieiia, 
religiaD, the hubeat faculUea of man, are to be tnuted — then war ie the wrong, tlie 
fkliebood, the ke." > 

Thus we have tihe teatimonv of PreacherH, Authors, StateBmeii 
tind Soldiers. It would be very diSioalt to gainsay much the; thus 
advance. Still the form in which they address na is that of affirmation 
»tber than ailment — they, so far, assert their opinions rather then prove 
them. The ai'ticle following this exhibits the most recent expression of 
an earnest body of people who have considered the question and suffered 
in defence of their faith. 



WAR AND CHRISTIANITY* 



Tbi present is a solRmn crisis in the history of the world. Our hearts 
ue filled with grief at the appalling waste of human life, at the Bmoant 
of wretchedness and woe, which, within the brief space of a few months, 
, two of the principal nations of Europe, in the face of professing Christen- 
dom, have delibei'Stely inflicted upon each other. . The awful conflict is 
•till going on hetween men acknowledging the same Father in Heaven, and 
who still avow allegiance to Him who said, " By this shall all men knon 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another." — John xiii. 35. 

When we think of all the agony of this mutual slaughter, and of the 
sufferings of thousands of the aged, the widows and the fatherless, coDse- 
qaent upon it, whose property has been ravaged or destroyed, and whose 
homes have heen made desolate, as some amongst ns have witnessed to 
our deep sorrow, we are ready to exclaim — Is this Christianity ? Is it for 
this that the counsels of infinite love have been working for ages, and ihat 
the Son of God suffered and died ? And if the strongest possible negative 
most be given to these questions, the inquiry may well arise — Upon 
'whom does the guilt of these tremendous iniquities fall ? It is not for us 
to pass ju^ment upon the actors in this vast tragedy. Their responsi- 
bility can only be measured by the great Searcher of Hearts. But we would, 
with the earnestness which the gravity of the subject demands, invite all 
who profess the name of Christ, seriously to examine how iar they are ihem- 
seWea sharing in that responsibility, by upholding or sanctioning a coarse 
of practice which makes such a state of things possible. 

We would not here enter upon the question whether war may be justi- 
fied on grounds which might have been consistently taken by heathen 
nations. Onr present inquiry is a very simple one : la war consistent 
with the spirit or the obligations ot Christianity ? 

The promise to the Patriarchs, which as Christians we believe to be 
falfilled in and throngh onr Lord Jesus Christ, is one of blessing for " all 
the families of the earth." And as it becomes more distinctly defined in 
the predictions of David, of Isaiah, and of the other Hebrew prophets. 
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"peace"— even "abnadaDce of peace" — is again and agato associated 
with the Messiah's ntiiversal and perpetual dominion. (Ps. Ixxii. 7, 8.) 
He is declared to bo the " Prince of Peace, of the increase of whose 
government and peace there shall be no end." The promise is not for 
individuals of for churches only. Oat of the mouths of two inspired 
witnesses, and in almost the eame language, peace under the Messiah, is 
proclaimed to the nations of the earth. " They shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spea^ into pruninghooks. Nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn -war any more." 
(Isa. ii. 4 ; Mic. iv. 8.) Ai-e these reiterated assurances without meaning ; 
or does not tho promise imply corresponding obligations, affecting not 
merely the conduct of individuals, but that of nations also? 

And when, after long years of waiting, the fulness of time was accom- 
plished, an anthem burst forth at the announcement of the New Dispensa- 
tion which proclaimed " peace on earth, goodwill toward men," as a theme 
ministering even to the joy of heaven, and as inseparably associated with 
" Glory to God in the highest." He, the long-expected Messiah, was at 
length come ; but not as one of earth's mighty conquerors, ascending to 
tkesuQimit of worldly greatnetts amidst desolation and slaughter. He came 
with the massage of mercy and reconciliation, " not to destroy men's lives 
bat to save them." Upon the cross He prayed for His enemies. His 
whole life, crowned by suffering and by death, was one continued mani- 
featation of compassion, patience, and love. " We beheld His glory," 
saith the Apostle, ■' the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full" 
of grace and truth." His Deity authenticates the testimony of His man- 
lu»d. He, and not Csesar, or any other of the world's conquerors, is 
"ihe entire, the perfect man." He is the Divinely-appointed exemplar 
oUI righteousness. Against His authority there can, for the Christian, 
l>eno appeal. When He enjoins love npon His followers, how shall they 
lite? In the face of His express command to love even. enemies, how 
shall the Christian, or any Christian Church, without disclaiming His 
eiMnple and authority, countenance war ? 

Again, if we duly consider the passions which war arouses, and without 
which it is diflScult to conceive that it can he carried on, ike ailment 
against it becomes no less convincing. War tends to foster anger, wrath, 
revenge, ambition, cruelty, and even a thirst for blood ; to say nothing of 
the other passions which too often follows in its train. Christianity, on 
the contrary, commands and requires the exercise of compassion, for^ve- 
iLoss, mercy, long-suffering, and love. The two classes of motives appear 
to be irreconcileably inconsistent. If the one bo cherished, the other 
most to that extent he excluded. To expect war to be carried on under 
tbe influence of compassion, mercy, and forgiveness, involves a practical 
contradiction. 

But it has been said that war is the great instrument of international 
justice. Is that justice which appeals, iwt to right or to reason, but to 
force ; and which, in its execution, constantly confounds the innocent 
with the guilty ? There are multitudes who admit the authority of the 
teaching and the example of Christ, who yet allow themselves to postpone 
the full application of them to an undefined and uncertain future, upon 
the plea that they are impracticable in the present state of the world. We 
TOuld, with the love and respect of Christian brethren, call npon these 
seriously to consider the imputation which they thus, it may be almost 
"Ooonsciotisly, cast npon our Lord and Master. Was He who " know 
"hat was in man," and who looked through futurity, incapable of judging 
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of that which is practicable, or did He coramaad impossibilities ? And 
Bhall Bis commuDd!) be disregarded with impunity? How, indeed, 
coDsistently with man's free agency, are tbe prophecies to be fulfilled, and 
the purposes of Clu-iatianity to be ticcomplished, but through voluntary 
subjectioa to these commands on the pai-t both of individuals and of 
nations ? To assert that obedience to His law is to be postponed unUl 
all shall have submitted to it, is to frusttate that law by suspending its 
obligation nntil obedience shall have become impossible. For how can 
the injunction to love enemies be obeyed when all strife shall have ceased, 
and there are no enemies to love? With the Apostle we disclaim the 
expectation of any other gospel. We accept the religion of the New 
Testament as the absolute Revelation of the will of God to man. It is 
the dispensation under which we are now actually living, and to which, as 
Christians, we are bound to believe that the commands of Christ were 
designed to be especially appropriate. We have no warrant for assuming 
that some future period will be mora favourable than the present for the 
manifestation of CbrtBtian heroism in a course of futhfol allegiance to 
our Divine' Master. It is now, in the midst of this tossed and sin-stricken 
world, that Christ is to be glorified by tbe keeping of His commandments ; 
and it is by the weapons of faith and prayer that the true victory is to be 
won.. 

Were we not assured that " the Lord reigncth," and that His truth must 
at last prevail, tbe existing circumstances of Europe might well awaken 
.melancholy foreboding. If the same zeal, energy and skill, and the same 
expenditure of time and money as have been lavished upon the present war, 
had been on either aide sedulously devoted to tbe promotion of love and good- 
will upon the basis of Gospel Truth, how much carnage and misery might 
have been spared. A^d instead of the bitter hate and appetite for revenge 
now, it is to be feared, aroused between two of the mightiest nations, Europe ' 
might have rejoiced to see them clasped in a tirm confederacy, anpported 
by all that is true and noble'.in the character of the two peoples. Let it be 
fixed in our minde that it is not by war, or military renown, or the arts of 
mutnal slaughter, that the progress of civilization, or tbe sum of human 
happiness, can be advanced. It is rather by tbe promotion of sound 
knowledge, virtuous habits, and moral and religious improvement, ground' 
ed on a living practical faith in Christ amongst the great masses of the 
people, by training and encouraging them in all that is just end good, and 
by the meintsnance of harmony and good feeling, between man and man, 
and between the various nations of the earth. When difficuliies arise 
between individuals, whether from passion or mistake, these are no longer 
decided as of old, by an appeal to physical force, but by law, administered 
upon principles of general application. Can we doubt that the happiness 
of tbe world would be promoted, and a vast mass of misery and ruin aver- 
ted, -if a similar method were applied to questions arising between nations? 
The inevitable tendency of war is to stimulate and beget war : and 
to refer differences between nations to such an arbitrament is as 
unpractical as it is irrational and unchristian. 

In view of the solemn events passing around us, we would plead with 
our fellow-Christians earnestly to lay to heart their responsibilities in 
connection with this great question. If war be opposed to human progress; 
if its continuance be essentially a backward moveoient in all that is civil- 
izing and good and holy ; if it be, in its varied aspects and in its entire 
spirit, opposed to tbe teaching and to the example of the Lord Jesas 
QbrUt, is it not the duty of all who bow with r^vereoce at that sacred 
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Bune, to pray that they may be themaelTes thoroughly redeemed from the 
war spirit ; and to seek, as far as in them Ilea, to discoontenance it in 
others, whether in word or deed. And if such be the obligations incum- 
bsDt upon every true follower of Jesus, how oan any who are the ministers 
of the Gospel do otherwise than maintain, on all fitting occasions, our 
Lord's authoritative prohibition of all war? 

In speaking thus plainly in the love of Christ, wo believe that our 
appeal will not be altogether in vain. High as is the standard, it cannot 
be lowered without damage to oar just conception of the ends after which, 
as Christians, we ought to strive. The promotion of harmony amongst 
nations, the prevention of war, with its attendant misery and crime, may 
be surely classed amongst these blessed ends. The prayer which our 
Lord taught His disciples points to the accomplishing of the will of God, 
not in heaven only, but upoa earth also. Such a prayer implies more 
than the bare possibility of its fulfiUmenL The disciple of Christ rests 
in the aaaurance that the purposes of infinite wisdom and grace correspond 
with the petition. He liows that the kingdom of which he ia a citizen is 
"righteousness and peace and joy," and that &3 often as he truly prays, 
"Thy kingdom come," he confesses not only the duty of his own present 
subjection to it, but the soIeiAa obligation resting upon him to do all in his 
power for its oniversal establishment. 
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The wives of Jacob brought with them into the hind of Canaan the 
gods of their father Laban. The Israelites in the wilderness murmured 
at Moses, and "in their hearts turned back into Egypt." They were not 
oqnal to the high enterprize to which they had been called. When the 
Jena returned from their Babylonian captivity, they mournfully realized 
th&t they were a mongrel race, that many of the people had married pagan 
wives, that they, spoke an impure speech, and that they were sadly 
degenerated from the religion of their foihers. 

Even in the days of the apostles a defection began to appear, which, 
after their death, developed itself into a full grown Man of Sin. Since the 
great apostacy, progress toward a better order of things has been secured 
by a perpetual recurrence of schism. Thus, the Greek Church is better 
than the Oriental Churches, the Roman Catholic Church is better than 
the Greek Church, Lutheranism is better than Koman Catholicism, and 
Calvinism better than Lutheranism. The Church of England is better 
than the Church of Rome, and the Methodist Church is better than the 
Chnrch of England. Thus also Congregationalism is better than 
Presbyterian ism, and, when the Congregational ista of New England 
separated Roger Williams front their communion, the Buptisiism of 
Aoger Williams was better than the Congregutionalism of his Puritan 
persecutors. 

Yet sects are the bane and curse of Protestant Christianity. 

We in this Reformation have supposed it possible to avoid the necessity 
of all future schism, first, by building on the Bible alone, which is always 
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infallible, and second, by never attempting to say to hnman growth and 
human intelligence, " thus far shall thou go and no further, and here 
shall alt thy progress be stayed." Hence, we profess to he not a reformed 
people, but Reformers. Indeed m&y we not conclude from the considers- 
tions already submitted, that it is not to ho expected from any people 
under the whole heaven, that they will he able to leap, at a single boand, 
from such a condition as thnt in which we found ourselves at tbe 
■ beginning of this Reformation, iato Primitive Christianity? 

There are those to whom it is offensive to speak of reforming the I 
Eeformation. We must do one of two things. Either we must accept 
this necessity, and look it calmly in the face, or we must accept thdt ' 
progress that comes through a perpetual recurrence of schism. 

But there is a question tliat more immediately oOncems us : la that 
order of things that now actually esists in a majority, or even in a large 
minority, of our churches, the order that was conceived in the hearts of 
the men that originally huilt up this Reformation ; or have such chnrchea, 1 
whether a majority or a minority of our whole number, like Israel of old, j 
stopped in the wilderness, and refused to enter the promised Canaan? | 

This Reformation, in the rapidity of its growth, is without a parallel in j 
the history of Protestant parties. At its beginning Alexander Campbell : 
was a middle-aged man, and was at the maturity of his powers, and befoK 
his death, it had attained to a membership of more than thi'ee hundred 
thousand persons. Those acquainted with its history need not be told 
that a large number of its members were, at the first, from the Baptists. 
It is, indeed, a matter of wonder that a Presbyterian minister, but a short 
time identified with the Baptists, should exert such an influence over 
them as to induce a great multitude of churches to resolve, that when he 
was driven out of the Baptist Church, they, also, would share his fortune, 
and accept loss of representation and exclusion from their former brother* 
hood, for the sake of the principles which they had learned from him. 
Now when we reflect that this embraced not only young men, but old men 
— men already arrived at that period of life in which it is most difScolt W 
change our .habits of thinking and acting, it becomes a question of 
profoundest interest. Were these men able to make a change so radical 
as to plant themselves completely on our reformation principles, and 
abandon everything in their old Baptist doctrine and practice incompatible 
therevrith ? 

When we remember that this movement embraced not merely church* 
members, but gray-haired Baptist ministers, who, all their lives, had been 
accustomed to lead and not to follow, we curiously inquire, was theic 
change perfect and complete, or did they locate themselves on a sort ol 
half-way ground, which was a compromise between Reformation principla^ 
and old Baptistism? 

We propose to hnild up a Church that shall never be broken by schism ; 
hut shall continue to gather Christians into its fold, until it shall be 
merged in tbe glories of the coming millennium. There are those vho 
regard this as an insufferable arrogance on our part ; nevertheless, we do 
entertain this thought. Now, it is evident, that while other Churches 
have their respective bonds of union largely made up of worldly compro- 
mises, ours, if we continue to entertain such expectations, must be whoUj 
divine. Again we ask, did Baptists coming into the Refoi-mation, adopt 
an order which is a compromise between Reformation principles bh'I 
Baptist usages? 
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Let UB briefly notice wherein tliey chained, and wherein they did not 
change. 

1. They laid aside the name Baptist, and took the name Christian. 

3. They bnilt npon the Bible alone, instead of the Philadelphia Confes- 
sion of Faith. 

3. They tanght that the Church began at Pentecost, rather than with 
the preaching of John the Baptist. 

4. They baptized men into a profession of foith in the Lord Jesns, that 
He is the Messitih, rather than into a Christian experience, made up of 
marvellous sights, strange voices, trances, and rapturona feelings. 

5. They taught that in conversion and sancttfication the Spirit operates 
through the truth. 

Thus far the change was radical ; but here a large minority paused, or 
brought with them their old Baptist polity. 

The Baptists in the great West and South are known as Missionary 
Baptists, and Old Baptists, or " Hard Shell " Baptists. The Missionary 
Baptists are by far the most enterprising iu all that pertains to the spread 
of Christianity ; they are the most numerous, most wealthy, best educated, 
Kndmost liberal. In translating the Bible into all languagesj in carrying 
it into all lands, and in sending the Oospel into all nations, they have made 
some amends for that unrelenting bitterness which they have shown to- 
ward onr own brethren from the first day till now. We shall glance at 
their present order in the South and West, by making certain extracts 
from the Central Baptist : 

''In Arkaiuaa, tliers are but four Miuiaaar; Baptiil OhorobM that nutain ■ regular 
putor, or suitain prBuliing other thui ouce a month. In uortb Alabama, two ; in ttie 
nljole ot AlsbBma. tweire } m Uisioari, twentj-aeven. 

" Miwoori hu )ii hundred whit* Ohorohea, with a mamlMnhip of fifty thouiand, 
which have preachiag once a month. 

"OncBamonthpretuluiigby a>einil»TiHdinini*t«T! It iianj wonder that the oauaa 
dow not go forward futor 7 

" Not more than two dozen oat of Mven handrad Chorohei in Uwiouri hare ssrvioe 
tTMj Stmdaj." 

Let us pause a moment over this picture of Southern and Western 
Baptist Churches, drawn by themselves. In Arkansas, but four Churches 
liave preaching every Lord's day ; in Alabama, only twelve ; and in 
Missouri only twenty-four out of seven hundred ! Twmty-fow out of sevta 
hinired ! In other words, only one in twenty eight of Missionary Baptist 
Church members, in the State of Missouri, sanctifies the Lord's day with 
Christian worsl^p at the Lord's house ! ! Well may the writer aafc, •' Is 
it any wonder that the cause does not go forwak'd faster ? " 

Now let the members of a Christian Church fail to meet at the Lord's 
houae for Christian worship on the Lord's day, and to what snares and 
^ptations of the devil do they not subject themselves and their children ? 
"hst temptations to idleness, and to wasting of the Lord's day in visiting 
tnd gossiping, or in drowsy lethargy ! Again, let it be noted, that there is 
one Lord's day iu every seven days. In every seven years there is, then, one 
Sabbatiftal year, and in fifty years there are seven unbroken years of Lord's 
days. Now when we oousMer man's relations to God, angels and men, to 
time and eternity, to earth and heaven, and that he must he educated in 
tetetence to all these relations, there is not one school on the face of the 
green earth, by whomsoever taught, that in all its results is equal to the 
aohool of Christ. What treasures untold reside in the Lord's house, the 
i^ti'i day, the Lord's Book, and the ordinances of the Lord ! It is the 
Swrj of Christianity, that in a Christian country there is not one Christian 
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80 oppraeaed with poverty snd overwork, so utterly ignorant, degraded and 
cast down, that he may not spend seven years in a life of fifty years in 
the best school taught under these broad' and high heavens. And what on 
audacious wrong and unutterable blunder would it be for God's people to 
adopt an order that defrauds themselves, their children, their neighbanrs, 
and their neighbours' children of such a glorious privilege 1 

If we could imagine two commnnitieB, one of which should, with their 
children and their childrens' children, diligently devote the Lord's day to 
purposes of moral, religious, and intellectual improvement, while the 
other community should waste the day in idle- and frivolous dissipation, 
what unmeasured progress would ultimately be made by the one beyond 
that made by the other. And to which of these two classes will that 
favoured people belong; to whom will be awarded the liigh privilege of 
introducing among jarring sects and parties the true millennial Church. 

Who will say bow far these considerations may go to explain ibe coutraat 
that is everywhere seen to exist between Protestant and Catholic 
communities? Among Protestants the day is a day to be sanctified to 
purposes of religious worship, among CathoIic9.it is a holiday. 

The excuse made by the Central Baptist for its Baptist brethren is, thai 
" the poverty of the Church is the first excuso for monthly preaching, but 
the habit continues even when the Church has become rich.'' This, then, 
is an evil habit, once excused because of tbeir poverty, but continued in 
the Church by the force of habit, when the excuse for its original 
introduction has passed away. Now, therefore, if it should appear thai 
our own brethren, that were once Baptists, have brought with ihem, into 
•the Reformation, this ill-starred habit of monthly meeting, which roust in 
the very nature of things bring such a blight on every religious community 
that adopts it, then we cannot at all award to such Chnrphes, that their 
order is the " ancient order of things." 

But if this is the order of Missionary Baptists, now, in the year 1870, 
what must have been the order of the Old Baptists, seventy years ago, 
when Raccoon John Smith was groping his way out of darkness into the 
hght of the Gospel, all unconscious in his 'utter blindness, that the 
reading of the Scriptures would in ony way conduce, either dir<H!tly or 
indirectly, to his regeneration or sanctification ? And what a justification 
does this bring to Alexander Caraptiell for demanding reform among tbeir 
people, even though the peace of the Church was sattrificed, and an 
inconceivable amount of bitterness and tumult were the result?* 

Pahdeb Butleb. 
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Brethren : — No intelligent Christian can contemplate the present aspect 
of the vaiious religious denominations, without emotions of bitter r^ret 
and painful apprehension. If like a well-disciplined army, their pecnliari- 
ties of name and costume presented no obstacle to concentrated action 
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&gkiQst the common enemies, there would be no occasion for dissatisfaction 
and alarm ; but alas ! it is an undeniable and most melancholy fact, that 
their arms are frequently employed, and their ammunition expended against 
each other. The results are deplorably disastrous. Religion, whose 
originiadivine, and whose tendencies and results nre glorious, even beyond 
aagelio conception, ia impeded, in her onward and triumphant march ; her 
friends are dejected and discouraged ; and her adversaries acquire fresh 
stren^h and energy. In order that this state of things mty cease to afflict 
the churches, and that union and co-operation may be piomoted, various 
plans have been BU^eated, none of which have secured universal 
concurrence. Imperfection, an attribute to everything that pertains to 
man's moral nature, is, in these systems, radical. The principal and 
obvious defects of them all are, that they are founded in carnal policy; 
that they endorse heresy, and therefoie, virtunlly repudiate Scripture 
troihs. They have not for their foundation immutable and eternal truth. 
While every biblical edifice is symmetrical in its proportions, and beautiftil 
ia its finishings, its grand and final attribute is, its fouodaciun of truth, 
Wb conceive, then, that the only practicable method to secure harmony 
and concentrated action is, to " buy the truth and sell it not." That we 
maj untribute our hnmble instrumentality, to facilitate a union, vihich is 
tbe sahject of prophetic inspiration ; which will clothe onr holy religion in 
ber most lovely attire, and which will constrain adversaries to acknowledge 
her heavenly origin, is our object, on the present occasion, in offering a 
plea for the Bible. 

1. The Bible is the only infallible directory of faith and morals. 

It is inconceivable that God should express his approbation of the man 
who trembles at his word, unless it comes to us clothed with authoritative 
majesty, requiring implicit faith and universal obedience. The origin, the 
perfection, the design and the practical tendency of the Scriptures are 
eulc^zed by the apostle cf the Gentiles. To his beloved Timothy he 
writes, " From a child thon hast known the Holy Scriptures, which are 
able to make thee wise unto salvation, through faith, which is in Christ 
JflSHB." " All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness ; 
that the man of God may he perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works." To the Bomans he testifies, " Whatsoever things were written 
aforetime, were written for our learning ; that we, through patience, and 
comfort of the Scriptures, might have hope." The apostolic exhortation, 
"Receive with meekness tbe ingrafted word which is able to save your souls," 
vhiie it illustrates the power and grace of the gospel, teaches us that, wilji 
a patient temper, we must yield acquiescence and submission to its sacred 
iostructions. TbeMasterhasdistinctlyandemphatically taught that practi- 
cal concurrence in the divine will is essential to Christiaji integrity, " Not 
every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but ho thatdoeth the will ofmy Father, who is in heaven." It was 
criminal inattention to the Scripture to which Christ referred, the sin of 
the Jews in rejecting him as the Messiah. " SeaYch the Scriptnre, for in 
them ye think ye have etemaLIife, and they are they which testify of me." 
It was a practical attention to them, which procured for the Bereans the 
coimnendation which the apostle so justly awarded them. " These were 
more noble than those in Thesaalonica, in that they received the word 
with M reatUness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether 
those things were so." Universal respect to the commands of the Bible ia 
^licitly denuuded, and a partial conformity ia roprehended by oar Lord. 
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" Whosoever, therefore, ahall break one of these least command mentB, and 
shall teach men so, he sliall be called least in the kingdom of heaven ; but 
whosoever shall do and teach ihem, the same shall be great in the kingdom 
of heaven." " Woe unto you Scribes and Pharisees, hypoeritea, for je 
pay tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin, and have omitted the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith ; these ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone." The commands of Ood are of 
perpetual obligaiion. The closing language of Christ's commission is, 
" Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you, 
and lo, I am with you always, ev^n unto the end of the world." To those 
who erroneously thought he came into the world to relax the claims of the 
divine law, he says, "Think not that I am come to destroy, the 
law or the prophets, I am not come to destroy, hut to fulfill; for 
verily I say unto you, 'till heaven and earth pass, ono jut or one tiUle 
shall in no wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled." The sacred oracles 
are perfect and exactly adapted to the wonts and conditions of the human 
famity. "The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul: the 
testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise tiie simple. The statutes of 
the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart; the commandment of the Lord ia 
pure, enlightening the eyes." Well, then, might the apostle esnltingly 
exclaim : " I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for it is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth ; to the Jew first, and 
also to the Greek." The infallibility of the Bible is demonstrated by tbe 
fact that Infinite Majesty has interdicted any attempt either to increaea 
or diminish it by denunciatory and penal language of terrific import. " Ye 
' shall not add unto the word which I command you, neither shall ye 
diminish aught from it, that ye may keep th« commadments of the Lord 
your God which I command you." " For I testify unto every man that 
heareth the words of the prophecy of this book, if any man shall add unto 
these tilings, God shall odd unto him the plagnes that are written in this 
book ; and if any man shall take away from the words of the hook of this 
prophecy, Qod shall take away his part out of the book of life, and 
out of the holy city, and from the things which are written in this 
book." In this consideration may be seen a satisfactory reason for the 
pertinent answer which the Father of the faithful is represented as having 
given to the earnest but fruitless prayers of the rich man : " If they bear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be perauaded though one 
rose from the dead." This may also reconcile us to the very stroDg 
phraseology employed by the apostle when rebuking the Galatians, whose 
marvellous instability furnished a sufficient provocation to denounce both 
the heresy with which their faith had been subverted and the authors and 
propagators of it. His words are, " But though we or an angel from heaven 
preach any other gospel unto you than that which we have preached unto 
you, let him be accursed. As we said before, so say 1 again. If any man 
preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him be 
accursed." Considering the Scriptural argument alone sufficient to prove 
the paramount and ultimate authority of the Bible, as a directory of faith 
and morals, we shall not employ any other. 

3. In every i^e of the world, the disposition to neglect the sacred 
oracles has been deplorably prevalent. 

The proofs of the truth of this proposition are so abundant that we are 
at a loss to make a selection. We shall content ourselves with two 
exemplifications, the first being drawn from the Old Testament, the second 
from the New. In the degenerate times of IsoitUi, there was a very general 
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propenBity to delve into the fature, to gratify which they sought famijiar 
spirits and wizards, which was stinctly forbidden in the law, and under 
ippalling liabilitiea. " And the soul that turneth after auch, as have familiar 
spirits and after wizards, to go a whoring after them, I will sven set my 
lice against that soul, and will cut him off fmm among his people." That 
(his evil was of very extensive prevalence in the time of the prophets, is 
Bolorions. We shall satisfy ourselves with a few references : Exodus, 
Kii:18;Deut.xviii: 9-12; Lev. sx: 6; 1 Sam. jisviii : il ; Isa. xlvii : 13-5. 
Tliis evil was the legitimate result of dissatisfaction with the communica- 
tions of flod by his servants, and in some instances of contempt ; and as 
far as it prevailed, it set aside the inspired oraeles. ■ Hence as the 
ippropriate corrective of it, the prophet exhorts them to come back to the 
, Scripture, as the infallible standard: "To the law and to the testimony; 
I if they speak not according to this word, it is because there is no light in 
i Ihem." Although the divinity of Christ's mission was attested by the 
literal fulfillment of prophecy ; by the supernatural appeai'ance of the 
{ stirnhichguidedtheeastem magi to the humble spot of His nativity; by the 
, hanaouious accents of the hymn of angels ; by the signs which attended 
I the baptism in Jordan; by the long line of His miracles ; by His pure and 
i energetic doctrine, and His immaculate life; yet,themultitudeof the Jews 
i rejected this mass of evidence ; and, excited and goiided forward by the 
i Itnlesa and infuriated rulers and priests, were clamorous in demanding 
Hia death. To what is this marvellous infatuation to be ascribed? The 
uiEwer is furnished by him who possessed the faculty to inspect the 
thonghts. He traced it to the powerful influence of unbelief, resulting 
turn criminal neglect of the Bible. " And ye have not his word abiding 
injoni for, whom he hath sent, him ye believe not. Search the Scriptures; 
for,intbem ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they which testify 
oFme." file apostie to the tientiies referred his unparalleled hostility to 
■i* gospel to the same cause — " I did it ignorantly in unbelief." " We do 
'^'i then, to take heed to the more sure word of prophecy as unto a light 
lljUshineth in a dark place." 

i- Such a disposition is greatly offensive to God, and its practical 
leadency is injurious and dangerous. 

Saul was commanded to destroy the Amalekites. Such had been their 
cruelty to the tribes that he was commisioned to carry on a war of 
extermination against them. His imperative* orders were, " Now go and 
smite Amalek, utterly destroy all they have ond spare them not ; but slay 
both men and women, infant and suckling, os ond sheep, camel and ass." 
~Saiil spread death and^ carnage through the enemy's devoted country. 
N'evertheless, he did not fulfill the letter of his -instructions. This was 
comnumicated to Samuel by the Lord. The next morning. when Saul met 
lieprophet, so confident was he of receiving expressions of hjs approbation, 
it»t he exultantly exclaimed, " Blessed be thou of the Lord, I have 
psr&)r[aed the comuumdment." Saul was doubtless surprised when the 
^r of God thus addressed him : " What meaneth, then, this bleating 
ofaheep in mine ears, and lowing of oxen which I hear ?" It was in vain 
uiat Saul referred to the piety of the motive which had governed him, to 
jiiatifj the conduct. He had not fully obeyed God. And Samuel in charging 
tis gin upon him, assured him that, " to obey is better then sacrifice, and 
to hearken than the fut of rams." To the riuiriseee who transgressed 
the commandment of God by their traditions, and made it of no effect, 
f'lirist addressed phraseology of fearful import : " Ye iiypocrites, well did 
lauih prophecy of you, saying. This people draw nigh unto me with theism |q 
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moaili, and honoreth me with Iheir lips ; but their heart ia far from me.' 
But in Tftin do they worship me, teaching for doctrines tUe commandmenta 
of men." 

Had our first parents cherished hecoming reference for the command of 
God, they could not have recklessly violated the reasonahle prohibition, the 
transgression of which procured their espalsion from the garden, and 
entailed upon their pi'^terlty innumerable woes and death. It was unbelief 
in relation to God's word of promise, which gave rise to disaffection and 
rebellion in the wilderness, and provoked Jehovah to cut off the Israelites 
from the possession of. Canaan; and this judgment was referred to as a 
beacon to warn the Hebrews of the apostle's time, lest God should give 
them a eurse, as he did their ancestors, instead of a blessing. " Let qb, 
therefore, fear, lest a promise being left ua of entering into his rest, anj 
of you should s^em to come short of it." Had the primitive disciples been 
more extensively conversant with the ancient Scriptures, they would not 
have been incredulous when informed of the resurrection of Christ ; not 
wonid they have exposed themselves to the severe reproof which be 
admiiii stored . " foots and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets 
have spoken ! Ought not Christ to hove suffered these things and to enter 
into his glory ? And beginning at Moses and ait the prophets, he expounded 
unto them in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself." If the 
morality of the Bible had been better understood, the dark spirit of 
intolerance and persecution, doubtless, would not have reared its impions 
head among the disciples of the Prince of Peace. The fires of Geneva and 
Smithfield would never have been kindled I Ecclesiastical history would 
never have recorded those scenes of cruelty and blood, at the bare thought 
of which the Christian's face is mantled with shame ! Like Saul of Tarsas, 
who "being exceedingly mad" against the disciples of Christ, "persecuted 
them even unto strange cities," the authors of these inhuman barbarities 
" verily thought they did God service." Their conduct, however, was a 
virtual rejection of the decalogue, " Thou shall love .... thy neighbour 
as thyself;" and the injunction of Christ, "Love your enemies." And 
what did they gain by their crnel and unchristian intolerance ? " The 
death of Servetus raised such a fiame as set Poland, Transylvania, and 
Hungary all on fire," It must not be forgotten that Cranmer, Ridley and 
Refers, who were conspicuous in bringing Baptists to the stake in the 
reign of Kdward VI., were all burned by the Romanists in the sncceediog 
reign of Maryl — "Vengeance belongeiJi to me, I will recompense, saith 
the Lord." 

The words of Witsius are so adapted to our purpose that although they 
were writteq SKpresalyfot candidates for the Christian ministry, yet wo 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of concluding this communication with 
them. " Let the theologian delight in these sacred oracles ; let him exercise 
himself in them, day and night ; let him meditate in them ; let him live in 
them ; let him draw all his wisdom from them ; let him compare all his 
thoughts with them; let him embrace nothing in religion which he doesnoi 
find there. Let him not bind his faith to a man, nor to a prophet, apostle, 
nor even an angel himself, as if the dictum of either man or angel were to 
be the rule of faith. Let his whole ground of faith be in God, alone. For 
it is a divine, not a human faith, which we learn and teach ; so pure that 
it can rest npon no ground but the authority of God, who is never false, 
and can never deceive." Apottolvi Tma. 
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THE TEIUMPH OF CHEISTIANITY. 

Dkdes this title, the New York Herald giTes the following general and 
comprehensive aommaiy of the present condition of Christianity. It would 
not be difficult to criticise some of the statements, but we are glad to find 
in the Herald such a recogoitioD of the mighty and resistless movements 
of the gospel. 

It has become so much the fashion of late, in certain quarters, to speak 
of Christianity as worn ont and effete, that we gladly seize the opportunity 
to note some facts, and point ont some tendencies which warrant the belirf 
■ that the trinmph of Christianity is certain, and not so far distant as some 
may imagined 

It is a fact to be deplored that, in the nineteenth centnry of the Christian 
era, scarcely one-third of the human family belong to the religion of Jesus. 
That is might have been otherwise is easy to say. That it ought to have 
been different, and more to the advantage of Christianity, might not be 
difficult to prove. The fact, however, is as we have stated, and the fact 
ire must accept. One-third of the human family nominally Christian, and 
two-thirds non-Christian — such, in brief, is the world religiously. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that the shadow of Christianity 
overspreads the nations. Everywhere it is felt to be a great and growing 
force. It is already the controlling power of the world. Wherever there 
is progress, energy, enterprise ; wherever there is true freedom, cultore, 
intellectual independence, there is Christianity — and of>il these she most 
be regarded as the parent and the nurse. What have the non-Christian 
two-thirds of the human family given us during these last ten centucies in 
t|i8 shape of literature ? Absolutely nothing. We are not foi^etful of the 
Ktenry out-burst of infidelity which preceded and followed the French 
RflFoItttion ; but this we claim for Christianity quite as much as anything 
<rer written in its defence ; for it sprung out of Christianity, and some of 
&e literature of that period is more Christian than either its authors or 
its enemies believed. What have the non-Christian two-thirds done for xa 
nt the shape of mechanical invention? Absolutely nothing. The steam- 
engine, with its countless applications, the electric telegraph, the printing 
press, — all these modem forces which are reTolutionieing the world, which 
, »re breaking down the barrier walls of nations, which are bridging the 
nighty waters, piercing the everlasting hills, annihilating distance, creating 
a common interest world-wide in their range— have they not all spmng 
from, and are they not allied to Christianity ? 

■ Such are the facts of which Christianity has just cause to beprond. If 
we turn aside from these facts for a moment, and look at what we may call 
the dominant tendencies of the age, we find equal reason to he hopafhl. 
Prominent among these must be noticed the aggressiveness of Western 
dvilization ; which in Europe and America marches with rapid strides, 
and is making itself felt in all lands and on every sea. Not only have the 
millions of Ajia ceased to send forth their conquering hordes ; they no 
longer feel it possible or prudent to resist the aggressive enei^ of these 
Western forces. With Europe on the onehand, and America on the other, 
the day is not far off .when the Asiatic Continent, in idl its length and 
iirejdth, shall be revolutionized, transformed, regenerated, by what it is 
»till the iashiou to call Western civilization. This civilization is nothing 
if it is not Christian. With the railroad, the steamboat, the steam-plough, 
ud other mechanical appliances, developing the wealth and utilizing the 
pndoetB of the continent ; with the printing press and the electric telegraph. 



quickening thought and facilitating expression, the doclrines of Christianity 
will he more snccesBfuUy preached than they have ever been b; an; 
missionary In any age. As it wUi be with Asia, so will it be with Africa, 
BO with every island of the sea. The tide of Chxtstiaa civilization will roil 
on. Where it is accepted, it will remain and bless, ^rliere it is resisted, 
it will roll on and destroy. This, however, is not all. Inside of tins 
Western civilization itself, there ore certain marked tendencies, the resnlt 
of which cannot fail to be a gain to Christianity, From a variety of canses, 
all of which are in active operation, nations are becoming fewer bat laiger. 
The leaser are gradnally being absorbed by the greater. Language Ib 
following a similar law, and evidence is not wanting to convince us that 
this tendency is destined to become more characteristic of the future than 
it is of the present. A common nationality and a common langnage for all 
mankind, is no longer an impossible dream. In proportion as this is 
realized, so will the conquering forces of Christianity be multiplied, and bo 
will its success he secured. The race will he to the swift, and the battle 
will be to the strong ; and in this great future the United States, the second 
home of the English tongue, will play a conspicuous part. Let us hope 
that while the Christian religion thus marubes to univeisal empire, and 
while the most glowing predictions of the inspired penman are being 
fulfilled, it may grow also in purity and intrinsic worth. Gei'taiuly the 
Church, as we now see her, is not what she ought to be. The Bride, to 
use the language of the Book, is not yet adorned for her Husband. The 
preachers, ao &r as their work is concerned, have no cause to glory. 
■Western PrealyUriMt. 



AN ARCHBISHOP ON CHURCH REFORM. 

Whek an Archbishop of Canterbury takes up the subject of Church 
Reform, and urges that something should be done, it is quite clear that 
reform is urgent. There must be danger at band fi'om some quarter or 
other — iramedinte danger, and, above all, danger to temporalities. There 
must be a disestablishment and disendowment motion looming in the 
distance. Something, therefore, must be done to lighten the Church, so 
as to enable her to run her race with greater swiftness and strength, and 
to fight with cleoner hands. Abuses must be thrown over at once. The 
laity must be called In to help. The enemy is at hand and in force ; work 
must be done, and done instantly, for who knows ^hat may happen, or 
wliat may be threatened ? 

Urged, we may safely assume, by some such considerations as these, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has drawn up a programme of Church Reform 
for the ensuing session of Parliament. He is in a despondent mood as 
respects the past. There were several measures submitted in the last ses- 
sion, but they were " nnaccountably thwarted." The good hopes that were 
entertained all " came to nothing." Everything " failed to command such . 
attention as was necessary to ensui'e their passage through Parliament." 
The Archbishop cannot understand this. It is inexplicable. We under- 
stand it perfectly well, and can also understand the cause of his own want 
of apprehension. The Archbishop, like most, if not all, of his class and 
his conviction, lives under the impression that every one is thinking, as 
much as himself, of the importance of the Established Church ; that the 
nation watches all its doings with eager curiosity ; is ansious about its 
ovsTy step, and ready to promote its interests in evei^ direction, It 



happens, however, that this is not the esse. For some reEisons, we msh 
that it were so to a greater extent than it is. Bat the truth is, that the 
majority of the people are utterly indifferent about it. The merely 
nomin^ Churchmen, who form by far the larger section of the Established 
ComnLunion, care very little whether it stands or whether it falls, and care 
nothing whatever about any proposed small reforms. It would be found, 
we believe, that extremely few laymen ever heard of one of the measures 
referred to by the Archbishop. The subject is not a matter of interest to 
them. This is the reason why they were " thwarted " and " failed to 
command attention." They were thwarted because other measures, in 
which greater interest was taken, stood in the way. They commanded 
little attention because people did not care to think about them. To any 
one who knows the state of Ei^lish society, these facta will not seem 
" nnacGoun table." 

The Archbishop is naturally anxious that the history of last session 
shall not be repeated. He, has, therefore, given the utmost publicity to 
the subject, in the hope that " the attention of our clergy and laity may 
be directed to what me deem desirable." We can briefly stun up what is 
considered to be desirable. First, there should be a revision of the 
" Table of Lessons," the order for the use of the Burial Service, and some 
amendment in the rubric relatii^ to the Athanasian Creed. These 
proposals have to da with Church worship, and, of them all, it may be 
said that, if they should be adopted, scarcely any one will know that they 
have been adopted. Secondly, it is thought that some measure should be 
brought forward which shall " give the laity of each parish their legitimate 
inflaence, and yet not interfere unnecessarily with the discretion of the 
parish clergy." This has to do with the government of the Church, and 
may be important or not, according to the character of the measure. 
Then follow five measures relating to Church administration, viz. 1. 
Ecclesiastical dilapidations ; H. The retirement of disabled clergymen from 
their cures ; 3. The sale of next presentations ; 4. The reform of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts ; 6. The sequestration of Benefices. Havii^ enumera- 
ted these, the Archbishop solemnly says, "I do not think that we shall have 
done our duty to the Church and nation till all these questions have been 
finally settled." 

We were on the point of saying that we read the sentence we have just 
quoted with unmitigated astonishment, but, on consideration, we are not 
astonished. It is just such a programme of Church Beform as might be 
expected to be introduced under the patronage of the Bishops. It is not 
merely small ; it is miserable, tinkering, and patching. It leaves out 
every question, which has to do with the moral influence of the Church 
over the nation. It was hardly to he expected, perhaps, that the Bishops 
would themselves bring in a bill for their removal from the House of 
Lords. There has been only one " self-denying " ordinance in our history, 
and it was proposed and carried by men of a very different stamp from the 
spiritual peers of the realm. It is scarcely reasonable to expect another. 
But there are other questions about which something might have been 
said. Lay patronage. Bishops' patronage, Covernment patronage, Church 
discipline, the manner in which Bishops are elected, the mal-administrBtion 
of ecclesiastical funds : — nearly all that causes scandal is to be lef^ alone. 
Yet the Archbishop of Canterbury thinks that the duty of the Bishops " to 
the Church and nation " will have been discharged by accomplishing a 
reform which leaves untouched every one of these things. With all of 
theou iefl as they are, the Eatablishmeut will be an ideal Church. There 
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will be nothing more for either Ar'chbishops or Bishops to do. K the 
demoraliaiag eSeots of a Ohurch Estsbliahment were ever seen, thaj can 
be seen now. When its chief officers, having the opportdftity, decline, not 
nwrely to tonch abuses that cry ont for removal, but intimate that they 
are not abuses at a\l, what sort of coaeoience must such men have 
Boqniied ? ' lAberaior, 



THE STATE CHURCH, AMERICA, AND MR. MIALL. 

"tf*. M '*T,T. and oHier odvocatet of dueBtabliBhmenC in this oountrj miut be loine- 
whaf piuated 'hj tie agitation in a contrary direction whioli is gathering strength io tbe 
triiifed StAtea. 'It appeara that a namerous and jnfldentiat party hare began to (ale 
ot^tioa to the faot tkat all reSjBreaoe to ' Qoi and Obiistuuiitj ' is omitted in the 
Conatitntian ; and th« oliject of the movement is to eeaare such an amendment oa abill 
'indicate tbst^ia if. a Chnilua of^ion, aock place all ChriBtian laws, inetitutioDs, and 
luagai in oar government oh an undeniable legal basis in tl^e fundamental law of Ihe 
aaHod'.'" ' '"fi ■■ ■ ' 

The above catting is forwarded by a constant reader of the Observer, with 
something like an expression' of approval and with intimation that the 
8ta^ is iii dnty bound to take care of the spiritual interests of the people. 

We know Mr. Miall very well. We have heard him as a preacher, read 
him as an author, and followed him as a politician. Of course we have no 
authority to speak for him ; but we know enoash to enable as to saj that 
he is not at all " puzzled by the agitation .in a contrary direction which is 
gaining strength in America." Mr, Miall and " other advocates of 
dieeStabHshment " eaoHciate a simple' scriptural principle, and if all the 
Stages in the world go against it there will be nothing puzzling in that 
ia<^t, because the governments of the nations have almost always gone 
wrong in (natters of religion. We have no objection to the Constitution 
of' the' United States being amended', and shall not be at all puzzled if 
thej^ so amend as to recogni;<e God and Christianity. This they can do 
without settingnp a State Church. Nor is thereanydangerof the Americans 
establishing A Church ; nor do we believe in the existence ot a party so 
desiring, if'the Boman Catholics be excepted. They, of course, desire a 
State Church nhere^ Romanism can be established and abominate it 
where their own Church is not the favoured one. 

We. ^ay not, that it is not tlie duty of the Slate to care for the spiritual 
welftre of the people. But all proper care, in that direction, can be 
best'owed without establishing ft Churih. Indeed the spiritual welfare of 
the people 'cannot he 'properly provided for where there is an Established 
Chulxih/ This^ is said' bei^au^e'spiritual welfare requires perfect freedom 
in faith and- worship — which freedom includes the right to worship as the 
wqrBhipp'er considers best pleasing to God, and the right to alratain from 
paying for or supporting foftns and' modes of worship of which we do not 
approve and coiisider not acceptable. If the Americans were to establish 
a Church, that Ohurch must be the Roman Church or the Church of one 
of the Protestant sects. The whole nation must contribute to sustain it; 
and thus Romanists must be made to pay for the religion of those whom 
they d6em heretics, or Protestants must be compelled to support a system 
which they ascribe to Satan. In our country the Church of Rome has 
been the Estahlished Church, and then Protestants were burned for 
non- conformity. Then came the Protestant Established Church and 
Romanists and Puritans were scut to the stake or the gallows. We have 
a State Church now. Its hands are stained with blood, and its treasury, 
to this very hour, is enriched by monies forced iTom men who' do not- 
bfllong to it but who hold it in abhorrence. 
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The State can best eoire tot religion by seeAring to evbrj niait peEfect 
freedom in all matters of religioua belief and worship ; so far, at least, aa " 
Such freedom is'compatlble with the proper liberty of tverj O-Uibr ntiui. 
God never authorised hnmanlj otgahized gftveramentH to determine fomia 
of worship for those who would aerrs and honour Hini, and any attempt 
to do BO it SQ insult to God and d osorpation of the common 4gtitii of 



BKADLAUGH ANb WATTS AT TtiEIR WORK: 

Tbe Saord and Bhitld of Itiat month give« & itattpLe Of the Sotsga of the 
attove-named pei-soils, cotomedt is not rbqififTite. W6 merely rtpfflaftiie 
the facts. 

" tULDUiVaR'a WANT 0? OAKDOOB." 

" 8W-M«ti j of TOUT tt^SoH win be alwsrt of tto folldwing keU t^ 

1.— That Dr. TiWhdadorf publfchM a pamphlet, endtWt 'Wlwoweft oiiiOMpd* 
iKftten P' 

i.-Th>t Sti: BradUofili palUili^a a reply to It with Om luiie Utle. 

ft.— That I hid a disouAaion on the Subject vith Mr. Bradbugh in the SaSbnal 
Seforiner. 

A aecond edition of VLr. B.'i pAihphlel has since sppearBd, anJ I am lorry 16 fltid that 
ha utterly igoorea most t)t the ooirecbfang witli which 1 Bupplied Mm. If that ^nflemj^ 
oontinuen to circukte what he has been told ii falia^ and wh&t He lian ascortahi to be bSM 
if he llkM to enquire, I want to know what claim hi cail haTe to oonfldenoe. In 
illustration of my meaning I shall ^ve an example ; Df. TitchendMrf oUdted a stBtemtnt 
ficoin the FAtTiJopWiiKwiMi of Hippolytus, upon which, amdng other thh™; Mr. B. liiia, 
' The very woVk whioh Dr. Tischsndorf quotes ii not eren mentdoned by Bosabioi, in tha 
list lie sItm of the wntliigs of Hippolytus.' In my r^oiodBr, I statod Unt.tlte.wiiirk of 
Hippbljtus has toq titles, one of vhifh is girei) hy Eusebivs,,t^u2J^ lisoheodorf fitei 
it by the other. A copy of the book ia qow before me bearing the title gireii it liy 
-D — <..-_, ^^Qtej it Q^^io^n, in 18G9). But Ur. Bradlaugh after being informed of 



his error and after being able to correct it, repeats it withont note or oomment ii 
•eodn'd edition ! This ik aair onb of tbe inal^iticea in Which hd has refiueid' to r^tc^ 1490 
s, and I beg to call ^itteQtioa tp it^s indi(»tii«of want of candour whioh most 



sooner or later shake tbe faith of his disciples, and «&ich compels us to subject all fa 
•tatemeata to tii^ serereet ecrotiny before we accept them. — I am, Ac., B. E. Oowpsk." 



FATHERS AND PI0D8 FftAtJfiSj" 
" Kothing pleases an Infidel so much as tlie dUcorery of what is c^le'd pious &au^ 
Se gloaia ov^r an; admiseloii oQ the part of an eccletlaJitiasl writer, who is found boldly 
elpoBLog error among the early professors of Ohristiimity ; and no class of persons are 
more sucoeaefol in tlieii determination not lo tet the distinetioo betweea profss^ion and 
priuc»ile. Tbey reasoa, that if the early Ohrbtitois were only preye^ tp h^ ii'i'PP^^ 
therefore, Christianity ia immoraJ 1 that if they forged books under the names of eminent 
men, therefore the new Testament is, or may be, a forgetr. Such a mocle of reasooiiis, 
if uniTersftlly admitted, would d*tioy all hhtfar^ mb?ahty. But it murt'bi btene m 
intiid that Infidels only apply tbis moat Unreasonable mod» of all naso&in^ttraun, bookl, 
and subjecta thay dislilc^ and wish to dastroy. - ., ■- ' 

What is most aii^ular in the oase ia, t^at the moderp Infidels piaotipe tha^^wly^ wl^ 
they condemn in ths early Fatheii, and still more strange ia ii, they praoWethe sama 
deceit for a precisely linulM purpose, with this di^rence thai, ^e «'ar^ ft^"! 1*^ 
often deret euonch to ooooeal themielree, so tlutt only lliur' forgeriea were Jbiowii, 
Thereas tiie Infidels of our day expose lliemseWee to such an extent as' to renifer teanli 

The early berets, or ichisinaticB, could only liope for shccesj t^ fogging bbbls^ W 
corruptiiu paseages in other books, and attributing the' forgery to some i^lnovn aiid 
aooredi ted author. Mr. 0. Watts can only hope to persuade ignorant peoDle that tha 
Church has done nothing to this hour ' to settle by auUiority, either ^e,!i^epww.pT the, 
Greek text,' except bj using a well-known and accredited name, but lite the early bsMtlofi 
he ia oompeUed to make hit author say what he doM nM say, and mean what he does not 
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lutliiiw to tlM Cuoi to 400 jmn i mKblBi uuiit 
bi iiuUiriiliul and mnAiinlcMed uw DKiaud docUn. 
tec UQ more i nothinf raAciltalin tUl the ditemlh 
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him Mj Bnothar- _ _ 

doee not hold, and which he has nowhere eiprened,. 

But, admitting, u we mnat, forgeries and pioDS (r&u da in the earl; timea of Chriitiaiii^, 
t« whom are the; doe F Can the InSdel oha^s John, Peter, Paul, Poljcup, Clemrat, 
Papiae, Justin Martvr, Irenxua, or Tertullian, witli tun of these Crimea P No, he can- 
not! CiLQ he cany home an; forgery to an; orthodox Father ? No, he cannot. TTho 
then were the gnilt; partieaP Let the mnch-abused Mogheirn answer, oen. 2, part 2, 
chap. 3, aeo. 15 ; ' The Platoniate and Pythagorearu deemed it not only lawful but com- 
mendable to deoeiTe and to lie, for the sake of truth and piety. The Jews, living in 
Egypt, learned from them thie sentiment before the Christisii era, as appears frommanj 
proofs.' Take the next, oen. S, part 1, chap. 2, aeo. 6 ; 'If, what I would not partioa- 
oioualy deny, pious frauds and impoeitions deserre a place among the cauaes of the ei- 
tension of Ohriatianit;, they doubtleaa held the UHoal pUux, and toere trnplot/ad m^ (jr 
aftw.' Again aeo 10: ' The Platoniate contributed to the ourrencyof the practice (i.e. tic- 
torr rsther than truth) by asserting that it was no sin for a person to emplo; &lselioad 
and fallacies for the support of truth, when it was in danger of being bound down.' It 
was then, as it is now, in proportion to the amount of Infidelity, Platoniam, or Eereaj, 
did fraud and lying abound ; and no Infidel oan point to a time, place, or man, where ths 
Bible was the sole rule of faith and practice, auoh faith being according (o knowledge, 
and And at the same time, and with auoh person, practices other than just and true. — 

E. D. JEnstia." 

Mr. Gowper is perfectly correct Every statement made by theee 
hireling infidels sltould be tested before reception as true. Ed. 



IffiV, F. FERGUSON ON THE PROPOSAL TO RE-AREAIGN 
HIM FOR HERESY. 

Ik the Jannary part of the Obiener extracts were given from the 
speech of the Rev. Fergos Ferguson, of Dalkeith, delivered at a meeting 
of the Edinburgh U. P. Presbytery, when a charge of heresy was preferred 
against him, founded upon an interpretation of 1 Peter iii. 19. Notice of 
motion has been given by Mr. Brodie, one of the members of the reverend 
conrt, to resuscitate the charge. The annual soiree of Mr. Ferguson's 
congregation took place on Friday evening, the 4th February, and in 
referring to the charge of heresy made against him, and its proposed 
resuscitation, that gentleman said that Mr. Brodie's plea for reviving the 
case was that he did not hear' the whole of the statement made by 
Mr. Ferguson. The latter, after remarking that he would offer na 
opposition to the further investigation of the subject, went on to say : — 

" The ^t that the Obunih has a constitution does not appear to give that proteetioii 
1« tlie character and position of its ministers which, in m; ineiperience, I hsd hoped it 
would ; and I am therefore warned against being too sanguine as to the value of its pro- 
tection for the future. a • a j gjQ frg^ (q confess that I have no inlwcst 
in (he United Presb;teriai: Church except in so far as it is a branch of Che one troe 
catholic progreBeiTe Church. If it cannot allow liber^ of thought, which is the real 
question at issue, it is a fortunate oiroumstance that the world is wide enongh for all of 
us ; and I hope there is no dislojalty in thinking that Just men and true matbodt aia 
not confined to any section of the Church." 

That the Oonfession is not the only role of faith, Mr. Ferguson next 
proceeded to af&rm — 



"It is ■ large mittter, this qaeatian of raligiotu belief. Id oanneotion with ft moldoD 
made i>j Dr. Feddie some time ago, recommending eoaie tort of oofioil ogsintt borqtio* 
or here*ie8, Dr. Bruoe said tliat he eappoeed we hiul all drifted, more or Use, from the 
Confeasion. I do iiqt mention thia to irritate snj one, but to BOBgeet an impartial 
admimatration of the law. With all deference and reapeot, I think it might be a good 
Mag to purge Che roll, beginoiog at the top. The jounger men, whoae names are at the 
bottom, would then have ample time to mature their opiniona, before the inreatigation 
could poaeiblr reaoh them. I ftrml; bpliere that I am qniM aa orthodox, if not more ao, 
than Bome of mv reapectcd counaellora • and if there is a diapoaition to puah the matter 
to eitremitiea, diacaTeriea may be made on mote aide* thau one. Thia whole oaae has 
proceeded hitherto on the purest auumptian'~the aaaumption that mj interpretation of 
a text was neither correct in itself nor in harmony with the Oonfeaiioo. If mj inter- 
pretation woe not Dorrect, why ii it that the Prea^tery has not given to the world the 
orthodoi interpretation P Of oourae, theriaw.taien 1^ Ihe majority of the nwibyterj 
maj be the right one, even although it ahould contradict the rnqority of (he nbleat 
eipoeiton. But was it reapeatful to any man'a intelligence (o oouoiel him aa a peraon 
nho waa not to be reasoned with, andinatroot him authoritatJTely to aroid all apecnlation 
in the fdtareP To aay that there was nothing in Scripture to support the interpretatioD 
I adranced, was aimply to deny, withont prAof, that the passage ut question oould bear 
the construotion put upon it ; and that was to beg the whole qnestion, Beaidea, it did 
not hj any means follow that, because thoae who drew up the report could not find anj 
n aupport of my view, that therefore auoh acripturei do not exist. I 



sm of opinoa that they do exist ; and oonBcquentl; cannot regard the matter aa * lyin^ 
Vjond the line of divine reralation.' The oounael, then, proceeded upon an assertion 
"■"'ought to have been proved. In addition f """ ' '' --•---' -.._......... 



■rluDh I repudiated — the insinuation that it involved consinuences incompatible with the 
Confeeaiou. But that, alao, waa a forraone concluaion, ^r the proof of which I had 
that i have aaid anything more disreapeotful of the 



Coafeaeion than that it is iDferior to the Bible. After all this, I was oool^ lectured ai 
'themildneBB of the aentence ' by memhera of the Court who bad been unable to mak« 
good one point in the a»e." 

Disapproriiig of having his beliefs pianed to fixed and nncbangeable 
dogmas, hia dislike to the proposed union of the U. P. and Free CbnrcheB, 
on the basis suggested, is equally strong, as is seen from the following: — 

" How oan men eome to inteUectual agreement who are not ' previously united by 
generosity of sentiment 7 Union surely means confidence in each other'a Ohriatian 
obaracter, however wid<jy our thoughts may range on certain topica i and not in the 
concnsaiog of one another into cold and killing formulie. And yel we have men in our 
midst who take part in diaoiusions about union, and at the aame time, in the actual 
intercourse of life, cut themaelves off at once from the society of those who dare to differ 
from them in thought even by a hair'a breadth. Papal Some cannot be much wora« 
>han that ; and one is constrained aorrowfully to aak-^Wiiat oan auoh men mean by 
uiuon P It would appear that the nine-tenths, if not more, of the religious disoussions 
that take place spring &Dman equivocal use of worda. Certain words suggest to certain 
niinds not a clear aoientiflc idea, but a vague, monatrous, shitting form j whereupon they 
sound the trumpet, and with the most frantic party oriea rush into the arena of debate, ' 
and make the strangest contortions, battling with the mist. A.n anxious inquirer is ready 
to exeltum — What oan all this mingled turmoil of ghosts and men Hotoally mean P A 

Eod dictionary wonld often settle tite matter with reasonable minds. • • • ' « 
oeraon says of Plato — ' At last a man was bom into tbe world who could see two 
pdes of a thing.' All sectarian and mere party-men are such as, having taken up a rids, 
insist that truth has only one side, and that is the side to which they belong. A very 
nielaacholy illustration of bitter and narrow bigotry, with the consequent perversion M 
sU fairness and trutlifulness to which it leads, is presented to us in tne movements 
of the Anti-Union party. Singularly weak in their defence of the high oitadel of 
ooriptore, they make a tremendous noise as they retreat with confused cries into the 
wdoabt of the lower Standards. They seem unable to understand how any one on 
iwve an mtersst in truth and not belong to them. Inauenoed by worldly ideaa of tha 
Obaroh, they fight for what ia obsolete j and if their position seema a tenable one, it U 
f««>Be the hving world has no interest m dislodging them from it, having turned it< 
™k upon the whole affair. They mistake the sepulchre and the oerements of the grav» 
«r the risen and viotorioas life, and would have us engaged in a crusade for the pos- 
jwuonotaplacofromwhioh the very truth itself ha»M. It is not by pUntio^ the 
ranner of O&riatianity on the top of every political tower of Babel that we hear witneai 
to thftt kingdom which ii yet to oome. Ahu, no 1 although there ii ma^ froiUMt 
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indoitn in that dinotion. How dmi a nttion or ui indiTidiul promote Ohruliaaiitj 
Bxcept by beooming thorongU; Ohiistiui in dulj thooght and tuition ? fiat th.t pitn- 
pact of the C^tU State bein^ thoroaglilj iwrmeatod by OhriaUlui pnnciplea, is one vhioh 
m^ fill not a fen minds intb aonBiderable diemaj ; and, therefora, it ii more conrenient 
for b«Uiao«e tbeologumi who are given to lecturing the State, to recommend the hoIetiTig 
ot ■ mere Sag, and the matting of a fair >how of religion, although the structure 
. undimsatli, in manyof its departments, taFottenitithuDgitdlinBBB," 

From tlie above it does not Beem that Mr. Feri^son is impressed with 
bright views of the Union of the Churches, should it be conaummated on a 
lnunan basis. 

On liberty of opinion, apart from any homan code of beliefs, Mr. 
David Macrae, a guest at the festive gathering, spoke no less strongly 
than Mr, Ferguson — 

" But there is one thing I do beliere in, and iroold eoatmd for, and that is Hr. 
Fergnsoa's right to eearch the Soriptores for himtelf, and to tijcept that interpretatiDn 
of t^B passage if be belieyei it to be the right one. Wo claim this right for hini and foi 
onrselres as Protestants. If Mr. Ferguson has no right to judge for himself, eTen 
though bis judgment leads bim lo differ from Dr. Peddie's view, or Dr. Harper's vieir, or 
anybody else's view, and if the same right does not belong to yoa to judge for yourselTM, 
CTen if jour judgment leads you to differ from Ur. Ferguson's view — I say if'^ this right 
of private judgment does not belong to all of ue, the Beformation was a mistake, and 
FKtestantism is a lie." 

When such sentiments as the above are being attered, &nd creating 
alarm among creed-bound Presbyteries and Churches, they sorely indicate 
an awakening to the realization of the fact that the basis of the union of 
sectarian bodies is beginning to break up, because it is human, while the 
only solid and imperi^iable basis, b^ause divine — the Bible — is that alone 
npon which true union can be expected. T. Y. M. 



"GONE DOWN IN THE CAMBEIA." 

Cbavel Bank, Bothesay, Februarj 13th, 1371. 
SUB^SiB. — t reoeired from Ur. Dick a letter some months ago, a oopj of whifh 
appears m the December nnmber of your magazine. I did not at the tune think it 
neoesaary to take any notice of its contents, but seeing he has given saoh publicity to the 
letter I feel it my duty, considering the impresrion it is calculated to produce on tite 
minds of jour readers, to make some reference to it. As it is impossible for me to enter 
into details, I shall only notice one or two of the more prominent points in Mr. Dick's 
remarks. He says " When he (Henry Seymour) comei forward and professes repentance 
and his beUef in Jesus, wishes to be baptized in Hi a name, and place himself under His 
government and guidance, you say 'Ho 1 '" And again — "Tou asked Henry Seymour 
whj he wished to be baptized, he replied that he dia not consider himself p^ect se a 
Christian unless he was baptized." B^ow had I really aoted in this manner I should 
indeed hare just cause for grief and shame. But I oould never rejnse to baptize anyons 
who made snob a profsssion, however defloient he might be in knowledge and eraeriesce.' 
In our interview Senrj Sejmoor made ao mention of repentMice, belief in Jesus, or 
desire to be under His government and gmdanee ; in fact, be seemed quite ignorant of 
the way of salvation. When I ssked hu reason for wishing to be baptized, instesd of 
saying he did not consider himself perfect as a Christian without baptism, he ssid hi* 

SMce had been broken by an expression at the close of a sermon he heard when in 
Jasgow a few weeks before, and that unless he were baptized he could not be ssved. 
These are, as nearly as I can remember, his own words. Seeing that he was a perfect 
stranger to me, and aware of his intention to leave Bothesaj the next daj, I eould not 
say otherwise than " Ho " to his request. I staled the Gospel to him as clearly »• I 
oould, and, in accordance with bis eipressed wish, gave him a letter to a Baptist minirtw 
in CHasgow whom be desired to see before he ssiled. If yon will allow this to appear i" 
jonr n^ iune yon will oblige, yours rcBpactfiiUy, 

SABfUBL 0BA2S. 

BBMABKS. 

It is due to Mr. Crabb to publish his letter. If Henry Seymour Boeoud 
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quite igaoraat of the vay of aalvatioa it was, of conrBe, qait« proper to 
refiiae baptUm. But his " own words," as given in the above letter, do 
not show that he was thus ignorant. One Uiing seems clear — that veiy 
soon after leaving Mr. Grabb be satisfied more than one person that he 
knew his need of a Saviour and that he had repentance toward Ood and 
faith in the Lord Jesns Christ, and he was, therefore, entitled to 
baptism. We know the Elder b; whom he wag baptized, and are satisfied 
he would not have immersed anyone without clear indication that that 
niQch had been realized. Of course we understand that many Baptist 
ministers would deem it wise to send a sailor youth, who believes in Jasus, 
upon another voyage before baptizing him. Some longer probation and 
gathering np of " Christian ezperience" being deemed desirable. Bat ' 
not BO the Apostles — their converts were sometimes in open sin, and yet 
before the close of the day or night they had heard, believed, and been 
baptized. With them Christian experience was expected to follow baptism 
and never to precede it. Still they would baptize no one, nor shoold we, 
nho does not avow an intelligent faith in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
repentance towards God. We are satisfied that Henry Seymour had that 
Ktien he was baptized ; what be possessed at the time of his interview 
vith Mr. Crabb is not for us to determine. This much we are bound to 
believe — that that geutleman acted as he considered right and proper in 
tbe sight of God. En. 



THE UNION MOVEMENT IN AMEBIOA. 

Wk have now before ns two Union movements ; one between Disciples 
and Baptists, and the other among the Presbyterians. We do not think 
there is much in the former, for the following reasons : 

1. The main parties concerned appear to have had nothing Mgher in 
view than more frUndly relatiom between Disciples and Baptists. True, 
there are allusions to complete and ultimate onion, but of such a nature 
as to make the impression that such a thing, if attainable at all, is far in 
the distance and very improbable. 

9. A shyness and timidity nm through the correspondence, making the 
impression that tiiey are approaching something fearful, wonderAilly 
deUcate, and almost an unspeakable thing. 

3. They simply talk timidly about points in which the two bodies are 
agreed, and certainly could have extended the hat of items to a much 
greater number. 

i. The impression made by these men, on the part of the Disciples, of 
their representing 80,000, might mislead nany. They were in no way choun 
by the 30,000 of whtHU they speak, nor smt to the work in which they 
are now enlisted. So far as those assembled in themissionary oonvention 
vere representatives at all, it was in the miaionary M/rk and nof^in^ «Ih. 
When ^e move was made in the convention to make this appointment, it 
vas an outdda matter, not in the legitimate scope of the work of the 
convention, and the oomntittee represented the Jew whff appointed them in the 
cmvaUkm, and nobody eiM. But they bad no authority as repretentatiBei of 
the churches, to make any overtures for the <AurtAei in this matter as to 
their ralaJian to the Baptists. 
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6. We do not think it any great achievement, or any esalted trinmpli 
of the Spirit for these brethren to meet Baptists and talk kindly and 
fHendly on a few points in which they and Baptists agree, nor that BaptiBB 
return a kind and friendly reply. They must have placed a very low 
estimate on themselves, their temper and spirit, to think all they did any 
achievement, and an equally low estima^ on Baptists to think their reply 
any great achievement. What less could have been expected of Cbrisiians 
on either side ? especially when moving so cautionsly, guardedly, and on 
their very best behaviour, with a clear understanding that the whole weald 
go into print? We think they conducted themselves pretty well, 

, quite kindly and friendly. We have no fault to find in this regard, and 
yet, there was nothing even in this better than we had reason u 
expect. Indeed, we should have been surprised if they had not done ss 
well. It is certainly not astonishing for highly cultivated preachers of the 
gospel and religions editors to act kindly and politely towards each other. 
If it is, we have fallen upon sad times. Suffice it to say, then, that in all 
these respects their conduct in the correspondence, so far as we see, was 
fanltlesB. 

0. The statementsmadeof points of agreement, sofar as they go, are in 
the main good and worthy of consideration. We rejoice that these points of 
agreement exist, and hope that their importance wUI rise up into the minds 
of all, and that the importance of an agreement throoghout — of being of 
the same mind and of the same judgment — ^perfectly joined together and 
having no division, may appear to all. 

7. This correspondence in no goodly degree grasps the subject oi union, 
or the evil of division, or the grounds of union, or the method of obviating 
division. It submits nothing tangible, practical, or intelligible, touching 
the union, of the two bodies involved, and so far amounts to nothing only 
a friendly correspondence and interview, with some indefinite references 
and allosioas to union. We shall be happy if some good results shall 
follow. 

But in the Report presented to the Synod of Cincinnati, on Ohristian 
Union, presented by Mr. W. G. McGune, from a special committee appointed 
last year, which appeared in our columns last week, the reader will find 
the ground of untttn described by a master hand and defended with great 
boldness and manly ability. We had a brief correspondence with Mr. 
McGune on this subject several years ago, and not only esteemed him as a 
kind and good man, a fair and honourable man in investigation, but one 
who, in a higher degree than most men who talk on the subject, compre- 
hended the situation. We see now that he has grasped the subject more 
fully, completely overcome some difiiculties he had then, and handles the 
whole siAject with a master hand. The fact, too that the Synod 
commended the subject of Ghristian Union to the consideration of all ber 
p^ple, advising them diligently and prayerfully to search the Scrtptnras 
cfmcerDin^ this matter; requested all the ministers to preach on the 
subject during the Synodical year, appointed a committee to memorialize 
the snbject of Ghristian Union, and ordered the Report to be printed, show 
that the Report was well received — that it was not an empty formality, bat 
a Uieme of deep interest. In this report the union of Christians is treated 
as a matter of divine autAoru!y,and not a matter of human expediency or pdicy. 
Mr. McOnne is a man of fmth. He believes and reverences the Bible, 
and the Lord Jesns th^ Christ. He has gone back and lifted up his eyes 
to the great Head of the Church — Head over all -and blessed forever and 
ever, and searched His teaching, for His ground, of union Tdth determiua- 
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tion to take it and stand on it. We comiot see how a mind of snch 
jnataesB, sach clearness, and under the infiuence of Bach full asanrance of 
^th, with the clear light now in it, can fail to work its way out of the 
narrow limits of sectarianiBm, not into " Liberal Christianity," which 
meanB am/thin^ or notking, faith or unbelu!/, hat into the ftill and clear light 
and liberties of the children of Ood ; free from all that is bnman, and 
boond by all that is divine. 

There is one idea mnning through this Report, that we think incorrect 
and an embsrrtkBsment to the argnment from first to last, and that is Oie 
idea of an organic union of chureksi, or the confederation of chnrches into 
an organized body. The kingdom of God is not an organized body with 
» visible head on earth, nor can there be sach an organization wiljiont a 
clasB of officers and many terms not fbond in Scriptnre. We get this 
idea of confederation, or organizing churches into a general body, from the 
Pope. He is the highest authority we have for that kind of confederation 
or onion. That is not the nnion that Jesus prayed for. Johnxvii. SO, 31. 
He prayed that we might be one at He and hit Fathtr are out. They are 
not one in that sense — in a confederation of churches — in an ecclesiastical 
organization. In what sense are they onef They are one in mind, in 
spirit, in the scheme to save men, or, as it is sometimes expressed, one in 
"the plan of redemption" — one in the gospel — of one mind in the entire 
work of recovering man. They work in all matters unitedly, in harmony 
and together. They never work in antagonism. So the Saints should he 
one in the faith, in the gospel, in the church, of the same mind and the 
same judgment ; work together in union and harmony; worship together 
in the unity of the Spirit and bond of peace, in the same communion ; act 
together in the same good works, spreading the gospel and building up 
the kingdom of Qod. They should preach the same gospel, believe the 
same and practice the some. In the one body, the one Spirit and the one 
hope, the one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one Qod and Father of all 
above all, and through all, and in all, is "the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace," and not in a general organization or confederation of 
churches. The Bttempts at such confederations, the despotic rule in them, 
their oppressions and the efforts to break them off and free men from them, 
have been most fruitfiil sources of division. They are the machinery 
for the schismatic to rive churches asunder. The Lord did not create 
them. His kingdom is on a much simpler plan than that, and his 
arrangement for the accomplishment of every good word and work is 
much more effective. There is no waste in his divine and glorioils system 
of means in making and running expensive machinery, or literaliy, in 
BDpporting ecclesiastical dignitaries, or great organizations, more fruitful 
in rending the body asundej than in any good work. The Lord has 
arranged so that all the means and men can be applied directly to the work 
without any waste or squandering of means. There is not an evidence 
of (he existence of any combination, or confederation, beyond a single 
congregation in ui organized body. And even in the single congregation 
the whole affair was simple, not having an officer except the overseers and 
deacons. Any co-operation beyond this was a voluntary thingfor uniting 
their efforts to assist their poor brethren at a distance, or evai^eiize the 
world, and was simply a temporary arrangement for an exigency, and no 
perpetual organization. 

We feel a deep interest in this matter, ^nd specially in Mr. McCune, 
the chief mover in it, and unite vrith faim in saying, " Let us all frankly 
and fully confess our obligation to submit to Chrisfa aathixrity in t^s 
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matter of Church oi^uiization as in all else pertaining to onr hoi; religion, 
and as Hie apostles organized (established) but one church, let us cheerfnll; 
and implicitlj follow their inspired example and obey their inspired precepts 
in the organization (establishment) of this church, which He has purchased 
with His own blood. ' This is union taH that means something, and tbil 
' can be anderBtood. We have simply apace to add, that all turned to tbe 
Lord — made ChristianB, are united with the Father and his Son Je&as the 
GhrlBt. and really made ooe with, or united with, the holy family in heBTen 
&Dd on earth, and ought from the time of their conversion look on every 
child of Qod as a fellow disciple. " Circumcision is nothing and uncii- 
cnmcisiom is nothing but a new creature." When a man is bom of Qod, 
he is bom into the heavenly family, and is in onion by right with every 
other chitd in the family, or when " bom of water and of the Spirit," oi 
natnralized into the kii^dom of Ood, he is a fellow-citizen witii all the 
other citizena of the kingdom. When he enters ^e Union hy complying 
with the law of Ladnction, he is legally in the Union, and one with all in 
that Union. 

The great matter is to get men to Bet the kingdom of Qod before tboi 
mindB, the Church of God, or the body of Christ, and put the idea of party 
or the buildii^ of a party, out of their minds. Then simply labour to torn 
men to the Ijord, to mi^e thera Christians, memberB of the body of ChriiA, 
and nothing, else. This is om work uid Uiose engaged in it are one; not 
in some opinions, theories or speculations of men, nor in a hunsn 
organization that becomes a bar in the way of union, but they are one m 
the Father, in the Sob and in the Holy Spirit — one in the same kingdom, 
under the aame law — the same Supreme Head, theLord JesUs the Anointed, 
ta\\ of grace and truth — ^the way, the truth and the life ; one with him in 
all he says and requires, to love him, adore and honour him. It is not 
union in the opinions of men, but the penon of the Lord Massish, whom 
Qod has lilted up to draw all men to Him. The true nniob is onion nnddr 
Him, in His kmgdom. His body — the church, under HiB utaae; which is 
adored by all the heavenly hosts. God commanded all the aaq:^l3 to 
worship Him. Make His cause our cause. His work, oar work. His ^ill 
oar will ; let Him lead as to the fountuns of living water. He will lead 
us to glory and honour. Blessed be His name foreever and ever. 

Ameriean Chriaian Beeiew. 
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SECULAEISM— WHAT CAN IT DO FOE MAN THAT CHEIS- 
TIANITY CANNOT ? A Rbpobt of a DisonssioH bktwbbb D. Kwa, 
AND C. Bbasladoh, IN Bdry, Ootober as, S0, 1670. 

We have already noticed the first and Bocond qnestions of this debate 
of six evenings. This last topic afforded opportunity to take down the 
shutters and allow outsiders to peep into the abode of Secularism, very 
much to the chagrin of its PreBident and Champion. Such revelations 
Mr. Bradlaugh does not admire, and over them he became frantic with 
rage, at least, so the reader will conclude as he goes over the report. Tbe 
sort of handling he met witii will be seen by the foUovring c[uotatioiU' 
Mr. King said— 



" We then proceeded to conuder the moral buie of Beenlsriani ; taking Ur. Halyoake'l 
rtitoment of tlie ciise— ' that there ia in hnmau nature guaranteee of moralitj in otiK^ 
■Dd intelligence.' I si^ed that Lf there were in hTimaa nature guarantees of moralitf 
we MoM not have immoralitf . I uted Mr. Bradlaagh how immorality came and whence 
it came ? He oould not attribute it to Ood, beeavue he doea not beiiere in the eiistenoe 
of Seit^. He could not attribute it to the devil, hscanae he does not beiiere in the 
oiBtencB of a devil. Where did it oome from, then ? It can only have come team 
luunui nature, and if it thus came of ooone there can be no guarantees against it in 
thktlmiiianpaturefromiThich it comei. Then a« to Mr, BradlAugh'i code of morali. 
I lid, perhapg, qn iniprudeat thing laaC night when I ventured to turn prophet, becauM 
I im neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet ; bat I ventured to predict that he would 
not givB ui^iia moral code last night. Bat I have nothin g, as jtt, to regret in regard to 
(he prophecy, I)ecau;ie it has been fulflllsd. (Lauehter.) weU, then, haring been thns 
111 iticcesafal, I venture the osaertion that be wiU not, during thia debate, prodnee hit 
iwml code. AbI have not been able to get hia code of morals, and having onlj received, 
initgplue, a atatement as to the resnlts of morality, I must proceed to look a little into 
thtt deiDoralizing literBture which has so largely gone forth, in conseqaence of tbe 
cecominendationa of Ur. . Bradlaiigh and, the assistance of ths Sational Refitrmer. Of 
<xafK I fiilljr join with Air. Holyoake ia lepai to this matter. He does not only 
deDDcnce what Ur. Bradlaugh recommends, but even goes the length of intimatiiiiF, that 
Mj snperstition — and he ia not a lover of superstition — is prefirable to this Sexual 
^gion. It was then objected, on tbe other aide, that I am not right in attributing 
theu things to Mr. Bradlaugh. But why am I abosedP In fact I have simply given 
jw Ht. Holyofkke'e statemrot^ as sustained by that of Mr. Barker, and if wrong is 
(hsrgeiblc on any one it must be on Mr. Holvoako. Mr. Bradlaugh'a storm, of abuse 
tgKiat me is most inconsistent, teeing I did but repeat what Mr. Holyoake affirmed, 
(ipplams.) Let hjm deal with Hr. Holyoake Like a man. 'Why insist upon treating 
hii Bsjinga as though they were harmlesi, and abase me for merely repeating them. 
(Hew, hear,) Well, then, in reference to the literature ao denoimced by Mr. Holyoake 
"Bii otbera — the literature, as it bas been caQed, of the ' Unbounded tioeole party,' — I 
pmeed to note, that about the old Socialiet movement there was one thing, in this 
pirticular, whicb recommended itself to me ; it was opea, fraull, and manly ; its state- 

'- — re put forth on public platforms and printed with the names of the men who 



te them, and, therefore, they could be got at and grappled wilJi. And I believe, a* 

result of that openness, Socialism came to a close. It failed and was crumpled up 

ud dotM with so soon as the public same to understand its morally and when its Seiual 



Beligion was fully imderstooi On tbe 64th page of the debate between Mr. Bradlaugh 
ud Ur. HTutchings I read thus, aa &om B. Owen : ' For people to be tinned to eaj my 
fioiuo, n^wife, mi/ eatate, my children, ormy husband, otir estate, and oar childreB-t-OT my 
pwente, my brotbera, my sisters, aild our house and property, is moat ignorant and selfish, 
ud that wives, children, £c., ahould all be as common as in a flock of sheep or in a herd of 
fine.' Hpw, jou are not to think 1 imply that Mr. Hutcbjnga quoted this and that Mr 
Bradlangli acknowledged tbe sentiment. Nothing ot tbe kind. I do not attribute it to 
Ur. Bradlaugh. I give it as an illustration of the kind of thing put forth by the old 
Bocislist movement ; and I insist that if anytUpg in that direction is to be advocated in 
Kmneetion with the Secularism of to-d^, it ought to oome in an open way and not in an 
loderpound manner. (B^r, heeu'.) I complain of the kind of advocacy, against which 
Mr. Holyoake protests, which has not been characterised W ordinary manlmess. Now, 
the literature agsinst which I speak, and against which Mr. J. G. Holyoake inveigbs, 
Wias its circulation v ery largely tlroHgh the medium of the National Reformer. 
Ur. Austin Holyoake has a good deeJ to do with matters connected with that paper, aud 
hu used the JVational Se/'ormar frequently, if not constantly, for advertising certain 

fpers and pamphlets adapted to pioneer the nay of the work denounced by his brother, 
O. Holyoake. The Jfational Reformer, then, is the agency by which his smaU 
punphleta, (designed to promote the circulation of the larger work) are brought into 
i^malation. For inetance, in his ' Large or Small Families,' on tbe first page he gives a 
"It of books tending in this direction and finishing with the one in queatlon — about 
vhicb Ur, Austin Holyoake aays, — ' it has bad the honour of reviving a subject which 
tsd become dormant from the close of the Sociahstic agitation of 1844.' By the bye, you 
i"J note here that Ur. Austin Holyoake says that tlw Socialiatio movement closed in 
^^ii- Morements of that kind usually close from one of two causes — either because 
^ej have gained their end or have failed. Now, certainly, the end proposed by 
^r. Owen'e aooialism has not been gained. He proposed to produce a ' New Moral 
"Vld,' and tbe old immoral one ia still here. Yet it dosed, and, therefore, it &iled, 
*hich, however, iix. Brodlstigh denied last nighC But I leave him to settle that wilfai \q 
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Hr. Aiutm Holjoake. - Bat to return to the punpUats. On ths fint pag« of thu UMIb 
paper of AiMlia HoljoskB'*, mdon theUst page he reoommondiforfiiftliBr infbrm»tion, 
in refarenot to this matter, anotlier pennj tract. That tract on its flrat ytfei, 
on ita laat, and in the middle, Iwgel; (l^tet and recommanda the same abonun^ 
book in the higheat pouible terma. Then in another petinj book b; the aaUiar 
of the ■ EUmmUt' (therein reoommended), ws read, ' That about one third of the 
birthi in Paria are iliegttiraale. This ia not in itaelf a proof of Uoantioaaneaa, it i« 
only t, proof that the inatitution of indissoluble marriage ia held in far leaa estimation in 
Prance than in thia country.' (Shame, ahame). Nov I Mk what ia the moralLiing, of 
rather demoraliziDgafreat of that teachinv? Wq now turn to ^aS SatioruU Rtfomtr 
cS August 28tb, and we find another book reviewed b; Mr. Bradlaiigh. It U a book b; 
one Biohard Harte. Mr. Bradlaogh comments upon it thoa r ' WLlJi Mr. Harto'l Tie* 
as to what ought to be sasential in the iiioeption, duration, and termination of 
the marriage contract we cordiall; concur.' So then Z take it that, in this portieiUai, 
we are enabled at onc« to ascertun Hr. ^QredlBUgh'a news in referenoe to the inception, 
dnration, and termination of the marriage contract. We shall, therefore, refer M 
Hr. Harta on thia point. He deflnea marriage thus — ' That union of the seiea whioh ii 
nuMt in accordanoa with the moral and phjaioal neceuities of human beings ; and which 
barmoniae* beat with their other relationa in Ufe.' Now that is one of those Seoulanabc 
deSnitiona which leaTes the aubject undefined and the hearer no wiser than he wu 
before. It compella ua ta rtalj, ' Oh jes, but what kind of aeiual union ia that which u 
thna concordant with men'a beat moral and phjaical neoesaities V There ie sexual onion 
in the farm jard and in the pig s^. - Is it that F If not, is it in any way or meaiure 
approached m that direction ? > The definition given bj llr. Earte does not define anj- 
thing, but leaTe* the entire question open for luoh enquirie* as wa have just suggested. 
But let us hear Mr. Earte further. Turning to pega S6 wa read--' liOTe ia a oombinatiin 
of three sympathies — the moral, the intelleotaal, and the physical. And einoe it it 
impossible to develop these sympathies, or even to be certain that they actoallj adit 
without the experience of intimate aaaociatlon, it is imperative that mamage should 1)*i 
(o a certain extent, a matter of experiment. Not only are human heinga exceedingly 
liable to judge wrongly in mattere of love, but moreover they are hable to develop in 
ehacaoter unequally and in difi'erent direcUone i therefore Uie diuolution of marriage 
ahould be as fne and honourable a transaction as ita formation.' That ia, that two 
persons live together aa man and irife for some time to know whether tbey suit eack 
other. (Laughter, and shame). Then again Mr. Earte writes — ' The diaaolutoii of 
marriage ahould t>e as ibsb and as honourable a transaction aa ita formation.' WeU 
then, any person would be at Ubarty to enter into a marriage contract to-day, snd 
eqadly at liberty to revoke the contract to-morrow. That ia the result as I understand 
it. If not accurately interpreted, I eball be glad to be oorreoted. On page 47 of Uie 
Mme book we read (of course I understand I am now reading Mr. Bradlai^h s sentimenU) 
thus — ' Far from making all women prostitutes, the effbcts of &eadom to dissolve tba 
marriage contract at wQl,' (that is whenever you please), ' would, by reason of the 
pecuniary and social Independence it preauppoaea, make prostitution impossible.' I onlj 
quote thia to ahow that the theory is, tbat marriage should be dissolved at *rill — that we 
shonld be free to many one day, and as freeto dissolve the union on any subsequent day- 

?Iear, bear from Mr. Bradluush). My o^nent saya 'Hear, hear' ao that I preannu 
do not misunderstand him and that we are going on so far all right. Then torn to page 
66, and read ' Finally there can ba Uttle doubt that much of that a pritri oontempt snd 
hatred for free love which has hitherto been a fruitful soource of want of self-respect m 
the classes deemed disreputable, and consequently of their degradation, ia diaappearinf; 
from the philosophy of oar time.' Eere then you hava &ea love coming into rogue. 
On the next page we read — ' And we may conclude that, even if the effect of the changei 
I have adrooatad be to oauie all women io beoome little better than proatitutes ; thit^ 
at all eventa, they will also have the afi'eot of putting all women into a muob better 
poaitioit than wive*.' Now, I confess 1 do not understand what this means, unless it is 
that now the position of the wife ia worse than the poaition of the prostltuta. Thua, then, we 
have what this book sets fbrt^ in reference to marriage, which Mr. Bradlaugh heartily 
endorsee. Now, it ia only Mr to stat« that Mr. Bradlaugh ia not reeponaible for wh^ 
this book containa beyond thia ona topic — marriage. It was only on this point that be 
endoraed it. Mr. Bradlaugh warmed ap veiy considerably laet night when I resd 
Mr. Holyoake'a atatement t£at the SUm«nfi of Social Seienoe seemed, in the estimatioii 
of some people, t« imply that seduction is a sort of physiological virtue, and in a voiy 
Tiolent way he deeigti^ted it a lie in my teeth, whatever that may mean. (Hear, hear. 
from Mr. Bradlaugh.^ But I was eimr^y reading Mr. Holyoake'e statement, therefbie if 
there bt any lie about it the lie is Mr. Bolyoake's not mitte. (Appose.) 
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This is not a new book, but the recent edition ia redacod in price, and 
the book cannot be read without Advantage. Yfho'n the" Model Preacher f" 
The Aathor finda bis Model Preacher in the one and only perfect Model 
Man — Jesus the Christ of God. We cannot say that everything presented 
by Mr. Taylor, who ia a Methodist, is acceptable, bat the book abonnda 
with good thoughts. How mnch better it would be if some preachers 
were to ra«lize the following lesson : — 

"To preach the Gospel effeotiTelj, yon mmt flrat ■Treat. the attention of jouf hearen. 
The mind of ereiy man, wonun, or child you meet ii pre-oooupied, either rerolnug 
lome theoM, or, more probably, indnlging & reverie. 

The (ame ia true alao of erery peraon who cornea to hear yon preach. BTery memory 
and imagination oonatitute (he aoene of a rait panoramic diaplay of jmagea and asaooia- 
tdODa sa wide aa the world. If, like the prophet Biekiel in the ancient temple of lareel, 
jou could dig a hole through the wall, and look into the aecret ohambera of the aoula of 
jour hearera, you would aee, right there in the Lord'a house, farma and farauag imple- 
mantBj horses, hoga, and cattle j lambor yarda and merohwidiie of eiery kind ; railroads 
andcsnalai bank stocks, oommeroial eontracta ; deedi and bonda g houaea of every etyla 
of Mcbitecture, houaahold furnitare, and iustrumenta of muaio ; an association of old 
triands *nd new ones, engaged in publio discuasiona and private con&ba on all the 
eicitiogsubjects of the timea. In many minda you would see a train of gloomy aaaooiacions 
— mistakes, forgets, miahapa, and wrongs nnredresaed. All these images, and % thoasaud 
more, pre-occupy tie minds of your hearera, and hold their pre-oooupanty, passing in 
aad out in almost endless aucceaaion and variety. 

Now it avails nothing far you to arise before such an assembly and s», 'Please to 



KiTB me your attention. They can't do it. Not One in a thousand has sumcicnt mental 
discipline to give yon undivided attention, tQl you arrest it by aome power atronser 
than the sparkling reverie tide whioh bears him along so gently as aoaroely to awake b 



conscionsneis of the foct. High intellectnal devekipment and piety on the part of 
your hearera, do not enable them to give you their attention unless you arrest it. 

Tour Mend sslecta a good poaition in the ehapel, from which he can see every 
gestun and catch every flash of your eye, determining to give you undivided 
attention. Just as he gets himself well fixed for receiving and digeating every word of 
truth you may dispense, his attention is armted by the opening of me doar behind him ; 
be involuntary turns hia head towards the fellow worshipper, aa he walks up the aiale, 
looking for a seat, and aaya to himaelf, ' That man looka ve^ much like an old friend of 
nkine — my old friend. He went to Chicago and bongtat laud — inoreaaed in value— aold 
it for one thousand dollars per acre — went to Oalifomia-^wronght in the mines — made 
a pile — went to trading and lost it — made another raise and went to Or^on — was in the 
Indian vara there— came very near loaing hia life — went to Australia, was shipwrecked 
on bis voyage, and cam^ verynear going under, I wish I could hear what has become 
of him. Bhidgo ! what am I thinking aboat ? I've lost a part of the aermon.' 

He then tries to gather up and connect the looae enda of the ohain of your disooarse, 
riven and cast out of hia mind by the image of his old friend, and now he is intent on 
bearing yoa tbroi^h without interruption. Eyes and ears open to rooeiva some stirring 
truth tiiat will wake Hie sympathies of his soul. Following along in the path you have 
marked out for hia thoughts, he heart you say, 'Some (asridioua persons are like the 
old Pharisees, of whom our blesaed Saviour said, ' Te strain at a goat and swallow a 

'Yes,' saya he to himaelf, 'the boys at achaol oaed to read it, ' Strain at a gate and 
swallow a sawmill.' A great set of boya! Bill Moore married his cousin. Bart got 
drowned, poor fellow 1 Andy Snider went to Shenandoah and learned the blackemiUi'a 
trade Bob M'Crown is a poor old bachelor, bo.' Ua chasea those boys nearly all over 
creation before ha wakes up, arrests his reverie,' and comes back to theaubjectof dieoourse. 
Now he's your friend, and doing his best to give you his attention. 

Around him are others who don't care much whetJier they hear yon or not. There 
sits the architect, criticising, not your sermon, but the style of your church. 

In the next seat ia the pbyaiognomist, scanning the faoea of hia neigbbonra, and by 
his'aide the phrenologist, counting the bumps on their heads. 

Fartlier back is the young lover, casting his glances towards the other side of the 
ohntoh. 
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and thin^ scnila, thrnUng tiboat ihe aocxi ti 
MiUer. 

The good listsri, an the other side, are u vaiioiulj and ioRj 
exuniniiig bannets and ribboni, aome taling patterns of the new itjle 
prioisg goods. 

The .motlier in 
irhioh exoitea he , 

clotbea-line she borrowed laat n , „ 

Jixamj mightn't get into the veil be&>re she geta back Another is wondering vho did 
np jour linen, Baying lo herself, ' It's a pity our preacher can't find somebody who cm 
do up a bosom for him.' ' 

OUiers we ptpsg and trjmg to get their ipiritusl ttrength renewed ; but in t^ 
of their sSirts t<] gatber in the wanderinga of their minds, and to hare thdt loals 
watered under the droppings of the sanotuary, (heir roring thoogbte will run to and bo 
in the earth, while you ue proetaiming the ti^gs of merty to gniltj souls. 

They are there to hear the tidings, and waiting to be aireeted and intenat^d, 
" ' ' it for you nor your message, but you have (bem within range d 



.er imagines she leee her boys in neighbour Jones' orchard steaKng spplM, 
w her hJnly horror. Another jntt remember* that ihe forgot to return the 
she borrowed last week, and regrets it. Another wonders if poor UUle 



your G^ospel gun, and ought to draw a bead on them and fetch them down. 

frank Doc^ (aioe >ud in my hearing, ' The best time I can get for maturing a coin- 
mereial scheme, or planning a sea Tojage, is at Church while the preacher is preackiD|. 
Away ^m the oare end Wtle of business, odder the eootliing soondi of the Qospd, I 
have nothing to disturb my meditations.' 

Now, my brother, don't sup^iose that these oases of iuattentioa I have emunented 
are rare cases. I have only given joa a glimpse at the mental workinge, or, ralhn, 
wanderings, of evet7 congregation you address, aud of every congregation that asaembls 
anywhere, t^l their attention is arrested. Not all indulging in vain thoughts, to be ims, 
for many are thinking of God, and in His law do tbey meditate day and uight ill 
occnpifid with their own &vourite themes and thoughts, but none closely fbilowiog dn 
train of your thouffbts, till yoQ lake them captive, and draw them Mler yoa, by the 
power of truth and sympathy. 

Xon have no right to ocanplain of their inattention, and it will do no good to kkJA 
them about il^ It is your business to arrest them j knock their thoughts and retniM 
into pye ; and, sweeping them away, iiis«t your tbeme in their minds and hearts. Ts 
do this, you must wake them np, stir the sympathies of their soils, and thrill them, by lO 
sorts of unanticipated means, with the joyniL tidings of soveraign mercy, or the thulAv- 
ing peals of coming letribuUon." 

We have said that our author takes the Saviour for hia model; a fe" 
lioes will give an idea of the leading traits in the preachiug of our Ldti 
which receive special attention : — 

" Sermoninng is but a meaae to that end, and not tJie end iteelf It is bat the 
toaffolding, and not the building. If the end <^ preaching may, in any instance, be more 
directly attained without formsJ sermonizing, do not lose your time, nor encumber you 
message with needless formality ; if necessary, let the necessity determine the extent d 
its use. Sut the practice of sacrificing nearly everything necessary to the success oi 
goepel |ireBching for the mere idea of being a systematio eermonizer is artiumbug, uy, ■ 
sin agamst the souls of perishing men and women. 

I opened a book of sermons a few days since, and the first one I gjanced at contained 
forty-two divisions all numbered. What time baa such a preacher left for the iilustistian 
and application of truth f The great teacher's model for gospel preaching embrace! Sre 
esseotiil cbarscteristioa : — 

I. CLEABHBflg. — Oleamess of perception, and benoe oleameee of statement, iilnatratioo, 
and plication. 

XL BuursanrBBii. — Earnestness of thought and feeling, burdening and thrilling tilt 
ionl of the preadier. 

m. NiitnuuiKUI. — Naturalnese of delivery, embracing gesture, tones of voice, 
everything perCainitg to the act of proclaiming the tidings of mercy to the souls of the 

_ IV. LrrBBAtHwa, — Literal facts demonstrating the truth and power of the gospel, and 
literal figures, from real life, illustrating the great principles of the gospel. 

V. ApPBOrBiiTBNBBB.— A vrisc Selection and adaptation of trutli to the varied 
condition of thehearen. 

I will take up these ehanoteristics or essential elements of power in the order in whid 
I hare stated them, and, to Miiw estaul^ iUtutntte them aegpntaij, and tbcu bring than 
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out in tlMic hMtaoawiM, (Tmiufarioal oombiiiBlatui, u the modal of Jeiiu, for effioicat 
oaqMl prMohiDg, awl' than, bj a oaiaful trati, ihow iti oonfbniuty to tke euunplM 
Biniiih«d b7 CAmit and Hit Apo*lle»." 

We can recominend a careftil reading of this book, feeling no donbt bat 
eveiy preacher mast be tbe better for going throagh its pages. 
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LiTTSB vmox J. ADijc.— Aooording to 
ttKemsnt iTith the Qsneral Erangeliet 
Committea I left Birmingham on' Febmarj 
|llth, to be engaged nndar their aaapiceB for 
the eoniiiig lii months. Beoaone or special 
and hopeful prospealB Leicester has been 
dioaen aa a suitable locality for my flrat few 
weeke' labour; after which the desirabililj 
of riaiting the smaller oburcbee spread 
throughout tbe kingdom (eipressed at Isat 
icouiil Meeting) will receive special alL^u- 
\ian, as the Committee may point out to 
as, Haviog left my tUma ntaler, a short 
outline of my reasona for going, and of 
what has been done while Uiere, may not 
be out of place. Being earneatly deiirous 
of preHohing tlie word and to be uieful in 
Uie cborchea, asd being deemed by the 
church in Dundee (my nativB town) and 
oHier bretbreo to have a fair measure of 
qualification for the work, which might be 
largely increased by requisite leisure and 
study, application waa made accordingly for 
the adTsntagee aSbrded hj the Training 
Fnnd, and a course of study under Bro. 
King. The result wa« that I left my oar- 
penter'e bench in Dundee, and came to 
Binningbam to enter upon the work. I 
began on Jan. 1, 18S0, to that up to tbe 
present date, Feb. 11, 1S71, embraces a 
period ot rather more than twenty-five 
months. Of that time fully twenty-two 
have been spent in Birmingham, three of 
which (from Hot. 9, 1870 to Feb. 11, 1871) 
were deroted to work in the Birmingham 
Diltrict, and under the direction and sup- 
port of the District Committee. Darioe 
tbe two years some ten weeks were devoted 
to visiting Liverpool, Mollington, Wigan, 
Mao Chester, Dundee, Glasgow, Worth 
Bbields, Bedlington, Batcliffe, and Leicester. 
Of the time spent in eacb place, the Har: 
Wvw for 1869-70 and the Obierver for 
1S71 give an idea. It will of ooune be 
anderstood that, with the exception of the 
Sine above accounted for, I was supported 
from the Training Fund, of whicb Bro. 
King is Treasurer. To him specially and 
to the Birmingham brethren generally, for 
Qieir aocial kindness as well as their prae- 



for the work of evangaUia- 
tion, and havii^ some oDnoeption of it* 
nature and difficulties, I would enter upon 
it " in the strength of the Lord," To all 
who have the cause of Christ at heart I would, 
therefore, appeal for still fhrtber kindness, 
and say " Brethren, pray for me," that I 
may have all needful wisdom, love, and power 
given me to do the work which may oome 
before me either in edifviog tbe saints or in 
preaching the gospel to unsaved sinners. 
And to all the brethren whose love to 
Christ constrains tham to . support the 
present Training loheme, either by contri- 
butions of time or money, I now, aa tha 
immediate recipient of their grace, beg to 
return my heartfelt thanks. I shall en- 
deavour, by Divine help, to show that their 
bestowments have not been in vain. Uay 
the Lord reward yon and stimulate other* 
also to increased devotion in such good 
works. ThuB by the enlargement of meant 
the scheme of training may be placed upon 
a yet more advantageous footing, and the 
disciples of Christ enabled to compete with 
the learning and enterprise of the religions 
world by the establishment of a regular 
Training Inatitution similar to those of our 
brethren in Amerioa, Ac, not to meotion 
those of our frienda the Baptists and Tnde- 
pendents of Sngland and Scotlaiid, &o., to 
be under the guidance of Bro. King and 
others. In Ihu wa^, in my opinion, aa a 
people profassing pmnitive Christianity, we 
might be able to respond more effectively 
to the lifaoedonian cries of " Conie over 
and help us," now heard aU over the land, 
and at the same time to improve our 
position and influenoe ■■ a religious com- 
munity. May the Lord guide us all to 
nobler views of the missionary work of Hit 
Church, and to a deeper sense of personal 
responaibility thereto, and then, with clear ^ 
minds, warm hearts, and liberal offerings, 
we shall be prepared to advance with the 
times to larger efficiency, to more earnest 
and loving service in the cause of our 
Redeemer. Joseph Auiif. 

t^ Let no one suppose that we hava 
any desire to develope Uie present training 
arrangementa into a ooUege ; like unto 
thoae of "oar Mend*, the BapCista wid 
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IndependenM of Englud and Sootlmd." 
If that be dona the "oihan," withaat 
" Bra. King," will hats the entire doins of 
it. ^e hold thoHi inatitutioni, gsDemlj, 
u failure!, oompletelj ro, bo fir as their 
training of Brangaliita or preachers Mid 
paatora aie conoemed. 9tudante derotn 
aome five je^n to the college courflo, and 
generally oome out largely unfit for the 
work before them. In ichoUrahip the; 
acquire coniiderabLe advantages ; but in 
our large towns, in tha tamt time and at 
leii eeit, euperior reauite, in the uuno 
directioB, comd be realized. Es. 

BlKMiHaHAU. — During tho Uat month 
additioQi hare been made to the Churches 
in Charles Henry Street and Summer Lane, 
bj inmiersion. The Church in Summer 
iLine held a tea and speoial ineeting far tho 

Surpoie of preeenting a gift of booke to 
Oleph Adem, apon his leaving Birming- 
ham, and in token of esteem for bim and 
recognition of help rendered during tho 
latter part of his sojourn here. A eimilar 
meeting wu aleo held b; the Church in 
Icknield Port Kood. D. K. 

The United Young Men's Uutoal Im- 
provement Society, ooniieting of membera 
In connection with the Churches of Christ , 
meeting in ChacUe Henry Street, Summer 
liane, and Icknield FortBoad, Birmingham, 
(having for its object the fitting of ita 
membm for usefuueas in the Churche*,) 
on Saturday evening, February 1, had the 
pledsure of preaenting our beloved Bro. J. 
Adam with a writing desk, fitted complete, 
bearing an inecriptioD, ae a email testimo- 
nial upon lii> leaving to enter upon the 
vork of an evangelist. A number of 
brethren addreMed the meeting eipreaaing 
their deiiree in referenoe to his future 
laboura, teetiffing the love and esteem 
which he has won for himself whilst 
labouring in our midet, commending him to 
the brotherhood generallj not omy as a 
useful but in every sense a Christian 
Brother. Thus ended a happy and we 
trust a profitable meeting long to be re- 
membered. Q. WILTEBS. 

Wkdkisb^t, — On Sunday, February 6, 
Hr. Bradlaugh broke new ground for the 
Infidel cauee by delivering lectures in 
tbisploce. On tbe following Lord's day 
D. King lectured atlemoon and evening in 
the theatre, whloh ia a commodious building, 
holding, perhaps, some 900 people. The 
* place waa crowded. The afternoon lecture 
woi an exposure of Secularism and Brad- 
laugh ; and that of the evening was devoted 
to the effects of Chriatianity. Queetiona 
were permitted. In the afternoon a Secu- 
lanet iiom Birmingham made the audience 
indignant by hie folly. In the evening he 
was prudent enough to be silent, and no 
queetionf were preieDted. Ur. pr^^igli 



charged for admiHion, and gained hii end— 
pocketing the cash, "to Hr. King*! leotont 
the admieiion waa free, fhllowed by a 
oolleotion, the reaidue, after paying rent of 
theatre and printing, waa given to thelootl 
institution for the indigent poor. 

BuaT. — Sir,-'Becularism ii now at a very 
low ebb in Bary. The bold lying and 
immorality exhibited during the. debate 
hare oovered the Seonlorista with infiuny. 
The Sermons by W. B. Sunmaa biva 
omshed them lower than the ground. 

J. BlXBKT. 

Ammbici.— f o^rifo tWj— We have jiut 
doled a most glonous meeting of twenty-two 
days, resulting is fori; acoeisions to lbs 
Church of Christ, at the above plaoa. 
Thirty-five of this number were immersed. ' 
This congregation now numbers about ons 
hundred communicants, strong in thefoith, 
and working with oommen4BbIe leaL 

The; have lately completed their beauti' 
ful house of worship, which is a modal of 
neatneae and aimplmity, attractive to tbe 
worshipper on account of its charming aim- 
plieit;. Theae brethren have been ampij 
rewarded for their outlay and the commo' 
nit; is greatly benefited b; the efibrta made 
at this meeting in their behalf. Most ot 
theae converts are heads of families, end 
just in the prime of life, intelligent, energetic, 
and ready for every good wo». The whole 
ooimtr; was roused np by tbe meetiogt. 
Never before, have we witnessed auoh sD 
eager inquiry as to what the Bible teaches in 
respect to Christ and Els goapeL All 
denominations were largely represented. 
It woe fortunate for the cause of Clirist, >a 
well as for the salvation of-the people, that 
no sectarian preschera live in thia town, 
who, for reasons beat known to themsulvM, 
prefer to abide in the rural districts. Tlie 
house waa so densely packed at times ttat it 
was with difficulty Che writer could flod 
room for hia feet, the vestibule being filled 
and a crowd surging around the estrance. 
While immereiug in the romantic Monon- 
gahela River, a crowd of five hundred ga- 
thered along the banks to witness, at vorioni 
timea, the solemn and impreesive scenej 
some standing on the oppoaite side (^ the 
river, while many in skiffs would acud out 
in the atream, and in a moment, form 
a semicircle about us while in the act 
of adminieteriug the sacred ordinance- 
While the stillness of death pervaded tbe 
large concourse of people, young men end 
maidens would strike up the most tnn- 
sporting eongs, among which waa tbe long 
—"Shall we gather at the river ?"-tIw 
beautiful straina of which could be beard 
ecroas the river, while at the same tim« ^ 
melting and plaintive power of these ssisred 
songs subdued eveir heart within hearing. 
A deep religious feeing pervitded thaeotirt 
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J, and noQiiiig wm talked of for 
\y dftjB bat the lubject of ulTstion. 
itime Bro. L. Sontbmayd had Jaat 
meoed i tstj enoouragiiig meetiDS ti Belle 
Temon, tbraa milea further i^wn the 

We feel iHnred that the brethren all , 

ItirODgb tluB beaatifbl MoDOngahela rallej 
m determined to rBTolutiamze that country 
ij a united and aggreesire movement. De- 
nominationaliam ia at a very lov ebb, and 
the candid and honeat-hearted people dis- 
pidted with all sort* of contradictory ij*- 
Mmi ot belief. Bectariaaiem qnaile befbre 
tliia ■ggmtiTe power, and the clerical force 
who support creedism are paralyzed with fear 
Hthey witueiB the triumphant march of Che 
primitiTe goipel. We aappose that if the 
dergy will st«nd apart from the people and 



it them 



le the Si 



IDT tbemaelTCB, the time ie near at hand 
vhen all the professed people of Ood shall 
*d by the same rale, and stand together 
tm the same Apostolie foundation. 

Hie church in Fayette City is compoeed 
Iwply of working men and women, who 
itstid eiclneirely for the primitire faith, 
sdmitting of no ecclesiastical crotchets, 
spprobating no sill; mewurea of bbcIe 
eoDoiliation. For is it not apparent tc . . 
moat casual obserrer that wherereF those 
peacbers and cborches fritter away our 
diilinctiTe plea for Christian nnity, by 
coquetting with the Delilah danghters of 
dsDcmination&lism, there is no Ghrietian 
progress made in those regions, and both 
pteachen end churches lose their identity, 
eren faUing below the lovel of Protestant 
ptaCforms, a.nd in this way making a grand 
W homilieiting failure P This church is 
the parent stem of two other churches in 
^ same neighborhood — Maple Greek aud 
Belle Vernon ohurchee — two young and 
thiif^ swarms that migrated froAi the old 
hiTe, both of which are now as busy as 
bees makiiig honey foe the support of the 
eaose. B. 

Aca»^(LLii. — The followbg are reported 
in the pHMMer for December. — Adelaide, — 
Since last month twenty-four hare been 
added to the Church, four by bith and 
baptism. We hare lively begun a cause in 
Norwood — a euhurb of Adelaide. Bro. 
Porter and myself have been preaching 



to meet there on Lord's-day mornings and 
ereninge. We hare obtaiBed a chapel, 
•sting about 250. Fifteen of the nomlier 
eporlod aboye were from those worshipping 
a this chapel before we took it. There are 
et more of the number who will join. We 
are a good prospect of saccees. H. 9. £arl 
as jnet returned from America. 

T. J. G. 



Hiadmarti. — With entitade to God w* 
have to report seven adcutions to the Chnroh 
in this place during the past month, six t^ 
faith and baptism., and one by commenda* 
■■ in. T. FoBTiB. 

Langiome't Bridge. — Since last report 
two have been added to the Church here bj 
faith, repentanoe, and immersion. — S. J> 

Milaag. — One msebl sister bee baea 
received into thie Church by letter of com* 
mendation. 8. J. 

Hotham, Melioia-»e, IfovembBr SS. — It 
will no doubt be interestirig to jour readen 
to learH that another Church of Christ has 
been formed in the neighbourhood of Mel- 
bourne under most favourable circum- 
stances, and with a bright prospect of being 
instromental under God of winning preoioua 
sotds to Christ. During the year, which 
expired on November 8, I have been 



Having completed my year's engagement 
in Mdbourne, and there being a chapel 
vacant in Hotham, it was rented, and on 
Lord's-day, November 13, waj opened 
for worship and the preaching of the Goepet. 
On that day a company of between seventy 
and eighty brethren sat down together at 
the Lord's table, and the right hand of 
Christian fellowship was extended to four 
brethren and sisters, who had been baptized 
on the previous Wedneiday evening. In 
the evening of the same day the chapel, 
which will seat 300 personi, was about three 
parts lull, many of whom were strangers. 
On Thursday evening a tea meeting was 
held in the chapel, when over 200 persons 
enjoyed themselves in the old-iashioned 
style. The public meeting, held after tea, 
WB9 full to overflowing, and many pereoni 
went away being unable to obtain seate. 
The chair was kindly taken by Wm. Hindle, 
Evangelist, recently arrived from England, 
who gave a most stirring address, and was 
followed by Bro. Green, who narrated the 
steps wbii^ had led to the formation of th« 
church. After listening to pointed and 
earnest addresses from brethren Snrber and 
Carr, the first social gathering of the Church 
of Chridt at Hotham terminated. 

M. W. Gbbgn. 

MaryloTaugh, November 21, 1870. — 
Dear brethren, — Since my report of the 
17th September the good work here has 
continuarl to progress, and the result of our 
Bro. Surber's recent labours hae been far- 
ther manifested. During these nine weeks 
eighteen have been added to the Church, 
three by reception, having been baptized ia 
cfinneotion with the Baptists, and fifteea 
by baptism upon a proteiaion of faith in 
Cnrist. G. Hbsksts. 

WedderJttne, November 17," 1S70. — 
After a long Interval it is again a ploason 



9 to the bretinen, through 
Sm Pioutar, the good newi of more sows 
iMonght to Jssiu. We Ilkts just been 
&voBi«d with ft visit from J. Colboum, 
from If «« Zflaland, who is about to dsrote 
IiitBBelf to " the work of an ef angaliat," and 
during hi) ttMj /oiH' have been added to 
ooi tmmher, three by immenioa sad que 
preriouily unineriod. The brethran have 
dio been etirred up to reneired earnestness, 
■nd "that love wMoh binds Christian 
beaita in one" has been pleasingly tnani- 
ftttcd. We are dvelling together in Iotb 
■nd P>BCBi uid endeaTooring, aeoording to 
Oa ability -which Qod m given, to cant«nd 
ftn-theoneftith. B. T. 

Nmr 80PTH WitBB. — Bgdmn/, September 
IB, 1S70. — Four additional disciples have 
be«a reoeiieii into the fold of Christ Bince 
mr Itut report. 8. H. O. 

Szw ZEAi^ijn). — Tiiturau Mataura, 
Olago. — In Ma; last our small company was 
reduced by the death of our much-esteemed 
(deter Mrs. J. K. Perkins. Since this sod 
(Trent three hare confessed and obeyed the 
IiOrd. Others are inquiring for Qie Old 
Fatkt and the good way. May the Lord 
belp them to find it and enable us all to 
TWli therein ! J. Watt. 

DiTMBDni. — During October and Novem- 
btr five have been added to the Chnrch in 
fliiaplaoe. 



Thomar Butler, tor more than thirty 
ran an Blder of the Ohurch of Christ, in 
tUurentburj, died on Pebmary 8, aged 

manty-three years. The Chorch was 
planted by him and his late Bro. William 



Butler, who spared neither leal dot expeoM 
in making known Frimitire CBiriitiani^ ia, 
this plaoe. By the help of Bm. Jeauali 
Bead, Thompson, HiU, &o^ the oaow v» 
so much loT^ and enjoyed wai oarriMl oa. 
He continued to att«nd to his offloe till 
within the laet two months, and dnniw hii 
illness, about nine days, waa iojful in hop* 
and patient in suffering. He oalmly f&l 
asleep in ITeaus, learing the Choroh, by 
whom he was loved, and his partn«r Hd 
one danghter to monzu tbair loss- 



WiUiam Sodm, in the 68th year of hit 
age, iell asleep in Jesus on the moming of 
the Lord's-day, January 28. Early inliib 
he made the .good confeasion and waa 
laid upon the foundation in the Insd's 
appointed way. 3'or many yean he wor- 
shipped with (he Scotoh Baptists, whose 
fai^ and practice are for the most part in 
accoidanoe with New Testament teaohiag 1 
but whan the effort was put forth to pluit 
a coogregatioD in M^chester, on the model 
of those planted in Judaa, imepectiTe 
of creeds and party names, he heartily oast 
in hia lot, and was alvrays found in private 
and public contending (or the faith (mM 
delivered to the sunts. For several yeai* 
he wat called to take part in the overaifdil 
of the Chureh. Those who visited hint 
during his Lut illness bear pleasing teati- 
mooy to his calm, steadfast confidence in 
the nnisbed work of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
into whose keeping he had committed his 
soul. His end was peace; his prospect! 
bright j his hope firm. Absent in the body, 

E resent with the Lord. Thus ths sainU 
elow part company until tho resmrreetioD 
mom. W. P. 



" WONDERFUL." 



Highest of names I replete with wondeni rare ; 

Wisdom and power dwell in thee, and combine 
All that is lovely, all that is most fair, 

All that is mighty, all that is divine. 
Truth's noblest temple. Love's great sacrifice. 

Fountain of Life, and Life's most noble form, 
Gasket of treasures, past all merchandise^ 

Gentle to solace, potent to transform. 
Sin and its train no more with terrors seize us, ' 

Praises for ever to thy name Jesus. 



by Google 
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OVERTURES FOR UNION VfTTH THE BAPTISTS.* 

We have read with f;reat iaterest the conimeats of the Press upon the 
recent movement in Ohio, towards the union of the Baptists and Disciples 
of that State. Generally, these comments have indicated a cordial 
approval of the efforts which have been made in this direction. The 
'■Veiiem Recorder, of Louisville, Ky., however, treats the effort in quite a 
different spirit. This we anticipated, from the general hostility of this 
paper to the Disciples, as well as from its very narrow view of the 
catholic gpirit of Christianity. The WetUm Recorder is an earnest, and 
we doubt not a very sincere, representative of the most rigid sectarianism 
of the Baptists. " Old Landmarks " are very dear to it, and on no account 
to be departed from. Hence it stands unmoved by the noble Christian 
impulses of a large number of Baptists, who love Christ and the union 
of His people more than their own fond conceits of orthodoxy, and who, 
in the faith which love inspires, &re trying to enlai^e Zion, and build 
F^in her waste places. Well, since this is so, all the more earnest]; let 
us Tfork to oveicome the hindrances which it presents to our union. We 
must first talk together, and if the spirit of Ctun rise not up in violence 
oil either side, we may come to see the way of the Lord more perfectly. 
H«rfl is a sample of the style and reasoning of one of the opposition, as 
gifcn in the columns of the We^rn Recorder. The writer, A, S. Worrell, 
ofLexii^ton, Ky., says: 

" It iMmB that whether ths eommon people ara ready or not, >ome of tb« Baptiefe in 
Obbkreresolred oa uniou with the Oui^ibellitta. Before our bretOlreii take (Jiia step, it 
cefUiElv would be well to weigh the matter thorouglilj, aud eaoertain, if powible, the 
(Sect of eren such talkt About UDiott. I have not tlie slightest idea that anjthing mart 
will be ever realized in our day. The differences between Che tvro ara too great, bath M 
regards t)iax faith and aoeleiiattietd ttal»t,\xiaAiait at axxj (rational) confereuoe between 

1. Let OS look at the difference of their ■ creeds.' 

[■] Itaptiata beliere that, before baptism, the candidate ehoold be bom of the Spirit 
~-!hDQld Im n 'new creature in Christ Jesus i' and that his baptiem is (subjectively 
Mnsidered) declarBtiTe of this most important fact. The Reformere [if we have any 
msins of knowing what they do believe) hdd that any man who profosM to behave that 
Jeau Ohiist is the Son of Ood, ie entitled to the ordinance of baptiam, and that thii 
enliiiance is essential to the remisstan of sins. 

Here is a differeace — a cbaam ai wide as the difference between eoteernon and >n< 
pniUnee, between a laved and a loit soul 1 It is not alleged that tiiere are no conrerted 
Erfonnors, bnt we do believe that those of them who are converted, were oonverted i» 
•pits of (heir system of salvation. 

Are Baptists ready to occupy common grcnod with the Bebrmen on this piimaty and 
moit important doctrine P 

[b] Baatiste beliere in an ' experience of grace ; ' the Beformers, so far as we know, 
Ignore, or else ridtcnle this doctrine. Are Baptists willing to abandon tbi* idd landmarkP 

[e] Baptists believe that man ii totally depraved ; the Befonners eqnarely repudiate 
this doctrine. 

[d] BaptJeta believe tbat the truly converted man will persevme so as to be saved [ 
tbe Seformers, generally, do not believe this. 

Bnt why multiply difftrences ? These are suScient to render all idea of union utterly 
OKt ot the question. 

i- Let OS look at the ecolesiaalaoal itatiu of the two denomicstions. 

The Baptist* constitute, as they believe, the visible church of Chiiat — they believe tbat 
HiMr history reaches back to the time of the Apoatles, But all Baptists (who know 
enylbing ainut the matter) are aware that the Camphellite church ie not Ji/ly yeari old/ 
™t It had its origin in gross heresy ; that its existence was contrary to the apirit of the 
wriptores ; and the demands of truth would have been better subserved if that ohnroh 
had never had an eiistenoe. 

•Item the egndnJiBt nmatai at Iks yitlwisJ BtrH-yr- 
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And hora the qQCBtuni may wiae, c 

:efo , B 

10 jubilant at the idea of u 

tt dsnominstionB is just this ; the B^rtiats (in (heir 
i ths EoformBTB constitute no p«rt of it. For Baptisti, 
bUDrqjfjrVf lu ialk auuuc uijiuii with them, ia to yield the whole guastioDp Ar^ they viU- 
ing to admit the CumpbDllita cJiurohes to tliB Bsme privileges as Bsptiat churches? 
Will they admit their ordination and their bftptiem P These will be practioal qneBticnj, 
if the ifeformerH should snnounce tfaemseliea ready to eapouss the Baptist taith. J 
would caution thete brethren to 'look before they leap ' leatthey should Qnd.themssl'ea, 
ere they are aware of it, in the condition of the man who drew the elephant. 

As Baptiats, we desire merabers ; but the only way we ean receire members, is o« a* 
a time. We should be willing to receive members from any source, but all on the same 
principle — hear them relate their ' eiperienoo of grace' then, if approTed, admit them to 
the rite of baptism. This is the only way in which we can, consistently, admit any one 
to the Baptist ranks. And thoae brethren who are so zealous in the cause of union, miy, 
by their ' liberality,' gain many admirers among the Beformers ; hut unless we are 
greatly mbtaien, they will lose equally as much in the opposite direction. 

Indeed, the Baptist cauie could better afford to give the Beformors all those Baptists 
who see no special difference hetwoon tho two denominations, tlmn to have eren tliis 
ocoBsional talk about union. It ie time for the Baptist denomination to place the smI 
of condemnation upon all such couferenoea. If there are members and even ebarcbes 
that like the ' Current Eeformation ' better than they do the Baptist cause, let thsm 
join the former at their earliest oonrenience ; but it is not right that euch Baptists still 
be regarded as eiponents of Baptist faith. They are wcakoning — paralyzing — the 
Baptist cause j and the longer they are permitted so remain in the Baptist ranks si 
advoeates of such a union, the more harm they will accomplish." 

We confess that Bro. Worrell has a way of putting things, that sur- 
prises US. Can it be possible tbat under his division 1, (a) he can Hink 
that he has fairly stated our position with respect to the proper subject of 
baptism! If so, then he knows bo little about ua, that he onght to ke«p 
silent on this great practical question of union, till he has better infonnad 
himself. It is true that we teach, " Hethatbelieveth andis baptized shall 
be saved ; " but did not the Savioui" say the same ? How does Bro. 
Worrell proceed with this utterance of the Saviour ? Does he say th«t 
" it places a diftrence between him and the Baptists — a chaam as wide as 
the distance between eonwrtion and impertilmce, between a laved and a lo^ 
soul?" Or does he look more fnlly into the meaning and aacertMn 
whether it does not involve essentially all that even he demands. Now to 
represent ns as meaning by the simple requisition of faith and baptism, 
that there shall be no change of heart, no repentance, no passing from 
death to life, no " new creature in Christ Jeau," no subjective conversion, 
— that is simply to apeak ignorantly or wickedly ; moat pitiably and 
shamefully ignoranthj, if Bro. Won'oll does not know better, since it is 
Iiard to see how a man of common intelligence, and not oblivious in a 
more than ilip Van Winkle nap, could live in Kentucky and keep himself 
in enoh darkness concerning us ; — or, so unpardonably u-iekedly, should he 
know better, that no " declaration of his baptism (subjectively considered)," 
could satisfy even the most credulous, that he has ever experienced the 
change of heart which hs so justly demands, as a basis of Christian union. 
" (b) But Baptists believe in an ' experience of grace,' and the Reformers 
ignore or ridicule the doctrine." It is true, that there haa existed quite a 
diflference of opinion or belief on thia subject, between Baptists and 
Reformers, and doubtless ridicule has been used, in some cases, wi'h 
painful freedom. But can Bro. Worrell deny that, in the beginning of 
this agitation about an " ejqierience of grace," the phrase was understood 
practically to mesD, vhat the great body of tjie educated ministry and h'j 
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membersbip of the Baptist church now agree with as ia r^ardii^ w 
deluBton—rthe eSect, not so much of tlie Holy Spirit, as of the ovemrroi^ht 
imagination of persons nho were taught to look within their own hearts 
for a sense-STidence of that which was a purely apiritaal and govenunentol 
set, and which depended upon tha promise of a. coveusBtiag God, rather 
than the testimony of human feelings ? Is it not true, that what the 
Baptists once demanded ou this subject, as a condition of adnussion to 
baptism, is now omitted, and even positively repudiated by the leading 
minds among them, as of no warrant either in the Scriptures on in sound 
philosophy ? That some of as have gone to on opposite extreme cannot 
be denied; but union most not wait upoa the movements of extremists in 
eiUier direction. The " experience of grace " which Reformers have 
objected to or ridiculed, was the substitution of a superstition, as to the 
operation ef the Spirit in conversion, for the real and essential infloence 
wbich the Scriptures ascribe to Him in this vital change in the heart of 
tbe sinner. Breams, and visions, and imagined voices, — rising up under 
Die morbid excitement of a sin-convicted soul, and purely psychological 
effects of the mind reacting upon itself by laws perfectly well understood by 
oar metaphysics, — these were ascribed to the Holy Ghost, and taken for 
evidence of the pardoning mercy of God in the forgiveness of sins. Stories 
d this kind, which were told by their subjects, and listened to by examin- 
ing clergy with respect and encouragement in the oarly days of this 
controversy, would not now be allowed, except by the sympathy which we 
feel for honest and earnest superstition, perl^ps, by Bro. Worrell himself. 
It was extravagance of this nature that was ridiculed, and, whilst it is 
always seemingly cruel to laugh at human weakness, especially when 
manLfested in tlie most earnest concerns of the soul, it is a question of 
judgment sometimes, with the most conscientious and humane, whether it 
is not justifiable, as the surest and speediest way of correcting iqjuriooa 
errors in the popular delusions. 

I allude to these facts of the past, with no purpose to reproadi the 
Baptists, but to explain what seems to be in the way of Bro. Worrell, in 
a maDuer that may induce him to review his judgment on this point. We 
believe in and enjoy the " experience of grace," and can see no reali^ in 
any man's religion, that does not. Let ns be snre of what it ia, and now 
it may be enjoyed in richer measures of blessing, and the Spirit that is 
the fountain oJF it in every heart, will the sooner lead us into that fellow- 
ship with each other whi(Ui is among the highest evidences of its posseft- 
Bion. 

" (c) Baptists believe that man is totally depraved." Is not Bro. Worrell 
ipemng without commission of authority in this utterance? Do all 
BapUsts bdieve that man is totally depraved ? Surely not. And among 
those who dogmatically accept the tenet, how many different explanations 
do they give to it, so modifying its meaning as to change the theological 
bearing of the doctrine altogedier. As a doctrine, the total depravity 
of man was not held with any marked distinctneas by any of the primi- 
tive fathers till the time of Augustine. It may be said that it was 
logically involved in the doctrine of traducianism, held by Tertallion, but 
It was not consciously held by him even, and cannot be regarded as 
any recognized part of the creed of the primitive Christians. They held 
that a man is a sinner, that he needs the atoning sacrifice of Christ, and 
the aid of the Holy Spirit in his salvation, and were content to leave the 
question of total depravity to the speculations of theologians. 

^e belieTe it necessary that men i^onhl be impressed with tb«ir Bii^fnl* 
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ness, their need of the Savionr, and of the &id of the Holy Spirit in work- 
ing out their salvation,— and we preach these great scriptnral teachings 
as earnestly and as faithfnlly es do the Baptists. At the same time we 
accept the equally clear teachings of the Scriptures as to man's freedom, 
and conseg^uent responsibility and ability to rise np and act for himself, as 
he is conunanded, doing what he can as he is required to do it, and 
believing and expecting that in this responsive effort of his own fireedom 
to meet the call of God, he will also meet and receive the help of God, in 
the measure of his oivn earnest and prayerfut endeavour. This was the 
doctrine of the primitive church, and it is practieolly the doctrine of the 
chm-ch to-day. The dogma of total depravity in the sense in which, 
perhaps, Bro. Worrell holds it, is practically held by comparatively ftw. 
It is a speculation of the most refined and metaphysical nature, and tbo 
absurdity of making it a ground of union between Baptists and Beformers 
is apparent, when it is known that it is not now in fact a test of union 
among Baptists themselves. If Bro. Worrell would apply this test rigidly, 
he would soon find himself separated from many whom he, donhtless, 
justly reveres among his own brethren. 

(d) Here again — there is not absolute unity among the Baptists. Will 
Bro. Worrell eicclude from his fellowship a pious Baptist who believes that 
he must work out his salvation with fear and trembling and who takes 
heed lest ho may fall ; who believes that after having preached to others, 
it is possible that he himself may be a castaway ? Is unity of opinion on 
this suliject necessary lo union of fellowship ? Suppose that it should 
turn out in the day of final account that the doctrine, once in grace always 
in grace, is true. Then the subject of divine grace, who did not believe 
this during the conflicts of hia earthly life, will be none the less saved. The 
error did not interfere vrith his salvatibn, and, in so far as it excited bim 
to greater diligence, perhaps promoted his growth in grace. Again, sup- 
pose on the other hand this doctrine should be nntme. Then to thousands 
it might prove a source of eternal ruin, — since its practical effect is to give 
undae assurance to the careless and indifferent, and to destroy one great 
motive to human action— the motive of reverent and godly fear. 

The appostle appeals to this motive. " Let us fear," says Paul, " lest 
a promise being left of entering into rest, any should seem to come short 
of it." 'I am aware, that in answer to this, it is said, that the truly 
regenerate will not be careless, indifferent, and unduly confident, — but 
'Qi'ia argument is made to suit the case, not to meet the known fiicts of 
experience and the common sense of mankind. With us, the question is 
a practical one, — and onr position rests upon the plain, common seuse 
view that alt men take of hnman weakness and motives, as well as upon 
the literal declaration of the Scriptnres. Still we do not make it a test 
question of fellowship among ourselves — neither do we understand that 
the Baptists would exclude from their fetlowship a member, otherwise 
sound, simply because be could not intelligibly subscribe to this inference 
of a theory as to the illapsible nature of the new creature. 

3. The remarks of Bro. Worrell in his division No. 2, are written in 
the purest spirit of sectarianism. We do not propose to reply to them in 
detail. They are so full of the Pharisaic righteousness which our Savionr 
condemns, that they are beyond tlie sphere of argument. The sum of tbe 
whole is, that Bfo. Worrell would have the Baptists just to fold their 
arms in ecclesiastical dignity and cry, " We are the people, and wisdom 
will die. with us ! " It is easy to say " the Gampbellii^ chnrcfa is nof _fifty 
'years old, and that it had its origin in gross hei'esy," &c., bat this is not 
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the qoBBtiOQ we are diacuseing. If we are to look to the geneeia and 
antiquity of the people who shall be the recognized church of Christ, there 
will be some dark plaoes ia the line of descent by which the Baptists claim 
the inheritance. Brother Worrell most not so far forget the facts of, 
history as to overlook the small circanutuice, that under the name 
" Baptist Ghiireh," his own organization is not known in the New Testa- 
ment, — that hetare he can get back to the times of the apostles he muEt- 
true his lineage through many parties not recognized by this compara- 
lively modem name, all of whom were dHionnced "by the estsJ^lished 
otlhodoiy of the times as heretios, and that it ia not by any historic 
clum of descent that any chorch of any age is to be tried, but by its 
present living confoioiity to tile requirements of the Scriptures. If the 
Baptists can lay any just claim to he of the church of Christ, it is not 
npoQ the principle of ecolesiastical inheritance, but because they }i<Ad 
the futh and the ordinances of the New Testament as they were d^vered 
by Christ and his apostleB. It would be easy to say, Uiat we are not 
joBtly asffosed of heresy — that we do not aow and never did hold heretical 
doetrinea — that whatorer claims of antiquity the Baptist church may 
hiTe, we also have, being ori^nally of her, and bringing with us in 
onr unjust esclusitHi, the pnre doetrine and worship of the apostolic i^e,— 
that iter ezcltision of us foi the advocacy of the old and apostolic ia 
Chhetianity did not make us nem, neither heretical, any more than the 
ocliuion, by the recognized orthodoxy, of the people through whom the 
Baptists claim connection with the apostolic times, made them new or 
IntaUeal. Evidently the question we hare before us is not to be settl«d 
in this way. 

Binpose Bro. Worrell should be sent as a missionary to some obscure 
ishnj of the sea, and were there to find a people possessed of tJie New 
Teslament, and who, having embraced the faith in Christ, were " walking 
uill Ute commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless," would 
Ix require these people to estaUish their historical connection with the 
^■ptiat church, before he would recognize them as Christians, or admit 
tliem to the privilege of his personal fellowship ? Or would he settle the 
question by the evidences of their imion wlUi the Head of the church, 
9>idi SB were afforded by the faith and obedience of the people !* So in 
"lia present question. I do not hold the Baptists of the present ia,y to 
■ceoiint for the deeds done by all or any of the variously designated 
oi^gsnizations through wiiich they claim ecolesiastical connection with the 
'poatoltc times. Surely there are many things connected with these 
oiKMizationa that Bro. Worrell would not be willing to subscribe to,— 
"hich he would not defend. The Baptists have always been Eofbrmere, 
"lA consequently have frequently been divided among themselves. The 
*fiore of the past, as the errors of the present of any people, are a 
ioparable element, which they may throw off, and by which they are not to 
tie judged afterwards. The same principle applies to us as to the Baptists. 
^e and they must be judged as we are, and the question of union mast be 
B'ttlfid upon tlie basis of a Scripture, not a historic test. Our present 
^ital union with Christ, not our ecclesiaHtic saccession to other and 
wtecedent organizations, — this should be the criterion. To illustrate, 
hi the case already supposed — what if Bro. Worrell should find another 
uland, and another worshipping assembly, and they wore to say to him, We 
^e ecclesiastically connected with the times of the apostles through' the. 
■Valdensee and others, and were Mriginally planted in this island by a 
B^ionary. seat oat by the Baptist diiirch of England, — wouhl that be 
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esoi^h ? — ironld it be a test at all hj which lie would settle the qnegtioB 
of anioQ with them? Woald he not rather inquire into their faith and 
practice, and if be found these defective and uoscriptnral, would not ihts 
mngle test outweigh all the ecclesiasuc title set up through Waldenses, 
Albigeaaea, or any other human warrant of aathoritj ? The day is past, 
Bro. Worrell, when men can be deluded into the belief that they are to 
" read tbeir title clear to msnaionB ia the skies," through genealogical 
rolls of ecclesiastic descent. The true cbnrcb does not make the true 
Christians, — ^bnt the true Christians make the true chnroh. 

We are not bopefiil of any immediate consummation of this movemeiU 
for a union between the Baptists ard the Beformers. There are too muiy 
men of war yet alive for ibia. God wontd not allow David to build Ui< 
bonae, because be was a man of blood ; and this beautiful work of love 
can scarcely grow up under the hands of such men as Bro, WoiTell. God 
must take diese out of the way first — and the thousands of hearts wlio 
are praying for this blessed consnmmation of Christian union, must work 
and wait till the men of war are removed. Tbeir idea of final perse- 
verance is as firmly and even more actively directed agidnst Ohristiaa 
union than it is toward salvation. £lccletiaslic inaction, or repugnance 
perhaps, will, for a season, withstand the growing foeling of the Christiui 
heart in both oi^anizations — and the best we can do is to cnluvate the 
spirit of union, which will ultimately triumph over that of division. Let 
all disciples who love the Lord, realize that it is their duty also to lore 
ono another, — and that no man, no oi^anization of men calling itself ihe 
cbnrcb, has any right to forbid this mutual reoogaition of bro^erhood in 
Christ,— and soon the keepers of the rolls of ecclesiastical inheritance will 
find their " occupation gone." Ghristianity is not a matter of entail, 
limited to ecclesiastic descendants of Baptists, or any other named or- 
ganization of men, in the male nor female line, — but it is the free gift of 
the great Head of the church to every one that believes in Him and Uvea 
in His Spirit. Wherever I find such an ono he is my brother, through the 
blood of Christ — and we are kii^s and priests unto God, whether bunun 
criteiions of legitimacy ^ree to it or not. I love every man that lorn 
my Saviour, and am ready te join hand and heart with him in every proper 
eSort to break down the sectarian barriers that now hinder our co-opers- 
tion in the work which the great Master has committed to his people- 
The Saviour prayed for all aach ; — not for the apostles alone, but " for 
them also," ssys He, " who shall believe on me throi^h their word ; that 
they all may be one ; as thou, FalJier, art in ma, and I in thee, that they 
also may be one in us ; that the world may bslieve that thou bast sest 
me." (John xvii. 31.) In this spirit let us work in faith and hops and 
charity, and God will add the blessing. W. E. P. 



THE BIBLE STAGE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

As BOOK as the Boman Catholic power departed from the capital ai 
Spain, in the person of Queen Isabella, a Loudon Bible Society made on 
appropriation for three millions of Bibles to be scattered in Spain. The^ 
without delay, the cause was taken up by the American Bible Union, and 
now there has long been aprintingpress in Madrid, working day and night, 
printing Bibles, Bibles, only Bibles. 

As soon OS Pius the Kinth went out as chief mourner at the [funeral 
of the CatboUe power in Italy, o«Iport«Bn want widt BibiM into Vam- 
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And wherever the BibleB go, Sunday Schools are opened, and faithful men 
and women, " bsginning at the Bame Scriptures, preach unto them 
Jeaua." 

It is a very suggestive fact, that men do not think of pulpits and pulpit 
preaching, except in coouection with somewhat educated and enlightened 
Eianors. And when we see them very much educated and eoligbtened, the 
pulpit teaching gradually divorces itself fi-om any element of Bible teaching, 
sn^ as a result, we have " munificent sermons," sennonB that with telling 
effect go straight to the mark and convert — the imagmalion of every hearer. 
But when, before the eyes of men, there opens a really great, uatFOdden 
field, where sin and ignorance have slept together for ages, they send only 
Bibles, and the simplest men and women to brii^ their great truths into 
contact with the mosses. 

In Italy there are some seventy Simday Schools, and a Sunday School 
paper which has a large circulation. 

On the Island of Madagascar a printing house, with its staff of twenty- . 
five printers, is taxed to its utmost, and is unable to supply reading matter 
for the converts learning to read. Two thonsand imported copies of the 
tfaw Testament were sold at once, and ten times as many were in 
demaui. 

Aluat twenty years ago, Mr. Snow, of the Micronssian Mission, went 
among savi^es with no written language. He civilized and educated them, 
cai^ht and fixed the sounds of their words, and to-day is busy superin- 
tending the printing of bis own transtation of Matthew and Luke, in a 
dialect known to no other white person im the globe but himself and his 

The Sandwich Islanders are a Bible-reading people; Chinese Bibles 
ftre printed in Pekin ; copies of the Holy Scriptures are now sold in 
Constantinople and in Rome ; in the royal palace of Antananarivo, the 
Qaeen of Madagascar, like another Qaaen of Sbeba, listens to the words 
of One greater than Solomon. 

On the Island of Madagascar there are five millions of ^actple who are 
so much interested in the new movement that in many places they are 
actually erecting chnrch buildings in advance, to await the missionaries 
who are coming to tell them of the great " new God " ; yet — ^with all the 
simplicity and strength of those two great men— no one wishes that 
Spargeon or Beecher conld be sent among th«n, we only think of Bibles, 
Bibles, battalions of Bibles. We learn that an " English ' bishop,' with ' 
< fall staflf," is to be sent out to this island, upon which the Ind^mdmt 
ohaerves : " OSences must come, bnt woe to him by whom the offence 
Cometh." 

Ah ! why, when we have carried our Bibles to the end of the earth, must 
we follow them up with our theology? All primitive churches are a sort 
of Sunday Schools, or if we like the name better, Bible classes, and the 
missionaries are simply Bible readers and teachers. The Word of God is' 
considered among Protestant people as the centre and circnmfnence of all 
we are to know among the heathen. No dust gathers upon its leaves. 
But, this foundation once laid, "evai^ehoal religion," "orthodoxy," 
and theology in its hundred shapes come in to " perfect " the work ; and, 
that the " man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
work," the Bible is overlaid with a prayer-book, a creed, a confession of 
f»ith, a discipline and all manner of codicils to the last " will and testa- 
"Mut," until it is well nigh buried out of sight. Then, like the transforma- 
tions of a dream the " UttU chiidrm " of all ages grow np out of the Bible 
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clasB stBge of CbiiBtianit;, ioto the fall stature msn and woman in — theology, 
imd the missionariee. the Bible readers, "decrease" likeJohu the Baptist, 
having " made straight the ways for the " — great preachers who preach 
" magnificent sermons," and ihe bishops who master in, according to the 
" apostolic rite of confirmation," the troops of the " King Eternal that are 
led by the Prince of Peace." Then the gi>od work enters cpon another, 
but not a better, stage. Chr'a. Stan. 



A SURVEY OF HISTORICAL 8UPEENATURALISM— No. II. 

The new-made king was placed in hie Paradise garden eastward in 
Eden, and a river went out from Eden to water the garden, from whence 
it was parted, branching into four divisions — Pison, compassing the land 
of Havilah, where the gravel was gold ; Gihon, compassing the land of 
Ethiopia ; Hiddekel, running eastward to Assyria ; and the fourth, better 
known as Euphrates. Milton and Martin have each pat forth wonderful 
strength in describing the place, and the colouring is superb in the poetry 
and in the punting. But their efforts after realization, how far beneath 
the reality, though resplendent in genius and in art. The realism was such 
as no imagination can reproduce ; no speech may declare the glory, nor 
art cause it to live on the canvas. The simple account of the four rivers 
in Genesis, whose bright glad waters sweep away in different directions, 
gathering power and magoiQcence as they run, awakens an caaltatioa of 
mind which admits no adequate representation by the poet or painter. 

How long Adam maintained his happy dominion it is impossible to say, 
but the presumptive evidence favours a considerable period. As a trial of 
his advancement in knowledge and a further step in his education, we find 
that the Lord brings before him the cattle, the beasts of the field, and the 
fowls of the air, to see what he would call them, and whatsoever Adam 
called every living creature, that was the name thereof. As names were 
not empty signs, not cepriciously given, but represented the realities in 
each specific nature, his experience must have been wide and various, long 
and carefolly gathered, however much helped by intuition and nitaral 
sagacity. Among the creatures which passed before him for discriminate 
nomenclature thei'e was not found an helpmate for him, no one adapted to 
heart-fellowship. God suffers us to feel our need before He sends supply, 
and the sohtary king, in the midst of all his wide glories and priceless 
pOBsessions, wanted a kindred spirit, with whom he might have full 
communion in the joy of love, in the revelation of power, and in the 
solemnities of worship. 

We learn from the same chapter (Genesis ii.), bow the Lord caused a 
deep sleep to pass upon Adam, and from one of his ribs formed the 
woman, who likewise named her as he had done all the other creatures. 
" This is now bone of my bone and fiesh of my flesh ; she shall be called 
woman, because she was taken out of man." What interval of time we 
have between the consnmmation of wedded love and the transaction of 
chapter iii. it is impossible to say. The cloud no bigger than a hand 
begins to form in the azure, and very soon darkness and storm descend 
at mid-day. In the opening of chap. iii. it reads — " Now the serpent was 
more subtle than any beast of the field which God had made. And be 
said unto the woman. Yea, hath God said je shell not eat of every tree of 
the garden ? " After hearing the reply of the woman he adds, " Ye shall 
not sorely die. For God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof then 
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yoar eyes bLbII be opened, and ya shall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil." The tree seemed good for food, it iras pleasant to the eyes, 
desirable for wisdom, so she partook and gave to her husband. 

Doubtless, as stated, the serpent was subtle above all other beasts ; bat 
a reaaooing serpent, tvith power of speei^ and hostility to Ood and man, 
comes not within the province of naturalism. Heoce the broad, healthy 
common sense of Christian humanity rests in the conviotion that the 
serpent was only a vehicle or instrumental force employed by a wicked 
spirit. A malignant foe to the glory of the Highest as well as to the 
happiness of man, seeks to make another being wicked and miserable u 
himself; such unrest, envy, and hatred belonging to the very nature of 
impiety. If the most profound and experienced of the human race were 
to consti-nct a case of temptation, they conld not suppose an account more 
probable or truth-like. First the weaker vessel is assailed, whpre there 
was a smaller nature and more limited oEperience, hence more impresaion- 
abte to seductive infiuences. Then the sureness of the threatened penalty 
is denied, aud an imputation artfully thrown out, as though the Lord were 
Bel6sh in His treatment: curtailing their power and privilege, in fact. 
God knew that they would become like gods, in the knowledge of good and 
evil, by partaking of that tree. In this manner flesh and spirit are led 
ODt, panting and thirsting after the untried — the domain of knowledge, 
power, and glory, so roee-coloored. The reeeption of the satanic lie 
poisoned the springs of life ; the moral ruin which was finished in positive 
transgression began by confusion, darkness, and disease within. The 
threatening might not mean what was said ; the fruit was fair and temp- 
ting, the prospect of ambition enchanting and sublime, and so the plunge 
was made. Holy scripture informs us that Adam was not deceived, hence 
we can only account for his partnership in the sin by some heroic resolve 
(but not the less sinful on that account) to share the destinies of his 
partner in the evil as in the good. The new knowledge is found to be a 
new horror : in the room of soaring into a loftier region among the gods, 
they discover that they are naked, guilty, and miserable. Though respited 
bom immediate death, the throne becomes desolate, the inheritance and 
lordship perishrthey are driven out to fight with an intractable soil and 
wild elements, for the ground shares in the burden and the carse, and in 
the physical as in the moral atmosphere all is changed ! A severe wind 
blows, not laden with aromatic perfume as by Paradise rivers, but with 
nndertonea of disease and death, and cries of labour and battle. Doubtless 
the chief poison lay in the disobedience, still it is more than probable that 
the tree itself contained physical qualities which were noxious and deadly. 
This conclusion will bring the two trees which were in the midst of the gar- 
den into the correspondence of proportion, into the harmony of co-relation 
as parts of one scheme ; the tree of life containing the wine of immortality, 
whereas the tree of the knowledge of good and evil contained the poison 
ot corruption and death. 

The sentences pronounced upon the serpent, the woman, and the man, 
are significant. The curse upon the serpent combines the crimind 
instrument with the infernal person, who used it as the vehicle of tempta- 
tion. The animal instrument is cursed abovo all cattle or beasts, as an 
object of loathing and abhorrence ; bow thorongfaly this has been fulfilled 
needs no proving. As regards the prime diabolical workman, there is 
eeaseless enmity decreed between the seed of the seL'pent and the seed of 
the woman ; the serpent is to bruise the heel, and tho seed of the woman 
to bmise tiie head of the serpent. That the heel of humanity has been 
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bruised is very manifest, and it has been a dangerona wound. Let tbe 
long ages of blasphemy and rebuke bear testimony, with all the fields of 
CBi'uage and slavery, and all the cries from the oppressed and the oppressor, 
who are perhaps equally miserable. The slime of the serpent is over all, 
and all the revels of atheism or superstition, all the works of darkness and 
cruelty, bear witness to the virulence of his poison and the extent of his 
dominion. Sat it, or rather " He shall braise thy head." Orievous as 
the wound in the heel has proved it is not fatal or incurable ; but the 
serpent is to be wonnded and bruised in a vital region, which admits of no 
recovery. The Life Restorer came to destroy the works of the devil, and 
struck such blows of divine force as will eventuate in the utter destruction 
of the enemy and his sinful kingdom. God will bruise Satan under our 
feet shortly. He has combined, in some measure, the terrible glory of the 
fallen anggl with the malignity which springs from misery and despair ; 
but bis ruin will be as great as his schemes have been vast and daring. 
We can hear the hoarse murmur, and see the red glare of that Iske of fire 
where the Prince of Evil and hia adherents and his works disappear from 
the fields of mortality and time, without any resurrection in the Age of the 
City of God. 

As to man and his ancient loss. To lose the glories of Paradise and 
the onqnestioned power of monarchy over the visible was a great loss, but 
how much greater the loss of profound peace within. Death is separation, 
whether it be in the separation of body and soul which prepares for the 
grave, or in the separation of the soul from God. The death verily began 
even then, for the fine gold was dim, and the spiritual lustre faded avray. 
And indeed that moral death or inward ruin which was to terminate in 
corruption, would have been perpetual had there not been in reserve a 
higher scheme of Divine compassion, a remedial system of grace and 
recovery, whose golden splendours began to shine thiui^h the glooms. 

Immortality would have been no boon, but rather a dreadful thing /or 

Cions in sin and disorder. Hence lest the man should put forth his 
d and take also of the tree of Life, and eat, and live for ever, God sent 
him forth from the garden of Eden, to till the ground from whence he was 
taken. " So He drove out the man, and He placed at the east of the 
garden of Eden cherubims, and a flaming sword which tamed every way 
to keep the way of the tree of life." The cherubim guard has been a 
fruitful field for strange weeds.- The theory of Lactautius is a constant 
Buccession of thnnderetorms. TertuUian resorts to cUmate, and explains 
the matter by the " ardours of the torrid zone." Theodore of Heraclea 
declares the cherubim to be " wild beasts of some formidable kind." 
Grotius, who never could lift his feet out of Dutch mire, explains the 
flaming barrier as the "blaze of a spring of bitumen." Herder finds a 
mountain at the entrance, "full of wild beostsand subterranean fire." BoseU' 
muller finds his solution in the " burning of the naptha wells in Bnbylon. 
AH this wretched romance is uncalled for. The holy book leaves us in no 
doubt concerning the Cherubims or the Shekinah glory, or the pillar of 
fire — (see the journeying of Israel and the first and tenth chapters of 
Esiekiel), By theories more modern the terrible glories were to inspire 
with hope rather than with fear ; and " keeping the way of the tree of bf^ 
is to let the people in and not to shut them out. But in sober truth, the 
way was open in the sinless time and closed when sin and revolt came, the 
banishment enforced by fire and sword, sufBoient to scare away all rash 
intruders. The flashing sword proclaimed in clear accents — No road back 
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to Ufa in thia diraolion ! the gates ore cloeed for ever ! Thougli we do not 
anppoae that the Almighty is abut np to one method, yet we shauld always 
conoiude that what He doea is the very best. He miglit have hlasted the 
tree of life, and reduced the garden of Eden into immediate ruin ; but 
where would the mmtor'ud have been ? We may suiely see the wisdom of 
Crod in preserving the place for centuries. The dethroned king could 
relate the history of his fall and expulsion with tenfold more force while 
able to point to the eastern gate, with the visible splendour and teri-or 
which ao powerfully confirmed his story. And while they learned by eight 
as well as by speech that the primal haunts and fountains of life and 
beauty were lost for ever, tliey could learn from his lips that a finer 
Puadiae loomed in the distanoe, that the seed of the woman would bruise 
the head of the serpent, that the true golden age was in the futuie rather 
thsQ in the past, and that in ripe time, by fortitude and valour for God 
and troth, they would doubtless come in sight of a more sublime Eden, 
where no flaoae or iword would scare away, where no serpent could enter, 
and where the lost l^ee of life would flourish again, on eaoh side of the 
Wy nver. 

That the spectacle in front of Eden was considered the " presence of the 
Laid," seemB more than probable. Ctun was driven out from the presence 
of the Lord. In the large sense that could not be, for whither can we go 
from His Spirit, or flee from His presence? Bat in the narrower sense 
SDch presence was a visible and local glory, a place where men were wont 
to gather so lung as any measure of reverence and holy fear remained. 
When Cain was abandoned to his own darlcness and impiety he went out 
from the presence of the Iiord, and far away from the memorial of the 
Dirine wrath and the lost inheritance, and pni-sued his own projects in the 
urtg of the fleshly life. Such geographical separation, though a loss to 
him was a decided gain to the children afterwards bom to his father, as 
they were saved from the companionship of evil. 6. G. 

To be continued. 



THE PEEIL OF THIS REFORMATION.— No. II. 

What is the doctrine of this Reformation with regard to meeting every 
firat day of the week, as taught by Thomas Campbell, Alexander 
Campbell, Walter Scott. Barton W. Stone, John Smith, John T, Johnson, 
the two Greaths, and the host of men who were originally associated with 
them in their work of reform ? We shall first quote from A. Campbell : 

" The sanctification of the Lord's day by meeting in honour of the rosur- 
reotion of the Saviour, and especially with a reference to the celebialion of 
the Lord's Supper, is essential to the edification, to the spirituality, 
holinesB, usefulness, and happiness of the Christian community. 

" It is not designed to throw into tbe shade any other duties of the 
ChriiUan Chuch while contending for those above stated; but because no 
society save the disciples of Christ, so regard, observe, and celebrate tbe 
Lord's day. We endeavour to arrest the attention of our fellow-professors 
to the great design of it, and of the coming together of the members of 
Christ's family on that day. When assembled for this chief purpose, the 
I'aadingofthe Scriptures, teaching, exhortation,prayer, praise, contributions 
for the poor, and discipline when called for, are all in order and necessary 
to the advancement and growth of the Christian Olmrcb in iOl the graces 
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of the Spirit and in alt the fruits of boliness." — Milennial Harbmger, vol. 
1, new aet-m, page 634. 

" The most geneially true and correct report of tlie Baptist chnrchea 
which contd be given is as follows: Four congregations or chnrches ire 
under the pastoral care of one shepherd. He visits them every fonrth 
Saturday and Snndsy. In tbeir church oapacity they meet once a month. 
Speculations are then sung, and then prayed, and then preached, and then 
sung, and then prayed, and then blessed : end after being thus fed and 
feasted, the brethren go home for one month to rominate and digest tliis 
hearty meal. As to the children at home, it is altogether left to heaven 
when and how to convert them." — Christian Baptitt, p. 332. 

"One of our earliest abjections to popular Christianity isitsdesecrstion 
of the Lord's day. When we first joined the Baptists, we had tostipulaU 
for the privilege of sanctifying the natal day of Christ's church b; meeting 
U^ether on every sacred return of that moat memorable of all the days of 
the week — not only of the week bnt of all the years of time — to partake 
of the symbolic loaf and cup. They generously, after some debate, allowed 
us the privilege * ^ * '^ gtill our doing so was often alluded to, and 
with no very kind regard." — Millennial Harbinger, 1841, piije 641. 

We will now quote from the Ghriatian Menenger, a communication jointly 
signed by Barton W. Stone and John T. Johnson : 

" We are happy to announce to onr brethren, and to the world, the 
union of Christians, in fact, in our country. A few months ago the 
Beforming Baptists (known invidiously by the name Campbethtes) and the 
Christians in Oeoi^etown and the neighbourhood, agreed to meet and 
worship together. To increase and consolidate this anion, we, the elders, 
and brethren, have separated two elders, John Smith and John Bogers. 
These brethren are to ride together through all the chnrches." 

To the above, Alexander Campbell appended the following remarks: 

" With these two brethren wo are well acquainted. The one was formerly 
B Bapdst, the other formerly a Christian, in the sectarian import of these 
words ; diSering from each other only in some epectdative opinions, and 
were employed in building up congregations perfectly alike in their modes 
of meeting, and in their dependance on an order of men called preachers 
to dispense ordinances and perform divine tervice. Each of these made a 
Lord's day in a neighbourhood once a month, when they hfied the light of 
their countenances on the admiring Baptists and Christiana." 

In Memoirs of A. Campbell by E. Eichardson (page 336, vol. ii.), the 
following notice is found of the result of the above-described movements: 
" William Morton, John Smith, Jacob Creath, Jr., etc., soon organized a 
large number of reforming Churches, many of which, especially in towns, 
adopted weekly communion, while in the country others still continued 
the Baptist custom of meeting monthly, when only they could have the 
services of a preacher." 

It will be proper to add, that id carrying on this work, Jacob Creath, 
Sen., and " Baceoon John Smith," like Sanl among his fellows, towered a 
whole head and sboulders above their brethren. Bnt the final issue of 
that great movement was far from satisfactory. Witness the bitter com-' 

Slaints of some of its most prominent actors. Four years afterwards, Elder 
ames Ohallen, under date of Jane 14, 1834, thus writes in the MUlemial 
Harbinger ; 

" I find the churches in these parts in a very prostrate condition, and 
how to raise them I know not. I believe the reformation is suffering 
greatly here from the fact of our hating an interest in so many Baptist 
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meeting houses, which precludes the possibility of meetJDg in the same 
place on every first dfij of the week. I have been almost tempted to pray 
that the disciples may be entirely excluded from every Baptist house in 
the laud." 

Under date of June T, 1884, Elder O. C. Steele, who had been one of 
the earliest, one of the most ardent and most prominent actora in the 
movement among the Baptists that had been inaugurated by Elder John 
Smith, thns poura out the bittomegs of his heart, and confesses his 
disappointment, in a letter to Bro. Campbell. 

" I regret that I have no good news to communicate in reference to the 
advancement of truth and piety among the congregations of this county. 
Not one of them worships God according to the Word of Truth. Some 
of them meet twelve times a year to hear twelve sermons from so-called 
preachers, and break the loaf twice in the time ; and thus they grow in 
grace and in the knowledge oi the truth. Others meet twenty-four times, 
tind break the loaf twice. One single congregation meets thirty-six times 
a year, and commemorates the death and sufferings of Christ twelve times. 
This is the greatest advancement in the county, and wo have no good 
omen that we shall be able to advance much further ; for, be it known to 
}on, many of our reformists think this advance much too &r, and would be 
better content to have two communion seasons, and to meet twelve times a 
year, and bo called Reformers, than to meet on the first day of the week to 
keep the ordinances as delivered by Christ and his apostles. These are 
dm naked truths in reference to the so-calTed reformed churches in the 
coDnty of Madison, and I am not sure, Bro. Campbell, that the picture 
ifould not Bnit many other counties, from my knowledge of them. I would 
now ask you, How iar we have advanced in the proposed Beformation ?" 

To this question Bro. Campbell replies ; 

"I fear the brethren who travel so slowly will die in the wilderness. 
They would rec[uire an antediluvian age to fit them for the kingdom of 
heaven. It will not do, brethren, Jesus says, I would you were cold or 
hot; and thus still speaks the Holy Spirit to the churches. No congrega- 
tion has reformed, according to the New Testament (our creed), which does 
not meet every week to keep the ordinances as delivered to us by the 
apostles." 

Wm. M, Brown, writing under date of April, 1838, says: " Some of 
the congregations I visited (in Indiana and Kentucky) were accustomed to 
meet only once a month. Bro. Campbell, have you anything else you can 
put before the brethren that will induce them to meet and attend to the 
ordinances of the Lord's house every Lord's day ? " 

To this Bro. Campbell replies : " Of all sins of omission and commision 
the fonlest and the blackest is ingratitude. Now, how much of this sin 
will be found in those who neglect the Christian assemblies, and forget 
the death of their Redeemer, while they profess to expect eternal life 
through His death ?" 

Thomas Potts writes to A. Campbell from Henry County, Tenn : " Cir- 
cumstanced as the congregation has been, as yet, we have not fonnd it 
convenient to meet oftener than once a month." ' 

A, Campbell replies : " The Lord has given us fifty-two feasts in the 
year. Let no manbecheatedoutof forty of them by the plea of comwni«icfl. 
Mr. Convenience is the greatest heretic and innovator now living. Take 
care of him!" 

The Baptigt Buitn^ published the following statistics uuder date of June 
8rd, 1337: "Wo have in the State of Kentucky upwards of fire hundred 
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churches, with bnt little over tno handred miniBtars, and an [^gr^ate of 
at least forty thonsand church memberB, and we know of but seven ohurches 
that have preaching every Lord's day." 

The foregoing facta and documents are only a drop in the bucket ; but 
they are enough to .show that, as in the days of the apostles the Christians 
that had been Jews were forever tending back into the weak ajid beggarly 
elements of the Jewishjlaw, so it has been the fraitty of oar own brethren, 
to be perpetually relapsing into the habits which were ingrained into them 
while they were Baptists, 

The name of John Smith was a tower of strength to the Ileformers of 
Kentucky, but neither his great name nor his great fame was sufficient to 
enable him to induce a majority of the churches to maintain weekly 
meetings. We quote from the Life of John Smith, by John Augnstu 
Williams : " He had found it very difficult to induce the country churches, 
whose members were scattered over a widely extended district, and who 
had been accustomed to meet but once a month, and then mainly to have 
a sermon, to come together every Lord's day for social worship and mutual 
instruction. It wns not till the year 1836, that the brethren, even it 
Somerset and Spencer, agreed to meet every Lord's day to observe the 
ordinances as they were delivered." 

Both in the Life of John Smith, and in the Menwirs of A. Campbell, 
the fact is noted, that the people of the towns and cities more readily 
adopted weekly meetings than the people of the country. The explanatiim 
of this fact is, not that the Country people had further to travel — if they 
could go a certain distance once a month, they could travel the same 
distance every Lord day, provided always they were thoroughly in earneat. 
The tme reason is, that the people of the city possessaed a higher culture 
and amoreadvancedcivilization, and found in themselvea moral, intellectual 
and spiritual wonts which were not yet felt by the people of tbe country. 

Pabdee Botlbb. 



WAR AND CHEISTIANITY— CAN A CHRISTIAN BE A 
SOLDIER? 

I Au deeply anzions upon this question and the more so as there appears 
a disposition in high quarters to supplement the Militia Ballot by 
compelling everyone drawn to serve, admitting not of escape by fine or 
substitute. If Christians are not excluded by the law of Christ from 
such service they ought to take their share of toil and dimger in protecting 
the country, and if ihey are so prohibited then on no acconnt should they 
consent to do so. I am not wholly satisfied with the arguments presented 
by the ultra-peace advocates, and I have songht the strongest statements 
on the other side. That which is most conclusive I find in an essay 
published, some time ago. by a Birmingham gentleman. I beg to submit 
from his pages the following arguments ; — 

" Our Saviour has given us a perfect and comprehensive summary in 
few words of ajl Chriatian morality. It is this, ' Thou shalC love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself.' Tbit 
summary is said to contain all the law ; therefore it includes tbe entire 
moral code of the New Testament. All other principles and lans are in 
perfect harmony with it, and are intended to be only so many develop- 
m^its and illustrations of it Every principle of morality taught in the 
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New Testament is a part of, and ia explained by this aimple compenditun. 

And every law was given out as the applicatioE of a great principle lo a 
ease ia human life ; therefore every isolated precept, and every particular 
case of legislation, must be compared with, and referred to, the principle 
from which it tmcaediately dons ; that principle must again be compared 
with, and referred to, the great summary of morals before stated, and on 
no other mode of interpretation can we obtain an enlightened and 
comprehensive view of the moral philosophy of the New Testament. This 
method luminously defines both the value and the iittsntion of every 
precept ; the intention being merely to illustrate the great final principle, 
and the value, precisely the amount of illustration it affords. 

Let us apply these principles of construction to those passages which 
are said to condemn defensive war ; I say defensive war, because it is 
neither necessary to the question, nor coosititent with truth to affirm the 
lawfulness of any war that cannot bo brought within this definitjon. The 
passages chiefly relied upon are : ' Whosoever shall smile thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also ; ' and, ' If any man will sue thee 
Bt the law, and take away thy coat, let him have tliy cloak also;' 
' Whosoever aball compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain ; ' ' Love 
vour enemies ; ' ' Vengeance ia mine, I will repay, saith the Lord ; ' 
'They that take the sword, shall perish by the sword.' These quotations 
include all that can be said to have a diiicl bearing on the question. Any 
other similar passages are entirely comprehended in these. The itrst 
quotation is from the Gth chapter of Matthew, the 39th and following 
verses. We are not left in doubt as to tho particular moral principle 
which these specific precepts illustrate. It is stated at the beghining of 
flie 89th verse, 'But I say unto you, that j-e resist not evil.' Then, in 
iilustrution of that principle, these specific precepts are given. The value 
of these passives, then, is to be tested by the quantity of illustration 
which they afford to the principle announced, — ■ resist not evil,' They 
cannot go beyond, bat they must be included in, and governed by, that 
which they illnstrate. Wa must, therefore, compare them with this 
secondary principle, from which they are given out os manifestations, and 
we must also take the final principle from which the secondary flows ; we 
then arrive at the following exegesis, 'Love thy neighboui- as thyself;' 
evince it by resisting not evil; show that you do not resist evil, by 
submitting patiently to different kinds of wrung, four of which are 
specified: fustipenonalviolenM: 'If any man smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also ; ' second, robbery : • If any man will sua thee 
at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak oJao ; ' third, 
duresa, or peraonal restraint: ' Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, 
go with him twain.'* Observe, neither of these three modes of non- 
resistance to evil is to carry us beyond the command to love our neigbbom" 
as ourselves. This is a most important limitation of tho precept to submit 
to wrong ; it reduces these precedents to comparatively narrow limita, and 
indicates the fact that non-t-esi stance is here only enjoined ouder minor 
wrongs ; and the instruction intended is that we are not to be quick in oar 
resentments, that it is ohea nobler to submit quietly to insult and injustice 
in minor matters, than to incur the moral risks of seeking redress. If 

' I am jnileliM Is a learned oltrial Mead li>r tUe fallowii] 
ne Drigiiial Qie^ term here ii, (oufdm), (ignirjing s Fenia: 
Vcffi mhjecU, and lo make uaa of Ibetr ho»», eaiiiani, b 
<."Samo) to compsi a perana lo perform the ienice or in « 
"ili. U, Obt Sifiour a teacbing here, Ihareftire, had lefe 
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greater wroi^ were included, non-resistance would involve loving oar 
neighboar better than onraelves, which is without the pale of the final 
principle, and, therefore, camtot be intended. Observe, further, it is an 
essential principle in the interpretation of all legislation, that where a law 
names only minor offencei, it cannot by any jast construction be made to 
extend to greater. OfTences of an equal or a smaller degree are incliided ; 
bat the mention of a minor class of crimes must not be tortured to mean 
those of a higher degree. Now, the injoi'ies named here are comparatively 
unimportant ; assault, the^ personal restraint : therefore, even if a literal 
interpretation be contended for, those who condemn defenaive war gain 
nothing from these precepts ; because they only direct us to submit to 
injuries of the same degree as those epecificaily named, and not to the 
vast flood of miseries occasioned by non-resistance to an invading army. 
There is, therefore, in these passages, even upon a literal intei'pretatioa, 
not the E^adow of a precept against defensire war. That the inspired 
apostles and early Christians understood the piinciple, ' resist not evil,' 
as I have here stated, is evident from historical facts. Paul resisted evil, 
by claiming his privilege aa a Iloman citizen to appeal to Cffisar against 
bis false accusers. On another occasion, after having been unjustly 
scourged, he resisted evil by sending a digniHed message to the magistracy, 
giving them to understand that they might not scourge a Roman with 
impunity. A still more active resistance of evil is recorded of Paul in the 
33rd chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, when he took means to obtain 
a military guard to protect himself from assassination. But there is 
another criticism upon these quotations, which it would he obviously unfair 
to omit. The illusti-ations here given are exclusively confined to 
individual injuries ; the cases afi'ord no type of injuries attempted against 
the persons and properties of others. War is an attack not only on our 
own persons and properties, but on those of the entire community in 
which we dwell, including the endeared objects of our tenderest affection, 
vrhom Ood has placed under our immediate protection, and whom tbe 
Strongest and noblest instincts of our nature compel ua to defend even to 
death. 

But it appears susceptible of easy proof, that a literal interpretation of 
the verses in question cannot be conaatetuly contended for by the holders 
of nlti-a peace doctrines. The principle " resist not evil," is considered by 
four specific cases, lu which non-resistance is prescribed. Only three of 
those cases have been yet considered, the foarth is as follows : ' Give to 
him that asketh of thee, and from him that would borrow of thee, turn 
not thou away.' This illustration applies to the non-resistance of evil in 
pecuniary injuries, and if the literal interpretation is to be so scrupulously 
followed in the other verses, how is this pecuniary precept to be disposed 
of? If we are patiently to submit to any amount of wrong infiicted by an 
invading army, we are equally bound patiently to submit to any amount 
of pecuniary wrong involved in giving to all who ask, and lending to all 
who would borrow. I ask that estimable, and wealthy, and discreet 
community, tho Society of Friends especially, and all those who assert 
that war is unlawful ou the ground of a literal interpretation of scripture 
against it, for their theory of the application of this pecuniary clause. I 
ask them either to abandon the literal interpretation of the precept on 
submission to violence, or to adopt that construction in this cognate 
illastration of the principle ' resist not evil.' Literal interpretation would 
involve giving and lending even to our utter destitution, not prudently, 
not even usefully, but to any and to every claimant, to provide, it may be. 
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The attempt to condema defensive war on the ground of these precepts 
will, I believe, be abandoned sooner or later by every thinking man. 

The other quotations I have named, are ' Love yonr enemies ; ' 
' Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord i ' and ' They that take 
the Bword, stiail perish by the sword.' 

It may be insisted that war is perfectly compatible with a literal 
obedience to the peculiarly Christian precept, " Love your enemies." The 
beautiful romances of the age of chivalry, apart we may suppose from anj 
powerful Christian influence, afford instances of generous and even 
devoted love between mortal combataata. A powerful sentiment of 
benevolence, or even a strong peraonal affection, su£Gcient to answer the 
demands of this precept, may co-ezist with, and be controlled by, a lofty 
coneciousneBB of duty, in the breast of the soldier hero. Tills state of 
feeling WB8 often realized in chivalrous times, and the finest virtues of 
chivaliy were only brilliant imitations of some of the graces of Chriv- 
tianity. How much loftier is the love of the Cbrisdan soldier to his foe, 
vho, when the battle is hot, the strife fierce, and the carnage bloody, 
breathee out his soul to God in the midst of this aceldama of horrors, wiUi 
iha sublime prayer of his Master on his dying lips, — 'Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.' Even this has been an actual, 
uul not merely a possible or imagined attainment, in human life. It is 
not necessary to the argument to show that this is the prevailing military 
spirit, — to justify war as it is; I only propose to prove that war is 
Dseesaary, and that it may be consistent with the most elevated piety. 

Bat there is a more effective answer to those who triumphantly quota 
this precept as conclusive Bgainst war. Scripture is the exponent of 
Scripture, and the command to love our enemies stands side by side with 
iujonctions to love and cherish those who should be endeared to us by the 
ties of patriotism or of kindred. Thus we obtain a clear and authoritative 
limitation of the precept, ' Love your enemies ; ' this love to our enemies 
ii to be perfectly consistent with our natural and moral obligations to 
protect those who are dependent upon ns. In the case of a hostile 
invasion, circumstances may arise where both these duties cannot be 
literally performed in the sense in which literal interpretation is claimed 
by the advocates of ultra-peace doctrines. Where an infinitely greater 
smoout of evil must fall on the innocent, than the forcible prevention of 
tiiat evil would inflict on the guilty, will those who deny the lawfiilneBe of 
war show in such a case how their views can be reconciled with either 
geripture or i-eason ? 

The next quotation, ' Vengeance is mine, I will repay, eaith the Lord,' 
is onlyapplioaMe (in this discussion) to a war of vsi^euiee. It does not 
give even prima facie testimony against a purely defensive war, which 
cannot be callei? in any proper sense a war of vengeance. It therefbre 
doea.nilt affsot the present queation. 

The remaining passage must be interpreted either literally or 
sxegetically : if it be taken in a strict literal sense, it is untrue ; for many 
who take the sword do not peribh by the sword. If it be takea 
oiegetically, it involves merely a condemnation of the pvtionlar appeal to 
the sword to which it was addressed, and a genend caution against 
violence ; and in neither sense can it be made to affect defensive war. 

Having learned the true meaning of those particular precepts which are 
said to have a direct hearing upon the question, it is necessary now. to 
wbiliit tbe aspeot of tJie j^watal princiiiies of Christi»ii monds tpwanto' 
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defensive y/ar. The better to imderstand how to apply these general 
principles, it is desirable to glance at the condition and ez^enciei of the 
first Christians, and to observe the method of practical application adopted 
by our Saviour and the inspired guides of the churches. Their mode of 
deducing laws for specific cases from general principles should be our 
model. One object of tlie appointment and continuance of inspired goides 
over the first Christians, was, to instruct th^m and all successive genera- 
tions of men in the practical adaptation to daily life of the principles of 
the new revelation. The divinely appointed teachers would, both in their 
oral and written teaching, address iJiemselves not to abstract and ideal 
legislation, but to actaal, living, exciting circumstances. It is to meo's 
business and bosoms, to their warm hearts, and active minds and feelinga, 
that the truth must be brought home. Not only, or chiefly, to their 
powers of abstraction ; therefore the relations of the first Christians, both 
in the internal economy of their churches, and in the charaater of citizens 
and subjects, are repeatedly dealt with by direct moral precept in the 
inspired writings. War and bloodshed were rife in the world at the 
period when the writings of the New Testament were penned ; and yet 
through the whole of those writings there is no precept against defensive 
war. Those who condemn it must therefore venture to charge the Holy 
Scriptures with a most serions and perilous omission in respect to a 
moral question of daily occurrence, and of deep import. But it is not 
, mere omission which they must impute. When we read of an inspired 
apostle obtaining a military guard for his protection — when we read of 
soldiers applying to John the Baptist with the enquiry, 'what must we 
do ?' and being told to be content with their wages — when we hear our 
Saviour pronounce a soldier of rank in the Roman army to possess stronger 
faith than any man he had previously met, not excepting the apostles — 
when we read the remarkable narrative in the tenth chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles, — where we are informed that another soldier of rank, 
the centurion of the Italian band. ' a devout man that feared Ood with all 
his house, who gave much alma to the people, and prayed to God always,' 
was selected to be the first Gentile introduced into the Christian church, 
and that by mii'aculous means ; with these instances before us, unaccom- 
panied by any intimation that the profession of arms was unlawful, do not 
those who condemn defensive war virtually charge the sacred Scriptures 
not only with a perilous omission, but "with a tendency to mislead ? 

Erom these facts we gather tWo deductions ; first, that here is a prima 
facie case in favour of the lawfulness of war ; and secondly, that if defensive 
war be condemned at all, the sentence must be sought in the general 
principles of Christian morality, and not among the adjudicated cases ; in 
other words, thd morals of war are fiontained in the c<anmand, ' Then 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.' 

With only this general precept to reason from, a ver^ few words are 
decisive of the argument. From these premises it is obvions that we 
must adopt'in all the relations of life, that Une of action, which in onr 
judgment will best promote the welfare of our fellow-men. This is the 
true exposition of loving others as we love ourselves, and it must be either 
admitud or denied : if it be denied, if we are not always to take that course 
which we deem moat promotive of the welfare of our fellow-men, then we 
are sometimes driven to the opposite line of conduct, we must sometimes 
do less good, or infiict greater evil, than the circumstances of the case may 
allow. This cannot be loving our neighbour as ourselves, therefore tiw 
denial u natnia. If the definition be admOed, then defsnaire war a utt 
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forbidden, because in case of aggression, the commimit^ attacked ironld 

hftve to consider whether resistance or non-resistance woold beat promote 
the welfare of others, and if they should decide in favour of defence, then 
according to the admitted definition, thej most engage in war. To 
undertake it becomes a. moral obligation. It is matter of divine command, 
and in such a case, according to New Testament morality, man has no 
choice or option. He must either nerve his arm for conflict, or he mnst 
become a party to the deeds of murder, and rapine, and last, which any 
licentions soldiery may choose to perpetrate. He mnst either defend the 
innocent or become accomplice with the guilty. He must despise Divine 
SDtbority and incur Divine displeasure ; or he must accept the anblime, 
stem mission of the Destroying Angel to a gnilty and devoted foe. 

The condemnation of defensive war appears to involve absurdly. If 
the passages of Scripture which are qnoted to juatifr the theory, could 
really he accepted in the sense put upon them, the principle of non- 
resistance to war would be of universal application. No amount of hostile 
force, whether small or great, ought in any case to be forcibly resisted. 
In the application of this principle it matters not how small an invading 
army may be. Defensive war, if onlawfal, is as unlawful in success as in 
defeat. If a mighty empire be attacked by a score of lawless military 
barbarians, still defensive war is unlawful. These twenty soldiers may 
commit a thousand murders, still defensive war is unlawful. Violence 
must not be used. They mnst only be requested, persuaded, entreated. 
If the principle is worth anything it forbids not only such defensive war 
as would involve death, there is no such limitation in its terms, but it also 
prohibits any degree of defensive war; any, the smallest amount of force. 
According to tho literal interpretation doctrine, not only is there to be no 
defence, but there is to be active consenting submission to the attack. 
Upon this theory it is unscriptnral even to run away. The principle, if 
principle it he, requires that assistance should be rendered to the offending 
parties. If smitten on the one cheek, you are merely to present the other. 
If defensive war he prohibited by these passages of Scripture, then not 
only is the use of force in any degree prohibited also, but the terms of the 
precept prohibit even any attempt to escape. I have mentjoned twenty 
soldiers as takihg possession of an empire. Upon this theory why should 
not one? ' If it be unlawful to use violence to twenty men it is unlavrful 
to use violence to one ; and those who base a condemnation of defensive 
war on the positive precepts of the New Testament, must quietly hand 
over the rights and liberties, the properties, the homes, the pensons, and 
the lives, of any and of every community to any solitary soldier, who 
foreknowing success, will venture for such a prize to unsheath the sword. 

I confess I see no way of escape from this dilemma, and I shall b« 
thankful to hear any respectable theory of non-resistance which does not 
involve it." 

Here I leave the matter at present, signing myself • 

Truth Sbxzbs. 



DESIGN OF AFFLICTION. 

EvBBT vessel of mercy must be scoured in order to brightness ; andi 
however trees in the wilderness may grow without culture, trees in the 
garden must be primed to he fruitful; and cornfields must be broken l^i 
-when barren heUhs are left ontooohed. — JtifoutmiA. ^ \^^ 
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HENRY VARLEY IN NEWCASTLE. 

DoBiNQ oar visit to Newcastle an advertisemsnt set forth that "Mr. 
Henry Varlej, of Notting Hill, London, n man honoared of God in preach- 
ing the Gaepel to many thouBands of working man in London asd other 
large tonns, intends viaitiug Newcastle, and earnestly desires to meet the 
working men at the following servicaa." The umonncement provided for 
preaching every day, for seven days, using for that [purpose five large ' 
chapels, two rooms, and the Tyne Theatre. Mr. Varley was brought by 
the Young Man's Christian Association, and, in like manner, has visited 
other lai^e towns. Mr. Varley is somewhat of a Bevivaliat, bat not at all 
of the clap-trap, Hallelujah Band clais. He is evidently an earnest, duist- 
loving man, filled with love for perishing sinners. He was a London 
tradesman, and took to preaching, not for a living, but for love. Hia 
success was snch that he gathered around him a congr^ation, chiefly of 
working men, only second to that of Mr. Spargeon. The reqairemenls 
of the Church have impelled him to relinquish a prosperous business 
and devote himself wholly to the work of the Lord. The church has its 
several elders, and both faith and immersion are preached, bat without 
any right understanding of the design of baptism. 

Our engagements enabled us to devote one evening to Mr. Varley's 
service, and we went, trusting to obtain a lift upward and heavenwa^ ; 
nor were we disappointed. Many things said were highly calculated to 
advantage both saints and sinners, to which a crowded house listened with 
marked attention and responded by hearty manifestations of feeling. He 
addressed himself largely to the young, in a manner calculated to win 
them to Christ; but diere was, with all, a miztare of error calculated to 
puzzle the truly thoughtful and intelligent, and, we are sorry to say, with 
a certain class, more calculated to repel them &om Christianity (by reason 
of their intellectual difficulties) than to bring them to it. The sermon was' 
announced as on e^epontion of the parable of the householder who went out 
to hire labourers- We were informed that Christ is the honaeholder, and 
His going out early in the morning, at the third honr, and so on till tbe 
eleventh, was applied to His desire to save the young in the very morning 
of life ; to His seekit^ to save the youthful, just entering' into manhood, 
tad so on to the aged, ending with an account of a woman of 
eigbtjr. Many of the things said and the appeals to his hearers wers 
e^eUent, but, as an exposition of the parable, wholly aside. Now, 
eertainly this kind of treatment of the Bible does not tend to give doubters 
confidence in the Book, but rather leads to the conclusion that Christians 
make it aay and,niean anything that suits them. We have heard Mr. Varley 
before, and rather think, that though he reads and " eiponnds " a chapter 
before his aermon, true, contextual exposition is not much in hia line. 
We regret it, and entreat him to see to it. He may depend that his 
appeals will not be less effective, nor his illustrations less powarfitl in 
association wldi a contextual, inductive, and, therefore, a true and scientific 
interpretation of Scripture, than when the Sacred Page is made a sort of 
rubber-face, to be pulled into any shape that may Guit the occasion. 

Then, too, there was a strange admixture of true and erroneous doctrine. 
Parents were made responsible for the conversion of their children at on 
early age,— "They need not wwtiill twelve years of age." Now, we beliere 
in early conversion, an^ doubt not that children rightly trained would tors 
early to the Lord. Bat correct training was not urged— the thing want- 
ing was faiUi in the pamnta inaoamaion wonld take place very ewly lud 
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the parenta faith, because it is solely the work of the Holy Spirit. This 
Toaj do far the Irvingites, who contend that infanta are regenerated solely 
by the Holy Spirit (in baptism) but not without faith, which, though not 
possessed by the infant, is by its sponsors ; but such teaching is not of the 
apostles of Ohrist. Then we were told that Christ desires to enter into 
the heart of every sinner. But here comes in the confosion, so diatreas- 
ing to many enquirers, and so tending to prodace a r^ectiim of the Bible. 
The logical mind| cannot &il to ooimect the things itms — Christ desires 
to convert every sinner, couTersion is solely and.alone the work of the Holj 
Spirit, then why is not every sinner converted ? That such is not ths 
case, can only be accounted for by the supposition that Christ and the 
Holy Spirit are not of one mind concering the conversion of all sinners, 
or, by concluding that Mr. Varley's statement is not correct. He may 
reply that the reason is found in the fact that dinners are not willing to 
receive Christ, and that the Holy Spirit will not force them, but that whea 
they are willing the Spirit does the whole work. Bat this answer fails, 
because the " making willing " is juat part uid panel of the oonversion. 
The truth is, that the word eonvertion is never in the New Testament fotud 
coapled with the phrase Holy Spirit, On the contrary, men ore spoken of 
as converting one another, and sinners are called upon to convert them- 
selves. If escape is attempted by substituting other words, as begotten or 
born, the attempt fuls, because though we are said to be begotten of God, 
and of tbe Spirit, it is never said that this ia accomplished lolik*/ and alone by 
the Spirit. We are said to be begotten by the Gospel, and by the prea<ihM' 
of the Gospel. We deny not that the result is attributed to the Spirit, but 
th&t is widely different from the Spirit solely and alone. It is by the Spirit, 
because it is by the Gospel, thi-ough faith, which Gospel the Spirit has 
made known and revealed by inspiration, authenticated by miraolsa, and 
providentially brought down to us. But where there is no faith, there is 
no conversion. Faith comes by hearing, and hearing cornea by preaching. 
Were it not eo, friend Varley might have continued in bis trade and have 
left the Spirit to do Hie own work of conversion. Now we know that con- 
Aised teaching, such as here objected to, does drive men from tbe trutlr. 
We deeply regret that so good a man should, while doing much good on 
the one hand, do alao harm on the other. We shall send these words to 
him, and meanwhile pray, God blesa Sro. Varley, and help him to a more 
perfect understanding of the good old way. D. K. 



PKESENT DAY HERESIES. 



The Rev. W. Adamson delivered a discourse in the new Waverley Hall> 
Edinburgh, on the evenit^ of Sunday, the 10th Febroaiy, on Present Day 
Heresies, which, whether it be held jnerely as setting forth some of tbe 
things connected with the progress of religious thought and utterance, 
whic^ are now occurring among the Churches, or whether it be taken on 
its own intrinsic merit as the embodiment of bis own thonghls on the 
rights of Christians in respect of liberty of judgment as to what ia true or 
false in those accepted standards of the churchea which are entirely oE 
hnawn arrangement, and of appeal therefrom to the Word of God itself^ 
was, certainly, not only a remarkable diacDnrse, but one of a nature col- 
calated 4o do much good in the way of leading men's minds by straight 
tracks right back to the " old paths," which after all are the only safe paths 
Oodward. 
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Mr. Adamson introduced his <iUBC0arBe by reading from 1 Tim. it., 
" Now the Bpirit speaketh expreesley, that in the latter times soma shall 
depart from the faith," and proceeded to say that the most noticeable 
thing in the religions aspect of the times was the nnmber of proBecotions 
which were occupying the attention of the Chnrch Courts, and which were 
coming prominently into view everywhere. Heresy had not been witbont 
«ziBtense in any age, there having been those even in the lifetime of the 
AposUes tbemselres, who set themselves in opposition to their teaching, 
u nught readily be gathered from the epistles of their writing; but in 
these "latter times" the accnsations of heresy had very largely increased. 
One pecoliarity in the history of our times was, that h was not now as it 
was some five hundred years ago, when only the men living in Monasteries, 
or other religions establishments, thought carefully or definitely on re- 
ligions subjects, — nor sb it was some three hundred years ago, when 
religions thought was held to be confined to what we might call profes- 
sional men, as it were, stirred to religious thought by the inflnences 
coming in npou their lives — were active iu their criticism of what was 
brought before them as truth, and were making themselves heard where 
they had an opportunity of utterance. 

After referring more pointedly to some of the cases of heresy, so called, 
st present before the churches in Scotland, the speaker proceeded in an 
endeavour to trace some of the causes producing this large accession 
to the number: foremost amongst which he placed the fact above 
stated, Tiz., the largely increasing difficulty men felt in putting their own 
thoughts in other than their own words, most of all in clothing their ideas 
in phrases which had ceased to bear the same relations to the truths tbey 
held in men's minds as they possibly hsld in a former age. 

He remarked that there was a great temptation to men whose living 
was dependent on their acceptance as profeegional Christiau teachers, 
being less honest than they ought to be in the utterance of their senti- 
ments, when these happened to be opposed to the Church standard, and 
he mentioned cases as known to himself in which men of good capabilitien 
and great powers of usefulneBa had succumbed to the temptation, with the 
&tal result of destroying their own energy and usefulness by making 
slupwreck of a good conscience. He was inclined to regard as hopeful 
features, snch indications of increased honesty and fearlessneBS as were 
afforded by those writings and utterances which have called forth accusa- 
tions of heresy against the men making them. 

He also referred at considerable length to the folly of regarding snch 
interpretations of Scripture as were set forth in the " ConfeaBion of Faith," 
and the " Shorter Cattehism," as of equal value with the Btatementa of 
Scripture. With regard to many of the doctrines mentioned in the "Con- 
fession " he hod no difficulty in accepting them as truths, but even where 
he could accept them in that sense he could not accept the form in which 
the matter was stated without doing violence to his conscience. 

The doctrine of human depravity was one of the doctrines he believed 
in ; but the doctrine of human depravity as formulated in the Confession 
of Faith he conid by no means accept. One other of the hopeful features 
of the present day heresies, therefore, was that they were indications of 
departure — not from the Word of God — but from standards of human 
construction, which were, &om the nature of the case, unsuited to be other 
than partial interpretations. The Word of God being many-sided, and 
the mind of man being capable of taking only one stand-point at a time, 
no one had b right to hold any one man's interpretation of a truth as eon- 
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yejing all thai the tmth may hold. One of the evils of making given 
interpretation stand in place of ultimate tmth, appeared to have a remark- 
able ulostration in the tact that much of the avowed infidelity consisted 
in the rejection of truths as contained in certain formuhe only ; this re- 
sulting from those who have become sceptical, viewing the standards of 
the churches in the.same way as the churches have themselves done. 

The speaker concladed with the practical exhortation to love the Bible — 
to study the Bible— which was indeed a " lamp to the feet and a light to 
the path" of those who did study it reverently. He commended this 
specially to the yonng men, in view of transitions of min d through which 
all pass more or less, where for a season darkness and doubt may prevail, 
but through which the divine light, once perceived, will lead them safely. 
8ach an experience had the poet who sang — 
" Unoe DD ths raging leaa I rode. 

The itorm wu loud, — the night mt dark ; 

The ocean vswned — uid mdelv bloired 

The wind tliat tosied mj {banaeniig bark. 

Beep hoiroc then mj vitali froie, 

BMth-etruek 1 0M«ed the tide lo ttemi 

Wlien aoddenlj a itar aroae I 

It ma the Btu of Bethlehem. 

It was 1117 guide, mj light, laj all ; 

It bade mj dirk foKibodinga oeoie 1 

It led me to the port of peace. 



Now ufeiv moored, mj perili o'er 
I'U eing, milt in night'* diadem, 



Writing as I do from memory I may have omitted a good deal of the 
discourse, but I hope I have written sufficient to show that among re- 
ligious men there is a hopeful tendency to the pure fountains of knowledge, 
where only are to be had the truly refreshing draughts of the " Water of 
Life," and that in all the Churches called Christian there are rising up 
men who are conscious of a divergence irom the old paths, and who claim 
fearlessly the right to seek the older and better way, and to lead others 
thereinto to the best of their ability. May none of them be blind guides, 
and may many be led into the way of life, M. 



THE NEW BRA OF SUNDAY 8CH0CLS. 

SooH is the heading of an article in a recent issue of the Freeman. 
According tt> the Bishop of London the''efiect of the Elementary Education 
Act will he to diminish the sectarianism of denominational schools. This, 
no doubt, will ultimately prove true, but in proportion as the day schools 
are thus afTected the Sunday schools will move in the opposite direction; 
that is to say — they will be devoted more fully, if not solely, to the teach- 
ing of the doctrines of the Churches which sustain them. To this there 
can be no objection. Those parents who wish their children taught 
Methodism will send them to a Methodist Sunday School, and those 
persons only who wish Methodism taught will contribute to the support 
of that school ; and so on with each denomination. Some of our readers 
are somewhat earnest and anxious as to the future of Sunday schools. 
Two notes are to hand wMoh may help to awaken prayerful attention;-*^ C 
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D of the d^, we are in mknj respeots behind Uie liinei in the 

eairyiog on of Bnnday schools, u a means to the training of children in the unrtore and 
sdmonititni Of the Lend. The Chnrchet in moat of om' large towns, it is tme, hftva theii 
MhotriS) BtiU.kfterftllithereiBftiaoiigttiis.aeaTeligiont (xnaiaiutj, awantot Bympatb; 
tat the work and nnited action in it, which ean onl? be aoeonntod for on the gronnd that 
we take a naimw view of the gracians inflaenees for temporal and Bpiritoal good, which 
those instltntioBB, properl; conducted, are calcnlaled to eierciBe npon both the old and 
Tonng in sod oat of onr Chorches. I beliBTe iiiat tn oertaia CbnrcheB the want of 
6and»7 Bohooli, with the attendant Bible elasses, as a metun of interesting Uie joBog 
mind fu Bnpaiiai to the most excellent plattonn exhortation, i> the cause wh; panntl 
dan see their onoe hopeful children either mingiTng among the " seots," or in the world 
living a godless life. On the other hand man; tbinge can donbtieBS be said against them, 
" TImj Are niUMriptiiMl ; the ApoaOe Paul nerei tanght a Sondaj school ; they osnrp 



the nroriniM cd parental inatniotion, Ao., Ao." To tbis w« reply, that the law t( 
Snnday whooU is not to he fonnd in the mere letter of the booh, bat, with the aathinitj 
for other ei^Mtdienoes, sooh as tea meetings, librades and visiting or other committaei. 
In the spirit or genioi of oar religion, which is that of love to Ood and man. Panl Uji 
down the Uw for tiie regulation of expedimjoes'ln Eueh ample teiuu as to tolly cover the 
whole gronnd of Bnnday seboolE. "Whatsoever things are troe, honest, jost, pore, 
lorelj, and of good report; if there be any virtne and any praise think on these things." 
Again, there is an ednoatloQal inflneBoeia the Sundvwhool, as every old scholar knows, 
which can never be so well eieroiwd in the private drele M .patentid inetmction. The 
■pirit of generons and healthy emulation ia atined lip sad allowad to exert itself in ■ 
wider field than that of hama. Tonng ht^cM aeea Ux moat of hnman uatsre in the 
•ohool than in the family; and thus Uia syi]^atiiieB of the heart and aapiiBtiona ot'the 
Kial gaia a breadth, height, and beanty often nobiown to the snbject oj mare parental 
ttdti^ By all means Uien let the parentB and teachers combine their iuflnsioe, and 
thna a doable benefit will be secured. In the majority of cases, however, it is found 
that the fathen and mothers of our children have neither the time nor ability to inqiHt 
Bible iuBtmction so well as a duly qualified Bnnday soltool tcaeher. Look at it again «• 
the broad ground of Christian philanthropy. Yon would save souls, fiememb^ then 
the power which has been and can still be brought to bear through the medinm of the 
children npon ungodly parents in bringing tham nndec ralinons influence. All souls ate 
alike, we say, still it is true in ethics as well as in physics, that " prevention is better 
than cure." Better, then, of the two, make a young and hopeful Ghnatian, than omveit 
an old and used up sinner. Wisdom and true economy in labour thus plead lor Bnnday 
■choolB, and tie teacher rising to a full nnderatanding of his noble Toeation will be an 
able anxHiary to the evangelist. But we need aot argue upon the mere philosophy of a 
■obeme, which wa are sore that most of the brethren feel to be near to their heuts as 



and experience, in the pages of Uie Obierstr, upon the work lying to tbeir hands. Vi^ 
not have a Sunday School Conference either separately or with our ^rmnul Evamgelittia 
Ueeiing f Brethren, let us come to know one another in relation to our Bunday school 
work, so that unitedly we may advance with the times to larger nsefnlness in this 
direction. We find fault with other sohools io thair management and literature, and yet 
reeognize the nooeadty for such institutions. As reformers, and not mere fault finders, 
it is snre^ then our duty, to the best of our abiBty, to embody in word and deed onr 
ideal t)t ue pnmr method of training the young for the Lord. Let us have tlie Bu^eot 
l»ely ventilated and thus come to know where we stand on this important qoeatwo. 
Ep^Msh Churchmen, Presbyterians, Independents, Baptist, and Methodists are alive ta 
their duty in it, and are working heart and hand together in the religious eduoation ol 
the young, and necessarily moalding tho minds of thousands of children to their peeufiar 
tenet*. Let ns also be up and d^ng at a paopU, and show that the prinoiplm of 
PtimitlTe Ohdstlanity are dear to our hearts sod identified vriUi the welfare of the riuBg 



B to this end and that we may have a more united and loving fellowship in 

the good work, I now suggest to ^ whom it may conoem, who are ahU and willing for the 
task, that a series of short ariioles upon Sunday school work be written for insertion in 
the O&Mnwr, from month to month. There are brethren who oan do this from their own 
knowledge and experience of Sunday schools. The syllabus of topics might embrace ;— 
Sunday schools uid their relafions to the Church; superintendent's duties, or how to 
manage the school; teacher's duties and difficulties; the best way of interestiag 
MbdM) ; yiian to imA them to sohoti ; the ttoen rm of ataai bootai ; our Jnvtniis 



Mid HUT Uks Laid gttnt ti»t • 
SMliaedni OUT midit. 

Itfistater. J. Asut. 

" taa nniBSiM." 

Thii iDbJeat is one thftt Bhould inteicit nil wlio an buiil; engaged in **«-'*''"C tlia 
joong In wn Sondij schoola. We are aura, from our own otwerTatioa, that this Uttla 
mnk la entirely neglected bj Borne of our aidioDl frienda ; and Ue lals of other ndiori 
papeia, not pabli^ed hy our ova bretluen, is enooma^ed. Tme, the Smnbtam do«a not 
oootnin all the filcQwnts necaasarj to attract tha nund of the ^kild, or to wnaHff the 
work to compete wi^ other publimtirau of the same kind ; but we think the sale of it 
mlgjit (oon be Increased to auoh an extent m would enable the editor to add otliar 
dedrsble featnreB to it, in picture lllaatrationa, whieh might giro it a wide oir- 
enlatlOB. We hope ere li»ig to aaa this mwOij little ndiune illiiEtiatad with ^anoh 
IMtuiea aa would tend to eoforoe the laNon taught. UMredn (rom time to lime. But ve 
cannot eoeet this aolesE an effort be made to extend its eirole of readers in onr Sondaj 
aehoola. How is this to be done? In aiuwer ta Qua, we propose to give an aoooant M 
what haa been done in the Bchool, with whieh we are oooDeated, in Btuoner lMm», 
Knungham. During the past year we had no ngnlar tnbaerUMTS in tha stboel te the 
fiaaAaom. The seor<4u7 purehased a aomber eaoh month asd dinoaed of tkrat as Ute 
■ehcdaiB required; butat theelose of the year.outof eighteen purchased monthtrbjUie 
■eeretai7, we had twenty -aix odd numbers left on' hand, thus entaOing o(mstden,ble lost. 
spoiBngtiie TOlume purchased by the stdiolaiv and also w^t we bid Mt. Daring some 
months all would tM A>ld and in othos only four to fire. Mow, for the prsaent year wa 
hare agreed to supply a yolame of the SutUam, neatly bound in cloth, at the elose of 
the year, to eTsiy scholar paying one half-penny per month — the price of the woi 
as alrea^ sold without the binding, that being given. gratis. The result of this has 
been to obtain orer fifty aubscribera, and we doubt not ^t next yearthla number will 
be large^ increased. But there sie atiMtadfantagsa, bsaldssin tlin Iiiihimsii of UwhIo, 
instead <n the ehild taking the paper home ereiy month, and getting It.dUy and spieled 
in less than a week, he will receiTe, at the close cI the.yaar.fraeat little ndume that he 
will j«ize and take care of. Thus the acholars who attend school and are regular 
subacribms to this work will, in a few yeara, have a nice little Ifbrsty, whieh, doubtless, 
will have a blessed inllnenee upon their loliuU a» they grow to maturity. We h^eaur 
Msodain the Sunday sehools will earebUly consider this, for we fasl sure tbat tke site 
outU^ will be amply repaid by the good results obtained. Ibob. Sbaw. 

We do not at all conelnde that tho little we do in Sandaj. echool work 
is owing larg«lf to indifference. Many of our Chumbes are iiKiall and ao, 
circnmstaiioed that Sunday school work ie next to impossible. Still there 
is room to mote on, and it is time to.look ont. Ed. 



BAPTISM IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 



Wbat, then, waa baptism in the Apostolic age? The fbwest words will 
most reverently tell what indeed it requires but few words to describe. 
We most place before our minds the greatest religiouB change which the 
world has seen or can see. Imagine Uioasands of men and women seized 
with one common impulse — abandoaiDg, by the irresistible conviction of 
a day, an hour, a moment, their former habits, friends, associates, to be 
enrolled in a new society, nnder the banner ofia new faith. Conceive 
what that new society was — a society of " brothers " ; bonnd by ties closer 
tbao any earthly brotherhood— fiLl^ with life and. energy such as fall to 
the lot of aoae bat tlio.most ardent enthusiasts, yet tempered with a 
moderation, a wisdom, and a holiness such as mere enthusiasts have never 
poasettwd. Kctnre .tiiAt sooiely , swayed bjr the presence of man wbosa 
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very names Beemed too sacred for the conrerBe of ordiiiu7 mortals, and by 
tho recollections of One, whom, not seeing, they loved with love unspeak- 
able ! Into this society they passed by an act as natural as it was expres- 
sive. The plni^a into the bath of purification, long Icnows among the 
Jewish nation as the symbol of a change of life, was still retained as the 
pledge of entrance into this new and tmiversal commnnion — ^retuned under 
the express sanction of Him, into whose most holy name they were by 
that solemn rite "baptized." The water in those eaatem regions, bo 
doubly significant of all that was pure and refreshing, closed over the 
heads of the converts, and they rose into the light of heaven, new and 
altered beings. Can we wonder if on such an act were lavished all the 
figures which language could furnish to express the mighty change. 
"Begeneration," "Illumination," " Hasurrection," "A new creation," 
"Foi^veneis of sins," "Salvation?" Weil m^ht the Apostle say, 
" Baptism doth even now save na," even had he lef^ his statement in its 
tmroBtricted strength to express what in that age no one conid misonder- 
stond. But no less well was he led to add, as if with a divine prescience 
of coming evils, " Not the patting away the filth of the flesh, but the 
answer of a good conscience towards God." 

finch was the Apostolic baptism. It is startling to iritness the afanipt 
descent from the first century to the third, the fourth, the fifth. The rile 
was, indeed, still universally, the great change from darkness to light, from 

Svil to good ; the " second birth " of men from the corrupt society of the 
yii^; Soman Empire into the purifying and elevating influence of the 
living Christian chorch. Nay, in some respects the deep moral responsi- 
bility of the act must have been impressed upon the converts by the severe, 
sometimes the life-long preparation for the flnal pledge, even more than 
by the sudden and almost instantaneous transition, which characterized 
the baptism of the Apostolic age. But gradually the consciousness of this 
"answer of the good conscience towards God" was lost in the stress laid 
with greater and greater emphasis on the " putting away the filth of the 
fiesh." Let us conceive ourselves present at those extraordinary scenes, 
to which no existing ritual of any European church offers the slightest 
likeness ; when, between Easter and Pentecost, the crowds of cateofanmens 
ponred into the baptistries of the great basilicas ; let ns fignre to our mindi 
the strange ceremonies handed down to. us in the minutest details by 
contemporary documents ; the exorcism and exsufflstiou — the torch-light 
of the midnight hour — the naked figures, plunging into the deep waters of 
the bath, — the bishop, always present tA receive them as they emerged,— 
the white robes, — the anointing with oil, — the laying on of hands. Amoiig 
the accompaniments of those scenes there were practices and signs which 
. we have long ago discarded as inexpedient or indifl'ereat, but which were 
then regarded ss essential. Immersion, was then, even on death-beds, 
deemed all but absolutely necessary. The whole modem Church of 
'Western Europe, according to the belief of those times, would be condemned 
as " nnbaptised." because it has received, without the excuse of a sick-bed, 
nothing but the clinical or sick-bed aspersion." (EsBays on Chureh and 
State, pp. 33 — 3d). 

The Ber. Dr. Malcolm, now resident iu Philadelphia, thus writes in 
the Nationed Baptist : — 

" Some years ago, while travelling in Enrope, I Tisited Milan, the most 
famous city in Northern Italy ; and of course went to see the Duomo, or 
catheral, a building inferior only to St. Peter's at Borne. It is 501 ftet 
long, 300 wide and 3B5 high to the top of the dome. It hu abont 100 
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h&ndaome spires, BOd ts built entirelj of marble. On the outside of the 
walls are 4,000 niches, each containing a statne. The interior ia ezceed- 
infilj grand ; SO huge pillars support the arches of the naves, and the 
windows, of stained glass, are superb pictures. . While scrveying the 
splendid interior, my attention was drawn to the entrance of a group of 
wall dressed peraoas, bringing six or seven infants. I found there was to 
be a baptism ; and drawing toward ona of the recesses, to which the group 
were approaching, I observed a beantiful niarble baptistry, standing on 
cistors, looking like a high-post bedate&d with crimson curtains. It was 
large enough for the baptism of an adult, and the water was about three 
feet aix inches deep. Each infant was held by its nurse, while the priest, 
B noble-looking young man in canonicals, stood beside the font, book in 
hand, reading the ceremony. This done he extended his hands to receive 
a baby, when an attendant loosened the child's robes at the neck, and 
fltrippeid them entirety off at a stroke. There it was — wrapped from neck 
to feet in white linen, atifT as mummy. It was laid on the hands of the 
prieit, who gracefully laid it in the water, pronouncing the usual formula. 
Kot one of the little things cried, and of course they could not stm^le. 
As the company retired, I ventured to approach the priest, and inquired if 
iu spoke French — for I knew nothing of Italian. On his replying in the 
iffiffflative, I inquired how it was that he baptized thus. He replied that 
it had ever been so, and that for centuries that part of Italy had refused 
adhaaion to the Pope of Rome, on account of infant sprinkling. At length 
it waa conceded that they might retain the mode which they had practised 
Irom the first, I was of course highly gratified to witness this, to me, new 
evidence that immersion was the early and only mode of Gbriatian 
baptism." Frsmum. 
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FELLOWSHIP AND THE FELLOWSHIP.— No. I. 

The worAftUowship, in the New Testament, comes to U3 as a translation 
of Kouwia, In the authorized version it is rendered thus — 
Acta ii 4!i- — " And iDjiUttnkip and. in bFeakiiiR of bread." 

1 Cor. i. 9,~-" Oalled unto Ihe/elloiBihip of his Son." 

2 Cot. viiL i, — " And take upon us the /aUowiAip of the mimttering to the Minta." 
Q«L ii 9.—" The right huidi otfiltmuAip." 

TtpiL iiL 9. — " Wliioh ia tiu/iliomMp of the mjttaty." 

PniL L 6. — "For jouifelhvahip in tbs gospel. 

Phil, ii, 1.—" If aajfelloKtMp of the spirit." 

Phil, iii, 10,—" The /««DiwAtp of his suflbrings." 

1 John L 8, — " 3are/tlloii>ship wich us : and tmlj ouT^UaawJUp ii with," 

1 John i, 6. — *' If we my we hkre/elloiothip," 

1 John L 7, — " We hayeJiUoaih^ one wiUi tinother," 
The "above are all the occurrences of the word fellowship in the commOTl 
version of the New Testament. But had the rendering of Koiviavia been 
tuiifonn it would appear in e^ht other instances, in which it is translated 

' 1 Cor. s. IS.—" Is it not the mmmuniou of the blood." 
" Is it not the eotnumnion of Hie body." 
a Oor. vi. 14.—" What eomwKMtoa hu light with darknel*." 

a Cor. liii. 14.—" Th« cMMHtaiiHs of th* Holy Ohos*." r^ ^ ^ -■ I ^ 

8 Car. i», 18.—" Km yow li>tna iUribM<m." d „i,:.c b. k jOC>^ IC 



Bom. XT. 28.—" To nuke a otttna MwititMtm." 
Fhilem. 6.'~" That the eommuniaation of ;oiir futh," 
Eeb. ziii. 16. — " And to commimicali forget not." 

It thea appears that Koivuvia is found tieenti/ times in the New Testa, 
rnent, and is translated twelve times feUounhip, four times commvnwn, and 
eommunicaiion, eommuraeaU, dutributum and contribution once each. 

What, then, is the signification of the wgrd thas Tarieualj rendered ? 
Was it needful to hare it represented by half a dozen words ? la there not 
one word in the English langnage which conld stand for it in its everj 
occnrrencs ? In this diversity of rendering we can find neither necesBity 
nor ntility. Tuminj; to the lexicons, it appears that xoivwui is related to 
KoCycK—common, belonging equally to teveral; as in Acta ii. 44. Hence the 
term common is used to designate land free alike to the district generally, 
BO that ail may ose it. Accordingly, Webster has — 
" Common, n. A tract of luid beloDgiog to two or more- 
Common, «. To u*e togetberi (o diet together. 
Oommoni, n., pi. Oommon bnd i food at a common t&ble." 
Lkzioosb of the New Testament give — KotWvfa : Jdlowihip, partnerAip, 
parttdpation, communion, aid, etc. Liddkli. & Soott give as its meaaii^s— 
eommunion, community, intarcourte, eommoit gift, etc., with a variety of iUn»- 
tnitions showing its radical idea to be— posMinon in eommtm, partiunhip, 
parHapation on the ground of common right. Sohbevbliub gives — eommutum, 
partieipation, tociety, benifieence, alme-giving. With these anthoritiee all 
Others i^ee ; and, therefore, leowovia is, partifitpation in common, joaK m- 
t«twt, or partnerthip. The nature, or qu^ti^ of the goods, conjointly pes- 
seraed, is not even remotely indicated by the word \ nor d<ies it give a 
■hade of intimation as to the source whence the possession is dehnd— 
whether by original right, purchase, or gift, must be known, if known at 
all, from information not contained in the word itself. 

The next enquiry is, Have we a word in English which will fuily 
represent this Greek friend to whom we have given so much attention? 
If we have, it should he osed in every instance ; and if not, thea we 
should construct a phrase which will do it justice, and thus secnre 
aniformlty of representation. There are two words used in the eonunon 
version open to onr consideration, — communion aadfellowihip. 

The first of these, in its radical idea, might meet the ceise ; but then it 
cannot be denuded of certain associations, which, by a misdiierons lexi- 
cography, have been taken into the word as meanings. Walkkr gives— 
" Oommnnion, i. Intercourse, felloviship, common poaaeaavm ; a common or 
pubUc ceMration of Uie Lord't Supptr ; tmion in ih» common-. warih^ qfMy<l 
church." Now these last two are not meanings of the word-oomnumioB, 
which has nothing in it either of the Lord's Supper or worship. Com- 
munion is joint participation ; and whether that participation is tiie Lord's 
Supper, or church worship, or a possession of a wholly different character, 
the word itself can never determine. 

Turning to the word fellowihip, Johnson gives—" Companimthip ; con- 
tort ; equality ; partnerihip ; joint interest company ; fitness and fondMse /*'' 
fettal entertainment with goods prefixed; that nde of proportion by iSiieh ve 
balance accounts dependiug between dieert persons, having put together a general 
itock." Walb^k, with other meanings, gives — "Astociation; equahly! 
partnership ; an establishment in a college with a share in its revenve. 
Maunders has — •'Companionship; society; egualtly; cftabli^hment m " 
college," Taking the aoul of these words and phrases, we have a simijw 
result to that obtained by an examination of Greek lescons, i^e., parlit^ 
jKittom in common; jomt intereH; partner^ ; ta.i, -thenibre,- .^UoW^ 
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mi; be aoe^ted tnUfomdj to represent tmnnmna in the Nov TeBtunent. 
Going bade tfi oor first psge will [Bhov, th&t is the foor instances in 
whieb ve have oommunvm, ihe true sense will be well conveyed hj/sUmc 
litp. " The cnp of blessing which we bless, is it not the fellmerit^ of the 
blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not the fellomkip of 
Uie body of Christ?" And eo with the other two instances. So, too, 
wbere we hare eontriJtutum and dutribuUon. It will &1bo take the place of 
omnumiMhn »nd: eomimmusaU, and thus give-ns aaiform rendering. If 
it be said that in Bom. xt. Fanl had speeiiUly the oontrilnttknu in view, and 
that, therefore, eattrihuion wonld better express his meaning, the answer 
i», that had Pwal wished to say emttribution, he conld have done so, bat ae 
he was pleasedto ose Kowavta. ffsUoailUp), onr proper course ia to do the 
Mine. Itlm^' be ignite tme that he had in view the amtr^mtiv» aspect of 
the fellowship, ss 3 Cor. ix. 18, be may have had its dittrffnttive side 
idiieSy in mind. Though words have not figurative meanings, they are 
luedfignratiTMy, and'by«yn«aiocJL«tbe name of the whole is pat to express 
>part, uid thename of a part is given to the whole. Thus Paol, having 
m new the giemf, or puUinff togathir, of fonds in order to the parH^patvm of 
the needing br^neo in the goods of this life, granted in more ample 
WKUFe to others of the ftmily of God, designated it by a term which in 
i>s completely litOTal application covers both the giving and the receiving — 
lie wntributioQ and the distribution. Bat this by no means proves that 
contribtUion is a meaning of the word fellowship, nor does it warrant its 
employment in translating KMravta. 

A somewhat singular result is obtained by the American Bible Union, 
^ngh departiDg from an oniform rendering of this word. In their pre- 
liminary isane of "^Acts of Apofftiea" (the work of A. Campbell), Kowiavia, 
in Acts ii. 10, is represented by emtriiniiwm, and in their " Second Rtmion," 
hf attribution, '^ns the word is made to express two acts the very 
opposite of each other. But why substitute distribation for contribution ? 
^e revisers were, no doubt, inflncnced by the context, for Luke imme- 
iiaiely adds, " And fear came upon every soul ; and many wonders and 
signs were done by the Apostlee. And all that believed were together, 
^ had all things common, and sold their posaeBsions and goods, and 
dixribuUd them to all, as any one had need." Now here the di»lribiUion it 
that which is most directly and prominently brought into view, and, there- 
fore, if in translating verse 43 we do not retain ftHowship, the context 
certainly requires diatr^tum rather than contribution, and the revisers 
have improved upon the preliminaiy issue. But we accept neither the 
one nor the other ; the verse tells as, that^hey steadfastly attended to tht 
MloaAip, and the immediate context declares the manifested results. 

Having thus established the propriety of onifbrmly employing /flUairaAip 
38 the repreeentative of the original term, we may notice- its first occur- 
rence in the New Testament. — 

"And tb^ooDtbiiMd Btedfutlj in the apoatlM' doobtet and feUowihIp, sad ia 
''naking of broad, uid in pntjan." (A«t8 ii. 43.) 

Here we have the doctrine andL/eUomhip of the apostles ; but what to 
understand by the apoitUa' Jallovuhvp, we know not. An inspecUon of the 
Original, however, shews the translation of the verse defective, inaBmooh 
U in place of the several occurrences of the article, the common translation' 
gives it but once. We, then, reader the text thus — 

" And they attended oonatinll; to th» teaohing of t^ ipottle*, sad Utf fUkwihip, 
and tit brei^ng of the bce«d, ftod the pnjera." 

Thus read, we have no longer the apoUhs' feUowakip, but, the fkllow- 
B&ip ; this teai^g is the aposllet' teachingi bat the SaUowsIup ^ gimpty 
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THB TBLLowsHiP. The breaking of the bread and the praters also atand 
disconnected from the word apostles. 

What, then, is thsJeHmnhip to which these first Christians attended? 
Some have said, in repl; to this question, " fAot brotherly JeeJktgifor vilaA 
tKt Chwek wa$ lo proverbial." This we reject, because, in the whole n«iBg« 
of the word, we find no instance of its denoting mere feeliag. Everywhere 
it has the idea of partnerthip — a sharing of some possession common to all 
the JtUom. We have the /eliowthip of Ood't Son. He is given to, sad 
possessed in common by, all who l^ve a place in the one bod;. We have 
}»Ume»hJp of the Spirit, and therein ia seen the common participation in the 
presence and power of the Spirit by every living stone in Uie temple in 
which the Spirit dwells. We have ihefeUounhip of the suffmringi of ChriA, 
by which the apostle indicated participation in the afflictions put ipon 
Christ and his followers. So we may go on throngh every oeeurrence of 
the word, and find no trace of its b^ng nsed to express merely good, 
kindly, or brotherly feeling. It always bringH as into the region of the 
substantial and makes as sharers in some common possession. But ma; 
it not embrace all that we have and e^joy in the Church of Chriet? 
Certainly not in Acts ii. 43, because there it stands out as one of several 
specified items. The attending constantly to the fellctothip cannot inclnde 
attending to the doctrine of the apostles, nor to the breaking of the bread 
(elsewhere designated fellowship of the body of Christ), nor can it em- 
brace fellowship in the blessings of the throne of grace, for these are all 
separately specified in the same verse,- — " They attended constantly to the 
teaching of ^e apostles, and the fellowship, and the breaking of the bread, 
and the prayers." Something, then, these items exclude, ia IBB fkllowsbif. 
Remembering the definitions both ef koukdi'm ttaUfdloviihip (the Greek and 
English terms), what is more likely than that the mind should at once revert 
to community, parlicipaUon, eomttum gifi, beneficence, joitU interest oompawj, 
rni egtabUskmetU m a college with a share in Ue revenues, etc. ? That the first 
Church, owing to many of its members being strangers from distant parU, 
and to the prevailing persecution, did stand in most pressing need of 
common efi'ort, to provide for the necessities of many, is absolntely certuo, 
as it is also clear that the means came from themselves. What, then, 
more natural and likely than, that Luke, in after years, writing an accaant 
of their constantly attending to the doctrine, the Lord's table, and dH 
prayers, should in the same place indicate that equally constant fellowship 
in material things, by which the needing were sapplied and the holy eom- 
monality, or partnership, manifested ? Thai it was so is rendered mora 
certain by the fact, that he immediately adds, " And all that believed vere . 
together, and had all things common ; and sold their possessions and 
goods, and parted them to all, as every man had need." In this brief 
verse we have the contribntion aud distribution specified, as, also, tli«r 
purpose and extent. Truly, there was a fellowship — each member of the 
ooUege of Christ giving or receiving, or both, as occasion required. b> 
the patting together and naii^ of this common fund, we see the constant 
attending to thk feixowshif described in verse 49, and no one word in 
Greek conld better express this than mKvoivui, nor can we find a word is 
our langtiage so well adapted to represent it as the vori f^ltneship. Id 
full accordance, too, is the subsequent use of this word when applied to 
temporalities. The churches of Macedonia aboanded in liberality toward 
the suffering saints in Jerusalem, and of them Paul says, " They **" 
willing of themselves ; praying ns with much entreaty that wo would 
receive the gift, and take npon us the feUoanky} of administeriDg to the 



saints. (3. Oor. Tiii. 4.) And a^in, " For the admimatratioii of this 
serrice not on\j BUppIietn the irantB of the saints, but is abundant also hy 
msaj thanksgiTinga unto Ood ; whiles b; the experiment of this mmistnt- 
tion they glorify God for yonr professed sabjection nnto the gospel of 
Christ, and for jonr liberal ftUovtihip (Kotvuicia) nnto them, and onto all 
men." (3 Cor. \x. 19) To the Christians in Rome Paul wrote — " But 
I go to Jerusalem to minister nnto the saints. For it hath pleaaed them 
of Macedonia and Achaia to make feUomihip for the poor asints which are 
st Jerusalem." (Bom. xv.&6.) To the Hebrews he wrote— " Bat of doing 
good and of JeUoaAxp be not forgetfal ; for with snoh sacrificea Ood ia 
veil pleased. (Heb. xiii. IB.) In these combined statements we have 
clearl; settled, that thb fellowship refers to material things and is 
realii»d as the Church, \rf its contributions and dtstribntions, manifests 
its Dirine copartnery. 

HiTing Oil faUawihgt thua clearly before us-as a Divine Ordinance, our 
neit business is that df ascertaining the law of the fellowship as to time, 
JiUca, manner, etc. In a word, we have to learn what there is absolutely 
binding in reference to the Ordinance, and what is left undetermined and 
fn adjustment by each church, as from time to time may be found expe* 
^u%. The law must be sought in the positive commands of the Book. 
and in the examples of the first churches, as approved by the apostlea. 
But here we rest for a while, hoping to meet the reader again in our next 
ifflue. D. E. 



QUERIES. 

Tee following enquiries are to hand. Will our readers aapply the in- 
fonnation soaght, in good, time for our next issue ? 

1' Why did the pottle Petw need b miiaole to eonvinee him that the Gentilee were, 
*]i)illf with the Jews, entitled to reeeiia and obe; the Ooepel, aeeing the Apostles had 
W oomnutuded to preaoh it to ereiy oreftture, anl had nceived the Bolj SpMt to 
guide them Into all truth r J. P. 

i. D the Diedplea at Troas and Corinth met at night to bteak the bread are we 
jutiSed In doing so at kbj other timer EngnnSB. 

9- HotT ia it that onr tranilatoiB hare rendered aa^^oxiM [tabhatoon) " the first daj 
ot the week," in Acta xx. 7, and 1 Cor. xvi. 9, whilst in Matthew zzriil. 1, they make ft 
Its lut day of the week as well aa the Orat r 

in the fliBt letter to the Oeilnthians, xL 30, is the torn " Lard't 9mpf»» " ocsreotlj 
tmulUed t IHA this Ohunh oelsbrate the Lord's death at night 7 bid the Apostle 
nndemu this Chnroli for eomiag togeUier at an; partioular time, or iot their manner of 
GDming togelltcrf A. 



WORDS FROM THE WORK-TABLE.— No. XXXHI. 

"WbdnRna.hudSadrtitote.aaUaitbaUtkTMiifliti ta Ikin li aa w«rt, not dMFtae, Mt tan. 

"ft m Ub ^« wUhH UuiQ |(iMt--Eecitaiu(«i3x. 10. 

. " At Stepney Meeting, on Toesda; eren- I bed bean connected for mors than forty-two 
^1 s tethmoniol wai preaeated to Uias vearag duricf which time the had never 
^roipion, u a parting memorial from the been absent a single Sondaj, eiotpt from 
1*™^ and fijenda, on her ceasinE aotii% illneei. The tesfamonial was a Poise of 
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Thb forgoing paragraph, in ft 
roeent iBsne of the CkrMan World, 
arrested my attention and set me 
muBing. " forty-two years, and not 
absent a single Sunday except from 
iUness 1 " Miss Thompean must evi- 
dently have felt herself bomtd to attend 
to the work ahe had nndertaken for 
the Lord. Oonbtleasly, during those 
forty-two years aha had been tried 
in various ways ; meetii^; wiLh ig- 
norance, temper, pride, and obs tiuRcy . 
We cannot suppose that the scholara 
were better than those of other 
schools. Discouragement mnat oc- 
casionally have been lelt. Over 
some of the children she most have 
wept aixi prayed. Some will have 
cdied for manifestations of great 
patience. She may occasionaUy have 
been tempted to say — " What good 
am I doing ? I see so little froit for 
all my labour." Her hands may 
have fallen listlessly to her side, and 
her head may have been bowed down 
by a sense of helplessness and in- 
ftbility to do all she would. But she 
must have gUmed in thv Lord, and 
thus have persevered for forty-two 
yean ic 

" The pktiMM of hope and the labour of 

In many departments of Church 
work great laxity is displayed ; it is 
taken up and laid donu, seemingly 
without thought as to the responsi- 
bility incurred. The demands of 
earthly employment must be rigidly 
regarded, the laws of the shop, the 
counting-hooss, or the factory, must 
be pnnctiliously observed. The 
Church member who on no account 
would be behind time at bis work, 
who would never dream of n^leating 
his employer's commands, who would 
scorn to waste the time he is paid to 
use diligently for the interest of 
those he works for, frequently forgets 
that he hais covenanted to labor dili- 
gently and faithfully for the Saviour 
who has purchased htm with His 
own blood : foi^ets that the Saviour 
exhorts His foUowers to seek first 
the k'Tg^"™ of Qod and His nghu 



eoosness. The law of love shonlil 
be more binding apon us than the 
law ot necessity. If we may not 
neglect, despise, or trifle with euih- 
ly things, how mnch less should we 
do so with the heavenly. If we fear 
to displease ftu employer by want of 
punctuality, attention and honesty, 
lest we lose his favour and our 
money ; how much more should wa 
be tme to Him who snfEered, bled, 
and died, "to bring as near to God," 
whose " exceeding great and previoss 
promises should dwell in us so as to 
prodttct life, growth, and activity in 
the peculiar- duties of His work 
arising out of our Church posi- 
tion. 

Truly, we are to be diligent in 
business, and our homes and famili^ 
are to be well ordered and governed. 
But in a oertain sense Chiisiiaiu 
have no " world's work " to do; all 
that they engage in should be witb 
an eye to the glory of Qod ; they are 
to live Christ, to show forth Cbrut 
in the work-shop and the home. But 
in order to do so eflectuftlly, thej 
must feed on Christ, learn of Him, 
follow iu His footsteps who went 
about doing goods vriicee meat and 
drink it was to do His Father's will I 

" My sister are yoa coming 
in this evening ? It is just time for 
our ' Visitors' Meeting,' and we have 
not had you with us mnch lately" 

" No, I shall not be with you to- 
night Indeed, I would not like to 
feel bmuKflo attend every meeting." 

" But. db not you think it a good 
and necessary work? I know we 
frequflsUy meet with much that 
might dishearten us, but, then agun 
we have some things to encourage, 
and at any rate it is bnt little that 
we eaa do for the service of Ood, and 
sorely vw should feel 'bound' to do 
that little faithftilly." 

"Yes, I admit it. is, both a good 
and necessary work, but atthe same 
time, I do not hke to be bound to do 
it." 
' " But, my dear sister, are we not, 
iiL fiftTiiBiflii hftTiMtj, bi^Tind to di^ 
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what we have nndertaken to do ? If 
tbe Chnrch arice tib to attend to 
certun matters, and we accede to tbe 
request, are we not as much bound 
to do that work as jour husband is 
bound to do th« work his employer 
^tas him to da ? I do not think we 
pot Christ in the first place when 
we treat the reqninment* of the 
Church with leas deference than the 
common matters of eveiy day life. 
I do not think it should content us 
to give merely our tpare time, our 
ip«n cash, and services that cost ns 
no ^ort, to Qod. I fear that many 
who have uken upon them the name 
(rf Christ, will fail to receive the ' well 
done, good and faitfaiul servant, 
enter into the joy of thy Lord;' 
because they have failed to render 
loving reverent service to His laws 
Mid His Church," 

The first Christians rendered no 
half-hearted service they gave up all 
and followed Christ ; and the noble 
army of martyrs, from Stephen even 
to ihe present, have felt bound by 
the dearest, sweetest cords — even the 
cords of love — to render full free 
service to the Christ of God. It 
was this willing bondage that in 
ancient time nerved weak atriptings, 
and tender women to endure the 
scourge and cross. It was this 
willing bondage that caused the fires 
of Smithfield to be preferred to 
posiiion and wealth, which were to be 
purchased with a denial of the Faith 
as it ia in Jesns. It was this willing 
bondage that sustained Luther and 
other Reformers, in their straggles, 
which have resulted in giving us the 
Bible, Tbe Word of God. And it is 
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this wiUing bondsge that leads some 
of our brethren to go hither and 
thither, carrying the sweet message 
of the gospel of peace ; unmindfol 
of pecuniuy reward, and oaring 
little for earthly joya and oomfsrts, 
feeling " bound " to do their Master's 
work, braving reproach and con- 
tumely without complaint, so that 
they win souls to Jesns, 

Our lines have fallen to us in 
pleasant places, and we seem well 
content to sit at ease in Zion, with - 
just as much activity as shows 
forth a small measure of life and 
keeps UB a place In the assembly of 
Saints. 

The people of Qod are to be a 
" peculiar people," and one distinc- 
tive peculiarity is, they are to be 
" zealous of good works," Now, if 
each Chnrch member, in the line of 
Church work, best suited to his or 
her capacity (for we cannot aU be 
teachers or preachers), wilt for the 
present year, feel bound to be as 
attentive, as punctual, and as earnest 
as Miss Thompson baa evidently 
been for forty-two years, when 1879 
dawns upon us, there will be a rich 
increase in number, intelligence, and 
power, which will make itself felt in 
the world, and help to hasten the 
coming of our Lord. 

" Oil that ewjh in tiw da j 
Of Hii oamina may wj, 
' I have flnish'd fbe work Thon didit 

ptt us to do 1 ' 
Oil that neb fium hii Iiord, 
Mi^ nomrv tha glad wtn^ — 
< Well and bitiifiiU; done) 
Entw into IDT ioj and nt down on 
wj thione, 
■BwwM^&Mn, LovoM. 



NO PLACE LIKE HOME. 

How natural are the yearning | the labourer, as he leaves the fields 
and longings after home! " I loi^ at eventide, tired with the work of 
to see home," says tbe sailor fivm the day. " I must hurry home," 
the mast-head, when the ship rocks says the mother, whose heart is with 
to and fro from the violence of tbe the baby in its cradle. " Oh, how I 
■torm. " I am going home," thinks I wish I was at home," says the aohool- 
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boy, diBconsolate OTer his hopeless 
task. So true is it, "there's no 
place like home." 

"Theflnt nireijniptoiD*of ft mind in 
hMlth, 

An TMt of hsart, and pleunre felt tt 

A ChrlBtion's home should be the 
fibode of warm and loving hearts. 
The familiea at Nazareth and at 
Bethany enjoyed an almost celestial 
happiness. Their homes were hal- 
lowed by the sacred presence of 
Jesus, for nhere He is, a divine 
influence sanctifies the abode. Just 
BS the lamps in the Jewish Temple 
shed a lustre over the worshippers, 
so the presence of Jesus hallows do- 
mestic life, — the altar is reared, the 
Bible is read, and the home becomes 
a Bethel — a heaven begun below; 
for— 

" HU prcMiiM make* ooi- ptndiie, 
And whers He dwells is heaveiu" 
Our Home ! What images are 
brought before us by that word ! 
The houseless stranger listens with 
tearful eye to the story of home-joys, 
and sighs for by-gone days. Tliere 
is the gathering around the evening 
hearth, the interchange of thoughts 
in kindly words, and the social cup 
of tea. 

" Where locial BTrnpithiea combine. 

And kindred Epihla intertwine." 

"Here owwait mgtu, tlia motim', 

dauglilar, wife, 
Btrew* with frMh flowen the narrow 

waj of life. 
In the dear heaven of hei deligbtfol 

eye 
An angel-gaaid of lores and graoee lie. 
Around her knee* domeetic dntie* meet, 
And flreaida pleasures gunbol at her 
feet." 
K beautiful epitaph was once writ- 
ten by a husband, after sixty years 
of wedded life, — " She always made 



boms happy." The charm con- 
sists in mutual sympathies, mutual 
love being the ruling power. 

" Love rulea the earth, the nm^, the 

grove. 
And men below, and saints above, 
TfoT love is beaven, and heaven is loto." 

As a sunbeam is composed of mil- 
lions of minute raya, even so the 
home light must consist of little 
tendernesses, kindly looks, sweet 
laughter, gentle words, and loving 
counsels ; each must bear the other's 
burden ; there must be mutual con- 
fidence, and then the home becomes 
a cheerful, happy place. 

Wives and mothers cannot esti- 
mate too highly the importance of ' 
such home influence, although they 
sometimes reach it over the stepping- 
stones which lie in the brook of duly 
trial and discomfort. The faosband 
may have to be lured from the public- 
house, where the landlord aims at 
making his drink ing-room as cheer- 
ful and attractive as possible. The 
children may have to be shielded 
from the snares of oat-door life, so 
injurious to their future life. "The 
home should be surrounded by an 
atmosphere of love ; it should be 
a place of happy meeting and en- 
dearing friendships. 

Let us not forget that each mem- 
ber of a family has his part to play, 
his influence to exert, his duty to 
perform, in order to make horns in- 
Jlvmee felt. In the earthly abode 
there should be tbe foretaste of that 
calm and joy which the heavenly 
home provides. There nothing will 
mar perfect love and joy, for there 
" the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest."— 
Homelj/ Feelmfft. 



WAIT ON THE LORD. 

" Lord, belulil tu wboia thoo lomt ii liek,"— Jobk iL B. 
Om tonch &om Thee, the Healer of diseases — 

One little tonob would make our brother whole [ 
And yet Thou oomest not ; O blesaed Jams t 

Send a swift answer to our waiting sooL 
lUl m^ a meisago have we sent, and pleaded 

That Thou wooLdsl baete Thy ooming, gradoni Ii^I. 



)Og[c , 
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Bkch ipeange woi reoeiTcd, sod heard, utd heeded, 

And jet wo welcome no reBponuTo word. 
We know that Thoa >rt bleHing, whilat withholding ; 

Ws know thftt Thou art near lu, tboogb Kpui i 
Asd though we lilt no answer, Thau art folding 

Our poor petitions to Thy lautteo heart. 
A. bright Hud gloriooi ant wer is preparing. 

Hid in the heiahti of lore — the depthe of grace ; 
We know that Thou, the Biaen, atill art beanng 

Our cause a* Thine within the holy ploce. 
And lo we trait our pleadings to Th; keeping i 

So at Thy feet we lay our burden down ( 
Oontent to bear the earth]; oro«, with weeping, 

Xill at Thy feet we cast the heavenly orown. 



Jnttllijnta of (fflmiiith^B, &n. 



OuuBis. — Since ooi last report, and 

whila John Strang was with oi, two per- 
Knu were immersed and added to the 
MTod, from the enemy's kingdom ; also, 
two who hod wandered from uie fold were 
Mttored. On the eve of Bro, Strang's 
daporture we had a social meeting, a truly 
liapp; and uaeful one it was. 9bort and 
■ffectionate oddreBses were deliTered, longs 
of praiie, supplications, and thaaksgivingB 
stoended to God, whose ears are ever open 
to the cry of His people, and on answer 
came hack to cheer and encourage as in 
the good confession being made by two 
more, whose hearts were melted b; the 
loie of JesuB. The; were immersed on the 
erening after the departure of Bro, Strang, 
the prospect of whieh event serred to cheer 
fail heart in his leare taking. He has left 
behind ><■'" the remembrance of bis work 
of fiith and labour of loie, and the above 
roiults, added to those of our last report, 
are gracious tokens of the Lord having used 
him for the advancement of His kingdom 
and the honour of His name. Q. C. 

Kewcabtle. — 'ilr. Bradlaugh having 
given BOine four lectures here, D. King waa 
announced to lecture in the same ballon the 
Sunday afternoon following. 'There were 
some nine hundred people present. Mr. 
King's eiposure of Secularism, and par- 
tJcnlarly of the charlatanry of Sir. Brad- 
laugh, was so &r of a stunning character, 
that though the leading Secularists, in- 
cluding Mr. Bradlaugh's Ohairman, were 
present, not one, when opportunity was 

K' 'en, ventured a word of denial or defence, 
the evening of the same day Mr, King 
lectured in the commodious chapel of the 
Brethren, Gloucester Street, npon Ohris- 
tiomt; a« it is and misTepresented by its 
opponents. The house was crowded to the 
doors. Mr. King's servioes are continued, 
bat with almost aicluaive reference to the 
affisin of the Church. One confessor was 
' inunersed into the name of the Lord. 

fili)iiiraToir.--TlMOhiinlihei« has again 



been faTonred with the labours of Edward 
Bvana, who arrived on the Srit of the present 
year. With hia customary zeal he sowed the 
good seed under very discouraging ciroam- 
Blances. He also opened a preaching station 
at the Quide Post, a village two miles distant, 
where by dint of hard labour and Divine 
assistance four made the good confesaion, 
who were, in addition to two others at this 
place, buried with Christ in baptiam on the 
19th alt., making in all, sii as the ftuit of 
his labours. He left here for Spittal, near 
Berwick, on the day folio wing, having 
received a cordial invitation to go to the 
above place. Hia viait was verj opportune 
in removing certain difficulties and greatly 
improving UiB state of the Church.— R. M. 
SWTIAI. — Edward Evana laboured during 
some good part of the ladt month in Spittol. 
Bvery night in the week a large Hiseion 
Hall was occupied and crowded, and auch 
attention and anxiety were manifested as 
are but rarely seen. D. Sling, being urgently 
requested to visit, occupied the Hall on two 
eveninga, upon the things of the Kingdom 
and Church of Christ. The place wu full 
and the attention intense. Four persona, 
after confeeaion of faith, were immersed in 
the rolling sea by Edward Evans. There is a 
good work woitjng to be done in this place. 

WotvBBHAltPTOli.— The Church meeting 
in Temple Street had lately the pleasure of 
receiving two into its fellowship, who, having 
professed futb in Christ and manifested 
repentance towards God, were immersed 
into the name of the Father, of the 3oa, and 
of the Holy Spirit. There seems a prospect 
of further additdono, H. F. 

EiELSrowN and Boltom. — We had ei- 
celJeat raeetingi at Earlstown. The cause 
there is hopeful. Two have been restored 
to fellowship and two have been added by 
immersion. We immersed a young man at 
Bolton on Friday evening loat.— D. Scoot. 

Houi. — The Kev. James Lewis, B.D., 
first went to Bome in 1864, and b; him 
the PrMbTterion services there have ever 
It maintoiiied, deq>it« 



■U tba diffiooltin. Tram ths flnt the tBr- 
ricaa ware held at the miiiiet«T'i hoiua in 
the moit prirate manner, la m not to at- 
tract the attention of the Papsl anthoritiet. 



at a time, not open]; carryiilK their Bible, 



theie preesationi, in 1867 Dr. Lei 
oeired an intimation from the Britiah 
Consul to the efibot that the Ooremor of 
Bome, unleaa Mr. hsuu deiiited Irom 
holding the meednga in hii house, wonld 
■ubject him to impriKDment or "eiile" 
(buiahment waa intended to ba aigniSed). 
But i£c. Lemi wag not the man to be im- 
poied upon, andl he at once eMared an 
npper room in the LoosodB dai Xre Bi, 
reaolring to make a laat gtand there to 
preaoh the QoapeL The attempt at lup- 
presiion on the parfrof the Boman GoTem- 
ment of the Preibjterian lerTicai providen- 
tiallj cauaed the triumph of the preaching 
^t the Word. The attention of the British 
and American press being attracted bj the 
erout. such publicity was given to the 
ftSair that tho eitrauiural serrioei became 
ao numeroual J attended as to OTercrowd the 
apaeioua hall at the Tre B9, and the neces- 
sity of a Isrger place of worship being 
raoogniBed, a colleotion to bnild a ohurcn 
Taa opened. Pecuniary means bccorning 
sufficient, the next question was how to 
build the church under the eyes of arigilant 
police. Heretics could not hold property 
on Romun soil, and who would risk renting 
■ pLeoH of ground for such a purpose? But 
eran this difSculty was orercome. The 
landlord of a field behind the Bnglish 
ohnrch congonted to let a portion of it, and 
to purohaee the buildingaboat to be erected 
upon it when no longer required. Dnring 
the summer of 1869 the foundations were 
lud, and the work steadily prosecuted 
throughout the anauing year. Though 
every precaution was taken to give the 
building as little as possible the outward 
appeaTaace of a church, it was feared bj 
tEie most aaoguine that the intolerance of 
the priests might not allow it to be used 
for divine eerrjoe. The entrance of the 
Italian troops into Rome dispelled all ap- 
prehensions on that More, and on tae 8th 
of January this first Protestant chnroh ever 
bnilt on Boman soil waa opened, the in- 



gall (of Flarenoe) oonducted the morning 
•errice, («king for his teit 2 Oor. viii. 9. 
The Ber. Dr. Lewis preached in the after- 
noon on 1 John ir. 9. Though the number 
of Bomsn Tieitors is unosuailj small this 
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church is decorated with deiign* in rtnoeo 
and marble imitatian, in whioh work the 
Boman ' painters excel, and the general 
appeannoe of the ehuioh is nobler than 
what had been contemplated under the 
Papal rJ^BM, and is generally s '' ' ' 

Signer Oavaizi is now """"" 

i. letter &om Italy si»s :- 

[>leainr« of hearing Qara 
abonra by an eioelwit Oospel sermon on 
' T am not ashamed of the Oospel of Christ.' 
He and Logomarsino, another Free Obuieh 
Eiangelist, preach alternately erery eren- 
ing in a large room in Via Seminario. 
Meisn. Wall and Colt and Giannini ace 
also much encouraged in their work. I 
had great pleainre in meeting all th< 
brethren IsbourinE in Borne nndar the 
hospitable roof of Dr. Lewii, and planning 
a united effbrt of an educational character. 



« weU 



BttendM. 



The interior of the 



®tiftaBii. 



MiiVHiw TiiRLinnr departed this lift 
here on 13th Alargh, aged saienty, Sa 
was a member of the Church in Brown 
Street, Glasgow, for about twenty yewii 
when he became a member of the Church 
here. He is deeply lamented by all who 
knew him, being much respected for his 
steadfastness in the Gospel of Christ. For 
nine months he has been aflioted, bearing 
all with patience and resignation. The 
last words he was heard distinctly to utter, 
were " Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly." 

MillpoH. T. 

Bister HoLliHli, wife of Bro. Holland, 
of Uaidstone, departed this life, after * 
rery short illness, on the 21st of FebruMy, 
aged fifty-four, having bean for nunj yean 
a disciple of Christ, in whom was DO guile. 
W.O- 

Sister LlATBaLiT, Senr., of (he Leices- 
ter Church, aged seventy-eight, fell asleep 
in Jesus, March 6, 1871. She has been 
connected with the Church here since ite 
formation by- memben of her own family 
about twelve years ago. As she followed 
Christ in her keen sympathy with distress, 
in esmest yet unafi'eated piety of life, sows 
hope to tread in her footsteps. A mother 
in Israel has gone home, leaving her aged 
partner in life to finish hii couiae alonej 
yet all the bereaved ones can sorrow with 
joyful hope, for she was a ripe sheaf ready 
to be gathered to the gamery above. 
Worn out with life's struggle, after a lin- 
gering illness, her desire to depart and be 
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THB LIFE OF FAITH. 



In evei; life there ia a niliag principle or passioii, to whioh ftll otJief 
forces of ond'a aatnre play a aubordinate part. SometimeB, indeed, die 
ftutocratic power may be bo influenced and swayed by a corabinatlon of 
other powers that its supremacy ma; not be seen ; at others tt ridtoas 
outbreak of the aerf-pasaions may sweep away its sovereignty, and it may 
be even permanently dethroned as the result of revolution, and some other 
passion succeed to the sovereignty; but in that case there is a new 
character installed — a " new creatore " bom, for better or worse, acOoi^dl&g 
to tile character and aims of the new autocrat. No man's character eail 
be mtderstood and appreciated, until the key-note of Ms Ufa Is known— 
the raltug passion of his aoul detected. 

In Christian life this remains true. It ia the incorporation of GhriSt Inttf 
one's being as its sovereign potency. If regeneration and conversion 
mean anythii^, they mean the dethronement of all other sovereigns of the 
goal, the election of Christ Jesus the Lord as absolute poasessor and 
disposer of life and destiny, and the voluntary subjection to Him of dll 
the powers, interests and aims of our being. It is not mere assent to a 
creed, nor adoption of a ritual, as if by mere mechanical force, or by a 
process of ratiocination, we could be translated from darkness to li^t, aiid 
transformed from guiltiness and pollution into justification and holiness. 
Nor is it merely acceptance of Christ, as a Saviour, to release us from the 
dire consequences of sin. It is snch a soul weariness of self and sin, and 
of all world sovereignties as lead to a renunciation of their awfty, A 
dethronement oi their power, and a joyona welcoming of the living and 
loving and adorable Christ as the rightful and worthy monarch of life ; lO 
that, as Paul says, " to live is Christ." He comes, indeed, not as a tyrant, 
to assert despotic sway, or to rule us by naked authority. He ia not the 
mere embodiment of Law, robed in awfulness, clothed with thimdar, cottf 
pelling us into obedience before the lightning-dashes of His majesty, and 
proclaiming from the thick darkness of angry clouda, " Thou shalt " or, 
" Thon shalt not." He besiegea the soul with the power of truth, in the 
" still, small voice " of compaaaion and mercy ; He diatilis the sweetness 
of His presence in gentle words of wisdom and love ; He enters with pardon, 
and adopting grace, and the divine charms of redeeming love, and sweetly 
wins every laculty and sentiment of our spiritual nature into joyfdl and 
even rapturous devotion to Hia service. His people are willing in the day 
of His power, and they are never so free as when bending their neck to 
His yoke and eonfesaing Hia lordship. Hia thoughts become their thoughts, 
His lovea their loves. His purposes their purpoaes, and they are happy 
only in the consciouanesa of oneness with Him. Time and eternity, sin 
and righteouaneas, are aeen with Hia eyea and judged with His judgment. 
Gratitude for the mighty deliverance He has wrought through death and 
reaarrection, reverence and adoration in view of His divine perfections, 
joyful trust in His power to save, and the sense of our completeness in 
Him who ia the head of all principuliiies and powers — all these lead us to 
cherish Christ in our hearts as ilje chief among ten thousands and to 
conaeorate our lives to Him as alune wurthy to live and reign in us. Thtia 
sayaPaul: "lam crucified with Christ nevertheless I Vive; yet not I, 
BDT Christ liteth ih ue." Chris! is thus not the cold creed of the head, 
but the life-power of the heart. We are ready to suffer with Him, to bear 
His cross, to atru^Ie with sin, to strive against the world, to bear the loss 
of oil things, if we may but win Christ and bo found in Him. Silently, 
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but powerfally, he monlda our ideas, tastes, exti aims, and changes us into 
His own image, " from glory to gloi^." He is thus " our life." His love 
oonatraina as to live no longer to ourselves, but to Him that died for us and 
rose again. H» enters not merely into the sanctuarj withus, aud into the 
ordinances ; but he enters into all the scenes of every-day life, and into 
the innennost recesses of our spirits — into our thoughts, our plans, our 
words, our deeds. He guides us in our business transactions and stands 
by us when wo weigh the tea and sugar, or measure the silk and caUcoes, 
or seal a contract for the delivery of co^ or the building of a bridge ; and 
every entry in the day-book and ledger, and every promise to pay, and 
every bargain with servants, and every agreement with masters, is made 
in the presence of Christ and under His supervision. He guides us into 
the lanes and alleys, to the abodes of poverty and wretchedness, and teaches 
us Jiow to give "beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, and lie 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness;" and when poverty or 
wretchedness is onr own lot, teaches us through His own homeless lot and 
His ever-present burden of sorrow, how to " suffer and be strong." He 
goes with us to funerals and to weddings, to feasts and to fasts, to trium- 
phal marches and into the saddest and awfullest loneliness, and teaches ds 
how to live au unseljish life, even to the forgiveness of enemies, and the 
performaoco of thankless labours for others' good. He teaches us to love 
flowers, to gather lessons from the rain-drops and the sunbeams,, to blefls 
little children, to throw the radiant spirit of piety over all things, and 
infuse the lofty spirit of justice into all the nctions of life. A. life of toil 
aai suffering, sanctified by the love of God and man, is that to which we 
are led — a stem, rugged, yet gentle and cheerful life, brave and beautiful; 
not a life of asceticism, of dreamy sentimentalism, or of wild romance. 

Is it asked how Christ may thus live in us — the answer is given by Paul 
in the text to which we have already referred : " The life I now live ia 
the flesh I live by faith in the Son of God, who loved me and gave Himself 
for me." It is a life of faith. Christ " dwells in our hearts by taith." 
Wherever the trust and love of tbe heart go, there the character goes. It 
is possible to let the heart go out in admiration and confidence after a 
historical character — a military hero, a philosopher, a poet, or an artist — 
or even after a character in fiction — until, ensiirined in our deepest affec- 
tions, it sways thought and sentiment and action, and moulds the life into ' 
its own image. It is thus that Christ lives in us ; with this difference, 
however, that the opening of the heart to Christ lets in all heavenly 
influences to strengthen and ennoble us, and the power of God works in 
us mightily. But so far as the human side of it is concerned, it is a life of 
faith. The constant study of the life of Jesus, the constant appropriation 
of its lessons, the habitual cultivation of love and reverence for Him, are 
the necessary means of securing the great blessing. The Bible must ba 
read, not to become expert in doctrinal controversy — not to brace the heart 
in preconceived notions — nor yet to emasculate the soul by a selection of 
texts that will seem to grant indulgence to weakness ; but with the one j 
grand object of knoicing Christ, that we may follow Him and share aJJKB 
with Him tbe cross and the crown. 

Christ in us, the strength of life — Christ in us the hope of glory; '^ ' 
is the " fulness of the blessing of the gospel." I. EbbeR- 



" I AU cmeified with Christ ; nevertheless I live : yet not I, but Chr'S' 
liveth in me ; and the life which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith 
of tbe Son of Ood, who loved me and gave himself for me."— Fadi. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE FUTUEE. 

"Is these days," aaya tlie Ber, H. W. Beecher, " a new puzzle occupies 

men's thoughta, namely : ' The Church of IA« Fuiwe.' Will there be one ? 
What will be its form? What will be its doctrines ?" 

Mr. Beecher, aaswers for himself, that " whether the future 
church will ordain by bishops, worship by the ritual of England or Bome, 
baptize by immersion, (immerse or not) keep the first or the seventh day 
of the week, believe in this or that theological puzzle, no one knows and 
no one ought much to care." In his view, the chnrch of the future is to be 
" a development " of the church of the present, regarding the church of the 
present as " a development " of the chnrch of the past — the apostolic 
church. ■' It is enough," he says, " that we believe in the indeatmctibiliu 
of Christianity," but that "Christianity is the name not only of the seed- 
forms of truth planted in the early day, but of all the true developments 
and normal fruits of those seed-forme, as well." 

To get this development theoi7 of chnrch growth and of Christianity 
hlly before us, we make another extract or two : " Christ, as God manifest 
in human flesh, gathered in His hand the threads of all moral truthe made 
tnoim before ; and all moral truths whicli shall be made known till the final 
WDBnmmation, run back to His haud. Ha is the author and finisher of 
onirersarfaith ; but not by any process of philosophical statement; not by 
thedelivery of asymmetrical system embracing the whole of truth. Christ's 
method of revealing truth is yet hardly appreciated. Christ inculcated 
right living as the method of coming at divine revelations. He would set 
tho world to living aright. Out of that would come moral insight, inspira- 
tion, the knowledge of God. All the &uit of right-living through ages 
becomes a part of Christianity." 

In Mr. Beecher's view, then, Christianity is indestructible as to its 
developing force and fruitfulness," and it matter little what "its external 
form " or specific teachings may be in any age of the world. " We are all 
■sliing," he says, " after the bodily church, the dogmatic forms, the physical 
order and management. But rising to a higher view, the holy men of old 
saw the purely spiritual and moral attributes." So likewise, he thinks 
Ihat " when love shall have had a perfect sway for generations in the souls 
of men, it will not be surprising if men find sometliing higher for belief 
than mere istellectual doctrine ; if they drop the helps in their infancy ; 
if they care more for holiness than for ecclesiastical patterns or theories 
of doctrine." 

Taking Mr. Beecher with us, let us, in imagination, transport ourselves 
to the second half of the first century of the Christian Era, and propound 
the question. What will be the form and doctrines of the future church ? 
Mr. Beecher responds : " No one knows and no one ought much to care." 
Paul responds : " The time will come when they will not endure sound 
doctrine ; but after their own lusts, having itching ears, shall they heap 
to themselves teachers ; and they shall turn away their ears from the truth, 
Bnd shall be turned to fables." Mr. Beecher mutters : " It will not be 
surprising if men find something higher for belief then mere intaUestual 
doctrine." Paul thunders back : " Take heed to thyself and to the doctrine; 
continue in them ; for in doing this thou shalt both save thyself and them 
that hear thee." — " Speak thou the things which become sound doctrine." 
" Preach the word; be instant in season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, 
exhort, with all long-suffering and doctrine." 

The grand apostacy itself was but an application of this theory of ohorcli 
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darelopmeat aimoimced by Mr. Beecher, and by which he would justify all 
iimovatioiis in Ghiistitm doctrine and worship. Indeed, what he calls "a 
development " of phri^tiapity is preoieely what the apostlea caUed " ■ 
filing away" from it. They exhorted men to " hold faat the form of sound 
ttords;" to " contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saiaU." 
forewarning them that some would " depart from the faith, giving heed to 
seducing spirits.'' He, on the contrary, avers that Christ is " the author 
and finisher of universal faith ; but not by the delivery of a symmetrical 
BVstem embracing the whole of truth." This idea is that they had only 
''the seed-forms of truth " which are susceptible of indefiniie eaplanation 
and infinite development, leading to other and yet higher " divine revela- 
Uons ;" while they conceived that they held in their possession all that was 
"profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteonsness, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works." 

Behold, too, how widely thie teaching of Paul diflfers from the Iranseen- 
dentalism of BJr, Beecher touching the relation of "right-living" to "divine 
revelation, inspiration, the knowledge of God." According to the latter, 
" right living is the method of coming at dj vine revelation;" and out of 
" living aright " came moral insight, inspiration, the knowledge of God." 
Recording to the former, the knowledge of God, through inspiration and 
divine revelation, precedes, and all right lising follows. The man of 
dpd ia perfected and thoroughly furnished unto all good wprks through 
' ite profit derived frbn(i the inspired word of God, And does Mr. Beecher 
actually think that his " living aright " imparts to hia transcendental 
BpecUlations an equal value with the epistjes of Paul ? The only differ- 
ence, it seems, he would make Is expressed as follows : " Paul distinctly 
ftfflriha that his view of Christianity was partial and fragmentary. (1 Cor, 
xiti : O.-l^.) Our age is not yet ripe enough to make up this deficiency." 
'flus beginning with a misHppli cation of Paul's language, he end^ with the 
conclusion that " our age " is capable, when " ripe enough," of supplying 
t^e supposed "deficiency" of Paul's knowledge by attaining a more 
thorough eoRiprehension of Christianity, as manifested in its " true de- 
velopqientB and normal fhuis !" 

We *' have Hot so learned Christ" or the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment. And instead of asking what will be the Church of the future, let us 
aSk what is the churcli of the New Testament, and having ascertained this, 
let us determine that tbe Church of the future shall resepihle it in all 
respects, as far as this result may depend upon our agency. Its "spiritual 
and moral attribntes " will then be manifested in the plenitude of th«r 
power and beauty. The sublimes^ faith, ihe purest love, and the loftiest 
spirituality of which man is capable are exhibited in exact conformity to 
the divine will. I. B. Grubbs. 



A S.UUVETT OF HISTORICAL, SUPERNATURALISM.— No. III. 
AuBERLEK well remarks — " To think of determining the difference 
iMtween good and ftvil apart from God, is to come near wiping it out 
tltogether. Without Gcid, the highest, the indestructible standard of 
good i^ wanting, and sin is only understood in its true nature and in its 
wlS>to d«pth when it is seen to he an offence against the majesty of the 
living God'." The- tempter was rending away the solid ground under 
human feet when he cast suspicion on the eternal love of God. It is 
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indeed the good pleaeare of Ihe Higbest that men should become like 
gods, or God-like, but that ia hot to be accomplished either by sudden 
bounds or even bIow developments of the life which is aensuons and 
creaturely. Men are to be natured or bora from above, and the higher 
life to grow tip in God according to the laws of His eternal kingdoio. 
Man, driven out from paradise to fight a hard battle with soil producing 
thorns and thistles, with revolted elements, and with the pfagiie ana 
disorder of bis own heart, finds an immense change. We are never to 
foi^et that he is at once earthly and heavenly in his origin — from Nature 
his mother and from God his father he came forth ; the visible shares in 
all his glory and in all his humiliation, in weal or in woe, the destinies are 
inseparable. A sigh never rises from the human which does not find 
response and echo in the breast of the mother. " Cursed is the groohd 
forthjsake;" deep was that malediction, and ever sinee the whole creati(>n 
has travailed in pain, every creature sighing in tke hond^e but ; the 
creature subjected to vanity and darkness has hope in the midst of angiiiali, 
inticipating liberty and glory at the manifestation of the Sons of God. 

As we read in the fourth chapter of Genesis the bitter fruits of the mtl 
Boon begin to appear ; there is a murder in the first family, sin taking 
that special direction of violence which dominated to the flood- Were we 
looking at the tragical transaction as an ordinary ease of murder we might 
suppose antipathies of organization and consequent, antipathies and 
quarrels arising therefrom. But it comes before ua in connection with 
sacrifice and worship, with faith and with martrydom. C»in was the first 
will-worshipper, and Abel the first confessor and martyr headir^ the long" 
roll of holy men faithf\il ante death. Separate from the verities of snper- 
nataral hUtory, human reason would pronounce the ofiering of Cain by 
far the noblest of the two ; he brought the fruits of the earth, so beaiitV- 
M and fresh with dew of heaven upon them, but that younger' brother, 
how revolting ! who comes from slaughter with his hands smeared with, 
blood ! Such would be the verdict of the fleshly intellect, hut it w.oujd ba 
^[ delusion. Cain was rejected and his face was darkened; Abel wais 
accepted and honoured. " By faith Abel offered unto God a more excel- 
lent sacrifice than Cain." As there^ must he testimony where faith is in 
exercise, it follows that the will of dod, in regard to animal sacrifice, fiad 
been distinctly made known. Cain forgot, or ignored, in his offering the 
ruinous blight and moral darkness which had descended npon man and 
the earth, acting as if all the primal harmonies reigned' iq a sinless world. 
Abel, though his insight might be small or nil as to the underlying pro^ 
spective work which gave animal sacrifice a meaning, had simple futh in 
tie appointment of the Lord, and so was a spiritual worshipper. 'Id 
consequence the face and the spirit of the unbeliever were darkahefl by 
tumult, wrath and vindictiveness, and in the murder ot his. brother &a 
opened that crimson spring which becwne so great flind terrible a nyer 
before the age closed in the Deluge. , 

Cursed from the earth which received the blood o^ the slain Abd, and. 
driven out from the presence of the Lord, Gain, tfie vagabond wi^ the 
brand npon him which was at once revelation and protection, goes fortli to 
hb destiny. ^, ,. 

The sistb chapter of Genesis opens in this manner — " And, it cai^d tfj 
pass when men began to multiply on the face of fhe earth, and da^gb'toif^, 
were bora unto them, that the sons of God" si^w th^ daughters o( na^n ijiaji| 
they were fair, and they took them wives of all whicfa they chose." ". "Vke^fi 
were ^ants in the earth in those days ; and alto aifter tha'^ wbeu the abiu 
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of God came itt imto the danghtera of men, and they bare children to 
them, the same became mighty men which were of old, men of renown." 
We have lighted upon a document which haa been fraitful in controversy 
— not likely to be settled until our lights are greater. Some of the most 
profound doctors of the Jewish law, some of the memorable fathers of tha 
ChriBtian Church, and a few distinguished men of modem days have 
mingled in the conflict. It would neither be valour nor wisdom to ignore 
the dispute ; but we can do something better than take a side, viz., present 
an impartial and rapid ontline. of the arguments ou both sides, ami so 
provide the reader with materials for the formation of his own jadgment. 
The point in debate has been — Were the " sons of Qod " mortal men, or 
did they belong to another order of being? 

On the side of those who affirm ordinary mortality the ailment stands 
thus: — 

1. That the seed of Seth, who was the image and likeness of his father, 
were a right holy seed, and, from the birth of Enos, began to call by or 
upon the name of the Lord, which implied some public solemn worship — 
some assembly where sacrifice and prayer were added to the private 
reverence and devotion which had already prevuled. 

9. That such federation for worship in the midst of general license 
marked out the Sethites as the " sons of God;" not only did they call 
upon the name of the Lord, but they themselves were called and distin- 
gniabed by His name put upon them. 

S. That after a memorable period of protest against prevalent corruption, 
by worship and holiness and separation by marriage among themselves, 
they were seduced by the exceeding beauty of the women among the 
nngodly party and gradnally lost their purity and distinctive standing, 
even their assembly broken up and wrecked amid the encroaching un- 
godliness. 

4. That this demoralization of the Sethite " sons of God " was one of 
the chief moral causes which brought to a head the corruption of the 
human race, there being no longer any embodied protest against the 
impiety of the seed of Cain. 

On the other side it is argued : — 

1. That the language in respect to the multiplicatioh of men merely 
sets forth an increase of population on the face of the earth, without any 
regard to moral character, and that the "sons of God," in antithesis 
with the " daughters of men," indicates another order of being. In a 
Diinghng of the godly and the godless the "sons of men" would surely 
likewise have discovered the beauty of the " daughters of God." 

3. That so far as men are concerned, "sons of God" are much too 
early, anticipating the truth and reality more than two thousand five 
hundred years. There were no " sons of God " among men until the 
blood of the Bedeemer was shed, and the Holy Spirit given, and the 
Church of the first-bom manifest in Pentecostal power — " Behold what 
manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us that we should be 
called the " sons of God." 

3. That the meaning of " sons of God " on old covenant ground is 
determinate. When God created the world " the sons of God " shouted 
for joy — "when the 'sons of God' came to present themselves before 
tha Almighty," Satan likewise came. The form of the /ourtft in the 
furnace was like a " sou of God," explained in the same chapter as an 
angel. That such language invariably denotes on earlier order of being— 
the host of the living God. 
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4. That the anion of the godly and godless, though a sore evil, will not 

produce a race of giants ; esperience decides this, to say nothing of 
physiology. Dnt the result of the ancient disordei* was a race of beings 
immense in stature, combining the power and profligacy of their parentage, 
and complicating the evils of society by the most appalling \-ioleuce. 

5. That Jade confirms this view when he speaks of the " angels nho 
kept not their first estate," the manner in which they siuned beiag 
indicated in the context — for the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrha 
" in like manner went after alraugo flesh." 

Whichever of the views be sound, the universat corraption was a fact. 
Mid equally the universal punishment. " And God looked upon th» 
earth, and, behold, it was corrupt; for all flesh had corrupted his way 
npon the earth. And God said unto Noah, the end of all flesh is come 
before me ; for the earth is filled with violence through them ; and, behold, 
I will destroy them with the earth." The seventh chapter of Genesis givea 
inch a comprehensive and sweeping description of the death of all men 
uid all cattle and all living thingit on the face of the earth, that we are not 
snrprised that the mass of readers insist that the whole world was sub- 
merged. But when we come to meditate on the matter, it does uot seem 
rBBunable to conclude that America, Europe and Africa should be aub- 
mer^ed in order to destroy the inhabitants of Central Asia. 

If the penalty be as wide as the guilt, and it include all humanity except 
the souls saved in the ark, that seems to meet all the requirments of the 
iBrrative ; and it is worth notice, that Stillingfleet and other able men had 
taken such ground before the geologists began to insist that the interior 
Btmcture contained no evidence of a deluge prevailing over the whole 
snrfitce of the globe. Geology, however, while establishing a series of 
catastrophes on the earth in early ages, does by no means exclude 
the last and greatest of them. As to the wide difrusion of tradition 
among the descendants of Noah who replenished the world, Alexander von 
Humboldt bears emphatic testimony ; and he is a most uueKoepU enable 
witness, being a person of encyclopedic information aad by no means 
distinguished for faith in ancient supernatural verities. He says — " The 
traditions of the deluge held by the human race, which we find scattered 
over the face of the earth like the ruins of a great shipwreck, are of the 
greatest moment in the philosophy of history. The cosmogonic traditions 
of the nations have everwhere the same character, — a family resemblance 
"hich produces astonishment. In the main, with respect ta the deetruc- 
^OQ of the animated creation and the renewal of nature, the traditions 
hardly vary at all, though every nation gives them a peculiar local colour- 
ing. On the great continents and the smallest islands , of the Pacific it is. 
believed that the men who were saved fled to the highest mountain in 
the neighbourhood ; and the event always seems the more recent the more 
nttcultured the people, and the less the distance the knowledge they have 
of themselves goes back." 

It would be impossible by language to set forth adequately the wild 
alarm, the strange growing horror, the helplessness, or the collected 
despair of the masses, as the penal waters closed in upon them, pursuing 
them to cliff or mountain with wrath not to be assuaged and vengeance 
from which there could be no deliverance. 

We rather turn with pleasure and relief to that ship of life and hope 
which carried the mariners of faith into a new world. The Lord shut thsm 
np, and no storm ascending or descending from rifted earth or blackened 
heavens could barm the inviolate wtnotoary. It is in a similar tranai- 
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tional manner that the water of baptism carries men of faith from the dty 
of deBtractioti into the heavenliea with Chriat Jesns. " Eight aonls wen 
saved bj water. So the aatitjpe — baptism — doth also now save as, not 
tiie putting awa; the filch of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscieuee 
toward Crod b; the resarrection of Christ from the dead." . G. G. 

{To be txntmued.) 



P. FERGUSON AND HIS CO-PBESBYTERS. 

Thx Rev. Fergos Ferguson, of Dalkeith, whose exposition of 1 Petei 
iii. 19. has created much alarm among many of his co-presbyters, and 
evoked their bitter opposition, was again before them at a special meetlDg 
held in Edinburgh on the 90th March last. The committee who had 
keen previously appointed to consider the apeech of Mr. Ferguson on the 
passive mentioned, laid their report on the table, pointing out that ilie 
Tiews of Mr. Ferguson were in opposition to the doctrines of the Church. 
Dr. Davidson moved that the report be not adopted, and among other 
objections to it he stated that it could not be received with confidence, 
as the committee repeatedly complained of the difficulty they felt in 
apprehending the meaning of Mr. Ferguson's language. He was 
convinced that the presbytery would not do a wise or safe thing if they 
adopted the report. For, if it were adopted it must he followed up, either 
with a libel or with some other process, and how that process might end 
he at least had no idea. A counter motion was proposed that Mr. 
Ferguson be called upon to disavow the sentiments which were found 
otgectionable, and admonish him to be more careful in future. After 
considerable discussion Mr. Ferguson made a statement in delence, and 
ai^ed that his views had been seriously misapprehended. His speech 
was bold and stirring, and the following extracts will show how deeply 
Mr. Ferguson desires a return to " the simplicity and spirituality of the 
apostolic age," and how satbfied he ia that a human basis of union, with 
its " hard and fast " lines, should he altogether ignorpd : — 

"I am lorry thU I cannot agree wif.b tSr. Brodie in hia definition of ■ rerolatJon. A 
i^OToIntion i> limply the turning of a thing completelj around. VtitA ia the fint and 
■impleat definition that con be given, and it shows that lir. Bfodie'i definition homt, 
wientifio point of view ii radicall; wrong ; for v. revolution can take place, as we sea in 
tlie heavenly bodiei, without inrolving a trough change in Ihe eyatem— (a laugh) — W 
that autttera beoome euentiall; difi*ereBt from what they were iMfore; and, ou the other 
hand, the moat thorough changea ve thoae whioh are effected without revolution. 
btdsedt VI ahiolute Trvolution only bringa matten round to the point from which the; 
atarted. It ie very much the eame in the aphere of religioua opinion. All etiating 
UieotOf^el mi^ht be iwept awa;, and the vital inlfiregta of religian remain very much 
where they irtre. If we could onlv have a revolution ao complete as to bring ije round 
foU oiiole to the aimplicitj and apintuality of the apostolic ago, it would, I thin^, be an 
iafiuite UetBing to the world. (Apnkuse.) Ia not Ohriatianitj founded upiKi eternally 
eatahlished &ota 7 Whj, then, all theae alarming and hysterical out^niea, M if the 
»|nritual intereat* of the world were in a hazardous condition whenayer men <terc b> pee^ 
<Xf mntter, except aa ha* been preaoribed for them himdreda of years ago ? (Applause.) 

"C(oingon io assume the point that ouglit to be proved, we have repeatiolj hesrf 
hinta to the eflM that the proper and honourable thing to do is to resign one's cliarge- 
.y be peimitted to ssy that that is not the view I take oC the Church or tiie Chrisliu 

.-atry. ^e that has put hjs hand to the plough miiet ^pt look tMpk. in that wMi *^^ 

a inan, earnestly ploughing the field of truUi and duly, finds sometliiog wLich ba 
thinks bM not been soScienily attended to, hp ou|;lit, I think, to coll attention to it, and 
not abandon his calling. When an ofBeer of a regiment diacovere what he deems « ne' 
DoinC of advantage over the enemy, must he cast up hia commisaion on that aorountP 
If the Chiui^fh wen a seoular asBooiatiiw founded on a human arrangemeul and mgra. 
rpliuit^^y tfO^gKt, a ipo)^, got nfi tp oomp^ with. the. oldef . i^ahji^mfnt oa.(W| 
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other lide of ths ataest, Own ft nu^oritj of ili memben nigkt have the right to expol 
•ajone whs loggMtad an eoWgeaiflDt of ita bMii ; bat if the Chureh it the hoiuehold 
of faith — » brothti^aod under one Father — then, I think, in sncb a bouaehold, conBderce, 
and charitj, tni fbrbearuice ought to be nnpreme g and wban an appeal ii made to that 
irtiioh ii higher thu all oreedi of oomputa, moh &□ appeal ought to be receired not 
with m^Mioii, bat with reepeol. It is the word of the Father, utd not the mere 
wnnpaot of the brethren, that ought to decide the matter." 

The reanlt of th« disoussion was thst Dr. DaridBou's motion waa 
carried by 31 to 18. Several members protested and appealed to the 
Synod, and what the deeision of that august assembly will be remains to 
ba seen. T. Y. M. 

EntABKS. 

Mr. Ferguson certainly looks backward *ith a loi^ing eye to the 
"simplicity and spiritqality of the apostolic age," a retura to which, he 
cpi^ider«, would be a bl^uR to the world. Thus looking and thus 
considering, it may seem, to him, very consistent to set at naught all 
fanman compilations of doctrine and to prefer the unadulterated milk of 
the word. But still after all Jw is not consistent. He deems it the duty 
of a ChrtBtiau minister to go right on in learning and teaching truth, la 
this he is right. H^ protests against viewing the Church as " founded on 
h B^Fs vohintary compact, a society got up to ccunpete with the older 
Estabttehment on the other side of the street, in which case " its members 
might have the right to expel everyone who suggested an enlargement of 
its basis." In this there is a strange conunlngling of rifjht and wrong. 
V tt be applied to the Church of God. then the right to " enlarge its 
basis " must be denied to everyone who doea not come attended by the 
" signs of an apostle." If spoken of the Presbyterian Church, then it is 
altogether inapplicable ; for that church is founded on a " human 
compact," and it may not rei^uire a very wide atretch o£ ths imaginatioa 
to. see it as a " society gat up to compete with the older Esiablishment oa 
the other side of the sireet.' That church has its Confession of Faith. 
which is not the product of Inspiration, but a purely human documfflit. 
Now a man whose faith is not in accord with that confession has no right 
in that, church. If within it, he should not remain : if out of it, he oi^ht 
not to enter- Let Mr. Fei^uson, if his wish he for the " simplicity of the 
apostolic age," find os plant a church which boa no standard save th» 
Bible, no, confession othqr than the form of sound words written by 
inspii-ed men ; no politiy save that which appertained to ths first churches. 
Then his. brethren, should they consider him to err in doctrine, will 
appeal only to the Bible, and if he cannot be condemned thereby he muab 
remain unconilomned. But that ia not the right of any man in the. 
Church of Ronje, nor in the Church of Englaud, nor in that of Scotland^ 
nor in that of any church which, adopts as. a standard the Westminster or. 
ftny other confession- Ed. 



DR. STOCK AND. INFANT BAPTISM.* 

THKfi)llowiBS letter waa sent to us n few weeks ago: — 

Dbix SiBSi — la four impuaiuoa. of Fehruarj I7th joa give a qiMtaiHon from Df. 

9tai:\ ae oineir, ai^ofnent, for believare' bapliuo — viii, th«t " none of the dialingiiiahedi 

Fathera, qf th^ aacljr churcli were tiap^ed in infancj," and there are meationedi 

" Athanastua, Baail. Qregorj' Nazianzen, ChrjBOBtom, Neatoriui, Ambrose, Jerome and 

■ A loliv ftOB Dr. Uotk in the Fmnini prtKnled «■ an ireaTiioni ainmit mbnt bipiiim, tlnl "mm* of 
tht diituijiuighed FxUiin nf tl^e wrli chiiTch veie bapticed. in lalmcy." Hii lettu liuprwluud thsrepl) ui 
rc}ouiilei here giyta. Tlie irgninent of Or, Slock ii not new. Hat Ue piuenti mtinj fUla in k conUMed ( 
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Aogostiiie." Before I go further I ilull be obliged if Dr. Stock, or any othar Mend -will 
ioform me how manj of the abore-mentioiied fathers (Gregory HuiBiitea exeepted) 
were ehildren of Cbrietim minieten P and (Jbo, where it ia to be learoed thnt all of tiem, 
M Br. Stock nffirmi, were baptized nhen grown np P 

Now, I think, in matters of doubt it ia alwaji beat to go to the fooiitiuii head, and, ii 
Dr. Stook hM referred to the Father! liring in the fourth century, I beg to prfer and 
qiiote from those of the second and third oentnrica. IrenBos, a disciple of Polycarp, 
who was a disciple of the apostle John, says " Christ came to sare us all bj Hims^, sU, 
1 say, infant* and young children, boys and young men, and old men," (see Ed. Qrabbii, 
Oxford, 170S) and Cyprian, living in the earl; part of the third century, says "If 
to the greatest of sinners, and to Uiose who have offiinded Qi>d a long time, yet sflo- 
words beliere in Him, remlBsion of sin is granted [and no One is debarred from reoeiring 
biptiim and grace), how much more ought not those benefits to be denied to an infant, 
who, being but newly bom, bath ai yet no way sinned, except that being bom in the 
flesh aooonling to Adam he hath contracted the contagion of the old death from his 
very birth ; who is the more easily admitted to receive remission of sin upon this rerr 
■coount, because he bath no sins of his own to be remitted, but onlj those of others, 
<«ee FeUs ed„ Oxford, 1662). 

Plenty of undoubted proof of infant baptism in the early Christian Churoh can be 
found in any complete work on the catacombs of Rome. I will close my remarks by 
citing a part of Plinj'a oalebrftted letter to Trajan, written about seventy years after 
Christ's death : — " I have," said he, '* been present at the examination of the Christians, 
.... aor are m; doubts email whether there ba not » distinction to be made 
between the ^et of the accused, and whether tendet youtlt ought to have the'samtf 
punishment with strong men." And, again, ha says "there are many (Christian*) of 
BTcry age, of every rank, and of both sexes." 

Margate. JOSM SsiSUS. 

We append Dr. Stock's reply — 

The evidence, that infant baptism cannot have been known in the 
Apostolic Church, aeems to me to amonnt to a demonstration. 

liBt us go at once to " tke/ounlain head " as Mr, Heam desirea. 

1. The Evangelists contain no allusion to the institution of such a rite. 
On the contrary they " give no sign " on that question, vrhen (supposing 
infant baptism to be in harmony with God's will), they must have spoken. 
When children are brought to Christ He blesses tbem, but says nothing 
to their anxious parents about baptizing them. In the last commission 
not a word is said about baptizing infanta with their " discipled " parents. 
The Acts of the Apostles are silent as death, when they must have alluded 
to the rite of infant baptism, supposing it to have existed. The contro- 
versies about the perpetuity of circumcision could not have arisen had 
the apostles from the beginning taught that infant baptism had come in 
the room of infant circumcision ; but, supposing such a controversy to have 
arisen through ignorance, it would have been immediately settled by a 
reference to the substitution of the one rite for the other. Yet at the 
council held at Jerusalem to consider this controversy, no soch solution 
was oven hinted at by any of the inspired debaters. (See Acts zv.) The 
epistles present the same remarkable absence of all allusions to such a 
ceremony as infant baptism, where some reference must have been made 
to it, if it wore the nniversal practice in the Apostolic Church. Parents 
are often admonished about Uieir duties to their children, not once are 
they reminded to baptize them in infancy. No passing allusion is made 
that even implies the esistence of such a practice. No plea, or exhorta- 
tion, or argument is based upon it. In short, the New Testament is 
absolutely dumb as to any incidental reference to the then existence oi 
infant baptism ; and is so especially in cases where allusion must have 
been made to it, supposing it to have been practised. The households 
baptized were households of " believers," and " brethren " ; such house- 
holds as may be found in all our larger Baptist churches. 

St. The Apostolical Fathers, Clement, Polycarp, and Jgnatins, who 
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constitate the first connecting link between the Apostolic Ghnich and 
oorBelves, are eqnallj silent as to the existence of infant baptism in their 
day. There ia not a word in any of their preserved writings about the 
observance of such a rite by the chorches of that era. And (like the New 
Testament), they too, are silent where they must have spoken, supposing 
the ceremony to have been then in oniversal practice. As, for example, 
trhen Clement, in his second Epistle, three times refers to baptism as 
tbe seal of the Christian profession. 

3. The quotation from Irenfens given by Mr. Hearn does not touch the 
question in dispute. Baptists believe that Christ came to save infants. 
That, however, does not imply their right to baptism. The whole passage 
in IreOffius reads thus : — " For He came to save all by himself— ail, I say, 
who through him are bom again unto God ; infants, and little children 
and boys, and yonng men ; and old men. Therefore, He passed through 
eveiy age, and for infants was made an infant (thus) sanctifying infants ; 
mong little children (He became), a little child, (ihus) sanctifying those 
who are of this same age, aad at the same time presented them an 
eiample of piety and integrity, and obedience; among young men (He 
bftunie) a young man, prodacing an example for young men and sanctify- 
ii^them to tbe Lord." There is not a word here about baptism. It is 
> owre petizio prmdipn to say that the clause " Qui fvr Eum renatcunter in 
Dwm" — ""Who through Him are born agiun unto God" — means, 
"Who through baptism are born again unto God." The argument of 
Ireoffius is simply that Jesus sanctified every age by Himself passing 
through it. But what has that to do with the question before us ? The 
Armament, as Mr. Hearn employs it, would entitle every age to baptism, 
urespectively of faith in the recipient. Ireneus was bom about aji. 110, 
uid died at Lyons about 302. He was a disciple of Polycarp, who was a 
disciple of the apostle John. 

4. The letter of Pliny the Younger to the Emperor Trajan, written 
about seventy years after our Iiord's Ascension (Liber x. Ep. xcvii.) contains 
not a particle of evidence that Christians of the apostolic age baptized 
their infants. The Osford edition of 1708 reads : — " I have never 
(nmgvam) been present at the examinations ot tbe Christians, therefore I 

>m ignorant nor have I a little hesitated whether there 

shonld not be a distinction made between ages, whether those of tender 
jears [tmteri) should in no way be discriminated from older people 

(roiuMwrtfcus) For many persons of every age, of every rank, 

»nd of both sexes, are placed, and will be placed, in peril of their lives." 

Here is nothing about infant baptism. All that Pliny tells us is, that 
many of those who had made the Christian profession were very young. 
Church history, indeed, iuforms us, that some of the most heroic martyrs 
of the faith iu early days were comparitive children. That children of 
tender years were baptized in the early Church is evident ; but then these 
children were invariably such bs " walked in the truth " (John ii. 1, 4, 13). 
Baptists have too generally substituted what they call Eidult baptism for 
believers' baptism. The New Testament and the Apostolic Church know 
nothing of adult baptism, mt^rely as such, but they both recognize the 
right of all who personally repent, believe, and " walk in the truth," of 
however tender an age, to the holy ordinance of baptism. A child of 
anflioient intelligence to trust and love the Saviour is old enough to be 
baptized. We ourselves have known two children, a brother and sister, 
one nine and the other eleven yeara of age, baptized on a profession of 
feith; and why not? we say. 
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6. The groond is thus cleared np to the a^e of Tertullian, who was horn, 
probably at Carthage, about a.d. 170, and died about 240. Tertullian is 
the first Father who makes unmistakeable allusion to the existence or BUch 
a rile as infant baptism ; and he refers to it aa an innovation then comiug 
into practice, and dissuades from it as fraught with great peril. It ia 
remarkable, too, tliat the first practice of infant baptism was connected with 
the nse of sponsors, who repented and beliered for the child. Dissenting 
Pfedobaptists, therefore have no just occasion to take exception to the ute 
of sponsors in the established Episcopal Church and in the Church of 
Home ; for the first infant baptism practise<) in the professing church was 
cl^irlj sponsorial in its character. Faith and repentance were still 
ret;arded as pre-reqnisites to baptism, but as they could not be 
had from the infant they were accepted from sponsors. The teachinga 
of the catechism of the Established Church, however repugnant to 
the feelings of Evangelical Pfedobaptist Dissenters, have the merit 
of presenting the earliest defence of infxnt baptism' that ecclesiastical 
history furnishes. The practice of baptizing infants clearly arose out of 
the heretical doctrines of sacramental efficacy and priestly power. In a 
later age, St. Augustine of Hippo defended sponsorial faith for an infant 
in these terms — He, the infant, " credit in altera qui peceavit in alUro," 
believes in another — i.e., the sponsor, who sinned in another, i.e., Adam. 
(HagMibach's History, vol. ii. p. 83. 

Tertullian reasons thus : — " Why is it necessary that sponsors as well 
should be brought into peril, who themselves by death may abandon their 
promises, or may he deceived by the growth of a corrupt disposition? 
The Lord indeed says, do not hinder them from coming to me ! Let 
them come, then, provided that they are growing np ; let them come 
provided that they are learning, provided that they are being taught 
whence they come ; let them become Christians (with Tertullian this is 
eijuivaleut to let them he baptized) when they shall have become able H> 
know Christ. Why should an innocent (i.£., infantile) age hasten to the 
remission of srns T' (De Baptismo, Works, Paris folio edition, 1580.} 

This passage amounts to a demonstration that infant baptism was not 
an apostolical usage received by the church firom the first. Had it been 
BO it wDuM not have been opposed by such a man as Tertullian, who 
professed great reverence for everything apostolical. It was clearly in the 
time of Tertntlian a then commencing innovation. 

6. That Cyprian, who was converted to Christianity in A.n. 346, and 
died in a.d. 968, defended infant baptism is, of course, not disputed by us. 
He was one of those who added the weight of his authority to the new 
practice. But the fact that orthodox Fathers are thus found at first taking 
diflerent sides in this controversy, proves that infant baptism cannot have 
been apostolical. Had it been apostolical, no dispute of the kind could 
have arisen in that early age. The rite would have been accepted by all 
as a matter of course. 

That the ceremony did not at first make rapid progress is obfions boJa 
the fact that, so far as we can ascertain, none of the distinguished Fathers 
of the early church were baptized in infancy. This is the more remarkable 
because most of them had devout Christian parents, and yet we have tbe 
record of their baptism after conversion. Clearly, then, in those godly 
families infant baptism must have been unknown. Some of these Fathers 
were the children of Christian ministers, and yet remained nnbaptized until 
they were upwards of twenty years of age. 

We give the following caaea as iUustrations- of this argomeltt, bttt others' 



might he adduced. Three notable and undoubted examples shall first be 
given in a very condensed form from the Western Church. We take them 
in their chronological order: — 

St. Ambbobb : born at Milan a.d. S40, died Bishop of Milan, a.d. 397 ; 
was the child of Chrisiian parents of noble rank, but waa not baptized 
o^til the year 374, when he was thirty-four ; ear old. The people of Milan 
actually elected him bishop by acclamation while he was yet only a cate- 
chumen ; and his baptism and the subsequent ecclesiastical steps had lo be 
hurried on that he might be qualified for the episcopal office. (The reader 
may consult the English Cyclopedia, by Charles Knight; the Encyclopfedia 
Britannica; Articles, AmbrosLus, St; Dean Milman's History of Chris- 
tianity, vol. iii. pp. S41 — 343 ; Biographie Universelle Ancienne et 
Moderne; Paris, 18H ; Article, Ambroise (S.); Socrates, Eccle. Hist. p. 
351 ; Bobn's Trans., &e., &e.) 

St. Juroub : Bom about the year 331 at Stridon on the confines of 
Pannonia and Dalmatia, and died in 430. He was the son of rich Christian 
parents. While a youth he left home to study literature at Kome, where 
he was converted and baptized when about twenty-five years of age. |See 
the Encyclopsedia Brituinica : General Biogrupby, by Dr. John Aikin and 
odiers : Article, Jerome. St. ; Biographie Universelle, &c., ; Article, Jerome, 
St. Hieronymus ; Dean Milman's History of Christianity, vol, iii. p. 3S4, 
note ; a seeunda nativilale means from Jerome's baptism, &c.) 

St. AcousTifiE, of Hippo : Bom in the year a54, died in 430. His 
parents were Christians of respectable raak. In his childhood he was 
attacked by a dangerous illness ; he entreated to be baptized ; his mother 
Monica took the aUrm ; all was prepared for that solemn ceremony,, bul 
on his recovery it was deferred, and Augustine remained in the hnmhle 
rank oi catechumen. He was baptized by St. Ambrose at Milan in 387, 
when thirty-three years old. His mother Monica was one of the brightest 
ornamenis of the early church. The whole case shows clearly that the 
doctrine of sacramental efficacy was the parent of infant baptism. (See 
Dean Milman's History of Christianity, vol. iii. pp. 373 — 276; Encyclopffldia 
Brittanica ; the English Cycloptedia, C. Knight ; Biographie Universelle, 
&c., &c. ; Article, Augustine, St. ; Neander, Eccle. Hist., vol. iii., p. 321, 
&C-) ^c.) 

Our next examples shall be taken from the Eastem Division of early 
Christendom. 

St. Athanasids : Bom probably in Alexandria and about the year 294 ; 
died in 873. The anecdotes related of his childhood would seem to indi- 
cate that be must have had pious parents, and have received a Christian 
education (Socrates : Ecule. Hist. li. c. IS). He afterwards entered the 
house of Ailexaader, Archbishop of Alexandria by whom be was baptized 
and made his secretary. His after-life is well known. Alban Butler affirms 
that " his parents where Christians remarkable for their virtues." His 
case must, however, be held to be somewhat doubtful. (Biographie Univer- 
selle, &a., &,c.. Article, Atbanaae, S. ; Tillemont's Memoires pour servir a 
I'histoire ecclesiastiijue, &a. Dr. Arnold, of America, maintains that the 
case of Athanasius is an illustration of our argument.) 

St. Efhbbi* of Edbbsa : — Died in 378. Alban Butler in his lives of 
the Saints, &c., snys, Bphrem was born of parents who " were ennobled by 
the blood of Martyrs iti their family, and had themselves both confessed 
Christ before the persecutors, under Diiiclesiun or his successors. They 
consecrated Epbrem to God from his cradle, like auother Samuel, but he 
was eighteen years old when he was baptized-" St. Ephrem's ancestors 
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appear to have been Cfarislians, at least two generations deep. 

St. Basil, the Gbbat': Bom in CfBsarea, in Cappadocia, in 329, died 
in 379. His father was an eminent Christian of CEesarea ; his mother waa 
St. Kmmelia, his sister waa St. Macrina, and his brothers Bt. Gregory of 
Nyssa, and St. Peter of Sabaste. His more remote ancestors, too, onmbered 
among them other saints — a saintly family truly 1 He studied literature 
in the province of Pontua, then in Constantinople, and afterwards at Athens. 
"Jfreful la baptmns en S57 ," (he received baptism in 857,) when about 28 
years old. He afterwards became Archbishop of Ccesarea in Cappadocia. 
(See Biograpbie Universelle &c., &c., Tillemont's Memoires, &c., Dean 
Milman's History of Christianity, vol iii. p. 194 ; Life of Basil prefixed to 
bis works ; Wall's History of IiiTant Baptism, vol. ii. ch. S, Wall ftuls to set 
aside this case.) 

St. OBBaoKT of Naziakzuu : Born in Cappadocia about 334, died in 
889. His father was Bishop of Nazianznm at the time of yonng Gregory's 
birth, and his mother was the pious Nonna. " Their first bom son, whom 
they had long yearned after, was carried soon after his birth to the altar 
of the Church, where they placed a rolmne of the Gospels in his hands, 
and dedicated him to the service of the Lord." (Neander's Eccle. HisL 
vol. iii. p. 331.) Bnt he was not then baptized. He left home in yooth 
to pursue his studies in other schools of learning, was absent some years, 
and, on his return was baptized by his &Uier in the church at Nazianznm. 
He must have been at this time thirty years of age. And this though 
his father was a bishop ! (End. Britt. ; General Biography, by Dr., John 
Aikin and others ; Vie de S. Oregorie de Nazianze, par Herment, Paris, 
1675; Dean Mibnan's History of Christianity, vol. iii. p. 196. Wall 
admits this case but grudgingly.) 

St. Johk Chribobtou : Bom at Antioch about the year 347, died in 
407. His parents were both Christians, but his mother was left a widoir 
when John was yet a child. She brought him up carefully in the Cliristian 
&ith. He studied for the bar and practised the legal profession for a 
short time at Antioch, bnt was subsequently baptized by Miletius, the 
Bishop of Antioch, and was appointed by him a reader in the chorch. He 
afterwards became Bishop of Constantinople. (Encycl. Brit. ; General 
Biography by Dr. John Aikin and others ; Tillemont's Memoires, &c. ; 
Dean Milman's Hist. Christianity, Vol. IIL p. 306 ; Grotins annot. in 
Matt, six.) 

Nestobius : his early history is obscure, but points to the inference 
that his parents must have been Christians, However we shall lay no 
Btresa upon his case, as we have nothing certain upon that important 
point of the argument. The same remark applies to the case of NEOTASins, 
who was elected Bishop of Constantinople, not having been as yet baptized. 
This election immediately followed the resignation of the see by Gregory 
Nazianzen. (Wall's Hist. Inf. Bapt. vol. ii. o. 3.) A similar incident 
occured at Gsesarea in Cappadocia, in a.d. 361, when one Eusbbius, a civil 
magistrate of the place, a Christian, bnt not yet baptized, was elected 
bishop by the popular party. (See Neander Eccl. Hist. vol. iii. p. 31T, 
note.) 

The five Eupf.bobs mentioned by Mr. Daille — ^viz., Constantine, Con- 
stantiua, Gratian, Valentinian the Second, and Theodosius the First, are 
illustrations of onr argument, notwithstanding all Mr. Wall's efforts to set 
them aside. (See bis Hist. &c., vol. ii. c. 8). 

Edsebidb, Bishop of Vercelli, in Piedmont, had a Christian father, for 
he was summoned to Bome by Dioclesian in 303 to be tried as a Christian. 
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On his way to the imperial citj be died. His son Ensehiaa wss afterwards 
baptized in adult age by Ensebins, BiBbop of Borne, and finally became 
Bishop of Vercelli. (Biographie UuniTeraelle, &c., &c.) 

The Nicene Coancil (a.d. 336) in its second canon ordered that no one 
after being insCrncted for a short time, and tben baptized, should for 
the future, has bad been done before, he ordained a presbyter or a bishop ; 
for sometime was neceaaary for tbe probation of a catechluoaen, and a Still 
longer tnal was requisite after baptism. 

llie Cooncil of tiardica (a.d. 347) in its tenth canon directed that " if 
a person of wealth, or from the arena of tbe forum, wished to become a 
bishop, he should not attain to that ofiice until he had gone through the 
fimctions of a reader, deacon, and presbyter, and spent sufficient time in 
each of these offices>to make proof of his faith and temper." (Neander, 
EmI. Hist. vol. iii. p. 314). 

In this brief paper we have cited three coses of the election of persons 
uat yet baptiiied, to episcopal sees — viz.. Ambrose, Nectarius, and 
EusebiuB. Such cases led to the adoption of the above canons. 

We take it then as proven, that infant baptism was not an apostolic 
iuB^tution, but came into vogue at a post-apostolic era, and was for some 
time after its first introduction very far from being universally observed, 
either in the East or in the West, by Christian parents, or even by 
Christian ministers in their families. 

Let tbe two most learned of modem ecclesiastical historians, both 
Feedobaptists, be heard in confirmation. 

" Baptism was at first administered only to adults, as men were 
accustomed to oonceive baptism and faith as strictly connected. There 
does not appear to be any reason for deriving infant baptism from an 
apostolical inatitution, and tbe recognition of it which followed somewhat 
kter, as an apostolical tradition, serves to confirm this hypothesis." 
(Neander, Eccle. Hist. vol. i. p. 480, Bohn's Trana.) " In the last years of 
Ihe second centuiy Tertullian appears as a zealous opponent of infant 
baptism; a proof that the practice was not universally regarded as an 
apostolical institution, for otherwise Tertnllian would hardly have ventnred 
to express himself so strongly against it." (Ibid. p. 433.) 

" Infant baptism — as we have observed that the fact was already towards 
the close of tbe preceding period — was now [period a.d. 313 — B90] gener- 
ally recognised as an apostolical institution ; but fi^m tbe theory on this 
point we can draw no inference with regard to tbe practice. It was still 
very far from being the case, especially in the Greek Church, that infant 
baptism, although acknowledged to be necessary, was generally introduced 
into practice." (Neander, Eccle. Hist. vol. iii. 453, Bohn's Trans.) 

" The ancient formula of baptism originated in a period when infant 
baptism had as yet no existence, and had been af^rwards applied, without 
alteration, to children, because men shrunk from undertaking to intro- 
duce any change iu the consecrated formula established by apostoHcal 
anthority, though Christians were by no means agreed as to tbe sense in 
which they applied this formula " (Ibid. vol. iv., pp. 4S8, 439). So far 
the great Neander. 

"The passages from Scripture which are thought to intimate that 
infant baptism had come into use iu the primitive church are doubtful 
and prove nothing — viz., Mark x. 14, Matt, xviii. 4 — 6, Acts ii. 88, 39, 41, 
Actsz. 48, 1 Cor. i. 16, Col. ii. 11, 13. Nor does the earliest passage 
occurring in the writings of tbe Fathers (Iremeus adv. Hcer. ii. aSJ afford 
Uy decisive proo£ It only expresses the beaatiini idea that Jesus jras 
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Bedeemer in every stage of life and for every stage of life ; but it does not 
say that He redeemed children b; the Water of baptiam, unless the term 
renasd be interpreted by the moat arbitrary petitio prijtoipii to refer to 
baptism." (Hagenbach, History of Doctrinea, vol. i,, pp. 193, 194.) , 
"Infant baptism had not come into general use prior to the time of i 
Tertullian. Though a atrenuoos advocate of the doctrine of origin^ sin, , 
he nevertheless opposed pEedobaptisra." (Ibid. p. 190.) This is tha 1 
witness of the learned professor in the University oi Basle. 

Such is our case. We submit it for what it is worth. To the writer, 
at least, it seems uaaaswerable, and should forever settle the controveny 1 
with those who repudiate Church authority as a co-ordinate power with i 
the New Testament. 



WAR AND CHBISTIANITY—CAN A CHRISTIAN BE A 
SOLDIER?* 

I AU anxious in reference to this interesting queetion, thus timely intro- 
duced in the EccUdatUcal Obterver. Permit me to estiact from a paper at 
hand some amount of testimony aa to the faith, in this partionlar, of tin 
early Christians — 

" With respect to the opinions of the first Christian Writers after tin 
Apostles, or of those who are usually called the Fathers of the Chnreb, 
relative to War, 1 believe we shall hud them slike for nearly three bmt- 
dred years, if not a longer period. Justin the Martyr, one of the earLest 
of those in the second century, considers War as unlawM. He msken, 
also, the devil the author of all war. 

Tatian, who was the disciple of Justin, in bis oration to the dreeb, 
speaks in the same terms on the same subject. 

From the different expressions of Clemens, of Alexandria, a ccmtempo- 
rary of the latter, we collect his opinion to be decisive also against the 
lawfulness of war. 

Tertullian, who may be mentioned next in order of tine, strongly 
condemned the practice of bearing arms. I shdl give one or two eitrscu 
from him on this subject. In his Dissertation ' on the Worshnp of Idols,' 
he says, ' Though the soldiers came to John and received a certain fi>nB 
to be observed, and though the centurion believed, yet Jesus Christ, bj 
disarming Peter, disazmul every soldi^ afterward ; for custom never 
sanctions an nnlawftil act.' And in his ■ Soldier's Garland,' he ssys, 
' Can a soldier's life be lawful, when Christ has pronounced, that he wlx) 
lives by the sword shall perish by the sword ? Can one who professes the 
peace^le doctrines of the gospel be a soldier, when it is his duty sot so 
much as to go to law ? And shall he who is not to revenge his own wrongs 
be instrumental in bringing others into chains, imprisonment, torture, 
d^ath?' 

Cyprian, in his Epistle to Danstus, speaks thus — ' Suppose thyself 
with me on the top of some very exalted eminence, and fi:om thence look- 
ing down upon the appearances of things below. The things thou wiH 
principally <^eevre will be the highways beset with robbers, the seas «i^ 
pirates ; encampments, marches, and all the terrible forms of war and 
bloodshed. When a single murder is committed it shall be deemed, 

Iu'dSiiiI tliit It B not u b« decided br a mHB '-ihovorbudL" and (bat 
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[rarlnfm, a orima ; but thai crime shall aamnenee » fittm when cCftB'- 
liitted onder the siiolter of pnbKc antitority : bo that piAriiifaiDeBt is tuA 
rated hy tbe meaatire of gniU ; but the mere euormom the eke of tbe 
mekedaeis is, bo mui^ Lh« greater is the chanee of impoKtty.' 

Laebnitius, who lived some time after Gy^iitia, in his Trektise (Xn- 
cankag tho tme wonthip of God, aaye, * it can never be ]&>wfal for ft 
r^inaans man to go to war, whose wflrfitre ia in rtghteonaneBa its^f.' 

To ^se maj be added Arcfaelaaa, Amhroae, GhryBOBtom, Jerome ui4 
C^l, ail of whom were of opinion tJiat it wu nalawful for Christiana to 
gotoww. 

With ivspeet to the practice of the early Christians, wbich is the aext 
pnnt to be considered, it may be obftorred, that there is no well 
nthrattcated instsBce npon recard of Cbnetiuis entering the army for 
nearly the two first centuries ; but it is true, on Che other hand, diat thtt}' 
had deoliDed the military profeasion, as rae in whi^ it wna not lawM for 
them to engage. 

The first speeieB of evidence to this point may be found in the following 
i»m, whidi reflnh from about the year ITO, to abont the year 198. OassiUa 
W rebelled agninst the Emperor Veraa, and was BlHio in a short tiau 
iflcnrarde. Clodius Albinus in one part of the world, and PeBoenBtus 
Ni^ is another, had rebelled against the Emperor SebernB, and both 
VHs slain. Now suspi<»oii lell, as it always did in these times, if anyUiing 
vent wrong, «pon Ae Christians, as having been conoemed upon these 
o«au<His. But Temllisn telia ns, in hia ' Discourse to Suapnla,' that 
tUg SQipteion vnn totally gronodleBs. ■ You defkmed US|' (Christians) sttyg 
be, 'by charging us with having been gnilty of treason to oar era^rors ; 
W not ft Christian could be found in any of the rebel tufttiea, whetber 
Mmnniiided by Caasius, Aibinas, or Niger.' These, t^n, are important 
facU, for the armies in question ware very axtensive. Cassitts was ttMter 
oCall Syria, witit its fonr Legions; Niger, of the Asiatie &nd Egy^itm 
Wii» ; and Albivns, of those of Britain : Which Iiegioua tcm^sr oon* 
t*ined between ft third and a half of the standing Legions of Some ; anil 
the eivcnmBtilDce, that so Christrui was ro be found in them, is the more 
ranarica^le, beeauae, according to the same rertulliftn, ChristJAnlty had 
then spread over almost the whete of the known world. 

A second species of evidence, may be collected from expresBiOBS and 
^eolarotioDS in the worte of oert«in authors of those times. Justin the 
Martyr, and Tatian, maike distinctione between soldierB and CfarisUuiS ; 
itid Clentens, of Al«»n4ria, gi<re3 the Christians, who wera (?eBtemporary 
with him, tho f^pellation of the 'Peaceable,' (boB distingnishittg thfitu 
frwu others of the world ; and be says expressly, that the ' Peaoeabt«',' 
never need sword or bow, ueMing by these tlie inatrttments of wtr. 

A third species of evidence, mily be fonnd in the belief, whioh tits Writers 
of these times had, that the Prophecy of Isaiah, which predicted that men 
should turn their swot'ds into pleugh-Bhares And theirspears into pruning- 
hooks, was then in the act of completion. 

Irenfens, who flonrished aboUt the year 180, affirms tbst this famonl 
Pro[A«cy bad been completed in his time ; ' for the Christians,' aays hfi, 
'have changed their swords and their lances into instruments of p««eiB, 
and they know not how to fight.' Justin the Martyr, who was oontdrapo- 
rary mib. Irenieus, aasePts the same thing, which he could Hot have done,' 
if the Christians in his time had engaged in war. ' That the PrepheCy/ 
iaysho, 'is ftiifiltad, jou have good reason to belie« ; for we who in 
tiWH fait ttitled «iK ttootbar, do not »« fij^withwiUf (——=-'■' ■*-- 
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hera it ia observabto, that the Greek word ' fight,' doei not meko to 
■trike, or to beat, or to give a blow, bat actaatlr to fight aa in war; and 
the Qre«lc word ' anamy,' does cot meao a private adversary, or ooe nbo 
has iajured aa, bat an enemy of the State ; and the aeatence which follovi 
that nhioh has been given, puts the matter ont of all doubt. TartnUisu, 
who lived after both, speaks in these remarkable words — ' Deny that these 
(meaning the turning of swords into ploughshareB) are the things prophe- 
sied 0^ when you see what you see, or that they are the things fulfilled 
when you read what you read ; but if yon deny neither of these positions, 
then yon must confess that the prophecy has been accompliBhed, as far as 
the practica of every iadividuaj is concerned, to whom it is applicable." 
We might go from Tertullian even as &r as Theodoret, if it ware necessary, 
to shew that the prophecy in question was considered as in the act (^ 
completion in tiioee times. 

The fourth' and laat apeoiea of evidence may be found in the asaertioni 
of Celsus, and in tlie reply of Origen to that writer. Celsos, who lived at 
the end of the second o«itury, attacked the Christian religion. He made 
it one of his chaises against the Ohristisns, that they refused in hii 
times to bear arms For the Emperor, even in the case of necessity, and 
when their services would have been accepted. He told them further, 
that if the rest of the Empire were of their opinion, it wgnld soon beovw- 
run by the Borbsriuis. Now Celsoa dared not have brought this charge 
against the Christiana if the faot had not been publicly known. But let 
us see whether it was denied by those who where of opinion that his work 
demanded a reply. The person who wrote against him in favour of 
Christianity, was Origeo, who lived in the third century. But Origen, ui 
his answer, admits the facta as stated by Celsus, that the Christiana would 
npt bear arms in his time, and justifies them for refusing the practice on 
the principle of the unlawfulness of war. 

And as the early Christians would not enter into the armies so there is 
good ground to suppose that, when they became converted there, they 
r^hnquished their profeesioti. We find from TertuUian, in his ' Soldier's 
Garland,' that many in his time, immediately on their conversion to 
Christianity, quitted the military service. We are told, also, by Archelans, 
who flourished under Probus ia the year 978, that many Roman soldiers, 
who had embraced Christianity atier having witnessed the piety and 
generosity of Marcellus, immediately forsook the profession of arms. Ws 
are told idso by Eusebius, that about the same time nombers laid aside a 
milita^ lifSi and beoame private persons rather than abjure their religicn.' 

Hers then is a collection of evidence and facta, all tending to ahov, 
that for nearly the first two hundred years, after the introdoction of 
Christianity into the world, none of those who professed to be Christiscs 
wonld ^ther take upon themselves or continue the profession of soldiei'S. 

. . , T. C. 

CAN A OaaiSTUN BE i. EOLDIEB? 

We feel a good deal of interest in this question and wish to see it fully 
t^ted. " TsDTH Seekeh" has said a good deal on the subject, most <h 
which is well said, but we think he has missed the mark in some respecls. 
Heaeema to eonaider the nation Christian; which is not the caae. The 
greater part of the nation is not Christian. The Queen will find as many 
able and willing to serve her, as soldiers, as she needs, without imposing 
upon. Christians that which they cannot conscientioualy do. We ha'* 
enlisted under the Prince o{ peace. Then, too, it is no use to go back to 
t^%^wi^.dis{i<B«g4ti9Q to prove wan lawful fcvChriatittns.. TtaeSaviov 



lived and died under that diapensaUon, and he came neithar to dostro; 
the law nor the prophets. Wlien Qod commuida war, it is right. When 
the men of the war-spirit can show oa His connnand in the New Testament, 
we wiJI go with them, bat the layings of the Savionr are pointedly against 
wtr. Is it marder for one man to kill another in the field of battle ? if it 
ii, then do ChriBtian should be there, for no murderer hath eternal tiCa 
Binding in him. Meanwhile we wish to hear all that can be said on bodi 
■idea. A. Habtshobk. 



H. W. BEECHER OH THE PRESENT POWER OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

H. W^BS Bbzoheb derotAt an evening each month to tiie conaideratioit 
of " the work of religion ia the world." A contemporary reports him 

" I think that Cbristtan character is larger, more symmetrical, sweeter 
ud truer now than it ever was before. Single saintly DAtures there have 
Uea that stood oat prominently in the world's history ; but I apprehend 
thu there were never such bodies of men, that there never were such 
churehes, that there never were organizations in which the average moral 
denlopment was ao high, as at the present day. There never was a tims 
"lien the world was so interested in Ohrist as it is to-daj There never 
mu a time when there waa half as much scholarship employed in tlie 
iQnBtration of Christ's history and life as there ia to-day. There have 
probably, within the last twenty years, been over one hundred lives of 
Christ written. And in alt the nations of Europe Uiey are multiplying. 
No other line of scholarship is as mucb pursued tonlay as that. And it is 
not, either, all of it in the nature of negative or destructive criticism. 
^e of it ia ; but taking it as a whole, it is the illustration of Chrlst'a 
i^Wacter in such a way as to bring Christ nearer to men, aod to make 
Ohrist's heart seem sweeter to the world, and to make men feel the genius 
of Christ more. 

Goneider the great element of sympathy and benevolence which is the 
diitiiictive feature of Christianity. Ood manifest in Christ Jesus, to take 
>wsy the sins of the world ; Qod so loving the world as to give His own 
Son to die far it : Ood administering for the sake of saving the poor, and 
the helpless, and the needy — this ia Christianity. 

Now, there sever was a timd when there was ao much literature that 
occnpied itself in diffasing sympathy for the poor, for the helpless, and for 
ttie needy, as to-day. Men ridicule it ; they call it the ' sentimentalism 
of benevolence ;' they call it ' pbilanthropism ;' but, after all, when 
novelists, when essayists, and when philosophical theorists are all moving 
in one direction ; when all speculative thinkers, when sU schools of specu- 
Istion are basing their writingB and their reasonings upon the great central 
fwt that the strong are to be the benefactors of the weak, that the rich are 
Gud's almoners to the poor, that the wise are sent to be schoolmasters 
of tile simple; when the great law of love, with its attendant law of self- 
ucrifice, is the animating spirit of theory, and philosophy, and literature, 
how can you say that the spirit of Christianity is dying out ? 

Look at it more technically. I think there was never a time whan 
there was more activity in organised Christianity seeUng to take on a co- 
opsrative form, than there is to-day — and this in spite of the efforts of 
'Ora to prevent it. One of the best things that I sw is, how soared 
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luenrchs are. The Pope ia Rome aits ap at aightt over the waniiig 
authoritj, not of Cbristiuiity, but of Rome. I am glad of it. I noald 
that tlie moming star might dawn on bis sight. But he is not tbe oul; 
hierarch Chat is scared. Hierarclis everywhere (for Popery is diluted, and 
is distributed all through the world ; and there are numerous Papacies 
outeida of Rome) are buckling the harness of eocleBiaaticism a few bolei 
tighter. I like that. Tbeee old churches, the high-bred churches, tht 
churches, as they distinctively call themselves — they make me think of 
beech and nhite-oak trees that do not shed their leaves in wioter. The 
leaves stick to the branches and dry up, and there is not one of them that 
has a drop of sap in it. And they look very much like those churches, in 
some aspects. Now conies the Spring ; and you will see these leaves one 
after another dropping down. Wby ? Because the tree is begianiug to 
feet its tap moving, and filling and swelling every Utile twig and branoL 
And the moment the sap reaches the point where the leaves are joined to 
the tree, it begins to loosen them, and finally pushes them off aud tiiey 
drop to the ground. 

And what do I understand to be all this flurry in tbe high-bred churches 
They are beginning to smell and to spy danger, and they are ^)urrisg 
themselves up, and bringing back the old regimen—^he doctrines, and 
dogmas, and observances that were onc« in vogue — the ecolesiastical screvi 
^ichiwed to be resorted to. Why? Because the old dead leaves k» 
dropping otf. There is growth. They feel it. They don't Uke it. And 
yet the best part of their growth oonsists in what they are losing. 

Look at it in another way. See how all denominations are l&ying down 
their bristles. Do you ever see four or five strange dogs come together t 
How every one of them puts himself upon his little sa]f-posa»Hd dignity I 
See how they walk around each other with their backa up ready to nip 
e»ch other on tie slightest provocation. They are like four or five sects, 
walking around each other with their bristles up, tekiy to attack eoob 
other upon the utterance of the first dissenting word. Did you over sea 
in a well-bred household how a number of dogs will lie down together, and 
caress each other, and lick each other, and live in perfect harmony? Tbey 
are like the denominations of Christians that have learned ^to love one 
another, and to tolerate each other's religious opinions, ss to-day churches 
are leamiug to do. And I do not know of any other thing that is mow 
encoui-aging than this fact, that Christians not in tlie same denominatioa 
are beginning to love one another. 

80 that if you look at Ghriatianity as a force, I think you will find that 
it hever was in more vigour, aud never was more operative, than it is at 
the present time. More than that, the missionary spirit is sot deoaying. 
It is Hot, perhaps, developing iteelf With that kind of novelty and specif 
and enthusiastic interest that early periods have sem, bat is better orgaa- 
ized; it is working oil a 1«rger pattern. It has en exparieuoe liiat miilbeB 
the force that is put into a given field do ten times as much work as it used 
to, not abating ohe single jot of its intontaon. The field u the tiiortd, gttaiu 
potmgidti of It— that was never before the feeling of bo many GhrtttianS as 
it is to-day ; aAd it never before was the aubject of audi a weiUonganiced 
pei^oae afid snoh an operative plim aa it is te^ay. 

Now, having looked at th« forced wtiluh are at work for the spread of 
Cht^tstianity, let us loAk a littl<i at th£ field into whkdt it has beeu carried. 
The ta'hule world has been ransacfced and enplored. There ia net aow a 
comer of the gMie trhere Cht4Btiaoity ia unknown. How is it with 
£&gbad? Uin ttii&k tiMt lAe U deCa^ilig sim^y bsoanae ha ratetiM 



bnite toraa ii less than that of rhe continental nations. Bnl I toll yom, 
tte age is coming in nhich brnte force is going to avail less and leaa. It 
is the power of tboaght and the power of organization, and tbe power of 
wealth, that aro going to tell, more than the power of the hand in i^tura 
tiDus ; and England's brain is not dried np, her heart is not dried np, 
and her pocket is not dried up. She Is the strongeat natioc in Europe 
bMlaj; tnd she has a futare as magnificent as that of uty nation in 
Enrope. And what is England? She ia evaDgellcal. She ia truly 
Christian. I do not mean thut eiery drop of the water is pure to the 
bottom ; but I mean that the force of the nation on the whole is Christian 
Well, wiaat ia the condition of the Continent? Th«re were three or 
four nations that seemed, a little while ago, to hold Chriatlanity in chains 
Christianity seemed to be muzzled by the Roman false sysfem in Austria 
in Italy, in Spain, and in France. Look at them to-day. Austiia ia 
nnderthe influence of a progreBsive, I might almost say Protestant premier. 
It is one of the foremost natiiins in religious progress. It has a priest- 
hood that is almost in antagonism to Home. Education is taking religion 
out of the hands of the hierarchy and putting it where it belongs. There 
is » geaaine movemenc of Christianity in the right direction there. 

Italy is only nominally Catholic. She is strongly leaning toward Pro- 
testantism, She is emancipating herself out of a dead Christianity into ft 
Bring, vital Christianity. She goes for free schools, for free speech, and 
tm a free press. Italy is growing stronger all the time^and not for 
retrt^ressiou, either. 

And what is the condition of Spain ? She is paralysed as a Papal 
Ballon. Though she is not organized, yet she is as one made free by 
Christ. 

Here are these strong nations of a muzzled Church ; and they are 
tiUier reorganizing or going under. What is the dominant nation in 
Enrope to-day ? Prussia — Germany. And what is Germany ? Its 
government, its institutions, its policy, and its people are all in favour of 
liberty, — liberty of thought, liberty of action, and liberty of conscience. 
'^od has kindled a light there that all the scepticism of the world cannot 
and wiil not put out. 

So that if you look at the great national forces that exist to-day in the 
world, you find that they are all of them Protestant, Evangelical, Christian. 
America, Great Britain, Germany, with Francd humbled to the dust, and 
her proud power that was so lung exercised in favour of a comparatively 
corrupt religion, broken, with Spain likewise humbled, with Italy regenera- 
ting, and with Austria progressing toward the establishment of a true 
Christian! ty^these nations all give promise of a new and better period in 
the history of religion. Decadence has had its run, renaissance is now to 
have its time and period. 

There is one thing more, and that Is the fact of language. Language 
is a great power in this world. In the early, days it was the Greek 
language — a noble tongue. Then came up the Roman power ; and Latin 
touk its place, and began to be the medium of universal speech. The 
Spanianis once gained the ascendancy ; but their lang'uage never gained 
on the affections of the people. Then French gained the ascendancy ; 
and everybody who aspires to any culture must know French. When 1 
was last in Europe I did not go to an inn or hotel but I found some one who 
spoke English. The English tongue is to have its turn. Thia language 
is to be spoken around the entire globe. It is not so artistic as the 
Ocssiui; Iweithss every element of domesticity, fUl of strength and 
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•no^ to espres« the mora ft^gressive ancl more positive features in thought 
and power. See what a Hteratare it ia to carr; oat. The Oerman toi^e 
will never gain the nniTersality of the English language, because the 
Oermans never go far from home. Englishmea and AmerieanB go evarj- 
where ; and succeed, no matter how far they go from their homes. Look 
at the mass of Christianized literature, and when yon come to look upon 
^e prospects of the missioii work in years to come we most feel eIlcou^ 
aged. Chiistiaoity is growing stronger every day." 



A PLEA FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

I eusLT endorse the sentiments of J. Adams, last month, and pen the 
following in order to awaken sympathy. Here let me ask what is a Sunday 
school, and what need is there for Sunday schools 7 It may be said that 
everyone knows what a Sunday school is, and the qneation may appesr to 
some like insnUing their intelligence. But not so, hear my axplanatioii. 
A short time ago an attempt was made by the Secularists ia this town to 
establish a Sunday school (the attempt proved a bilare). Now, I dont 
expect they were intending to do what J. A. advocates. Their intenUon 
was very different, yet they thought fit to adopt the designation. 

The Christian gathers a number of children fa^ether to give them ra- 
ligiouB instruetioQ, and he calls this assembly a Sunday school — a school 
for inBtmcCion in religions matters, held on Sunday. The Snnday was 
anciently dedicated to the Sun. It correaponds to our Lord's day. So, 
then, to put the matter in definite form, I would aay the great object o! 
Sunday schools is to instil into the minda of the young the truths of tke 
Bible, and the one great desire of all Christian promoters of Sunday 
schools is, that the lives of the young and rising generation may become 
conformed to its truths. So, then, we see fi'om this that Sunday schools 
have their origin in and through the Bible, and on this account alwe, 
engbt to be a sufBoient inducement for the Chrlatian to engage in thii 
work. Bnt as as additional inducement let me add, Sunday schools alio 
have the support of all the great and good of onr land. 

Now let me ask what need is there for Sunday schools ? We are toU 
that in this land of ours cdone there is something like four milliona of 
young people, such in age as attend Sunday schools, and that onlj'aboat 
half of that number ever enter oar Snnday schools. Think of this, d«ar 
reader. They are here with their bright eyes, merry voices and loring 
hearts 1 They have entered into our midst and have become componiooi 
with us in our mortal existence. They are here holdii^ in their hands, 
not only the happiness of the various families to which they belong, bnt 
also the characters and destinies of coming generations. They are hen 
and they possess minds, that need to be trained and educated ; and they 
also possess souls, which need leading to salvation. I ask, then, what can 
the ChriBtian gaze upon with greater anxiety than upon these four 
milliona yonng ones ? Con you look upon their inture position wiiboat 
being impressed with the responsibility which their very existence places 
npon you ? Can yon conceive of a subject that will bear the least com- 
parison with this great and solemn question? What is our duty toward 
them? We may neglect the duty but we never can escape the reaponw- 
bility. If we neglect them, and they grow np in indolence, we shall hare 
to snpport them in the workhouse. They may become criminal snd ** 
shall have to bear the expense of police and all the means of ponislunent 
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Bat these ore ofHy aeooviuy conaidsnitiosa. Onr h^pLaesB and honour 
depend npoa our condnct towsrd them. If we negLect them and ther 
remain ignorant, and become immoral tnd vicioas, the; will brand as with 
& Btigma that shall never be erased. But if on the other hand we become 
alive to their wants, and buckle on our armoor and devote oarseWeB to ths 
tuk of nuking them what Ood (whom we profess to seire) intende thejr 
iheald be, they will throw around our name a halo of glory that shall 
OQisttind time and last through eternity. Tbo day is rapidly coming when 
ve shall have to stand face to face witJi them before Him who holds indo- 
IsDce as sin, and who holds us respoiiBible tbr all that we have the ability 
to do. I ask, then, dear reader, what in that terrible day shall we wish 
*e had done for those four million cbildren ? Do you desire their good, 
then what are you doing to secure it ? 'I'hey are now tender and can be 
traioed like the lender sapling, and can be fashioned as you please. jL 
*ord, an aot. a look, may now stir their young souls and afiect them for 
erer. But let them alone till they come to riper years, and what will be 
^ consequence ? Why, they become as hard as granite. Then you maj 
toil day after day and week after week, snd your labour will be all but 
ueleas. Then be up and doing. Your services are mneh needed in this 
«Hk. Oh, remember that there is in each one of the^e four million! a 
Inder lamb, over whom the Qood Shepherd is longing to rejoice, and let 
our ambition be to present them all perfect. W. H. 



THE PHYSICAL CAUSE OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST, i«b its 
SEUTioH TO THE Pbikoipleb akd Pbactice ov Chbibtiahiti : BT 
W. Stbods, M.D.— London : ifamtUon, Adamt d Co. 

A HOST thoughtful and valuable book. The second edition is now 
before as. This is not a dry medical work, but Scripture is elucidated bj 
luge medical knowledge : the types and prophesies are seen to have a 
more complete fulfilment than is commonly seen, and peculiar evidenoe 
for the truth of GhriBtiaolty is supplied. An Appendix is added by Sir 
James Simpson, Bart., M.D., in whacfa he sayv, " Let me try to state tha 
argomeots for this view in a few brief propositions." He gives them 
thOB — 

"I. Hi*d(«tbwa«not UiemeMrwaltofanioi&ziont for, lit, the period wu too ihorti 
K petioD in the prime of life, u Qiri*C «u, not djiiug from thii moo* of iDorbd poniah* 
tueat ta gix honra, u He did, but uiuiUj lurviviDg till the leooud or third day, or even 
lunger. 2ndW, The attendent phenotoene, tx the time of Ktusl deith, were diSerent 
Irani tluMe of onieifliion. Ttie omaified died, ■■ i* well known, under ■ lingering pro- 
■Ml of p«diial ezlunitioa, ■iirtiiii and fetntneee. On the eontreij, Ohriet cried with 
* lend voice, end ipiAe oooe and again,— all apparently wiUiin a few ™""t— of His 
diuolution. 

IL No known injory, lesion, or diieue of the brain, lungi, or other vital organs eonld, 
I beliere, aoconnt for ntch a sadden termination of Hie lufferiDge in death, eieept (1.) 
■Treatment of the action of the heart by fatal fainting or s^oopej or (i.) mptnre of Ibe 
mill of the heart or larger blood-veaialB iasuing from it. 

III. The atteudant ■jmptomi — particularly the lond ory and tnbicquitit eselania- 
^m — show that death was not the effoot of mortal fainting, or mere ntal arreatment 
of the action of the heart by syncope. 

IT. On the other band, these ivmptoms were inch m have been leen in or ' 



roptore of the walle of the heart. Thni, in tlie lateat bookpnbliahed in Uie Enslieh 
language on Diaeaaea of the Heart, the eminent author, Br. Wakbe, Profeaeo* of lUdi- 
eioe hi Oaiveni^ CoUeii^ London^ whan traatiof of the ayBpUow iadia rtto ^ daat^ hr 



ni|ttuKb(tb»)uBrt,obMTTM, "The buid U inMoDly ouvM t(r tti» ftotrt «f tbe ebMl, 
^piareiiig shriek ultared,' ato. eto. Th* rapiditj of the rcaulting dmtb UngulBtsd bj 
U)e aiie aod ihape of the ruptured openlag. But usuall; detth Tsrj tpeedilj fdauh in 
WDMqaence of the blood esespiog from the interior of the heart into the iSTitj of the 
large tamranding heart-sac or pericardiam ; which lac has, in caan of rupture of the 
bout been foimd on diieeelJOD to oontain sometimea two, tbree, four, or mora ponndi of 
blood Mennnilated. intbin it, Hid lepwated into red dot and limpid uruai, or 'blood 
apd water,' — aa is aesn in blood wlien collected out of the bod; in. » oup or buin iA tke 
Dperition of common blood-letting. 

T. No medicsl jurist would, in a eonrt of law, Tentara to aaaart, from the 
nam ■jmptomg preceding death, that a peraoo lutl certainly died of mptum of 
Oie heart. To obtain poattire proof that mptnre of the heart wm the cauas of 
dMth, %pori-Mort4m examination of the chest would, be neoeeuary. In anciant timi^ 
moh diiacotioua were not practised. But the detaila left regarding Cbriit'i death M 
most atrikinglj peculiar in this respect, that rhej offer us lie reeult of a Tory rude cUa- 
•ection, aa it were, by tbe gaah made in His side after death by the thrust of the fioman 
addier's apear. The effect of that wounding or piercing of the aide was an escape of 
'-blood and wattt,' naibla to tba Apostle John standing aoma distance off i and I do 
not beiicTe that any tldng could poasibly aooouaVlar tliisapmacaoce, aadeacsibedby^ut 
Apostle, e^ept ■ collection of blood effused into the diatsnded aac of the penioardiuia in. 
Oonsequence of rupture of the hearty and afterwards separated, as is usual with eitfoW- 
taled blood into tnose two parts, viz. [1.) orBssamautam or red clot, and (2.) watery 
aaram. The aabseqaent puncture fhnn below of the distended pericanKal sso wonM 
moat, aartainlji mdw nudi ibrcunutanees, lead to the himediate ^eolMn and escapvrf 
i(« amguineous oontcDta in tba for^ of red clots: of tjlood and ft ttm^m of watery term, 
exactly oorrespending to that description given in the sacred narratiTe, " sod forthwith 
came there out blood aiui water." — an appearance which no other natural event or mods 
of death can explain or acnrant for. 

TI. Hentai emotions and paasioni are well known by all to affect the actions of the 
heart in the way of palpitation, fainting) etc. l^at theaa emotLona and paaaiona, whan 
in orerwhelming eiceee, occaBioniil; though rarely, produce laceration or rupture of (be 
walla of the heart, t> statud by most medieal authorities, who have writltin on the afllM- 
tis«SiOf this Qigan j apd oqr poeta eren a)lude to %hh efbct aa an eaUbll^ad Act, 
' The trief thit does tM ipok 
Wbiqier Ac i^et-tn-afU hurt, and bids il bicil,' 
Bat if ever a human heart WM rit«i| and rapturedby the mere.amount o( mental agony 
that waa endured it would aurely — we might even argue J;>riori—be that our of BedeemR, 
wdien <lari]ig tbasedarkaod dreadful tunrs on the srosa. Be, * being made ■ oars* for 
vV 'bore oi(r. ui«fs, and candad«ur ■«annws,'«LQ4aui'ered foraiit,tfaeiiiii1adicti«iof CM 
aod man, " fuU of anguish," and now "exceeding sorrowful even unia death." 

There are theological aa well ai medical arguments in favour of the opicion that Chriit 
id reality died from a ruptured or broken heart. Yon know tbem infinitely better than 
Ido. Bbt let me merriy obiatv»tfaat 

VIL If (Jiptaeioaa m>udrouaf|n)}ibaei(*Hd'nBinuta pradietioDa in Paalmi zhL and 
\fii,, regarding. thf cireumstaccei c(inaeate4 wii^ Gtudst'sdoatkb* justljbeld^slile'*"! 
true, such as, ' Ihey pierced my bands and my feet,' ' The; part my garments. uuciu 
them, and cast lots upon my vesture," etc., why should we regard aa merely metapborieali 
and not aa llt«ral)y true also, the declarations in the same Paalms, 'lUproach hatn broken 
ny heart,' ' Hy heart ti like wu, it is melted' in the midst of my bowels' P Ajid 

Tlir. DoatJi bj mere cruoiftiiim.waH not a form of death in which tbe>« waa much, « 
indeed any shedding of blood. Fnnctured wounds do not generally bleed j andthenailSi 
beudes bong driven through parts that were not provided with large btoodrv^tsela, necee- 
garii; remain plogging op the opening made by their passage. lie whole languKetnd 
typer of Berij^re, however, invotve the idea that the atonement for our sine was obtunW 
by. the blood at Christ shed for us during His death on the erosa. ' Withont . ahed4>nS 
of blood Uiere is no remiaaion.' This shedding, however, was asBuredly done in tbq 
fullest passible sense, under the view that the imioediate cause of His dis«olution was 
rupture of the heart, and the consequent &tal escape of Hia heart and life-blood botn 
the central cistern of the circulation. 

It has always appeared — to my medical mind at iMSt — that thij liew of the mode by 
which death was produced in the human body of Christ, intensifies all oui thougbta and, 
ideas regarding the immensity of the astounding sacrifice which He made for Otir suuiu 
race upon the cross. Nothiugcsn possibly be more striking and startling then tbe appall' 
ing and terrible paaarreneBS with which God as man lubmjlted, for cur takes, Hismc«- 
Date body to all the horrors and tortures of the crucifixion. But our wondeim^at at Uie 
rtupendmia aooiifiee only incrtasei wb^ we refiect that, irhUttAus enduring Ibrbaiii'u 



A* MMt and nd igsoUagftwin of erapnwldektt, Hv wMidliaatalj' 'd»lii,'iiob In 
dia efiolaaf the uiniih of Em inmwrul fiMiM>ut bj the aAiti of tha migtitiw ■Dflnuh 
otMumiDA) th»£adi; wnU* af Hii lieut— Itk* th« nil, hU «««,!■. Ika trnptesf 
Hi* hsman botiy— bMHanit^ rant and rirra, M far a* ' lie poured out Hit (eal auto 
aBUhi'-'t^CTMulof UuMNa'iDtkktiw&lhouf UiipitmdiiifiMa ■■ i wapf ta h l j 
biranr and nor* iiemiiai thu «no tha tntnil of Hk bwd?-" 



THK ARGUMENT, A PRIOBI, FOR THE BEING AND ATTRI- 
BUTES OF THE ABSOLUTE ONE. AND THE FIRST CAUSE 
OF ALL THINGS: by W. H. Gillespib, F. R. S.— iooiou: 
Bauiit^H S Sotu. 

Thx NorA Britith Mail uuioBiMes ^bi» vobune tliHA— " This is the fifth, 
bat tho first oamplele, adiiioa at & votk. wMofa has received reej high 
cunmendutions from the most em-nent philosophers of our age. 
Uthe fiinner editions of this profoimd &iid elaborate work merited such 
high eacamiQins, the present greatly enlaxged aad iiB|woved edition win 
b« ioiuul to deaervio still highar commendation. Tha onginvl work cofr 
•Med ostj of the argniqeiit reBpectmg the Being and the Natural' Modes 
tiA the Int«ItectiiaI Attributes of Supreme Deity, which, as the author 
jmify states, 'msy be regarded as the immuta.hle fouDda,tii»i and solid 
tuxWut atoreji of the whole edifioe.' The other a«ctiofis of the work, 
MmprisiBg the demtniBtratioas itxr the M'orHl attributes of God, were pab- 
Med at censid'erablB intervals, in separate short treatises, and are now 

icchided m the same volume Although the aobject of the 

tieati^ IB of ttie most abstruse ohanaeter, and the argument is oDodsBssd 
iato Qto fewtiat possible words, tha style is as remarkable for its dewnesi 
IB &v its otHMisffliess. It is admirably fitted to ftimish an sntldote against 
tbe cavils of the Atheists of the present day, who, as the author remarks, 
ue pure — or ralber extremely gross — Materialists, as they deny tha exist* 
«oee Qf Kfty «usnaioa whatAver sepraou firsm mauar; but it is no Ifiss 
•niUeabla to tha speenUtions of ^1 other Atheistlcat schools, both is 
aaneat and modem times." 

The ground gpne over by the author is very considerable, yet by reason 
of conciseness the- whoU toims birt a very small volums. DisrsgHn)iBg| 
wbdivi8iea» we giv« an tdaa of ttw arffoment thtn — £n£nHw)e of extenioa 
ia noeenttnly estukng — Infinity of Extendon is necesBarlh indivmbh — 
There is necessarily a Being of Infinity of Extension — The Being of 
infinity of Extension is necessarily of tmUy and nnpfun'ly— There ift 
necesaax^ly hat on* Being of Infinity of £xpami(«. Then tha SAma 
pvuttd is gens, over in Part II. with reference to Infinity at MmUMn, 
owMlwfing' with — " There is necessarily but one Being of Infinity of Dnra- 
iioa." Part III. relates to Exparuitm, and concludes with — " There ia 
Qscesaaji^ but on* Being of Infinity of ExpaQsien and Infinity of Dura- 
tion^" In tba second diviBsn the intelleetual attributes oS that atu Beittf 
some into view, the M^meqt is, that He is necesbarilt InUUigmt; 
■ilt-knotein0 ; AU-pawerfid ; Entirely free. The Moral Attributes appear 
thus — " The simple, sole Being of Infinity of Expansion and Duration, 
who is All-knowing, All-p«vrorful, Entirely free, is BMeaaarily eomplfUlyi 
iiappj and perfecdy good. Ood is necessarily tru«,/at^^,jW, and also 
aU-lonng. He is necessarily the btst and wuat of Beings, of imffabU moral, 
purity and the holuit Oru." On Future Rewards and Punishments we cite 
the following ; . ' • 

"SC.Ithu bean demwutTaled, th«t then u a God «f Iiutb, and of XUtlifiiliwj^ 
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•nd of Inflazible Jiiitioa, mud m hsTB wan wb&t damonitralioi)* of taah ■ ohorMtar do, 
of iieceHitj, inTolTS. To ths Juatioe God, u the acma of the utiei, there Biiut be ddw 
•4joiiiad tbe &cta made elMa regirding man : to wit, that, to him, h^pineM oonu* in 
proportion to hi* adTUcei in virtuoiuiieM — in proportion, loo, to (he abeenoe of tranr- 
sing inflnenoei, thoie, more rip 'ciallj. raiuiing quite counter to the linaof nrtne; whJlt, 
ii: a rerene waT, nnhappineu, or miwr;, is the UDr*iliDgooiioomitaDt,Bnd dated folloinr, 
of immoralitj and ectiTB Ticiouineia ; that tliia is, beoauH there eiiati *n indelniible oon- 
neotion between theee things themulvse, between, tbat is, the Tirtue and the bappineH, 
on the one huid, and tbe Tice and the lalterj on ths other So that Qod, b; limplr 
communicating with man, ineraaMi, — b; the neeeMlt; of the oaie, JQcreaee*, — thefaapp' 
neM of the good, and the nnhappineie of the bad. All thie hai been made Tarj sleir ; 
and a ooneiderable portion hai been matt«r of the ibioteit damonilration, direct, or 
oonaequentiaL 

i 6. It reaulta, then, that, although the good ba*B their reward, the; are by nomeani 
fulij rewarded, in thia world. Nor are the wicked adequately puniahed here. Ofto), 
indeed, thej item to be hardlj pnniahed at all, — oertainlj, &r from puniahed according 



re of their deserta, which, at time*, are tcit great, the iniqaitici (which an 
Bjao nnaj oeing appallingly flagrant and mmpant. Whatia deducibleP Whatiitha 
concluaion to which our oonadencea are infallibl; led ? Miut it not follow, that Infleiibla 



e reqnirea a future itate in which all thoae inequalitiea ahall be rectified? the 
rectification doing awaj with all the confuaion in which moral exialenciei are enreloped 
and eneloaed in thia present scene P In fine, is it not neceaaarj that the Moral Ghirenwr 
of men (for a Juat <3rod at the head of aSain in tbe uaiTeraa, ta, to all iotenta and pw> 
poeea, a Moral QoTsmor) ahould accomplish that which the HeaT en- bestowed ConacieilN) 
of His creaturea crj out is necesaary to be acoomplished, in order that the behests rf 
irrepreasible Juatice ma; be obeyed t 

J 7, In thia world, and before our eyea, a aeheme of Moral ChlTemment is eridentlj 
catabliahed, and, the operations being Tudbly and palpably in progress, the plan maj M 
said to be, aa awbole, m course of fulfilment, hsTiog attained a certain amount of actoal 
derelopment. There u a Moral CFoTcmment, the prinapUi and legia»mg» of which ai« 
erident on all sidea : will there be no ciimpMtoa of the ayatem i Beyond all diipnlti 
there are diicemible, in the preaent oonstitntiao and course of nature, the firat principlN, 
and the commenoement, of a icheme of gorennent carried on by moral means working Vi 
an end oonaonant thereunto i Is it now a possible auppoaitioa, that the UDderialingly Jiut 
One ahould star the initial cperatiooa, by a flat of. So farther 1 that the supreme, deay- 
ing Himself, should go contrary to Bis own plan, or that He would allow His purpDW 
to fall, through deauetode, into complete and Snal inelS^aoy and abortion t 

I 8. Would not auch inefficaoy and abortion amount to a direct breach in tbe inteerity 
and continaity of tbinga ? Would not it uoount to an actual poaitire rioladon of ths 
Veracity, and Faithfulneas, and Justice of tbe Unirersal BulerP There are laws of 
Nature eetabli^hed by Him, and they encompass ut before and behind, and on all udei : 
bat none ia more weighty and abiding than the moral lawa written by ^s finder on and in 
(he hearts of His intelligent creatures, whereby they are obliged to infer, Uiat — in col- 
•onanoe with the present experience, and with the past, sinoe tbe earliest reeord* of mM 
npon the earth, in consonance also with the unmistakable aipiistions, and not-to-tie-sDp 
pressed yearning*, of our nature* projecting tbemaelTes, as 'twere into the antioipatiwj 
realiied future ; — to infer (we repeat) that there shall be a time of eomnlate reckonui| 
Ibr the just, and for tbe nrjuat For the just among men, in'order that tbey may rec^r* 
til* due reward of all their difilonlt and painfid stm^linn, thtongb so luaoy tMbon* 
days, aA«r porfeet conformity to the Will and Cbaneter or Ood, their Makw t •"'I ^ 
themgnst, uiat they, arraigned before thenniTerM, m^raoeiTe thereoompensevFtbeir 
onrighteona deeds— too often cruel deeds, comnitted st the ttpmt ot the anflbring rf 



more rightw 
I. As a bgitit 



in of all human hope* and fenrsof any conaiderable weight. No wiae person 

erer thinka of laying down grand plana with refereooe to a eaauol residence in a road-side 
itu^ to be left behind wheneTcr the joomey towards home shall be resnmed. A wiae man 
Tsaervee bis fine architectonic dericee, and meaeuree of general amenity, for that permanent 
atMde where all that be most lores i« to be fonnd abiding. 

Thoae nho wonld read more must obtaia the volume, and every reader, 
of the thoughtful and intelligeat class for which the work is inteud«d, 
will tmd himself, we doubt not, repaid for his expenditure of Ume and 
«08t, vritb good interett aftm. ths oailaj. 
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WHY BAPTIZE THE LITTLE ONES? bi Datid Kihij— Bir- 
mmgham, 1871. 

AnoTHCB editioa of this little work ia now ready, the price being re- 
duced to 4d. The leading Moments on the other aide are stated in the 
words of leading PtedobaptiatBl'ipnd not only stated bnt refuted. In this way 
are heard and handled Dr. Clarke, John Wesley, Bnrkett, Dr. Dwight, 
Witherow, Dr. Urwick, Guthrie, Bradley, Thorn, Dr. Rice, Dr. Cooke, 
Dr. Bnshnell and others. The argnments exunined include — The sUence 
of Scripture ; and Jewish proselyte baptism — The honseholds — Infants in 
the kingdom of heaven — Infant circnmcision — The church in the days of 
Abraham — The commission; Infanta in the nations — Baptism in the 
elond and in the sea — Women at the Lord's table — The early Fathers, 
etc. There are added s choice aelecton of PeedobaptistB' admissions, 
which alone are snScient to prove the case. These are followed hj the 
Evils of baby-baptism. Such as — Enslaves the child — Distresses parents 
>-Makes void a Divine command — Destroys the unity of the Spirit — Is a 
Duitt pillar of the church of Borne— Confounds the church with the world 
— Endai^ers the souls of thousands. The concluding words are all we 
■hill cite— 

"Ortt thU ground' of thsir own lelectmg we hare gone and, though our words are few, 
ntODfidentlf *ubiai( that in ever; iniUnoe tbe argumeat ii faiilj met and refuted. 
Iloi^t not oalled to do eo we h»TB aUo shewn that babj-baptiam is excluded bj the 
i^td I commiMion and opposed to the first principlee of CbristiiQitj. In addition we 
lure girsn the testdmonj of many Fndobaptisti to the fact that Infant baptism did not 
Brigicate with Christ and His Apostles. These men retun it beiAiue tbey think it good 
to do(o since the Church bM added it to the things instituted bythe Apostles. The 
*eighl of thia combined testimony ia irresiatible. In conclusion wehare glanced atsome 
of the erile retulting to the ohuKsh and the world, and though the few words we bare 
■iwd onlj admit ofa mere mention without the sliehleat colouring, vet is the picture 



Shtful in the extreme. What then remains? Oaly that we exhort: ;oa to yield jouT' 
to the ordinance of Christ — that it, if you feel yourself a sinner and in need of t' ~ 
n of Bins. (Acts ii. 88.) — if jou brieve that Jesos is the Son of Ood and rely i 



■u as TOUT only Baiiour (Acts Tiii. 37.) — if you are willing to for*abe all uoholiness 
.~iil to deTota your life to the serrice of the Bedeemer. If this ia your case then — 

' ^7 larriest thou 7 Arise and be baptized and waah away thy ains, calling on (he 
"iMiBottber^rd.' Aotsnii." 

Will the reader do his best to pat this pamphlet into circulation — that 
is if he cannot find a better. If any one can point oat a small work, npon 
the same subject, more calculated to be aseful, we shall thank him to 
make it known, when we will gladly advertize it without cbarge, and keep 
it on sale. 



Si&Iijial <!(riti([tsm, ^n^x'm, ^. 

FELLOWSHIP AND THE FELLOWSHIP.— No. II. 

Iv our former paper eleven texts were cited in which Koatmna is ttaaa- 
l»XedfelloiMhip, also eight in which it should have been so rendered. Then 
follows an intimation that the eleven instances give all the occurrences of 
the word feUowtkip found in the common version of the New Testament. 
This was intended to apply only to feUousakip as a rendering of MOHm-uh 
there being three instances in which fellowthip represents other Qreok 
terms, by which, however, this investigation is in no way affected. Those 
>») I C<ir> X. 30 ; a Cor. vi. 14 ; Eph. v. 11. 



ITS i n ttJO M . »OTli am IIIIZBIH. oSifiSflSTTl 

We have already shown that there exists in the Cboreh, lr?*Dime 
appoiotiueiit, a fellowship ia material things, involving contribution and 
diatributioQ, so that those Deeding shall be supplied from the abundance 
of those vrho do not lack. We hkve now to eoquire as to tha law of the 
friiouikyi in relation to range, propcartion, time, manner, etc. We wast to 
leu-B how far the estlire baainesa it left open for each church to arrangs, 
provi^lig only that the treasury is supplied, and to what extest elesrly 
raoorded precept and example direct the procedure. Whatever is thus 
fixed we must aoxiously, eamsetly, and steadfastly, muntaiB ; bat «hat«ver 
is left UDdetermuied we ujoBt be careful to leave open. 

Firat, then, as to xanoe : by which we mBou the legitimato diatribatioi 
«f funds apfertaining to this fellowabip. Elrery church has oomp}«ts 
control over its own finances. There is no central goTerning body knows 
ui the New TesOameat. No conferanee, synod, nor covteil, with power t« 
tKi ehurohes, etdlect fuuds, and dispose of them when collected. This 
bsiag the oaae, tit ftUaethip does not imply one commOH fund for aU 
churches and far all Christians, but a treaaary, contribacion, arad distrilra- 
Uou in, and iai, eaoh church ; in the mauageneiit of which no otitcr chnrok 
Of person has any ooatrol whatever. But if a church be unable to meet 
the requirements of needing members has it no claim upon eburchu 
betteff cirovmstanoed ? Now, if by claim we nnderstand ri^t to demand, 
and liberty to interfere with the disposal of the funds of other churcbes. 
It has the right to appeal for aid, and it is the duty of love to respond 
whenever the ease is deserving and the means sufficient. But of these ttu 
church applied to is the sole judge. 

ThMi comes the question as to what this fellowship covers. Chie thing 
is clearly settled — distribution is to be made to needing brethren according 
to the measure of their necessity. But does it end there ? Is it simpl/ 
Cu' the relief of the poor ? U* so the church needs other funds : a staiod 
eolleetson or eolleclions for a variety of expeosea in carrying on the voA 
■nd WOTship of the Lord. If it be said that the fellowship includes nodiing 
beyond aid to needing brethren, then the question comes — Who are 
needing brethren? Here is a sister sick and unable to labour, and 
without relations who cau aid her- — there is a brother who oamwt get em- 
ployment, and, therefore, fails to supply the needa of his family — yonder 
ia a good brother, who is able to work, willing to work, and quite able u 
get workt bat his brethren call him to leave his shop, office, trade, ot 
prafeaiion. and to devote his time to preaching the gospel ; he, th«'efors, 
looks to them for the needful to supply the requirements of his Ismilf- 
Now, are all these to be classed togetlier, so far at least, aa to be regarded 
as needing and, therefore, to be provided for by the fellowship ? If so, 
then the fellowship covers all cases in which the church supplies, in paf' 
or in whole, support to members \^o need support from its funds. If 
not, there must then be some separate fund for those who presfh the 
gospel, and who, by the law of the Lord, are entitled to lire by tha gospel. 
Now the Philippians communicated pecuniary aid to Paul more than once, 
when be had gone forth to preach the gospel in Macedonia. In Phil- i- ^ 
b» thanks <^kid on account of their " fellowship in the gospel." But mi 
this text there is considerate difference of opinion, and also some variety 
in the renderings of various translators. A. Campbell gives — " I thank 
ny @od> upon e?ery remembrance of you, always, in all my prayers fer yoB 
ail, giving ^imks with joy for your contribution (Kowiucta) for the gosp" 
fioat the first day till now ; having Uiis very confidence, that he who hw 
begun a good work among yoa will cenliDue- to per Ject it ti& dM day ^ 
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ChriiiL" Df. MacKnight Bays — " The Greek comm^itatoni, by kcm-uvu 
u TO (voyyiAuw (' feUowahip in tbe gospel*) understood tb« presenM of 
mane; sent by t^e Phiiippians to the Apostie, whereby ha was enabled to 
jTMch the g<«pel to the TheaBaloniaus witbont espouse. Thii sense of 
llie phrase Fierce hath &d(^ted, and it must be ackaowledged that good 
mrks of this sort are called by Paul <toif<uwa — 3 Cor. viii. 4." Dean 
ilford reads the vere^— " For your fellowship in regard to the gospel from 
Ae drst day until now." We, of oourae, reject. " eanlrii»dioa," ta givMt by 
i. Oantpbell, io favour ot ."feUoicakip ;" and all must a&ait tJtwt «ic t* 
x/TfjAmfiB well representied by " fer the gospel," nhile "in ngard to (A« 
Dfil," prefaired by Alford, exprssses the same idea, though not so directly. 
% cauclude, with Pierce, Ganpbell, and ths Greek commen tabors, thM 
'jbllawthip for the gospel " refers to money ei^ended in aiding Paal in 
liavarifof proclaimii^ that gospel. But still thia does not Bettle the 
ftution whether the fellowship -covers the suppwt of preachers or iearea 
Ifaa to be provided for by other contributions ; nor is there anything ta 
JHnaine whether the entire expenditure of the church shonld be met 
bom the one fund. Taking it as granted that Phil. i. 6. oerteinly 
Nn to monay contribntionB for the spread of the gospel, still it does not 
Iptr whether the term feUtmithip in that instance is iqiplied to tA< JiHam- 
)%(a in Acts ii. 43, or to a partioular fellowship, or pM-tieipation in the 
ptel work indicated, as when we read KitthsfeUouitkip ef the mystery, (Ao 
lAmhip of the Spirit, the ftUaieabip of his sufferii^, etc So far *,a we ^a 
sWbIo discern. Scripture ia silent on these points. All that wo know in 
rehtion thereto is, that the f^Uowahip dencxtes e. co-partnery in temporal 
''''figB; that distribution was made, not Hccordiog to the diari of evvry 
DUO, bat a> any one had need ; and that money was contributed for the 
inpport of those who preached the gospel. ^\it whether it was takui from 
^ feUowahip fund or raised by separate contributions we know not. Nor 
Uv we information as to whether the various other oxpenses, sach as 
'^W of meeting place, publication, etc., were met from the one &ind or 
I^wiid for otherwise. Where the gcriptoree are aiient we should be 
si!«U. Where there is no law there is no transgression. Where God haa 
^(K ginn a law we should not impose one, bnt leave each chnmh to do aa 
'' ittma expedient. Our conclusion, then, is; that there ehould be ia 
^rjohareh s commoa fund from which its needing members receive 
^, and over which other churches have no control ; that whether 
™«e who devote all their time to preaching, and need support, be eni- 
wned from this fellowship or by oontributions for that special pui^se, is 
m for Gaat church to determine ; and, also, that whether other incidental 
^pauies come from the one fund or not, is eqaally undecided, and, ther»- 
™e, balonga to the region of eKpediency. On these qnestioBs each 
fjQrisEata 1^ tbe right of voice and vote, and each church decides for 

Than as to froportioh. Now and then we Bwet a brother who has a 
sort of titboifevea-— every Ohristian should contribnte at least a tenth of 
'''■entire invome, excepting only tJiose who need support from the (^urch, 
^ soma Would not be satisfied unleaa they too give bock a tenth. The 
ew8 gave a tenth, say they, and if that were given under an inferior 
ispeasatioE we ought to give at leaat iu like proportion. Novr this is 
J!™P'6tely fanciful. 1.— We ar« not under theiaw.have nothing to do with 
J'Jea, and the New Testament gives no hint as to a rule of proportion 
WBflt aaa that each give as Ood has prospered him, S. — We might just r , 
u tii& Bay diat the Jew gave an eighui, a seventh, a sixth, or perb^s » ' '^ 
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fifth, aa to fix upon a tenth, for the tenth waa obly one pSTment ont 
of many. 3. — The dispeiisations differ ; then obedience secured temporal 
blessing, while now the reverse is often the caae. Then the men who 
insist upon the tenth cannot tell ns nhether that proportion is to be given 
wholly into the huids of the church or relates to the entire proportion we 
put aside for works of love aud benevolence. Nor are they able to say 
whether it is to be given to one fund in the church or disposed of in 
variona contributions aa needed for various church work. The only 
reasonable and sound plea appertaining to the tmth argument ia, that a 
Christian, in circumstances equally favourable to giving, should certaialy, 
in view of the higher bleseiuga and promiaes of this dispensation, give 
mora than the Jew. This ia undeniable, but it doea not affect, in the 
slightest d^ee, the question of proportion. We go further, and confi- 
dently declare that a fixed rule of proportion is anacriptural, undesirable ud 
unjust. Unjust because two men may earn the same wages, the one 
having a sickly family and the other a family perfectly healthy ; in which 
case the proportion of income contributed should not be the same. Again, 
the same person may double bis income without increase of family or 
enlargement of necessary onilay. Say he gave a tenth when hia income 
was only half what it is now : if he now give only a tenth, lus fonnei 
proportion, in view of his real need, will be far, far, above his present 
payment. To this it is said, " yes I But be should now give more than 
a tenth, but everyone should give at Uait a tenth." We deny that any such 
thottld exists — there is no such law-^the church has no right to impose it; 
and be who would bind it upon his brethren plays the part of a Pharaoh. 
The Lord has not set any one member of Hia Chnrch, nor baa He em- 
powered the whole Church, to assess the members of his body so as to 
determine how much in the pound they shall pay into His treasory. 

In connection with this queation comes that other : qpm or uerBt giving. 
" You must have a box or bag, so that no one knows what the other gives," 
Bays one. " You should have envelopes numbered, so that the exact coa- 
tribntion of each member may be duly entered," says another. Now there 
is again no ihoidd in the case ; because there is not one word enjoining 
secret giving to church fands, and no word i^ainst it. One thing m 
know — if the contribution is so arranged that the amonnts ^ven are known, 
the sum total will be very much higher than upon the other plan. On thi 
other hand, your peace and harmony will suffer ; comparisons, more or less 
odions, will (aud always do) crop up, and you may be surprised if serious 
convulsions are not, now and then, experienced. If a church prefer to 
have the more money and the less peace, we do not see that it violates any 
law by allowing those members to have envelopes who please to use them, 
nor by recommending them to do so, provided that those who prefer to 
give in secret he at liberty to act according to their preference, which, in 
some cases, ia also a matter of conscience. 

Here we leave the subject for another month. In the meantime 
we shall be glad to hear from readers who take exception to anything 
as yet advanced. It would be better for them to be heard as we go on, 
while the points are fresh in view, than after the close of the entire 
subject. D. K. 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES.* 

1, Why did the Apostle Feter need % mirule to convinoe him Uut the deutOM 
weie, equal] J irith &e Jem, entitled to receive and obey the Chiipel, eeeiiig the ApoatlN 

• Otte umn ue to hml, M Ikir ■« mi thi NM iMat^-aB. 
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had baaa Mmmaadad to proBoli it to enrj oreatni^ Mid had r«oN*Ml tha H0I7 Sprit 
to Buida than into all truth J 

Secanae the miracle vas part of the process by whicli the Holy Spirit 
was guiding him into ail truth. Inspiralion did not make the apostles 
inrallible all at once. As devout Jews they were extremely averse to any 
violation of the sacred customs of their nation. The means employed by 
God to overcome this aversion ware, doubtless, wisely chosen. See Acta 
X. S8. 

2. If the DiwiplM »t IroM and Ooriatb net *t night to braak tha bnad an we 
jDstiSed in doing so »t an; othar time P 

Yes. There is no Ian, and where no law is there can be no transgression. 

8. How ia it that our tmnalatora have rendered ov^j6 
we«i," in Acta is. 7 and I Oor. irL 2, whiUt in Matthew u 
d*7 of the weak m well as the first ? 

The queriat mis-states the fact. It is not ttrictli/ true that our trans- 
latora have anywhere rendered tra^fiarw " the first day of the week." An 
additional word (fua) is required to complete the phrase so rendered. 
liia (To^^arm' means literally One of tht Sabbath and is analogous to our 
English phrase One o'clock. As One o'clock means the first hour of the 
day so Out of the Sabbath means the first day of the week, a week being 
that portion of time which is marked o£F by a Sabbath. It mnat be borne 
in mind that the Jews hod no special namaa for the days of the week 
answering to our Sunday, Monday, kc, they merely numbered them one 
to seven. In Matthew xxviii. 1, therefore, the first occurrence of va^^aruw, 
refers to the sabbath itself, while the second occurrence having the 
numeral lua prefixed refers to day one, not to dny uven. But why, it ma; 
be asked, is aa^^aTim/, which is plural, translated by the singular laiAaiK. 
It is a Hebraism. Sabbath means rest. We aay ths day oj rest, but they 
said the day ofreiU. See the Greek of Acts xvi. 13. 

4. In tha flnt latter to the Ooiinthiana, li. 20, ia the term " Lord' t Bumper" correotlf 



Yes, but dinner would be equally correct. Meal would do, were it not 
ambiguous. 

i. Did thia Chorah celebrate the Lord'* de«th at night t 

Perhaps they did, — perhaps not. Nobody knows for certain. 
% 6. Did tha Apostle condemn tliis Ohareh for ooming together at vaj partiealar time 
or for thnr manner of ooiniiiK together P 

For neither, but for tneir conduct while together. Each had a private 
supply of Tictnals and used it independently — sometimes to excess. 

Aspirate. 

In reply to qoestions two and four in last Obemver, perhaps it will help 
the enqnirers, and others, to quote from the writings of two brethren, whom, 
I presnme, have tlie confidence of the chnrches. 

T. H. MUner, in " The Me»siah'» Ministry," page SS9, says : " The ordinance 
of the fsast. commonly called ' the Lord's Supper,' requires a variety of 
remarks. The terms used regarding it are not the most accurate. The 
word dipnoH, rendered ftast and tapper, is more properly the former than 
the latter, because it denoted the chief meal alike of the Jews, Qreeks, 
and Romans, and might as well be called breakfast, or dinner, as supper, 
as, indeed, it is found so used in Greek writers." 

Alexander CampheU in the " ChrieUan Baptiet," page 398, writes : " As to 
the time of the day or night when it should be observed we have no 
commandment. But we have authority to attend upon this institution at 
wbaterer time of the day or night we meet. The Lord having iuslitoted 



it At nigb, will oM (AUfft lu to olnerra it kt tiight, moea Ikuk km bmikg 
first eaten the pasGover should oblige us first to eart the ^Mchtil lamb, or 
to ^Ataeire H io all the same circomstances. We are tdways to distmgnish 
frtnt is taereiiy circumstantial, m tmy insthotron, from the institntian 
itself. The disci^es at Troas came tt^ether uproa the first (fay of tlie 
week to breA bread ; and tbe apostle Fsol commanded the disciples at 
Oorintli ' to terty one for another ' — to wait till a31 the'expected gocM hsd 
arrived, which shews that it occupied an early as well as an eesential )part 
of tk«ir weitsliip. Any ohgeotion mittte to this hoar 9f t^ day 'or nigllt in 
which any Christian institution should be observed, is founded "opat ^ 
doctrine at holy times, or sacred hours, which are Jewish tmd not 



Beiidvs 4t is btA logic to duvw « ggaetttl eonelosioft fren *aj jHuticite 
occurrence. We might as well argue that, becense Paul imno'dreed th 
jailor at the dead hour of night, every person should be immersed at &t 
same hour, as that because the Lord instituted the supper the nlgbt io 
which he wte betrayed, it should be always observed at ni);ht. "Sa^, the 
same sort of logic wonld oblige us to observe it only the l^t night in dot 
lives, if w6 could ascertain it, and to have no more than a dozen fellov 
participants. We should, on the same principle, be conBtrained like t^ 
Sabbatarians, to reform onr ahnanacs, and to decide whether it was insti- 
tuteil at nine or twelve o'clock at night, etc. But apostolic precedent 
decides this point, and not inferential reasoning." A. 

TBE lord's SUFFEB AND THE LOBD'S DU. 

Perhaps the following, if not ezhaustive of the subjecbk, mty i> 
sufficiently complete to satisfy your correspondents Entptirtr and A. 

I shall not adhere to the strict order of their queries, but, begiim&ij 
with the word o-a^S^aruf take the other items as they uatut-ally grow rat 
(A it. f iVM, then, oUr tr«iul«tor8 do bot make ^e ^£fereneB ^eo bf i< 
They never make irajS^ariuv to mean the first day of ths week. Tb« «» 
metuoit^ is the day ofrett, which was ftom of old the last day erf the wsek— 
Saturday — and in this sense it is ased in its first occurrence, in M«tt. ntiE 
But there is a figure of spee^ by tt-hioh it is iimai»wa to use tbe nUDe if | 
a part for iJu whole of anything. Thus we speak of « fleet of twentyMi i 
when we mean twenty ships, and we say fifty ktad of cattle when we au* 
fifty cattle. In the same way tra^^matv, betUg Che most important ion A 
t^e vttic, is need in several pkces in the New Test«mait for the wM« «*' 
Thus it was right to say " At the end of the tabbath, towards the da*o *^ 
the first of the tabbath," the two meanings being obvious to those viiD 
used the words. The Pharisee, recounting his good deeds, says "I fist 
twics in the aa^^mnar," which would indeed be unmeaning iftbevnl 
meant but a single day. Our b'sjulators in all these cases — and DW 
Alford, Saxauel ^larpc, and others, follow their ieEanpIe — traUBlBW 
Dv^S^Twcby the word iomA. It is the other words of tbe cMitoit ihsi 
decide in some of the passages that it is ihefirtt day of the week. 8a^^ 
— i.e., its Greek eciuivaleats — does not mean either the Jirtt day of ^ 
week or the Imt. A day or time of real is its first nesning ; it was other 
circiisistances that caused it to be applied to the last day of the it^sa- 
lis importance among the seven lad to ite use as covering «H the BeW 
days. The reader will notice in Matt, xxviii. 1, and ^Howhere, tbst if 
is in italic letter, indicating that it is not in the original. But ^ *^' 
struction of the clause is such that all tran^aUirB say firU dagtf^ *"'*' 
most of tbem not iadicatias the ellipsii of tlw wigiiutL 



Tbere seextM to be no doubt tbat tha phrase Ztmi'* nytpn- is correct u s 
tnuulattoti, and there can be no doubt that the tQBtUntioD we call b; thi* 
pama had Its origia at nighl. It waa on (Aot n^it on which He waa bep 
tiayed that the Master hleaeed and broke the bread and passed round that 
«ap which to na ia the eimplest jet grandeat memorial oi His death. But 
thoDgh the Passover was nndonbtedly a anpper, yet the cnp, if not the 
bread, vhk^ we take was blessed afur supper. Qljike xzii. 19,20; 
ICor. xi. 36.) 

We come sow to ae|e,a part of the reason of the Apostle's rebnVe to th4 
Corintliians. Th^ inutart«d tha Master too dbselj. Ab on that annual 
PassoTer He had sapped with His disciples, and had naed that occasion U> 
be^^iL the new institmtion, they thongbt they would like a weekly supper, and 
to Duda the ordujASce of the new covenant of small importance, oa eacft 
took bis own Bopper before the other. The force of the rebuke fl:om Paul 
evddeatl; lies here. They were told to eat ordinary meals at home, but in tha 
tcdsii* they mnat eat and drink that only which told tbam of the body an3 
blood of Afi Lord. They were not told to assemble at some, other Ume: 
The disciples at Troaa {Acts xs. 7) met at night. They were not open to 
rebuke ; they met for the right purpose : to breajc the memorial loaf. Am 
these two constitute all our aeamplM as to the time of the feast — i.e., the 
[Kirtjoa of the tweotj-four hours — it ia not unreasonable to ask, are w6 
right in attending to this carentony at any hour that is not night ? But 
ftflomparatively short investigation vill give us a correct answer to the 

rry. The word 4aff in all the Scriptaees and in common coTloquial na* 
bea meaniugA, a wider and a narrower one, besides stilt wider met&- 
phorical significations. These are (a) tuentg-faw hourt, from mnming to 
naming or from evening to evening ; and (b) twdve hourt, or thereabouts, 
oi light, used ContrasCively with night, which represents the hours of ttark- 
utt — dsf — night! The Greek word £>r day we have said is not in tha 
jassBgeB where we have tha phxaae " first of the week," but it is very 
clearly understood. Which of the above significations has it- to be taken 
in? Clearly the wider one. The first of the iraASarw must mean the 
^ of tha sown wbach constitute the aa^^avav (week). That is, it meaoa 
the Grat penod of twenty-four hoars, for the sabbath (in its first usej ia 
twenty-four hours. Besides, day never means night, aad the word ni^ is 
never need to cover the whole twenty-four hours. 

Thus, then, we conclude that in 1 Cor. xvi. 2 there is nothing in tha 
test or oontext to suggest nifbt, and the spirit of the command would not 
be brohen if any t^me ia the fi;rst tweuty-faar hours of the week we obey 
it. But at Goring and Troas they came ti^tber at night and were ap- 
proved. Why should we alter ? We will see. The ^^ret ohurches were 
composed entirely of Jews. A little later Gentiles alab were turned to the 
Lord. Bat in Gentile citie» &e first e(mv«t<» were usually Jews, and 
Jews mnst have formed a large proportion of most of the churches men- 
tioDed in the Acts of Apostles. It wonld foHnw, then, that the Jewish 
method of reckoning time would be largely adopted. The Apostles would 
certainly use it. They did not lightly set aside God-given arrangements, 
and they had no reason whatever to alter tbe command " From evenii^ 
ontiil evening ye shall celebrate your sabbaths." Paul used the sabbatfit 
Be preached ou thafc day in the ayna^goes,. and he well knew that the 
day terminated at atndmmj. Thebeginning of the first o£ the'W«ek TO« 
■ .fte begiimiag <rf the hours of dirisneas. . 

There was much persecution in those days; ftful cnred not for tint 
uea he was BxeaabMiK *a unheUevers^ The^. were the eacsecntota, and 
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the good newB was for them; but the rBiniljr meetings of those who vera 
lA« brethren had no need to be pablic. As in Jerusalem so donbtlpss in 
EphesuB, Corinth and Rome, the doora were ofl:eQ shut for fear of inter- 
nption. And farther to avoid notice the meetings were held after dark. 
This we know was so at Jerusalem, at TrOas and at Corinth, and we baliers 
fre have given the trae reason for it. 

The Jews had for generations been allowed their own worship in pagan 
(»ties. The Christian Jews, while the temple was still standing, attended 
their Sabbath aervioes in the s^nagogaes, and kept holy the Sabbath da;. 
What more natural than that af^er snndown they should gather qniecly 
and celebrate the death of their risen Lord. Saturday night, not Sunday 
night, was their time of eating the Lord's Supper, and at Troas Paul dia- 
eouraed till midnight, and when daylight came — still on the first day oE 
the week, he went forward on his journey. Any other interpretation 
vonld make Paul travel OQ the Sabbath day, which we may be sure he 
never did. The Christians had not then dared to consecrate a whole day 
to Christ, bnt they took their hours of sleep for the duty — that blessed 
privilege they mi(;ht not neglect. 

But later, the Jewish temple was destroyed, and it was manifest to the 
Christians that the Jewish economy was at an end, and they increased in 
numbers so that timidity wore away and with tlieir Christian character 
^and service they dared to front the Sun. In Bythinia and elsewhere thej 
passed by the Pagan. priests and bought their beef of those whose cattle 
had not been slaughtered on Jupiter's altar. Their solemn service! 
became known, and the poor and ihe rich, for curiosity or from better 
motives, came to witness their order. (James ii. S) 

Wise governors and lax emperors connived at their worship. The time* 
were less troublous. There was no longer reason why the night watchM 
■hould be talien from sleep and given to worship, so they met in the day 
f>f the first day ol the week, and consecrated it to the service of the Master. 
They called it the lokd's day., (Rev i. 10) 

The one purpose remainfd the same. The central point of worship w« 
.the Lord's Supper, which, as it was no common meal, might be called 
.aupper as appropriately as any other name. Around the table they grouped 
by apostolic injunction the contribution for all purposes of love »iii 
neceaeity and all teaching, praise and prayer. They did all for the Lord. 

If we sat round the Lonl's table on Sunday night we should not doit 
on the Jirst of the week, but on the second. If we do it on Saturday night 
it would now he an unnecessarily close imitation of the Church at Corinth, 
as their taking the loaf after their own supper was an unnece^suj 
imitation of Christ. B. H. 



, ditfrUiflencc of (Ihttph^it, $:ti. 



SpiitiIi. — Since the brief notice of lost 
month, a cburcli, of some forl.y members 
bu been formed. The preaching ball ii 
crowded, ted. Evans hu returned to 
Ikbour there for a time. 

JjBbdb. — Fleue make known that . a 
■mall cburch baa been fonued in Leeds, 
Oojc meetlog-room ia in Burlej street, 
fark Lue. We shall be glad for ait; 






brethren, irha oome thi 

with us. J. a- o- 

AniLiiCB, AtmrBALii, Jan. SO.— To lij 
Editor of the B. O.— 3o we hi'o receiTf" 
tiie lut number of the hut volume of ti" 
Barbingar. Though oOPTinoed iJ^t WM 
change jon propose is not without go"" 
reason and with the very best mtenlitiJJJ 
and haTing the hesrtiMt good -wisl"* *" 



iLm. 



oBiruAin; 



its moMM, 7«t I miut oonfeH to & feeling 

' oCiegnt ftkin to what one feeU nt taking a 
lut hnweU o! in old &miliar &nd Ttilaed 
frienij. Mj acquilntanee with th« AiiP- 
Ji»5*r, now orer twenty jaan, dat«a from 
mj flnt connMlion with the Brotherhood 
than atraeKling for liberation from the 
beni^age of uumsn trsditiooe. Among the 
msDj incident! atill embalmed in Ibe 
memory of thime dfija I well remember the 
Wirm welcome the Harbinger nlwaje met 
With, and bow full]' the brethren identified 
themeelrei with that ipirit of goapel libertj 
that breathed through ell its peges and how 
it aeemed to bring ne into conteot with 
those matter minda wboee barning tbonghu 
ud powerful ntterancee conatitute it* 
Tolumee a rich treMOij. I (nut that the 
Sedeti/utical Obiemer will in every way 
■apply the place of ite predecesaori and 
whaterer change" in niime, form, or appear^ 
Uce circumetancee may neceieitate, it will 
(till fimuah a mesne of intercouree among 
the brethren and an efficient meene by 
whicji they may " contend earnestly for the 
faith once delivered to the aaiuta." The 



deeply felt by many in thia Colony. Al- 
though we are ahnoat inundated with 
religiouB monthliea, yet we hare not publi- 
cations in thia, nor in any of the Coloniei, 
rMlJy deroted to the advocaej of PrimitiTH 
Christianity, notwithatanding that the 
Soman Catholiea, BpiscopoIianB, Metbo- 
dista, lodependentg, Primitire Methodiats, 
Baptists, Bible Christiana, &D., all have 
their periodicals speciallj devoted to the 
"ianis" inscribed on their reapeotiTB ban- 
ners. The aeries of articlea in the Har- 
Hiigtr for the paat year on Miniatrj in the 
Churoh of Christ posseaaed more than 
ordinary intereat for ita readers here, and 
I can affirm, from personal knowledge, waa 
highly approTed by all who love the good 
old ways and desire to instruct those who 
hare been lured into the toils of a man-made 
ministrr ; and whaterer be the resulta, you 
aw entitled to the wannest thanks of every 
lover of the troth. Q. FiAUOB. ' 

Ballabat. — The canie here ia advancing. 
During, the laat three weeks sarenteon b«Ve 
iwen baptiied — four with the Church at the 
Meohanica' Institute and thirteen with 
Dawson Street, where 1 am labouring. 
Beaides these two churchee in Ballarat, 
there are three others, the furthest ten 
mUis away. The number of disciples in 
and ebout Ballarat, I suppose, would be 
three himdred. These hare been gaiaed 
ehii^fly by the zealous and voluntary eSbrte 
of a tew brethren, as it is only during the 
last eight or nine months that one has been 
wholly devoted to the work. Hai it Boi 
tw«n for the glorioiu heaven -giicDiiriwnfb 



that every disoiple hai a right to proclaiiil 
the Word of Lih, thia wonld not hvre 
been. J. A. Hijnviv-- ; 



On the 11th March, at Liverpool, Euzi- 
SETir, the wife of Bro. (Jonaoif, in her 79ft 
year. She waa truly a mother in Israeli 
Richly adorned with 'the poreet of all 
□mamenta, that of a meek and quiet apirit, 
ahe has gone in and out among the brethren 
aa a pattern of holinees and unassuming 
Ohrijtian worth. Her coimeclion with the 
churches baa been of long standing — nearly 
thirty years. Her aged and bereaved puii- 
ner seems, in the sudden inflrmitiea that 









. rHoin her in the belter land. His lib 
haa been one of great nseflitneta in th» 
Church aince his removal to Liverpool &onl 
Hull, about thirteen years ago, T. 

On the 9Ui of Msroh, al Devonshire 
Place, EvertoB, Lirerpool, Sirai.NHi9 
TioxLB, the belored sUter of a. T. Ticklt^ 
in her forty-siith year. Patience nndsr 
Buffering, cheerful resignation and oft- 
repeated eipreasion* of gratitude to God 
for alleviation in the hours of eitretno 
eihanetion and aicknees marked the dear 
one'a departure. Vow we feel a joy, in the 
midst of our heavy sorrow, that she ia rest- 
ing peaoafolly in the bosom of the Saviour 
ahe loved and trusted with her aoul'a salva- 
tion. Thanki be to Qod for hie unspeakable 
gift. T- 

Fell asle^ in Jesus, on Friday March 
17th, eiater akv Hosb, eighty-three jean 
of i^e, of the Church in Leicester. Before 
Doming to Leicester, sometime before the 
beginning of the cause in this place, she 
was in fellowship with the brethren in Not- 
tingham, having been formerly a Baptist. 
The brethiori heee will long remember her 
far the eameat desire she erer manifested U> 
attend the means of grace even under much 
bodily weakness, And also for her conscien* 
tioiunesB in giving her ',' widow's mite " — 
often about a sixth of her smalt ineome — to 
the contribution for the Lord's cause. For 
several years back her strength bad been 
gradually failing, until, after a long illnese, 
■he has fallen asleep after giving sure tokena 
of a bright hope of immortaUl^. J. A. 

Sabih Nuttavl (mother of tUif.liilB of 
Bro. Matthew Green,' Ev^ngeUat, Avett'^lia^ 
tell asleep in Jesua,. on the morning,,*^ 
Lord's Day, April Za<i. J^arlj in.life shi 
decided for the, Lord aiid '«« innnerwd. 
Her Chriatian ofturse haa beeil that Ofihe 
just,, which sUaetta more, aad mon>.iuidb 
the parfect day. ' ni f,W^-fk:> 



»«>"»»™- , s^iffa 



Sr, Thomai, tiv now aubject to deep gri^f oviag to hU dapwiiara froin unoog Iki 
liring. He had gone to the TJoited Statea to *nai^ bU avun and ta ntnm (te tlu 
1 ^ — 1.. ■-ing jeftM inBngUnd. But li» died en. Snoda;, tbidi 



a lwi4 auSmd inteuelr from j^ljnal 

,. . . . , dcMrtuM. At to tlia naw^r «f hit G]Ilaim% 

m eansot wj preeuelis not ao long ago Uej weN ««tiin»t«d, a - • ' * '---!- 



pe. M (Jmit 1,000. Th«iTmonthlriaaeannaapp«utwUiIie»*7bUdibcRdc 
tbB liditicc doe* tjie batb he oan to oover the deputed witb gloi^. bwt liea he ii «o» I 
jpiUsd to allude to tcaite wbicb add no luatre te Om ineiiuny- StiU, he bwitates nattt 
MCW " A° U0 parcdUi balaueit Patit aiui Dr. Tionuu." T3ow we an tu>t at aU. uuliaai 
to giiere his. mitowuis foUoirera b; submiUiing a oataJogns of bU mBni&st aioi nl 
fttilmga. not would we bsTe written one word Bl tt»B tune, m tl«t ditaotian^ hot for Ok 
UmI upon tlw Bceat i.poatlfi. We know what, Paul wai, and what lu did i but wetanf 
])r. ThomM onlj aa a ipoq who would b« aecond nowh^ and who would male a alri 
wA then diioardit to ma^a another infioiteMmaU; taiaU, (hat ba might tjtua beada imK 
ifitbout » rival and without au e^ual ; [wuring upon aU who ooalct not lollow hui ifi 
VWathai^-ounthedabuw. ThiiiBaoDiuebULaoaae, that oa the ■MuaMgetba editor M 
ownpallad to writa— " He jieguired to be a ro^gh-BpAMi, lanieiilimrttalnMin . . jMlWit 
hlT-^m* waa, a qualiflcation foe the work." We are alto told that " he wa*. fauak 
kind, tnilj humble," &c., and the editor add* — " Sow oama it, then, that hs abM 
Kwgetimet appear »o oppoaitep Hia mind acted in m bi|^ » qpliet»tbathecoDldJ^ 
ftoop in fUlowihip with lulgaritj or tgDonno*," Other adnuauona ere made, Mff 
wnh todte no more than enongh to ftuUiy agjF ^«teat a^Hnat the, obauzd aaaociitiMf 
Paul and Dr. Ihomaa. 



HYMN. 

Brieht vas the earth's priawval okoCBi 

When light from d&rkueBa ipraBg ; 
And bright the honr when Christ was bam, 

Ao4 beavea His advent saog : 
Sat brighter gh>Tred the sacred dawn 

When He — li&'a Aill-orbed sun — 
Above death's dark horizon shOMf 

H» peerless conrse to run. 
And bright shall be those glad first-jajn 

Whose hours, so calm and eweet. 
Are spent beneath His cheering rAjrsr— 

His soul-reviviug heat. 
For dark and dreur atl things appear 

Compared with that ricb Iovq, 
Which beams so full upon us here. 

And lif^ oar hearts, above. 



Q.X'S- 



I MADE HASTB. 

A FBBSflor mu. Wtt^ complaining in my presence, sajs Mr. Jw. "f^ 
•ir, I d» not like tbis railroad pace to heaven." " Why^ sir," Mi l> "** 
dj» SBrtptoral pace. 'Xt is g(H)d to be alwaja zealoa^y affected in > 8^ 
ttting;* and you, can never go to heaven in a hearse. Oh, says Dsw 
* The* will I^— cr«rf along? Ko. * Then will I •— truffl; alqng. "» 
Bnt. ^Thaa vrill I niN in the way of Tbjr eonu»anto«nta wben^htaulM' 
«]d«f a my heart.' " 
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THE DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE BRITISH STATE 
CHURCHES. 

The last month has proved remarkably rich in Aiiti- State- Church 
utiiitj. The Ninth Triennial Conference of the Liberation Society wai 
held in the lai^e hall of the Cannon Street Hotel, London. The asBem- 
bly was the most powerful of the series. Some six hondred delegates 
were present, among whom, with several others from Birmingham, we 
hid a place. The Church in Charles Henry Street was represent«d hj 
V>. King, and that of Snmmer Lane by S. Jenkins. The Conference was 
most hearty and unanimous throi^hout. B. W. Bale, of Birmingham, 
moved the first resotntion and carried the assembly with him most heartily 
irtien be concluded by saying — " I can never speak of the past history of 
the Liberal party without rejoicing that the members of the Free Churches 
of England have home a great and noble part in winning its illustriooa 
triumphs, and I trust it may be possible for us to remain in alliaoce with 
&6 Liberal party for very many years to come — (Hear, hear) — but wa 
must have a clear understanding as to the principles on which that alliance 
rssts. I have the greatest possible admiration for the genius and the 
conrage and the conscientiousness of the present leader of the Libert 
party — (Hear, hear) — but there are some things dearer to ns than the tra- 
ditions of the party, and there are some things dearer to as than ita 
present chief, and I trust that Nonconformists — the adherents of this 
Society in all parts of the country— will make it clearly understood that 
lince the Liberal party appears to have come very near the end of its pro- 
gramme, that party mnst accept more or lees distinctly the principle for 
which we contend, if it is to rely upon our future support. — (Very great 
applause.) " The speakers included Mr. E. Miall, Mr. R. lUcharda, and 
ether Members of Parliament, and the SUis of the Nonconfonnist ministers 
or London and the Provinces, Strong &ith in the realization of disestab- 
lishment was expressed on every hand. 

A public meeting was also held in Mr. Spnrgeon's Tabernacle, the vast 
usembly being, seemingly, moved by one heart and one mind. 

On the 9th of May the first battle in the House of Commons of that 
Bsries of confiicta which is destined ere long to terminate in the diseBtab- 
lishment and disendowment of the State Church was fought. Mr. Miall, 
in a masterly speech, praised by all parties in the House,' moved his reso- 
lution in favour of disestablishment at the earliest possible period. After 
t dignified discussion ninety-one Members voted in its favour, being 
somewhat over the support anticipated. Speaking of the whole debate, 
"It was evident that the principle of Establishments — as a principle^ 
wu in efiect given up. There was not even the shadow of an attempt to 
clum for the State the right to fix the creed and form of worship of any 
individnal ci^zen. Sir Roundell Palmer virtually conceded the whole 
principle when he said, ' I quite agree that no State authority should 
interfere with any man's religious belief, and if in past times such an 
opimon was entertained, we happily live in times when such interierenca 
MS long since passed away.' It was avowed, as it has been in previous 
discussions on Church Questions, that the creation of a Church Establish- 
loeut would be impossible if it were now &) be broached anew. Nearly the . 
^4|ole answer attempted by the opponents of the motion amounted to 
?^" '■ — ' Hero is the Church of Ei^land ; it has been here a long while ; 
itiidinnga good deal of work; it has a good deal of money; and thougb 
7<n IMssenten don't like it, the people of Ei^land dos't waat it 
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disestablishedjost yet: therefore we oppose tbe motion.' Thereiaemed 
to be an iiiiderl3ring convictioa in the minds of till the speakers, and alio 
in the minds of their supporters, that this was aboat all that conld be 
sud for ttie Ghnrch, and that if the nation should come to wish for 
disestablishment, the Church would have to go, and that it was more thu 
probable that the majority of the people of Ei^land would sooner or later 
make that demand. There was no real attempt to grapple with the main 
grounds upon which the motion was based. Sir. B. Palmer did indeed 
make a show of grappling with the first charge, that the Church of 
England had failed to secure that universality and unity at which all Acts 
of Uniformity have aimed, and for which alone they have been passed. 
Under cover of smooth and almost honeyed words he granted tlut this 
lumii^ at universality was a piece of tyranny ; ' founded upon false and 
impossible principles, arising from ideas entertained in past times whan 
liberty was not known.' The Home Secretary made what may be regarded 
as an official speech, in which, judging by its tone and hesitating 
arguments, there was very liitle earnestness of conviction. Its chief point 
was a defence of the Government for not taking up the question, on the 
groandthat the state of public opinion did not warrant their doing so: 
implying, of course, the conclusion that when the state of public feeling is 
so-and-so, it vrill be the duty of GoTemmeut to take it up. The speeches 
of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone were equally remarkable for the entira 
absence of any serious attempt to defend the principle of EstablishmenU, 
or to refute the main positions of the mover of the resolution. The ntmoit 
that the former gentleman could find to say on this point was to express 
his belief ' that the great majority of the House, and the great mE^orit; of 
the country, are of opinion that the State should recognise some religions 
expression by the people' — a conveniently vagus phrase, which means— I 
have not a word to say for the principle of a State-Chm-ch. The Prenuer 
confined himself almost to a beautiful eulogy upon the Church as it is, 
and an estimate of the magnitude of the work of disestablishment" 

A leading article in the Nonetmformiit, from which the foregoing remarks 
are in part adopted, thus sums up — " We have been answered, indeed, but it 
cannot be said the case has been met. The nature of the answer indicates 
that our case is not likely to be met. Onr opponents will not join issue 
on onr own ground, but will insist on tempting us to a field where they 
have pleaaanter if not sorer footing. They have retreated from the citadel 
of EstabliBbment, which they used to defend so vigorously and even 
imperiously, and have left it in onr hands, and invite us to see whst 
beautiM pastures have been laid out by the dwellers in the citadel, and 
appeal to ns not to disturb them. Who does not see that sach subsiitntei 
for argument as these cannot wear long? If we persist in onr 
demands for justice and equality, basing them on no other grounds than 
these, snch flimsy pretexts for refusal must soon be torn to shreds 
or worn into holes." 



FBOM MR. MIALL'S SPEECH ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 

" Therk is ' a time for all things^' I shall be told — and the proper time 
for mooting this question in Parliament is not come. It is much too far in 
advance of public opinion to allow of its being treated with a view to 
immediate legislative settlement, and on this ground I may be charged 
with being premature. Well, Sir, I scarcely need remind the House that 
that olgection has been hurled, I may even say at random, at every dungs 



or kny mameat. (Hear, hear.) Precisely the same charge was urged 
againat certain proposals touching the Irish Church which I Habmitted to 
the Hoose in 1866. The; were poohpoofaed as premature and unpractical 
by the front benches on both sides, and in 1809 were adopted by Parharaent 
slmoBt to the letter. I know very well that a hill for the diaestabliahment 
of the Chnrcb of England has no chance of beiag passed juet yet — perhaps 
not daring the continuance of the present Parliament ; but if not. that is 
no reason for refusing to deliberate seriously on the subject. But I dispute 
the allegation that public opinion is unprepared to witness initiatory 
Eteps towards a settlement of the question. On the contrary, so far at 
l^ast as my observation extends, those who desire and those who repudiate 
the object of ' my motion, alike take tor granted that the discnssion of it 
cannot be much longer postponed with advantage. (Hear, hear.) Why, Sir, 
what are the facts P Can any hon. member ao completely shut his eyes to 
what is going on, not merely in this country but in all the colonies, and 
in most European States, as not to have descried the rapid approach of 
what I may c^l a tidal wave of sentiment which will presently beat with 
overwhelming effect upon the union of the temporal authority with die 
spiritual in the constitution of Governments ? To me, I confess, it appears 
as though the whole force of all the lessons on this subject contained in 
the history of Christendom were bearing down on public opinion with a 
pressure it will be wholly unable to withstand. During the thirty years that 
I have given special attention to the State-Church system, all the maia 
arguments by which it rooted itself in the public mind have been rent 
asunder by facts — all the theories (from that of grand old Hooker down- 
wards) wbiuh gave it a hold upon reason, conscience, affection, have been 
pitilessly expired. The Anglican Church, gua a State-Church, a Church 
established by law, a Church lifted by the Constitution into political 
ascendancy, has now its only rauon d'itre in the past. It continues to 
stand among ns for no other reason then that it has stood ao long. 
Logically speaking, the spring and stay of its life is gone. Well, Sir, an 
institution of which this may be truly said, lacks the foremost and 
most indispensable condition of perpetuity. * * * As^ a continuance 
of the policy of the Irish Church Act of 1859, I might have brought it 
forward last year, but for my anxious wish to avoid throwing any obstacle 
in the way of the completion by the Government of its great work of justice 
to Ireland. I am not sony that I have let the matter rest until now, but I 
think I could not have aUowed it to remain in abeyance through another 
session without exposing it to the chance of increased difficulties and 
dangers. (Cheers.) Let me now submit to the House, as concisely as I 
can, two or three broad reasons in support of the reaolntions I hava 
ventured, Sir, to place in your hands. I take for granted, what I suppose 
the House will at once admit, that this is a question which beyond most 
others has a specially religious aspect. I am not going to discuss it in 
tiiat light- I agree that, however high the qualifications of this Honse in 
other respects, they do not constitute it the fittest possible tribonal for 
testing the worth of religious opinions. (Hear, hear.) And, todo it justice, 
the House has usually disclaimed not only its own fitness, but its own 
inclination, to meddle with religions problems in its debates. Well, Sir, 
what the House does not wish to talk about, I am anxious that it should 
not afiect to govern. Elsewhere, assuredly, I ahoutd contend that this is 
a qoflslion which not merely has areligious aide to it, but that the religion! 
u.i» at it is by far the broadest and die most important. At any rate, it 
is o» tbU side of the question that I find my chief motive for udling Um 



attention of Parliament to it, and I bope the Honse will forgive me Er 
sajring, tliat it is not becanse I depreciate tbis aspect of the question — and 
far less because I doabt the solidity of the ground it offers me in debate, 
tbat I decline resting my present argument upon it. But, Sir, there is one 
line of observation open to me which I think I may pursue with propriety 
even in this House. What is the purpose — I will not say the sole, but the 
miun purpose aimed at by giving to the Church a political Establishment? 
Her prelates sit in the other House, her clergy cl^m and enjoy a legal 
and exclusive status, her parochial and other endowments have been 
assigned to her by law, and her liturgy and Articles have been made part 
of an Act of Parliament, for the promotion, I suppose, of the spiritual 
interests of the people. In theory, at any rate— in that conception of it 
which fired the imagination and kindled the religions ardour of our fore- 
fathers — a State Church was an institution set up for the purpose of 
Christianising all the people of the State. And truly the object they had 
ID view was so grand, so generous, so Godlike, that even we who moit 
emphatically repudiate the means chosen to carry it into effect, can at 
least thoroughly understand it, and look back upon it with admiration, if 
not with sympathy. They meant a really beneficent thing when they 
allied the Church, their best ideal of human goodness, with the law, their 
highest ideal of human power. In those days they did not reflect that 
conscience and fiuth can no more be restrained within limits drawn around 
them by the law of man, than the dreams of childhood can be preserved 
under a glass shade. Bnt if they made a mistake in the view they took 
of the congruity of Ithe two forces — the temporal and the spiritual — and 
forged fetters for ntith and love that could no more touch them than i 
bullet could wound a disembodied spirit, they aimed, at any rate, at ■ 
complete and intelligible result. The Nationtj Church, in their idea of it, 
expressed a national faith. It aimed at securing a national unity of belief, 
anational uniformity of worship, and a national identity of religious teaching 
by the cleigy ; and hence it claimed an exclusive right to employ nationu 
resources. All the souls of the nation were taken in spiritual chaige by 
it. All were baptized into communion with it. All were bonnd by lav 
to receive itsteaching, and were met at every turn of life by its ministrationi 
and offices. That, Sir, was the original conception of the Church ot 
England, and all the legal arrangements devised to give realisation to it 
were of a piece with it ; ware marked by logical consistency ; were based 
upon the same hypothesis — Aamely, that there can be no National Ohnrch 
which is not the Church of Uie whole nation. Well, Sir, in thes^ days we 
have to do with a state of things wholly incompatible with that ideal 
(Hear, hear.) The question left to us for consideration is, whether the 
meaning, the spirit, the purpose of the old State- Church, system having 
evaporated, we do well to tie ourselves to the dead forms of it conserved 
only by the machinety of the law. The Church of England is not now in 
faet, whatever she may be in profession, the Church of the whole people 
of England. She is the largest of the denominations into which the people 
of this country are divided, comprising, we will say, half the population ai 
her voluntary adherents and members, and that half for the most part, the 
upper, the less dependent, and the better-to-do half of society. She can 
lay claim, with truth, to the bulk of the wise men, the mighty men, and 
the noble of this land. She lives in the esteem of the wealthy and the 
respecUble. But it can hardly be said with truth that she has taken t 
proportionate hold upon the far more numerous classes beneath thenL 
She has never — and probably less Uien ever in our times — overtakio tbt 



work which she arrogates exclaeiTely to herself. She claimB the whole 
ground for cnltiTation, but at least a moietj of that which comes under 
cultivation at all, is cultivated bj Churches which she will not recognise. 
She is never likely to cover the whole ground now. She ia not therefore 
1 National Church, for she neither does nor can comprehend within her 
ministrations, her sacramental and taitional agency, the entire body of the' 
n&tion All the resources, it ia tme, which the nation, as snch has given 
for religion she appropriates to herself All the worldly honours by which 
it means to mark its appreciation of religion, she keeps in her own hands. 
But she is not -the National Chnrch in the sense of being the accepted or 
- adeqnate organ of the whole people of England, for quickening, nnrtoring, 
or giving expression to their religious sentiments. (Cheers.) And after 
all this statement of the esse falls very far short of the facts. The general 
impression it leaves upon our minds as to what we gain from the Chnrch 
Establishment in spiritual results would be far more nniavoorable if we 
could analyse those results. Imagine, for instance, if you can, the aspect 
which the religious condition of the nation would assume at this moment if 
it conld be seen minia the part contributed to it by the non-established 
eommnnities ? I invite the House to pursue that thoi^ht. What, I ask, 
would be the result if .we were able to distingoisb and pull put from the 
■piiitoal covering provided for the people of this realm, every thread which 
iMd been woven into it by other hands tnan those of the Church of England, 
and could parcel it out among separate denominations in such manner 
as would enable us to say — ' So much helongs to the several Motions of 
the Methodist body — so much to the Presbyterians, so mooh to tJie 
Independents and the Baptists, so much to the Catholic ! ' If it were 
possible, I say, thos strictly to follow up and measure off the work of each 
denomination, and to wipe it out from the sum total of religious life and 
efibrt in this kingdom, what an astounding discrepancy wquldbe exhibited 
between the purpose for which the Church Estafalishment was set up and 
the actual results it has achieved. (Cheers.) But in truth, even the netsum 
of good remaining after this process of elimination is not wholly due to the 
working of the State-Church system. * * *■ Well, now, compare what 
has been actually done by the Church Establishment system widi what it 
was evidently set up for the purpose of doii^, and what is the conclusion 
at which the comparison points ? It was meant to be the Church of the 
nation ; it is the Chnrch of only about half of it. Ita nationality is but a 
fiction of law. The work it took in hand to do^so Ear as it is done at all 
—has been laigely done by other spiritual communities; and much of what 
the State Church does by its own agency, is done by shunting its 
own theory, and adopting that of the t^urches outside its pale. 
(Hear, Hear.) In all these respects the State Church system, as 
inch, is proved to have been an egregious failure. It has failed quite as 
signally in other respects. It was meant to secure unity of belief, 
uniformity of worship, and identity of rel^ous teaching by the eleigy. 
Well, Sir, I put the question to the knowledge and conscience of the 
House, 'Has it done that ?' (Cheers.) Dont let me be sospected of 
over-valuing these objects. They of olden times, tt must be confessed, 
Ht a high estimate upon them. But there are two kinds of unity — the 
. one is a manufacture, theother is a growth; one is brought about by 
legal coercion, the other by insight and love. Compulsory unity of 
religious profession by every subject of the realm was tiie aim of the law 
dowQtoute period of the Toleration Act; forced uniformity of clerical 
Uaahing is. what the law since then hu been content with requiring. ' il- 
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know not which of the two is the profounder mistake. This I believe in 
mj' Bonl: that the Acts of Uniformity which stand npoo anr Statate Book 
have done mors towards lowering tba tone of moral religions sentiment 
in this country than any other thing for Which the State is responsible. 
(Lond Cheers.) Why do I think so? Because I have faith in the old 
proverbial saying, that the corruption of the best inevitably leads to 
prodnctioQ of the worst. Sir, religions profession at command —which 
IS intended to stand for the ontward and visible sign of religious belief st 
command — is an unpardonable affront put upon the intellectusl and 
spiritual nature with which the Creator has endowed ns, (Cheers.) There 
are few national calamities more to be dreaded, none whinh bring with them 
a more killing moral blight, none which more certainly deprave the higher 
life of a people, than for the teachers of the nation, clerical or secular,— 
(Hear, hear) — to be placed by the law of the land under strong temptadon j 
to be cowards to their own convictions. * * * Mow, let ns suppose thit 
science had been established by law as theology has been. Let ns tiy to 
imagine a compromise of scientific opinions, contradictory of one another, 
made three centuries ago, petrified into an unchangeable standard, and pro- 
tected by statute against the smallest alteration. Let ns snppose natioeil 
endowments to the tune of millions a year set apart to maintain it, the 
Sovereign bound to confess it, the universities obliged to subscribe to it, and 
everybody ambitious of being aomebody, tempted by the prestiges throvu 
around it, to confess general concurrence in it On a supposition of this kBid 
what would have been the inevitable result ? Why, Sir, the authorised, the 
PaHixmentary, the national system of acienti&c truth, would have had 
crowds of nominal adherents and but few real ones. Inquiry would h&ve 
been discountenanced, new diacoveries of truth would have been discredited 
and discouraged, and science would have sunk to the low level of 
becoming a thing to live by instead of a thing to live for. (Cheen.) 
Well, Sir, doe< not a compulsory profession of faith in spiritual trut^ 
operate in the same manner, and tend to the like disastrous results? 
Does not common sense, does not common experience, show ns that thii 
manufactured and artificial unity of profession — this compulsory adherence 
to legally prescribed articles of bith, by the authorised exponents of 
Chrisiianity, tends to anything rather than to a vital unity of conviction? 
(Cheers.) It tends to deaden conscience i it tends to stifle enquiry; it 
tends to keep up a semblance of what has no corresponding actnt 
existence; but the one thing which it doesrwtdo — the one thing whicbi 
in all manner of ways, it prevents being done — is precisely that thing 
which a law-established Church was instituted to see done. Is it not s 
fact that this unity of clerical profession prescribed by the Act of Uniformity, 
is pierced through and through, over its entire surface, by living growths 
of faith which have been formed underneath it? (Hear, hear.) Who 
does not know that the sects in the Church are almost as numerous, and 
much more discordant, than those that are outside of it? (Hear, hear.) 
What candid mind does not feel itself compelled to admit that neither D 
faith, in worship, nor in teaching, does the exercise of authority of taw 
achieve, or even tend to achieve, the unity which it proposes? In all 
religious respects the system has failed. * * * 1 shall be asked, no 
doubt, what there is in the State-Church policy as carried out in these days 
and in this country, which meddles with a Inan's freedom of conscience, 
or places him in an exceptional poaition, on account of his religion! 
profession. I will give the answer, so far as I can, not so much in that 
form which would best express the sense of wrong felt by those who are 
not members of tha Establishment, m in that form in wUchit iriUbt 



most likely to awaken reSection in the mind of angacioos and bigh>minded 
BtatfiBmau. Take a sarreyofthe operation of this State Chorch policy 
in its amplest breadth — what does it show yon? It shows you a nation 
sharply dirided by law in regard to their religion into two great sections — 
the one privileged, the other tolerated. It shows you one-half or there- 
abouts, of the people of this kingdom condemned "by law to occupy before 
the law an inferior position as compared with the other half — to be tolerated 
endured, homiliated in that which they regard as their most incontestable 
right, and in the discharge of their most sacred obligations. (Hear, hear.) 
It shows you the lesser half (we will say) of the community beholden to 
the greater half for their liberty to worship God as conscience may 
direct them— and, whilst they do so, witnesaing the appropriation of 
resources common to both, to the exclusive support of the religions 
insUtntions of the stronger of the two. Don't imagine that the State can 
draw such au invidiouH line of distinction as this across the entire breadth of 
society without permanently deteriorating national character. [Hear, hear.) 
Don't believe that the law, which ought above all things to be impartial 
and imperial, can treat one large section of those subject to it with 
exceptional discouragement in £eir most cherished and most sacred 
intereats, without leaving on both the favoured and the slighted areas of 
the community deep traces of its injustice. (Hear, hear.) The prejudice 
of colour which, not many years back, stained the statute book of the great 
American Bepublic, did not more certtdnly, even if more perceptibly, give 
a tunt to the tastes, habits, and character of the American people, uian 
the analogous ecclesiastictd prejudice sanctioned by law in this country 
lowers, and to a considerable extent vitiates, the tone of society. « « * 
Another and still heavier disadvantage sustained by the Church in 
consequence of its connection with the State, maybe described in one 
word, secularisation — secularisation, first in appearance,, and ultimately, 
to a very serious extent, in reality. In appearance — and here I speak far 
more of the system tlum of the persons who administer it — because the 
nature as weU as the effect of the union between Church and State 
thrusts under the public eye the secular, rather than the spiritual, element 
of it. (Hear, hear.) Somehow or other, the law possesses a mftrvelloug 
power of converting whatever rests upon it into property — not even 
exceptii^ ecclesiastical functions, privileges, and even duties. Take, for 
example, the right and responsibility of appointing to a benefice — that is, 
of choosing the pastor for a parish. It is property, it has a marketabla 
value— (Hear, hear.) — it is advoEtised in the papers, and ia bought and 
Bold every day. (Hear, hear.) Take another example, which foices upon 
the notice of the public in a most profane form the seeming surbordination 
in the State Church of the spiritnal to the secular. Can anything be 
more demoralising — anything more destructive of Church religious inSnence 
than ^e mode of appointmemt ad(^)ted in the case of bishops ? The 
ttmgi d^iUre, the Boyal letter, the assured obedience of the dean and 
chapter, enforced if uecessary by the penalty of pramtmire, associated aa 
it is with solemn prayer for Divine direction — Sir, it is a playing with 
Bacred things — (loud Cheers) — for political and secular ends which is 
perfectly shocking, and which goes far to paralyse the spiritual authority 
and iuflnence of the Church. Sir, it would be as useless as puerile to try 
and conceal from ourselves the fact that a very vride pubUc opinion sees, 
or thinks it sees, behind this semblance ofsecnuuism in the legal 
amngements of the Church, something of its actual influence upon her 
digniluies and chief rulers. It is certainly oafortnnate, that howaver 
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rimpla and blameleBS th^ may be in their pervnal life, their anxiet; for 
the well'being of the Church is so loodly expressed whenever bw 
temporalitieB are ttireatened, and bo timidly and heaitatingl; evinced when 
huge inroads are being made npoD her doctrine and ritual. (Hear, hear.) 
Will any of na soon forget what took place in the other House, when the 
diBeodowment provisions of the Irish Church Act were being discussed 
in committee? (Hear, hear.) No doubt the right rev. prelates tboi^ht 
tbey were doiog tne Church a serrice. If so, it was a saddening illustration 
of the eSect of the system npon their minds. I do not like to describe 
it in words, nor need I do the bishops that nnkindness for there are 
bat few members of this House who wilt not remAnber the sense of pain and 
shame which it excited in their breasts. * ^ * m * 
I implore the Honse not to look upon the question I have BO inadequately 
ferooght tmder its consideration as one of merely epecolative interest, and 
not of serious practical importance. It may appear so to superGcisl 
obserrationjust at this moment. But, Sir, it ia neither rampant BadicaliBm 
nor sectarian fanaticism, but conservative prudence, which counsels us to 
profit betimes by the lamentable occurrences which we are witnessii^ 
abroad. The same causes ont of which sprang the political tornado which '« 
devastating unhappy France exist in this country, though in a more latent 
form. The cloud no bigger than a man's hand is visible on the horizoa; 
It may be some years hence, or it may be sooner than we think, that i 
Stormy conflict of principles relating to social matters will darken and 
trouble the political atmosphere — but, Sir, it does seem morally certun 
that through that ordeal which will try the strength of our national institu- 
tions to theirvery foundations we, as well as continental nations, are destined 
to pass. The worst thing I wish for the Established Churches of Great 
Britain is that before that time comes they may be safely moored out of 
the reach of political billows, and beyond the ordinary sweep of politiul 
passions, I wonld have all branches of the Church, which, after all, are 
united in the same root, fulfilling in that day those functions which are 
best adapted to exalt men' & motives, moderate their aims, soothe exaspera- 
tion, and tone dovm popular clamour. And I fear. Sir, I greatly fear, that 
no Church will be ia a fair position to' do society this priceless BSrvice, 
which leans, eitherfor her influence or maintenance, upon political support 
(Hear.) The first forked fiaahes of revolutionary fire are sore to he attracted, 
and always have been attracted, by political Churches. (Hear, hear.) I 
would fain see them all rescued from that danger. In their proper and 
divinely appointed sphere, they are more likely to be ont of the way of 
man's wrath, and will be better qualified to win man's respect and affection. 
Sir, it is witb a simple view to these great and beneficent resolts that I 
now move t^e resolution which stands on the paper in my name. (Load 
and long-continned cheering.) " 



THE LAW OF GHOWTH. 



Wa have attained onr present position, as individuals, by growth. We 
•re not created lull-sized men, but commence in the weakness of in&ccy, 
and by degrees, almost imperceptibly, we add to our substance from tbe 
food we receive; and thus develop from infancy to. childhood— childhpod 
to youth — youth to manhood ; never standing still ; and though, after 
amving at manhood, the body may not seem to grow, yet it is still maturing 
and consolidating, until we reach what we call the prime of life. 
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And u it is in the phjBicBl, so it ia in the iatellactaal, the moni, the 
tpiritnal ; none are broaght into exiataoce in a moment of time, as by a 
miracle ; bat each take their high position b; growth — b; gradual 
development. 

AJid this is in accordance irith the general plan on which the oniTerae 
is arranged. Geology shows the different strata deposited, some by crys- 
taUizatioQ and some by sediment from the water ; with all the varied 
effects produced by earthquakes, volcuioeB and other pent-up forces, until 
£iiatly the earth becomes the fit habitation for man. 

Bo in the vegetable world ; the grain from which we make oor daily 
bread does not Ml from heaven, ready to be taken to the mill, or to be pnt 
into the oven. It is first the blade, then the ear, before it is the ripe grain 
in the ear. So with the m^hty oak of the forest, — first an acorn, it is only 
by a steady — we wers going to say a patient — growth, it is enabled to reach 
its defiant limbs out against the storm, and hold its head unmoved amid 
the devastations of the fierce tornado. 

God might have made this world all ready peopled with its teeming 
millions; sarrounded with all the advantages of modern civilization,— 
eieiything tarnished to hand, — steamboats crossing the oceans, or 
ascending the great rivers ; railroads spread like network over the land, 
bringing far-off places near to oar doors ; telegraph wires in a thousand 
ramifications, like the nervous system in the human body ; gold and silver 
and iron and coal deposited at convenient distances on the surface of the 
earth ; schools and colleges ready furnished and filled with book and maps 
ud charts and apparatus, illaatrating all knowledge, and bringing the arts 
and sciences, philosophy and theology, all down to the grasp of the 
commonest mind. 

Or, easier still, God might have created all the millions of earth's ' 
inhabitants by one fiat of His will — in a moment, in the twinklii^ of an 
eye, with an intaitive knowledge of all the arts, the sciences, the philoao- 
jiiieB, the theolc^es, which have been reached by ux thonaand years of 
patient toil and study ; every one, at once, being endowed with all knowledge, 
with all science, with all philosophy, without any labour or toil or study 
on hia part. 

We olten lament that there is no royal road to learning ; that the study 
of books is BO wearisome to the flesh ; that we cannot have an easier path ; 
that every science and every improvement is so hedged about with difficnl- 
ties that learning and advancement are at best an np-hill business. What 
years it takes to master one study — to fathom one science ; and then only to 
end in mysteries which the greatest cannot fathom. Why could it not all 
have been made easier. 

Why is it that the Christian is not exempt from all these trials ? Why 
mnst his path be marked with triala and temptationa and difficalties ; with 
poverties, with necessities, with distresses ; with fire and with sword and 
with blood ; with fines and imprisonments and with cmel scourginga ? 
Why could not his path be strevm with flowers and crowded with the abun- 
dance of the fruits of the earth ? Why must be endure such a contradiction 
of sinners against himself? Are these mercies to he enjoyed ? Are these 
blessings to be coveted 7 

We need God's word to lift up the veil which hangs over the destiny of 
the world. Then, in the light of His revelation, all becomes clear which 
before was dark, God's ways are not as our ways ; nor His thonghts as 
pnr thoughts. In that word we see one grand plan or purpose, which 
indeed had beea biddwi through the ages ; bat vaa nwde mauifut in 
'•ni OhriM. 
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And when this plan or pnrpose is studied, we find the same great method 
which is discorered in the other parts of His works. The ChriBtian life 
is a growth. A man is not in an instant converted, made perfect and 
taken to glorj. He has to grow in grace and in the knowle^e cf onr 
Lord and Sariour Jesus Christ. He has to add to faith rirtue ; to Tirtoe 
knowle«^e ; to knowledge temperance ; to temperance patience aad godlinen; 
to godliness brotherly kindnoas, and to brolierly kindness chanty. 

And we might say the whole economy of man's redemption is a growth. 
The seed of the woman did not braise the serpent's head on the day in 
which the promise was given. It was not at the beginning, but once is 
the ends of the ages that the promised seed appeared to put away sin by th» 
offering of Himself. Neither did His chnrch come at once into a M 
knowledge of the truth ; it was not at first known unto the sons of mao 
as it was afterwards revealed unto His holy apostles ; there was a long 
serricft under tutors and governors — the law was a schoolmaster to lead 
as to Christ. And, after the church came to the full stature of a man, il 
was some time before the mystery was fully uuderstood, that the Oentilea 
should be fellow-heirs and of the same body and partakers of the same 
promises in Ohrist. 

Nor was Jesus himself, though the Son of God, exempt from this great 
law. He must take upon Himself the form of a servant ; He must'be aman 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief; He, thoi^h a Son, must lean 
obedience or submission by the things He suffered. He — the Captain of 
oar salvatioo — must be made perfect through sufferings ; " ought not 
Christ to suffer and so enter into glory ?" 

And now we see Him highly exalted and a name given Him above ererj 
name^angels, thrones dominions, principalities and poweislsubject to Bis 
will and expecting till even His foes shul be made Hia footstool ! 

And as with the Lord, so with His people ; if we suffer with Him we shiH 
also be glorified with Him together. . 

■■ ii»da like Bim, lika Him we rise." 

Ashe humbled Himself, so must we htunble ourselves. As He laboured, so 
must we labour. He was in all things made like ns that we should be 
made like Hint. 

Think of being co-labourers with Christ. Think of being more UuD 
conqnerers through Him who loved us. Then think of sitting vrith Him 
on His throne, as He has overcome and sits with His Father, on Bt 
throne. 

The Christian must labour, most suffer, or he will cease to grow. Hii 
is not a life of sloth. He must be a faithful 



He most first suffer before he can be glorified. He must bear the cms 
before he wears the crown. And it is his wwk to make known ClniBt to 
a dyii^ world. From the Christian must sound out the word of salvation. 
God has ordained that by the church shall be made kuowu the maiufcdd 
wisdom of God. 

Let this work — this growth — b^a in early life. Let it begin in the 
family ; let us encourage it in the Sunday school ; in the chun:h let m 
build one another up in our most holy &ith, that we he no more children 
but may grow up into Him in all things, wUoh is the Head, even ChriA 
uatil «• ftttaia the loll it«tiir* ot a perfect man in Chnst Jemu. 
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And when we are labouring in teaching the jionng and those who are out 
of the way, let us not be discouraged, if we see not immediately the fruits 
of our labour. Let as remember that this is a growth. The husbandman 
hath long patience till he reap the froita of the earth. That good seed you 
cast abroad may be loi^ hid, and the ground may seem barren ; but let 
us not be weary in well doing, for in dne time ws shall reap if we &int not. 
Be not discouraged with the most onlikely and unpromising scholar. 
Bemember Saal of TArsns, who once was a destroyer of the churches, yet 
he became the great Apostle to the Gentiles. What a growth ! And how 
Imow yon bat what those forces, which now seem acts of rudeness in some 
Bcholara, with whom yon are almost impatient, may be the pent-up^forces, 
which, in after life, shall be expended in abundant labours and,,untiring 
efforts in tho service of the Lord ? 

Nor let us be discouraged by sofFering. The trees on the mountain sid«s 
are made hardy by the mountain storm, ao that they heed not its wrath. 
It becomes a part of their growth ; they gather strength from their wrest- 
lings with the tempest. The stately tree which i-aiaes its lofty branches in 
luxuriance, nourished in the rich Talley, a stranger to hurricane and 
tempest, is poorly fitted to stand by its rugged friend on the mountain 
ude, and bear the brunt of the stonn. Let us not, then, envy the rich 
and the luxurious ; but be content with patient toil — make it part of our 
growth — ^like the ancient aaiats who gloried even in tribulation ; knowing 
that it worked patience and experience and hope — developing a higher 
growth in the Christian life. 

Neither let us be discouraged by the difficulties of learning. That is 
notmuch appreciated which is obtained without an effort. To the resolut* 
there is pleasure in climbing the bill of difficulty. Nature's treasures are 
hidden only to stimnlace enterprise. The man who has mastered a science 
feels happier then be who ret^ines on a conch while it is all explained to 
bim by another. The difficult lessons we hare learned in our youth are 
treasures for life. Our intellects have been expanded and have grOwn and 
gained strength by Uieir exercise. 

And it is die same in the cultivation of our moral and religious &cultiea. 
We remember the first struggles of a feeble faith, when we cried. Lord, Z 
believe, help thou my unbelief, until we became strong in faith, giving 
glory to God. We remember our first prayers which were like the first 
utterances of a child, crying Abba, Father. We look back to our first 
eidiwtations, which were with much fear and trembling. And now — after 
Boma years of experience — though unprofitable servants, we can say. 
Hitherto the Lord .hath helped ns 1 

This is a part of our growth. We count not ourselves to have attained, 
but we press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. Then we shall lay hold on that for wMch Jesus Christ laid 
bold oa ns. Now we see through a glass darkly ; bat then face to fiice ; 
now I know in part ; but then shall I know, even as also I am known. 

It is not likely that we shall stand stilt after attaining the world to come ; 
the same law of growth which brought us thus far may go on fitting ns for 
greater fields of activity and heavenly employment, and unfolding to ns 
new Bud greater glories ; even as in this life we advance in heavenly 
knowledge and wisdom and in usefulness. " I came that they m^ht have 
life, and that they might have it more abundantly." F. B. Scott. 
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One of the BirmiDghnm Dail; Papers is presoDting a series of Pnlpit 
Photographs. The minister and people of the prettj old Church of 
EdgbftstoQ have been recently exhibited upon its broadsheet. Passing 
over the outside descriptioo we reproduce the leading featores of the inside 
work — 

" The ringers have ceased that monotonons solo on a single note, vhidi 
is called ' the dressing bell,' and as U glad to have done with a 
performance which frights the neighbourhood from its propriety, and 
alarms nerraus people into the fear of being ' too late for Ghorch,' hare 
burst oat into a mad, meiry chime, which sounds as if 'grandsire triples' 
wer« careerii^ in wild delight after ' triple bob majora,' and the whole 
peal had got into a melodious tangle in consequence. A few clem 
little Sunday-scholars, with bibles nearly as big aa themselves, buzz about 
the doorway, bat move dexterously away when the beadle's footstep isheud 
in the far distance. Presently a brougham dashes up to the gate, and 
with the assistance of ' Jeames,' dazzling in crimson plnsh and spotless 
drab, out steps a ' miserable simier ' in dxess of pnrple silk trimmed ffich 
flounces and bouillons, a rich velvet paletot, and a bonnet of many hats. 
The 'miserable sinner' sails gracefully into her pew, and, by and bye, 
come other 'miserable sinoerB,* some in costumes d lapannUrt, others in 
sweeping trains, all made gorgeous by the aid of the Temple of Fashion. 
They follow each other ao rapidly that there is quite a mstle of silks— » 
perpetual ^oti/rou — and the air is pervaded with a fragrance of Ess bouquet 
wafted from tiny handkerchiefs that look like lace cobwebs. They are 
ushered to the seats by the beadle — a man radiant with brass buttons and 
irreproachable white necktie — which latter he wears, it may be presumed, 
to show that he is distantly connected with the sacerdotal office. He do«9 
what he can to alleviate the physicial discomforts of the ' comfortable 
penitents.' But the beadle wears boots, and sometimes the beadle's boots 
creak, so much so that we should have been tempted to dnb him the 
'creaking beadle,' only that his .white neckerchi^ forbade such nndne 
familiarity with one of the church ' fixtures.' We believe we ve 
betraying no secret in stating that most of the ladies who attend Edgbsston 
Church are sufferers from spinal complaint. Such a wholesale misfortmie 
demands our liveliest sympathy. Happily, a device has been thought of by 
some ingenious friend of ' miserable sinners,' which conaiats of a portable 
backboard, against which the fair aufferers can lean with some pretence to 
comfort. It is only the number of these boards (which are covered in 
crimson cloth, and project over the becks of the pews) that gives one any 
idea of the extent to which this dreadful affliction prevails among the 
congregation. How very brave and aelf-denying of them to go to 
church at all, when they might reaaonably make their complaint a preteit 
for ataying at home. Any one who would be rash and rude enough tossy 
that the backboards were only used lest the 'miaerable sinners' should 
disarrange their ' Grecian bends,' would deserve to be horsewhipped 
for the base insinuation. 

The interior of Edgbaston Church is even prettier than the exterior. 
It is more than pretty — it is ' beautiful.' The decorations are warm in 
colour, chaste in tone, and nicely harmonised. The ' storied 'window, 
richly dight,' the polished timber roof-pieces, and the ornamentation of tbe 
ceiling-panels, are all details of a revived medievalism upon which tba 
eye can rest with satisfaction. A beautiful int«rior, indMd — replete «i>b 
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mingled warmth and bewty— quo of those plaaunt apols in which ■ man can 
fitly brii^ his mind to the contemplation of higher themea than those of 
eEirth — a place in vhiah there ia no gaud, or glitter, or vain show, bnt 
irhere all is ^oiet and in good taste— a sort of drawing room of a Ghnrch, 
specially d.eviBed for the ' well to do.' 

We wish we could honestly eay as much fiir the serrice. It doesn't 
seem to wann one's heart to worship. All is meihodical, m regie, and 
strictly 'proper,' bnt the whole thing aeems deadalive and lakewann, 
as if the shell of religion was preserved, hat its heart stolen away. 
Perhaps we are not anfficiently versed in the nnemotional piety of 
fiespectability ; perhaps the still waters do, after all, ran deeper than we, 
as mere superficial outsiders— critics of an hour — can imagine. We bnt 
judge from tJie seeming ; there may be ' that within which passeth show.' 
Bat, for all that, the service seema to lack vitality. The curate reads the 
litnigy and the nunister reads the lessons in the same droning style. 
The congregation joins bat faintly in the singing. Ladies whose toicob 
are often exerted to their utmost in the music of ■ ditet lut,' or ■ OH anffui 
d'infmmo,' become disciples of loUo voe* directly the ' Te Deum ' begins. 
However /or(« they may sing in the drawing-room, their style is pianistimo 
in church. Perhaps they miss the familiar 'pressing,' — the 'Do sing, 
MisB Demisemiqniver,' which can alone induce them to forget their 
'sore throats.' Very likely if the curate, accompanied by the beadle 
(white neckerchief indnded), were to go round and beseech each individual 
;ouig lady to sing, there would be a chorus of vocal harmony enough to 
louse the envy even of the Festival Choral Society. When we get to the 
litany the ' miserable sinners ' sre energetic for the first three Dr four 
responses, and then they ' tail off ' one by one, and by-and-by a gentleman 
with stentorian Im^, and a small singing boy with a shrill treble voice, 
in the gallery, have it all to themselves — an unaccompanied duet, to which 
Dobody pays any attention, because by this time the rest of the congro- 
gadan have (preanmably) become absorbed in the contemplation of their 
own sinfulness. Yet, withal, the service is characterised by a certain 
pious decorum — we might almost say prudish propriety — which compels 
eTeryoQo to look attentive if they don't /w2 so. 

With Mr. Spooner, to whom, after various calls by the way, we have 
really managed to get at last, we are going to deal quite frankly, feeling 
lura that he would rather be treated thus than made the victim of 
osrighteons paffeir. As he can hardly lay the flattering unction to his 
soul that he is a brilliant preacher, he will not, as a matter of coarse, 
expect us to lay it there for him. We will ' nothing extenuate, nor set 
down aught in malice.' We must ' a true verdict give according to the 
evidence,' and that without 'fear, favour, or affection; malice, hatred, 
or ill-will.' The Genera gown in which he preaches is some index to 
his doctrine — quiet, unostentatious, and strictly Evangelical. But first of 
his appeartmee. A man getting up in years, growing gray in his work, 
with a sort of ' quite at home,' belonging to the parish look, softening 
h\a somewhat marked features — a man who is probably impressed with 
the gravity of his mission ; and who tries his best to fulfil it — a man, 
however, in whom it would be a trifle hard to confide, for hia face is a face 
which does not readily invite oonfldertce,— a man not, perhaps, with a 
' strong ' fiice, but with a square head which bespeaks a certain shrewdnoM 
in worldly matters, — a man who is carefal— too oarefiil, it may be — not to 
ofi'and the susceptibilities of his congregation, and who does not tread 
(moially speaking) on th«r favourite corns b; attacking the peooadUoM-^ ^ 
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tbey cannot amonnt to Binft— of BeBHctability,— a man who certtinl* ii 
not brilliaat, bnt who has honesty of purpose — snch a man is the Bar. 
Isaac Spooner. Religion aits comfortably on him. He looks as if he bon ' 
with patient fartitnde and Ghristian reslgnatioa the many dinner partiw 
to wUch, by reason of his cledcal office and the fortnnate circumstances of 
the parish, it is part of his dnty to attend. He even looks as if, when tbe 
Geneva gown were thrown aside, he contd crack a joke at one of those 
cozy Edgbaston tea-parties where theology and cmmpets are digested with 
equal zeal. 

But Idr. Spooner, as a preacher, lacks many of the qnalities which 
wonld be necessary to ensure popularity with a more mixea cangragation. 
People, unaccustomed to the use of hortatory opiates, feel the eyelidi 
growing heavy when they listen to him. It is not so much that the 
natter of his sermons is dull, as that he has a most nnimpresaife 
manner. What he says is good sound common-sense, not deriating mod 
into the byways of philosophy or specolstjon, clear by reason of id 
simplicity, and with a wholesome goapel flavour. A child might onderstand 
his sermon»-^if it only could be kept awake to hear them. Mr. Bpooner— 
we must say it — has a most soporific delivery. Under his ministrationt 
even Jove might condescend to nod, and be excused for introducing hit 
celestial habits among the children of men. If Mr. Spooner would bnt 
read his sermon — for it is almost needless to say that he doet read it— in 
a natural manner and with natural emphasis, instead of uttering commn- 
places in a solemn and lugubrious fashion, his congregation would listen 
to lum not only with more pleasure, but with vastly more profit. Stillhe 
is a fiur tjpe of the Church of England parson, — the man whom pareotil 
control, and tbe certain prospect of a good 'living' have thrust intoi 
position which he might not have chosen for hunself, bnt who when then , 
does bis duty with quietness and consistency." 



A SURVEY OF HISTOEICAL SUPERNATUBALISM— No. IV. 

We have now arrived at a point in the purged and sweetened woili 
fiivm which we may look qaietly back and gather up a few lesaoos. Then 
is not in existence any other record which sets forth with snch digni^ 
and simplicity the grandeur and almightiness of the one living Ood. AH 
other accounts even of the introduction of man are beneath contempt, bol 
the history in this ancient document is life-like and truth-like. The coDf 
posito man — from nature and from God — has to sustain the material 
fabric by the fruits which groyi from his molher-earth ; but the higher life 
from God his Father demands nourishment from the invisible. " Man 
cannot live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth from tho 
mouUi of God." The dualism, the double tendency, separates him fron 
other creatures in the visible, in all the stages of his history. Oth» creatorM 
follow their instincts without check, or remorse, or disquiet, findisg 
perfect rrat in the fields or forests where they are bom, where Uiey live, 
and where they die. Far otherwise with man, who has relation to the 
invisible, and has thirst after such truth and love, such freedom, blessed- 
Bess, and glory as he cannot find anywhere in accomplishment or rnUizatton- 
His animal passions drag him downward into grossness and revel, bat 
there are trails and fiashes of the ancient royalty and glory. He hu 
fallen into a had country, and has deep degradation and shamelhl «Hih 
panionahip, but there are still traces of nolnlity and signs of high oripft 
and great position. 
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The acooont of tha iall will bear the closest sonttin;. The infidel 
generally argues ttutt Qod Bhonld hare made a being incapable of falling ; 
bnt sorely this belongs to the very rinsings of anreoson. In other words, 
God shonld hare made another bMtt, for Uie creature of their imagination 
voold not have been a moral agent, and would have been without charac- 
ter. Aa the fire-sparks rise hearenward, as the rivers run to the aea, as tbs 
stars wheel round the central sun — so man would have pursued the decreed 
road, bat hoiiness would have been impossible. Everything of reality and 
glory in moral character depends upon the resolute pursuit of things which 
are tme and good, in the face of temptation and trial. When the path of 
duty, which is the road of life, is chosen by the heart and seconded by an 
inflexible will Oodward, then man becomes sublime and illustrious. It ia 
in this way that character is formed. We are not teaching that such strife 
most be everlasting ; it Ilea in the nature of things, through the mercies 
of God, that the period must arnve when the spiritual standing of the 
hero — angel or man — is determioad and beyond all conflict or change. 
Nor can any imagination conceive or any speech declare in adequate 
maimer the splendour and bsau^ of that country of life where sucofwsful 
soldiers of the holy war gather in the Paradise of Ood. Nor must we 
forget that though the sh»iows of sin be awful, the lights, miraculous and 
moral, are by consequence diviner and more reaplendenL When the great 
dome of heaven is black aa the wings of a raven, the starry lamps shine 
out all tha brighter from that dark ground ; tha mingling of glooms and 
grandeurs gives sublimity to the painting. We have had such revelatioas 
of the infinite love of God, of His fathomless wisdom and'terrible power, 
as could not have been given or conceivable under sinless circumatances. 
The deep heart of Qod has been revealed, yearning over a guilty and lost 
race, and all His greatness and majesty have come into ^e human field 
in the method of recovery. Corresponding with His matchleaa glories in 
the Bnpematural lights and spiritual tnuning of educational ages, will be 
tile final result in the condition of nature and of man. Tha transfigured 
earth will be fairer than the Eden of the prime, and the glorified immortals 
very far above Adam in the garden. No ancient harmonies of the un- 
conscious period when nature was sleeping in God, chanaing as they were, 
conid bave.nounshed the breadth, force, and moral grandeur, the triumphal 
life and power of that throng who come shining out of great tribulation, 
having washed their robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
Not has the education been confined to the ransomed from sin and death. 
Bnngs who needed no rescue have gathered enlargement in knowledge 
attd blessedness. By the Church on earth there has been made known to 
die principalities in heavenly places the manifold wisdom of God. In the 
divine method of redeeming the bondsman and transforming him by love 
and life, they have seen the manifold wisdom of their Creator as they 
never saw it before, and doubtless the seraphic fire of adoration has burned 
with finer lustre. The symbolic thing was rich when golden cherubim 
with outspread wing had their faces directed to the mercy-seat ; the reality 
exists when illustrious eons of God, from His immediate presence, desire 
to look into the things which relato to oar salvation: the.sufieriigs of 
Christ and the glory which follows. 

The fact of long life among the Fatriachs cannot be explained on natoral 
principles. The physical vigour of life near the source and fountain, 
together with the freshness of the world and the absence of subtle diseases 
and grinding oares, might account for lives averaging some two hundred 
years i but whMi we come to lives of ages rarying from six hnadred toain* 
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hundred years, and find that from such enormouB duration there ia npil 
descent, first to one hundred and twenty jesra and afterwards to threeacota 
years and ten, we can only resolve the matter into miracle. It is not, 
however, hard to see why ao few arrive even at the seventy years. To 
Gonntleaa masses life has become a travail and a bnrdeQ. A thonsiDd 
forma of disease descend in- the blood from age to age ; great cities reek 
with pollation in the soil and the atmosphere ; all things are so foil of 
labour and care and distraction, and humanity ia torn by so many wild 
horses, that we have no reason for wonder Uiat death should reap the 
fields of mortality before the com is ripe. The reason of longevity ii 
perhaps as inscratable aa the fact. One who utters the ordinary conclu- 
sion says, " We have no evidence that writing was known before tb« 
delnge ; but without this incomparable art there seems to be no expedisnt 
for preserving tradition but extreme length of life. To this purpose, M 
has been frequently observed, the antedeluvian duration would be atrikioglf 
adequate. The lives of two patriarchs would reach nearly from the 
creation to the deluge ; and as each waa the contemporary of five or six 
generatioua (with the exception of Enoch), the testimony would be dehvered 
to his sons and his aona' sons, with the united authority of the priest, tlu 
chieftain, and the ancestor." Another writer may be quoted, in wbou 
conclnsiona on this question we have more confidence. In writing on ths 
authority of Genesis, Dr. Lee condemns the theory of tradition as the 6nt 
medium, prononncing it a Jewish figment. " Nor can there, as far u I 
can see, any good reason be assigned why we may not sappoao that thii 
document wa^ firom the very first committed to writing. It will perhtpi 
be said that writing was unknown at this early period. Sat who cm 

Erove this ? Were not the nine hondred yeara during which the first miB 
ved space sufficient for the invention of the rudest sort of wridog 
imaginable (for even this would he infinitely superior to tradition) ? Ii it 
neceesary, I aak, to snppoae that none but Egyptians could have ingenmt|r 
•Qongh to discover something like the hieroglyphical or picture- wnting; 
which was found some years ago among the savages of Fern ? In the fiiit 
agea of the world savage life was unknown, if we may believe the Scrip- 
tures, and to tbia the nature of the cose will afford abundant support If 
men coold in those days build cities, estabUah governments, make.progreii 
in all the refinements of civilized life, I am at a loss to discover why m 
should suppose it impossible they could have been acquainted with any 
sort of writing. In the book of Job, which is manifestly as old as lb* 
Exodus, and a book of Scripture perfectly independent of anything wbiA 
originat<ed with the Jews, we have the mention of ' writing a hook ' oeciu<- 
ring as something well known, i^ and there is not the least reason fi>c 
Buppoaing that Job had any intercourse whatever with the Egyptian!- 
The probability, therefore, is that vrriting was in existence before the daji 
of Moses, nor can any good reason be adduced why it may not have bean 
known as early as the days of the first man. When, moreover, we tab 
into account the consideration that it was just as necessary the very first 
prophecy should be correctly delivered down as it was that it shonld ba 
revealed, we are compelled, I think, to come to the conclusion that H« 
who gave the revelation itself woold have provided that it should be thu 
correctly retained." On this view of the matter there might be, and the 
presumption is strong that there were, prior records, from the days ef tha 
first family, to which Moses had access in drawing up his more comprehen- 
sive statement. Of course, as all Scripture is given hy inspiration of Qod 

■Mib-iit iBi.H. 
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tlu aelectioa of the documents and the filling np of gaps equall}r belonged 
to the province of the Holy Spirit. 

It is remarkable — ^in returning to the longevity — that the extraordinary 
long lives are found in the line of godliness. In the world before the flood 
we find the men of centuries from Seth to Noah ; in the world after the 
flood we still iind them in that division where truth and righteousness 
were found, from Shera down to Eber. The men who would not work 
with God, but were defiant and i-ebellions, had, comparatively speaking, 
brief and stormy passages from the gates of life to the glooms of Sheol. 
They were agitated by passions which shake the foundations of life, and 
driven on by wind and tempest to darkness and perdition. But where there 
was even iJompara^ve purity and reverence, where there were foundations 
for advancement and moral elevation, where there was choice material for 
life, hope, and promise, God distinguiahod his nobles by length of days ; 
in their serene glory they shone for long ages, and the angel of death 
seemed afraid to look in upon them. If we were careful about finding 
secondary canses we might, perhaps, discover such, but we are satisfied 
io contemplating the prime reason — the affluent love of God. The prince- 
ly meu walked in the light of His face, the saving strength of His right 
hand held them up, He aatisfied them with long life and showed them His 
salvation. One of the worthies may not be lightly passed over. We read 
concerning him, in Gen. v., " And all the days of Enoch were three 
htmdred sixty and five years." In the natural order of things we might 
e^iect to read "and he died," but something very dtfierent follows : "And 
Enoch walked with God : and he was net, for God took him." More than 
two thousand years after God took another (3 Kings ii.), perhaps of loftier 
proportions in prophetic insight and moral grandeur. The method of 
removat in the latter case is known to us, for the chariot of fire and tlw 
horses of fire transported liim into the invisible. How Enoch departed 
we know not, but we know the ground of his exaltation, for he " walked 
with God," which saying is pregnant with deep meaning. Connected 
with the mystery and glory of his translation there is more than ordinary 
conformity to the will of the Highest. The language points out a close- 
ness of sympathy and fellowship, a depth and richness of communion not 
realized in the ordinary walk of believers. We learn fi'om Heb. xi. that a 
mighty faith was the principle of action — " Before his translation he ha^ 
this testimony, that he pleased God." We know that he was a proph«t, 
and that he prophesied of the coming of our Lord with ten thousand of 
His saints, and we know little more concerning him.' But how much we 
know when we team that he " walked with God ! " Some stopped the 
months of lions, were valiant in fight, and subdued or founded kingdoms ; 
but this one " walked with God." His heroism was of the inner kingdom 
and his life of the inner presence, "and ^e was not, for God took him." 
Possibly enough he was sought with many cries, and tears, and wild 
lamentations, hut he was not found, for he was gone into the unseen by 
an unknown road. The common' road ia dreary and desolate Man, in 
the image of God, with his fine structure of materialism and his regal 
intellect, stricken down motionless and ghastly, with no speculation in the 
eye nor movement in the brain or the heart. He whose warm touch 
thrilled us, and on whose eloquent lips we hang for inspiration, has like 
the rest tn come to a choking gurgle and sink in the waves of the black 
river. 

Besides the moral necessity, which grew from transcendent hoiinesi, 
there was the typical necessity. While we have One greato' beyond 
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compare tbaa either of them — wlio liveth and was dead, and ia alive for 
evermore — as the pattern and pledge of resurrection life, we have the 
famona (wo as types and representatives of the host alive when the King 
shoQts with the voice of the archangel, and causes the trumpet to b« 
Bounded. A noble company who are alive and remain shall never see 
death, bat be changed and glorified in a moment. 

When it became thoroughly manifest, from ihe testimony of the old 
rocks, that death was in the world before sin, there was a perfect jubilee 
among unbelieving philosophers. A loud cry of victory, as though sume 
ancient and pestilent superstition had been stiicken with the iron into the 
heart, and could never rise again. Bat when the tumult subsided, and we 
quietly turned to our Bible, we began to wonder what had caused all the 
uproar. When our renowned Paul teaches that by one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin, he is not discoursing of animals from the 
mastodon to the beetle. He is standing in the moral world, with b^ngs 
in his survey made in the image of God, and it is of men only that he 
declares the relation between sin and death. Man atone was a moral 
agent, he only had potential immortatity, he only could forsake his owb 
sphei-e, and in such wreck be swept from the prospect of the heavenlies 
to the shores of ordinary biute life, falling under all the conditions of 
inferior existence. G. G 

(To be continued.) 



CAN A CHRISTIAN BE A SOLD IB H ? 

It should be borne in mind that those who take the afGrmative of this 
question have to prove their proposition. The position they have to 
maintain, as put by " Trtah Seeker," -ia this — That Christ under certain 
circumstances hinds his followers to engage in war ; for if they are not 
thus bound, then, to my mind, it seems clear that they are bound itol to go 
to war. Tho nature of war ia such, that it cannot be a matter of indif- 
ference whether we war or not, and if it is not a matter of indifference, 
"whether we war or not, then it ia a matter of duty one way or the other. 

I wish that " Truth Seeker " and others who seem only to beat abont 
the bush, would take this question up in a logical manner, realizing that 
Upon them devolves the burden of proof. That they have to show that 
Christ has commanded His followet's to engage in war. This appears to 
me to be especially the duty of "Truth Seeker" since he affirms war 
(other than defensive) to be unlawful. Defensive wnr is tear, tie 
diETerence between which and aggressive war is only in the motive that 
prompts to action. In defensive war we kill human beings ; in aggressive 
war we do the same. " An act of war is going out to subdue an enemy 
by force " — a deliberate intention to take his life, even many lives, shonW 
the opportunity present itself. The task of ■' Truth Seeker" is to show 
that a Christian is justified in subduing an enemy by force ; that be is 
justified in killing him and all who take pai-t with him. In a case of this 
kind we are right in demanding, not an inferential proof, not an applica- 
tion " of principles of construcuon to passages said to condemn derensive 
war," but a " thus saith the Lord ; " yes. as cleai' a " thus saith the Loi'd' 
as we would demand should any one propose to shew that stealing mider 
certain circumstances would be right and pi-oper. 

On page 125 of E. O. for April " Truth Seeker " remarks " I only 
^propose to prove that wai' is necessary, and that it may be consistent with 
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the most elevated piety." With the first part of this proposition we have 
at present nothing to do. Whether war ia neceasary or unnecessary is 
not now the queation in dispute ; but the second part places hefore your 
readers the proposition " Trutli Seeker " has undorlaken, according to his 
own worda, to piove. Let ua see how he proposes to do this. In the 
first place he commences to lay down what he terms " principles of 
conBtmcttoii," and then nppliea them to j)aBBages which he tells us are 
used to condemn war. It is not our busineas now to examine these 
so-called " principles of construction," nor. their application to the 
passages referred to. What tve have to do, as taking the negative side of 
thia question, is to examine the ai-guments presented to prove the 
proposition laid down. I trust " Tntth Seeker " is not so illogical in his 
reasoning as to ask ua to prove a negative. If we accept the " principles of 
constrnction " and their application to the passages said to condemn 
defensive war, this will not form a proof that war may he consistent with 
the most elevated piety. Suppose we admit that in the four passages 
given by "Truth Seeker" there is nothing to condemn defensive war. 
What then ? Is the proposition proved because these passages do not 
condemn war ? Verily, no ! If you blot out all the passages said to 
condemn war, that will not prove war to be right. War, in the abstract, 
is admitted even by "Truth Seeker" to be unlawful for a Christian to 
engage in. What we want is proof that what is wrong in it itself may, 
under certain circumstances, be lawful for a Christian to do. 

On page 136 there is an argument given by " Truth Seeker " to this 
effect — that because the apostles do not give in their teachings to the 
first disciples a direct precept (commandment) against defensive war, 
therefore it is right. I will undertake to find as clear and definite a 
precept. against defensive war as " TrutJi Seeker," or any other student of 
the writings of the apostles, can produce against war in the abstract. 
WbeFe can you find n direct precept t^^ainst war of any kind in the 
teachings of the apostles? If, then, there is any truth in this argument' 
it goes to shew what " Truth Seeker" himself declares to be unlawful, viz.. 
that a Christian may engage in war of any kind ; and the charge that he 
seeks to lay on the heads of those who condemn defensive war, viz., the 
charging oi the sacred Scriptures " not only with perilous omission, hut 
with a tendency to mislead," falls on his own head witli increased power 
and force. Again, this argument cannot be nsed upon this question 
only; but, if true, will admit of general application to all moral questions. 
It might be stated thus, without any violence to the way in which " Truth 
Seeker" has used it: — whatever the apostles do not, by direct precept, 
condemn, is right, and consistent with the most elevated piety. With an 
argiunent like this, how many absurdities and incongruities could be 
maintained as right and proper for Christians to practice. Polygamy, 
slavery, and a host of vile iniquities are right, yea, binding upon us, if 
this argument be true. Polygamy and slavery were " rife in the world " 
when the apostles taught in the name of Christ ; yet we,£nd no direct 
command given by them againvt these evils. Why not ? Because the 
principles upon which our holy religion is founded are directly opposed 
to such evils. And so it is with regard to war, aggressive or defensive. 
He whose advent was announced from the sky by the angelic host with, 
" Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace and goodwill among 
men," taught principles, which if allowed their full force and power, will 
keep all His followera from engaging in war of any character. When ths 
mind that was in Him is found also in us, we do not desire to kill, bo^.to. 
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save ; for He came not to destroy, but to save. He ia the Prince of Peace, 
hence all HU subjects ai'e subjects oijieace, not war. 

Upon the passage of Holy writ—" Thou shalt love thy neigbboor rb 
thyself," we have the following definition from the pen of" Truth Seeker:" 
— " From these premises, it is obvious that we must adopt in all onr 
relations of life that line of action which, in our judgment, will best 
promote the welfare of oui- fellow-men." This, he remarks, must be 
"admitted or denied." 1 have no fear in entering a denial to tbis 
definition of this passage, - To love our neighbours as ourselves does not 
depend upon judgment, but upon knowledge. We know how we love 
ourselves. Then, as we love ourselves, so we must love our neighbour. 
Ih " Trtith Seeker's" love for himself so small that he would not mini 
being killed. I trow not. To all sane persons life is dear and desired 
above all things, and if we show anything like tbe love to our neighbours 
(fellowmen) as we do to ourselves, swords would soon be beaten into 
ploughshares, and spears into pruning hooks. If our judgment had the 
quality lately given to that of the Pope of Kome, viz., infallibility, this 
definition of loving our neighbours might do ; but, unfortunately, there is 
such a thing, even among Christians, as a perverted and warped judgment. 
Can we not all-look back upon many things which years ago we thought 
right, but now we know to be just the opposite. A thing is right or 
wrong, notwithstanding the judgment we may form upon it. If to lore 
our neighbours as ourselves is to " adopt in all our relations of life thst 
line of conduct which in our judgment will best promote the welfare of 
our fellowmen," then all those who took part in the dark deeds of 
St. Bartholomew's night were loving their neighbours; yea ! and all those 
who tortured poor victims on the rack, at the stake, and in the Inquisition 
have done the same ; for there can be no doubt hut what they did sll 
these things, and mauy more, to save, if possible, their fellow-men from 
what in their judffment was a damnable heresy, Tbe reasoning of ''TnilK 
Seeker" upon this definition I regard as dangerous in the estrenie. If, 
says he, you forai a judgment, in case of aggression, that a defensive war 
would beat promote the welfare of others, then you must up and kill with 
a right good will. If this is. sound reasoning, then it follows that anv 
half-dozen of fanatics might meet together, and consider whether it wonid 
not promote the happiness of their fellow-men to put out of existence 
some few persons who, in their judgment, stand in the way and prevent the 
prosperity of tbe community. Imagine a band of such persons going 
forth 'on a mission of this kind, and being interri^ated as to the cause of 
their deeds of blood, replying, We are " loving our neighbours »s onr- 
eelves." It seems clear to my mind (whether " Trttik Seeker" intended it 
I will not venture to say) that his teaching upon this important passage 
involves that most pernicious principle "of doing evil that good may 
come." If defensive war cannot be maintained without coming under the 
operation of tbia evil principle, then tbe question is for ever settled. It 
was, and still should be a scaiidcd for any Christian to be charged with 
doing this. 

"Truth Seeier" thinks ''condemnation of defensive war involves 
absurdity." I fail to see any absurdity in condemning war of any kind, 
and until he can bring forward evidence to show that the word of God 
pronounces aggressive war wrong, but defensive war right, I feel sure that 
tbe great bulk of the readers of the B.O. will do tbe same. Is (hereuo 
absurdity in a man professing the name ef Christ, reasoning as thongb 
no God ruled above, talking of twenty meu over-running a country. Aw 
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not " the very liairs of the Ghristinn's head all nambered," and bj his 
God "princes rule and kings decree judgment." "The fool hath said in 
his heart there ia no God," but the Christiaa remembers Hia promise — 
"All things work together for good to those who love Him." If enemies 
threaten, be will remember Gideon iind bis band, who, without sword or 
spear, gained a great victory, and the mighty deliverance of Jerusalem 
when surrounded by one hunilreil and eighty thousand of the ai-my of 
Senaacherib. — 

" Like theleaTes of ths forest when summsriB green, 
Th&t ho*t with their twimeri at sunut w«re eeen ; 
Like the leavM of the forest when autumn hath fled, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and dead." 

And with David he will say " Some trust in chariots, and some tiniat m 
horses, but uv will remember the name of the Lord our God." W. C. 



War is always bad, but not always bad on both sides. Hence a Chris- 
tiaa can be a soldier. 

All war may have its ori^u and spring in lawlessness, but all war is 
not therefore unlawful to all whom we may perceive Engaged' in it. It 
mast never be lost sight of that all war requires tteo sides to fight it out, 
and that althonglt sometimes both sides are in the wrong, that is by no 
means the esse always. The lawfulness or unlawfulness of a war very 
often depends upon the side from which you look at it. It is very wrong 
for the thief to be at war with society, but it is quite right for society to 
be at war with the thief. See, here are a thief and a policeman fighting ; 
is that unlawful ? Yes, on the one aide, but not ou the other. Can a 
Chrislian be that thief? I need not answer. Can a Christian be that 
policeman? Yes, I wish that all who enter the foi-ce were Christians. I 
nm sure life and property would be all the safer. 

Paul says that the powers that be are ordained of God ; further 
that the ruler heareth not the sumrd hi vain; and further that he is a re- 
venger to execute wrath. All this is surely clear enough. If It means 
that it Js right to have a secular government: that it is light for that 
secular government to have an army ; and that it is right for that army to 
use the sword against, and rain shot and shell upon, all disturbers of the 
peace, I conclude that it is right for any man, be he Christian or 
Pagan, to serve in that army. Nay, I wisli that all who serve in the arm; 
were Christians. I quite differ from our brave brother who thinks that 
alt Christians sboaldaby off and leave the Queen to be defended by the 
faithfulness of unbelievers. 

But although the powers that be are ordained of God, all that they do ig 
not ordained of God. In general I mast obey magistrates, bat if they set 
np an idol and order me to fall down and worship it, I must not obey but 
rather be cast into a burning fiery furnace. So, if I enter the army, I 
reserve my rights of conscience in common with all Christians in any 
service. I am not bound therefore to take part in any war the govern- 
ment may choose to declare. I will take care to be always on the right 
»irf<, and allow myself to be shot rather than take the wrong. 

ASPIHATE. 
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AN HONEST SECTAEIAN 

Ths foUowing remarks cat &om the " ScoUman," of Satnrday, M&7 fith, 
form pert of a debate before the reverend Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale, 

sitting in Edinburgh, 

The question before the court was the introduction of a Harmoninm into 
the Church at Cramond. 

"I fear his coadjutors will not thanlt Dr. Wallace for defining their position 
so clearly as he has done. At the same time, all friends of New Testament 
faith and order will be pleased to have such corroboration of their view of 
the true sectarian platform, from the lips of one who stands so high-in the 
place of honour as the minister of Old Grey Friars, Edinbui^h. 

" Ut. MACPEBBeoN eaid no one eould allege that the Apastles or their immsdute 
■ucoMsors ecer used instrumental miuic in tkd worship of Qod. Aocording to Bellarmiae, 
it wu about the year 660 that inetrumental inuaic was introdai^d, and the^ knew &ai 
irae eiaotlj the time when the Church, of Some began to stanil out arrayed in ill 
gorgeous garments. From that time onward superstition began to increase, and as ths 
dATknesa and superstition became darker, the use of musical instniinents became more 
frequcDt, down to the time of the Reformation. It would not be disputed, he thought, 
that till within the last ten or twelve years musical instruments were nnknown in tba 
worship of the Church of Scotland. 

Dr. WAuaoB in reply eaid his friend had told thsm that ths Church of Scotland 
had apnealed to the Word of God aud the example of the primi^Te Church ; but hi 
n>r. VNtUace) would hare teen glad had lie pointed out any standard of the Chunh of 
Scotland, whioh showed that that Church appealed to the primitire Church ai an 
authority. 

Ur. M1CPHIB30H said he had never made any allusion to the OonfeisioD of Faith. 

Dr. Wallace — Hv complaint eiacUv is that mj &iend did not refer to the Confsssioa 
of Faith. That is what I uu blaming him far. He comes forwsrd and tells us what ii 
the principle of the Church of Snotland upon this matter, and I say that the proper way 
to find out the principles of the Church of Scotland is to goto its authoritative docommti 
and standards. 

The MoDBRATOB— I heard Mt. Macpheraon mention the Word of God. 

Dr. WAIJ.AOE — Moderator, the Church of Scotland is founded upon tbe Confession of 
Faith, ratiSed by the Parliament of Scotland in the year 1690. He should diamiu all 
that Ur. Uacpherson had sud as to the primitive Church, because, in the Churoh of 
Scotland they had nothing to do with the primitive Church. If he said'that the Church 
of ScoQtmd was to abstain from the use of the organ becausa the primitive Church did 
not use it, he must go on to sa; that not only in its omissions but in its perpetrstioiis 
the Churoh of Scotland must follow the example of the primitire Church. But li* 
would tell Mr. Macpherson why the primitive Church did not u«e the organ of 
harmoniam. It was because the thing itself had not been invented They did not hm 
it, simply because they had not got it to use. He (Dr. Wallace) did not pin his t^A 
upon the primitive Church, but he had as much confldenoe in tiie primitive Christiaiis 
as to believe that they woidd have had the good sense to employ the organ it thsy had 
possessed it. Mr. Macpherson might as well say that people now-a-da;s were not Co 
use printed Bibles because the primitire Church did not use them, or that the ministen 
of the Churdi of Scotland should not wear Geneva gowci because the primitive Ohnrdi 
did not wear them. The thing would not stand examination," A. 



A REBUKE FOR BAPTISTS BY AN M.P. 

Sib R. Palmkb, member for Richmond, in his speech on the eTcning 
of the dth of Slay, while defending the unjast claims of tho State Chnieh 
against Mr. Miall's motion for its disestablishment, said " I recollect being 
engaged in a case during my professional career in which it was decided 
that Baptism is not indispensable among the Baptists." (Laughter.) 

Surely the above is a specimen of that humiliating anomaly that exiats 
among that class of open Communionists calling themselves Baptists. 
The great harbinger, John, was a Baptist only in virtue of the Baptismi 
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which be admiaistered. Bat these strange beings, trhom the House of 
Commons tai^faed at, glory in the name of Baptists where Baptism is not 
iDdispensable, it is not to be wondered at that such folly should provoke 
linghter; even in the Hoaae of Commons. B. D. 

Bath. 



REV. C. VOYSEY AND D. KING. 

Mb. Votsky has been favoured with the use of the leading Unitariaa 
polpits in Birmingham. In connection with his occupation thereof, he 
delivered a lecture on RationaliBm, in the Masonic Hall, Alderman 
Holland in the. chair, supported by the Eavs. C. Clarke, H, W. Orosskey 
and others. The lecture was a defence of Batianaliem, and the marvel is 
that Unitarian ministers, who claim to pass as Christian ministers, should 
for a moment aid Mr. Voysey in disseminating his common-place Infidelity, 

In the conrse of his lecture he intimated that, " Rationalism is not a 
set of dogmas, but a method of religious thought." He said, " All sacred 
books, of every country and race, wei'O on the same level as regarded their 
authority, they saw no reason for accepting one set as of Divine authority 
■my more than another set. The Bible had no greater claim to Divine 
origin than the Koran of the Mohammedans, or the Vedae of the Hindoo." 
He ridiculed the idea of God making one man and one woman perfect, but 
that their perfection was bo slight, that this perfect couple broke the first 
law which God gave them to keep." He then insisted that the Bible repra- 
Bsnts God as " cnrsing all their posterity on account of their one trans- 
gression, sentencing them to endless life in inextingaiahable torments." 
He farther represented God as continuing to create generations of men 
whom He bates even from the hour of their birth. Various points of Bible 
doctrine were in like manner held up to contempt, but all grossly misrepre- 
sented, after the manner common to the Infidel platform. The atonement 
be denies, the death and resurrection of Christ he does not admit, and 
yet, till within a few weeks, he continued to minister in the Church of 
Bi^land, fought to the last to continue there, and only left when throat 
out. We need no hard words to designate the man who could thus act, 
the fact speaks for itself. 

The lesture, here referred to, having been largely reported in all the . 
Birmingham papers, Mr. King was adrertised to lecture wi& special 
reference to it, and accordingly a most attentive audience crowded the 
Temperance Hall on the occasion. Time does not suffice to write an out- 
line of the lecture. The Birmingtutm Gazetu gave a very condensed outline, , 
with some amount of imperfection, from which the following, with hers, 
and there a corrected phrase is taken, Mr. King said that " Our sceptical 
friends seem to asaume that they, are the only free-thinkers and rational . 
beings in existence, but he denied their right to such an assumption. The . 
opinions he held were the result of free -thinking and he had as modi 
right to apply to himself the terms ' Free Thinker ' and ' Bationaliat ' as 
had Messrs. Voysey, Bradlaugh, or Holyoake. He was not a Christias 
because his parents were Christians, but from conviction, after free thoi^t. 
He stood before the meeting as a Ratioualist, if he were allowed to look 
at the word Etymologic ally ; but when it is used to denote those who 
do not believe in the Bible, he is not a Eationalist. Mr. Voyaey had 
come to Birmingham to tell the people what Rationalism ia, and he had, 
explained that it is not a new ftet of dogmas or opinions, bat that it is a 
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' new method of religions thought.' Batiooalism, then, is a new mettiod 
of tbooght. It is necessary to test all things that are new, and therefore 
it would be necessary to test this ' new method of thought,' and to see 
whether it leads to reliable results, and if it did so, he for one should be 
happy to make it his own. Take one qnestion-~the Deity — and see 
whether Bationaliam led to reliable results. Mr. Yoysey had said that he 
was a believer in God, as a result of the ' new method of thought,' Mr. 
Holyoake was also a BationaUst, and he denies that there is any evidesee 
of a Deity. Mr. Bradlaogh, another Rationalist, aEQrms that it is 
impoastble for God to exist, and yet all these men are Rationalists, 
altjiough differing on the most important questions. One of them says 
there is a God ; another, that there is no evidence that there is a Qod; 
and a third, that it is impossible there could be a God. Was, then, this 
■ new method of thought ' reliable ? They were told by Mr. Voysey that 
an infallible revelation by God to man would be a cnrse to man, and that 
it would have the effect of degrading tiod in the eyes of man. Were such 
a revelation possible, Mr. Voysey said, it would only have the effect of 
undoing at one stroke all His wise discipline and cultivation of our varied 
faculties.' He (the lecturer) should like to know from Mr. Voysey upon 
what grounds he arrived at the conclusion — or by what ' mode of thought' 
—that it would be ' impoBsible ' for God to make to man an infallible 
revelation, without that revelation being a curse. The revelation of God'a 
will could not be a curse, and to God nothing is impossible. He did 
not like to use hard words, but the language used by Mr. Voysey mth 
reference to the Bible was simply the purest nonsense. ' If there be a 
G<^,' said Mr. Yoysey, ' he must be at least as good as the noblest of 
men, and of course immeasurably better. I call this the fundamental 
axiom on which all true religious ideas rest.' By means of that axiom 
Mr. Yoysey undertook to determine what was true and what was 
folse in the Bible. He reasoned from that point — that whatever we 
conceived to be good, God could not do anything opposite, otherwise He 
wonld be worse then we are. He (the lecturer) should like to know where 
Mr. Voysey got his information from. What Mr. Voysey liked in the 
Bible be took to be true, and what he did not like he put down as false. 
Speaking of the Trinity, Mr. Voysey said. ' There is nothing unreasonable in 
saying that there is a God infinite and good, and there is nothing unreasoD- 
able in saying that there are three Gods ; but when it is said that there is 
at the same time only one God it is a little loo much.' The word Trinity 
did not occur in the Bible, and when he (the lecturer) spoke of things in tbe 
Bible he spoke in Bible terms, and stated that ' In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.' Havii^ 
quoted further passages in support of the belief in the Godhead 
of onr Saviour, the lecturer said he was fully prepared at any time to 
defend that great doctrine. But Mr. Voysey misrepresents Trinitarians 
generally. They do not, as he puts it, say, there are three Gods— ihej 
speak of three personalities in one God— they say 'no( three Gods but 
one,' Speaking about oui' Creator, Mr. Voysey said, ' We are told that 
God made one man and one womanperfect, but that their perfection was so 
■light, and so ill fortified, that this perfect couple broke the first lav 
which God had given them to keep ;' and he also said that the Bible stated 
that ' God was so angry with the frail pair that he cnrsed all their posterilj 
on account of their own transgressions, sentencing them to endless life in 
inextinguishable torments.' Now Mr. Voysey believed that there was one 
God, that God was good, and that he is the Creator, Mr., Voysey alM 



said that the Bible expected ub to believe that the Creator went on creating 
creatnres whom he hated, whereas the Bible told us that ' He so loved na ' 
that he gAve Christ to save us. Mr. Voysey had spoken of God making 
man and then sentencing man to ' endless life in inextinguishable torments.' 
Now, he would give £500 to any pei'son who would prove that the Bible 
said anything of the kind. It never used the words, and Mr. Voyae; was 
either very ignorant or very wicked. It was a libel npon the Bible, and a 
falsehood put npon us. ' It was at first,' said Mr. Voysey, ' absolutely a 
step in the right direction to deify Christ, to set him up, man as be was, 
and encompassed with human infirmity, above the Goda of the nations 
which were round about him.' Thus Mr. Voysey justified a falsehood, and 
the misleading of a nation by stating what was untrue, but he (the lecturer) 
trusted there was more reverence for the truth then to believe such state- 
ments, and if a lie. was justifiable at jKie time it was juatifiable now, but it 
never was so. Every point in the Bible with which Mr. Voysey dealt he 
misrepresented, bat it was in perfect accordance with Messrs. Bradlangh, 
Holyoake, and Watts. Having further confuted some of the reasonings of 
Mr. Voysey, the lecturer said he hoped at a future time to take up the 
doctrine of the atonement, which had also been attacked by Mr. Voysey, 
and his motto wonld be to ' prove all things and hold fast by that which 
is true.' " 

The foregoing report is too imperfect to do more than indicate the line 
of argument. Mr. Voysey not being satisfied with the handling afforded 
him, forwarded the following letter to the Gazette : — 

" Sir, — I would not aak jou to allow me to replj to Mr. David King throngh jour 
oolumiu, but twiM in the report of bis lecture in jonr paper of Teiterdaj thsra U ■ 
miiqaolAdon of si; words printed in iarerted oommu, which I muit beg ;ou to pernut 
niB to oorreot. The plwua 'lentencing them to endle»» life or ineitingiushabla 
tarmenta ' ia ase I never used. Hj vords wera ' sentenoing them to endless life in 
ineitinguisluible torments.' Mr. David Eing ofiera £500 to aav person n'ho would 
proie Siat the Bible said anything of the bind. Koir, though the Bible does not use 
these euot words, I leave jour readers to judge whether or not the foUovins beits sav 
nmethinit 'of theUnd' dangerously near to eiaotness, which might place Ur. David 
Sing's £600 in jeopardy :— 

' Depart from me, 7e cursed, into erarUating fire, prepared for the devil and his 
sngels.'~Uatt. ixr. 41. 

'Theie shall go »w«y into everUriing punishment.' — Ifatt. xxr. 46. 

' The ial«e prophet shall be tormentMl day and night for ever and ever.' — Bev. sx. 10. 

'He that bolioveth not shaU be damned.' —Mark ivi. 18. 

By common ooasent, all orthodox Christiaua have hitherto' acknowledged that the 
Bible doe$ teach the doctrine of eternal torments, and that the necesaitj for the atone- 
DMnt rests upon the aaaumption of i\a.t curse of God which consigned our race to tlioae 
tormecta. Dr. Watta puts it pithily in theae lines :— 
'Thi«i..dr«fidfalheU 

Whim aiiuun mntt «ilh dcfill dwelJ 
Id dirbncu, fire, ud etuinl.' 

Moreover, I have just been condemned by the Privy Council tor deoj/ing that 'all 
iMn u« by natnra under the corse of Qod, and under aentenoe of endless suffering.' — 
I am. Sir, your obedient Bcrvant, CsuLH! Votset. 

F.S. — I take no notice of Mr. King's other statements, knowing that they will refiite 
themselves. 

Healaugh Vicarage, Tadcaiter, May 16." 

To which Mr. King wrote in reply — 

" To Uie Bditor of the Dailg (7<i»H«.— Sir,— 1 preaumo my reading of Mr. Vojsey'a 
words was not suilLdently emphatio to catch the ear of your Beporter,_mB8much as I did 
not dspend upon memory, but read from a slip cut from one of the Birmingham papers, 
thus :— • People were told how angrj Qod was with the ftail pair, and how he cursed 
»H Uieir posterity on aooount of their one traasgresMon, sentencing them to ••>'"'— i:r- <■> 
iwttiBljMhable Imment*.' Now, nr, as t^ *'"' ■i"'*':™ "f **"> •>""! 
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wicked, I ofbred, in ray Itnliirt, no opiiiiDii, dm did I allnds to tiis nature of lint 
pnniihmsnt. Wlitt T d«ni«d, and (till do denj, ii, (bat the Bibls anjwhere tcadiH 
tbat all Adam'a posterity was leDtenoed to sternal torment* on account of the one offmee 
of the fint pair. I pomtad out that it was death, not e»dl«n life in iutxtn^inAahU 
tormt nt i, that came npon ail men in conuquence of the one offence. Alto that tlia 
ramoral of that penoltr, hj oniTenal rasumction, comes to the wfiole race through the 
obedience of Oluiat — uiat, when raised from ths dead, eaob one will be judged in regard 
to his own sins, and not at all on Booonnt of that of Adam. Mj aUonon to £600 was 
•olelj in oonnection with this point ; and, therefore, bad I asid that I would pa; tint 
sum upon the pibduction of proof that the Bible doomed alt human bemgs to such 
torments on aooonnt of Adam ■ sin, my mone; would haTe been perfectly safe. But, 
in fact, I did not promiie to pa; ; mj word> were ' Now, if I were to promiie £500 
to anj panon who would proTO tbat the Bible said aDTthing of the kind, I should ran 
no risk of sufibring loss. I purposely put it thus, not wishing to seem boastful of 
means. Of oonm jouc Beporter, coodengiug an hour's talking into about a half-column, 
is not supposed to do morai than present wl^t be daems the subitanoe of the discourse. 
I can hero merely state what ia the lecture I affirmed ae the doctrine of the Bible, u 
jonr pages would not be open to a diacnasion as to whethar certain doctrines are therein 
taught. But, without going into sneb discussion, I may, as jou have inserted Scripture 
teota Ur. Voyse;, say, th^ bis four tetta have do reference to ths horrible doctrine 
attribnted to the Bible in the worde I cited from his lecture. Tbey do not imply 
■ ineitdnguiBhable torments' aa a curse for Adam'a ain ; nor do they, even remotely, 
refer to any kind of punishment, or curse, imposed on aoconnt of &o first offence. 
The first two refer only to persons who are addressed and condemned on the 
eround of their own conduct. The third ia highly figucatiie, and does not allude lo 
Adam's ain, but consigns the falae prophet to torment for ever. The fourth merely 
affirms the oondemnation of those who reject the gospel preached to them. This scrap' 
quoting of Scripture is truly lamentable, I am sorry to haTC had to esy that on almost 
every pobt Mr. Toyiey introduced ha fearfully misrepresented the Bible. That I am 
prepand to matntun at any time, either from the platform or by the press. 
1 remain. Sir, yours truly, 
May, 17, 1871. DiTiD Kaa." 

From Mr. Vojsey's lectures we learn that he was a believer in 
CalviniBm, and that when exercised as to the province of Teason in regard 
to religion, he was influenced largely by his iaterconrse with a Boman 
Oatbolic nriest. Romanism on the province of i-eason, and CalviniBm 
with its dogmas of original sin, total depravity, irresistible grace, and 
final perseverance are just such forces as we shonld desire lo employ if 
wishral to tnm men away from the Bible and Christianity. Ed. 
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FELLOWSHIP AND THE FELLOWSHIP.— No. III. 

Wb have seen that llu /glloKthip of the Chnrch of God is of divine 
appointment, involving contribution and distribution ; so that those nho 
need shall be supplied from tbs treasury of the chnrcb, to which each 
member is called to contribute according to the measure of prosperity with 
which he is blessed. Having contemplated several questions relating to 
the purposes of this fellowship and to the proportion of income to be 
contributed, it remains that we enquire when and how the church ia to 
contribute and disburse those funds the contribution and distribution of 
which fill up the signification of the phrase " attending to the fellowship." 
In reading " And tbey continued Btedfostly in the apostlea' doctrine and 
in the fellowship," we understand not that contribution only is referred tOi 
but the fellowship in its entirety — that there was stcdfast attention to the 
beatowment of property, and to the distribution of the same, by those who 
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had charge of it, for the porposes for which it was contributed. We freely 
admit that tbongfa the phrase covers the whole procees, still the attending 
to any part of that process may be designated attending to the fellowship 
— so that ia any given or particular instance, when we are said to be 
engaged in attending to the fellowship we might be contributing only, 
or, on the other hand, only distributing that which had been previonsly 
cootribnted. 

On the distribntion we need say but little. The apostles evidently, in 
the first instance, were the dispensers of the church funds to those Who 
had need to receive therefrom. Thii we learn from the fact that there 
arose a " murmuring of the Grecians against the Hebrews, because their 
widows ware neglected in the daily ministration." — Acts vi. We also find 
that then the apostles called upon the church to elect men to be appointed 
over that business ; which business is that commonly committed to the 
deacons of the church. We also find that the ministration, in the matter 
of distribution, was daUy, or when needed. It was not confined to the 
Lord's day, nor connected with any given ordinance or worship. As it 
was then, so, of course, it continues. Deacons, elected by the chnrch and 
entrusted with its funds, should, we doubt not, at proper times give a due 
and proper account of their stewardship. Perhaps no more is at present 
needed in reference to the distribution. 

The love of the first Christians.snone out most brightly In the fellow- 
ship. With them it was no stinted contribution of small coin, bat a 
liberal bestowment, from loving hearts, to the Lord and to His brethren. 
They seemed to understand that what they thus did for each other they 
did to Him. They appeared to know that " the Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver." They comprehended that " He that ministereth seed to the sower 
both minister bread for your food, and multiply your seed sown, and 
increase ihe fruits of your righteousness," and they " glorified God 
by their liberal distribution." How refreshing to read (immediately after 
the intimation that they attended stedfastly in the fellowship) of the 
blessed results, in this wise — " And all that believed were together, and 
had all things common, and sold their poBsesaions and goods, and parted 
them to all as any man had need ; " that " neither was there any among 
them that lacked, for as many as were possessors of lands or houses sold 
them, and bronght the prices of the things that were sold, and laid them 
down at the apostles' feet, and distribution was made unto every man 
according as he had need." Now this was no communistic arrangement, 
upon the principle of casting all into a common fund, from which each 
should share alike. It was a sacrifice to meet a special need. There was 
a persecuted and suffering church, and the fellowship proved equal to the 
pecuniary need. The selling of lands and houses was not enforced ; each 
did as he desired, and as his love dictated, and not as he was required by 
church law or creed. Distribution was made not according to Ihar^ but 
according to netd. Under like peculiar circumstances love would now 
produce like results. Under ordinary circumstances ordinary results and 
sacrifice suffice. But now, and continually, the fellowship should meet 
the requirements of all deserving members in their real need. Let us see 
that we are not wanting in this grace. 

As the space at command this month is not sufficient to conclude the 
investigation, the remainder must stand over. We hope to conclude in 
our next. D. K. 
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QUERIES. 

1. Sonie Mj that QoA hu now no kingdam on earth. Othen saj that th« kuigdam 
of Qod oommsneed Qot for fnim the time of the retnm of Christ to besTen. Will um» 
intelligent reader of the S. O. ibj hot*, if the kingdom hu not jet come, it could bii* 
been " at hand" in the daya of John the Baptiat nud during the eojonm of the Saviaui 
on earth P Alto, bow, if it reillj came about Ihe time intinuted aboTo, it could be nid 
to be " at band " when thoie erenti were transpiring which are foretold in Luke xii., 
where we read, " So likewise je, when je tee theie things come to pais, linow that the 
kingdom of God ii nigh at hand P " A Bbothub. 

What are we to undentand by 1 Feter ir. — " Foe this oauee vae the geipel 



praaohad al 



When and 
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THE STANDARD. 



Mx little charge, Florence, with 
her simple and child-like remarks, 
canses me mnch more deep and 
earnest thought : for she asks me 
questions on spiritual aubjecta which 
I cannot answer aa I know I ought ; 
itnd she attera great truths, great in 
their simplicity, which she has learnt 
Irom her parents, and which stiike 
me very foi-cibly, ior aometimes 
they are almost new to me. Her 
father looks to me to guide and 
instmct her, and I feel that in spirit- 
ual things she is much better able 
to teach me. In the^e things she is 
as far beyond me as Frank is in the 
knowledge of the world and all its 
concerns, and Ernest in all that 
relates to science and intellectual 
culture. How ignorant I am ! And 
how can I hope to fulfil the duties 
that seem to devolve upon me? I 
will ask help of God. 

We had a very interesting conver- 
sation this afcemaon, as we sat on 
the deck and watched the sun sinking 
behind the western horizon where 
so lately waa our home, and where 
those we have loved best on earth 
lie buried, Ernest was telling 
Frank of our dear father's death, and 
of the kindness which Mr. Darner 
bad shewn to him and to us. After 
speaking highly of our friend on 
various points, he said, " in fact, 
Mr. Darner is a man who has formed 



a high standard, of life, and be seems 
to act up to it." 

"I suppose we all have soine 
standard — something to aim at, and 
hope to attain to before we die," 
replied Frank, rather lightly. " I 
have set up a great many already, 
and have fallen short of every one, 
or else I have found they were not 
worth striving after. Just now I 
have made up my mind that nothing 
short of Nelson himself shall be mv 
standard. If I could hope to reach 
his level I should be satisfied." 

'* Yon are ambitious enough at all 
events, my young sailor," said 
Ernest. 'I wish you the oppor- 
tunity to earn laurels equal to those 
of England's hero." 

I thought within myself that I 
wished my brave cousin a bet- 
ter fame than that of Nelson; and 
I felt that he ought to seek a higher 
standard. But I did not say so; 
and Frank turned to Emeat and 
said — 

'-And what is your standard:' 
Whose chaiacter and career do you 
int^d to emulate ? The world is 
all before you, where to choose : and 
you have abilities enough and fortune 
enongh to enable you to decide on 
your own future course. What shall 
it be?" 

Ernest looked gmve and thought- 
ful for a moment, and thea repliM" 
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" That is moi-G than I can tell you, 
Frank. An idle man I can never be. 
Some object — Home aim in life, I 
feel that I mnat make to myself. 
Yon know that by my father's will I 
am not to be of Ofro until I am 
twenty-five, which will not be for 
nearly two yeai's to come. In the 
mean time 1 am a ^ta^d in Chancery, 
with a liberal allowance ; and 1 
intend to spend the rest of my 
minority in improving my mind, and 
fitting myself to take upon me the 
duties of a country gentleman. I 
think, with the consent of my vener- 
able guardian, the Chancellor, I 
shall go to one of the Universities. 
I shouldliketoseehow life is carried 
on in those far-famed schools of 
learoiDg, where all muat be striving 
fur tlie highest attainments of know- 
ledge, and where I imagine medioc- 
rity must be disgrace, I hope to 
find that in enlightened Englond 
men live for things that are worth 
living for r that they know their high 
destiny as a nation and vulue it ; 
and that whatever may bn their 
callings or positions in lite, that to 
'i« is their object, and 'Excelsior' 
is their motto. In the wretched 
country which baa so long been my 
home, I have seen little or nothing 
ot this noble emulation. Indolence 
and degeneracy, not to aay vice, 
mark the population in general ; and 
this is not to be confined to the 
natives. Even Europeans, seem to be 
affected by the climate and example 
of those aronnd them, and to forget 
tbe habits and priiiciples of their 
more enlightened and high-minded 
countrymen at home. My father 
was an exception to this rule. He 
never lost his high feelings of honour, 
or his activity of mind and thirst for 
knowledge. And Mr, Damer appears 
to be another exception : but I do 
not know enough of him to judge of 
his character very accurately." 

T conld not help acknowledging to 
myself that our poor dear father's life, 
however hononrable and estimable It 
had been, had failed to give him 



peace until a far higher object had 
been pointed out to him ; and I felt 
sure that the motives which guided 
all Mr. Damer's actions were much 
moreexalted then any whiob bad ever 
been taught to us, either by precept 
or example, since our beloved mother 
died, and left ua young and ignorant 
children. I longed to say all that 
was in my heart. I longed to apeak 
a word tJiat might lead Ernest to 
reflect on these things. But I had 
not the courage. 

Juat then, Florence, who Lad been 
playing with some children at the 
other side of the deck, came near and 
Frank caught her hand, and drew 
her toward the bench where we were 
sitting. 

"Florence," he said laughing, 
" tell me what is your standai-d of 
life." 

"What is a standard?" inquired 
the child?" 

"Go and fetch " Johnson's Dic- 
tionary," said Frank, " and we will 
look." 

Away ran Florence, and soon re- 
turned with the weighty volume, 
which she often consulted when read- 
ing in my cabin, 

"There it ia;" she exclaimed. 
" Standard — that which is of nn- 
doubted authority — that which is the 
best of all other things of the same 
kind." 

" Well," continued Frank, " and 
what do you consider to be of such 
undouhtable authority that it cannot 
bo questioned. And what is the 
best of all other things, and tliere- 
fore always to be imitated, or made 
your e.tample '.' That would be your 
standard, Florence." 

The child looked a little puzzled 
for a few moments, and then, with a 
flushed face and down-cast eyes, she 
answered very softly. 

" Mamma told rae that the Bible 
must always be my authority, because 
it is God's Word ; and that the con- 
duct of the Lord Jeaus Christ muat 
always he my example, because it 
was tbe only perfect one. Did not 
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she meaa that they were to be my 
standard t" 

My brother looked earnestly at the 
little girl and iaid "Your mother 
gave you a high standard, Florence." 

Tlien he rose up and walked away, 
and leaned over the side of the vessel 
OS if to watch theepray dashing up 
from the paddle wheels. I hope he 
was musing on Florence's simple, yet 
very deep reply. Frank only said — 

" I dare say you are right ; but I 
never thought of that sort of stan- 
dard." 

I was ashamed to own that such 



had been my own case also. But 
by the help of God it shall be bo 
no longer. I begin to see what ought 
to be the objects and the motivee of 
li/e — what, in short, should be the 
standard which every immortal b^g 
should set up for himself, l^ayl 
ha.ve grace to understand tbjs more 
fully, and to act upon it. Surely in 
Christian Protestant England, I shall 
see this principle set forth and ex- 
emplified in the lives of those nho 
profess to know the truth. — " The 
Standard of lA/e," by Mrt. Wdib. 



SPARE MOMENTS. 



TiuB is the stuff of which life is 
made. Many become wise and good, 
not because they have much leisure, 
but because they make a good use 
of spare moments. In regard to 
time, as well as other things, they 
remember the Saviour's words, 
" Gather up the fragments, that 
nothing be lost." I read some time 
ago of a young man, who perused a 
history of England while waiting 
for his meals in a boarding house. 
Soutbey calculated, that a quarter of 
an hour each day would enable any 
man to gain the command of all the 
languages of Europe in a very short 
time. Who cannot spare that 
quarter of an hour? Doddridge, in 
reference to his Paraphrase on the 
New Testament, said, that its being 
written at all was owing to the 
difference between rising at five and 
at seven o'clock in the morning. 
With Doddridge and other great 
men, I believe that sunrise, for 
many reasons, far surpasses sunset. 
The former casts the latter into the 
shade. 
" Eftrlf to bed, and early to rise. 

Makes a mao haftUby, wealthy and wise." 
Every student knows that the mind 
is more vigorous in the morning 
than at any subsequent part of the 
day, and consequently works more 
efficient. 



"All my commentaries on the 
Scriptures," says the late Mr. 
Barnes, " have been written before 
nine o'clock in the morning. At the 
very begmning, more than thirty 
years ago, I adopted a resolution to 
stop writing on these Notes when 
the clock struck nine." This emi- 
nently distinguished man traces his 
publications on the Scriptures to the 
fact of rising at fom- in the morning. 
" I refer to these morning hours, to 
the stillness and quietness of m; 
room in this house of God, when I 
have been permitted to prevent the 
dawning of the morning, in the sta4j 
of the Bible, while the inhabitants 
of this great city were slumbering 
round about me, and before the carei 
of the day, and its direct responsi- 
bilities, came on me ; to the hours 
which I have thus spent in a close 
contemplation of Divine truth, en- 
deavouring to understand its import, 
to remove the difficulties which 
might pertain to it, and to ascertain 
its practical bearing on the GhrisUan 
life — I refer, I aay, to these scenes 
as among the happiest portions of 
my life." Depend upon it, a wis* 
employment of time had much to do 
with the elevation of our self-made 
men. If you are to be numbered 
among them, yo); must seize spare 
moments, and turn fragments oi 
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time to golden account; yon must 
fix on a noble end, and labour, and 
toil, and sLrnggle till it be attained. 
Alas, bow many squander this 
precioDs gift, and, when too late, 
utter the piercing cry, "Call time 
back' agftio." When tho gifted 
Elizabeth was dying, she cried out, 
" An inch of time, millions of money 
for an inch of time." Poor queen 1 
she was lying on a splendid bed, she 
had been accustomed to a new dress 
eyery day, she had ten thousand 
dreasea in her wardrobe, and at her 
feet a kingdom ; but all was of no 
valae. She had lived for seventy 
years, but that which should have 
occupied a lifetime was crowded into 
a few moments, snd when it was too 
late, the wealth of her kingdom 
would have been given for an inch 
of lime. A life of seventy years is 
made up of thirty-seven million 
Dunntea, these drop away at the rate 
of sixty in an hour, and go on 
steadily — day and night, summer 
and winter — without let or bin- 
derance. The simple truth is, that 
most persons waste at least one- 
fo&rth of their existence. Six hours 
in every twenty-four you waste ; you 
sleep seven, you work ten, you 
employ one in meals aud locomotion. 
Eighteen hours you can give a good 
account of, but what becomes of the 
remuning six? And have you ever 
reflected that six hours lost every 
day is one-fourth of our existence 
squandered ? Three score years and 
ten is the allotted time of our life. 
One-fourth of that time is seventeen 
years and a half. Could one deter- 
mine the time when first a person 
should apply himself to study, boy- 
hood and girlhood would be selected. 
Unhappily, in this England of ours, 
thousands and tens of thousands are 
from the defectiveness of our social 
arrangements, denied this advantage. 
Not until they have reached the 
period of youth, or even maturity, 
do they become sensible of their 
want, and of the personal and social 
disadvantages that want involves. 



Then they begin to think of books 
and study. Alas, they often do no 
more than think of them. These 
persons form a large class. I refer 
to persons who know, feel, and 
egret their want of culture, and 
would, if they conld easily, rise into 
a higher life. Besolve earnestly to 
make the most and th^ best of all 
your powers and capacities. Seek 
not gold only, but contend for 
freedom, humanity, religion. Seize 
and improve the shortest intenrals 
of possible action, and none will 
dare to limit yonr success. 

Some years ago a young man 
employed at the Blantyre Print 
Works, in fvcotland, despite all his 
privations, determined to obtain ■ 
good odacation. He employed his 
leisure hoars in the cultivation of 
his mind. He rose step by step, 
until he became a minister of the 
Gospel. He is now Dr. Livingstone, 
the celebrated African traveller. To 
check their arrogance who demand 
our deference in consideration of 
their noble ancestry; to vindicate 
the dignity of humble industry ; and 
to stir emulation in the breasts of 
the lowly labourer, we shall unroll 
the pages of story. Unfallen Adam 
cultivated the Garden of Paradise ; 
Abel was a keeper of sheep; Noah 
wrought during many years in 
building the ark; Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, personally watched their 
flocks ; Joseph, Prime Minister of 
Egypt, was a slave; Moses, the 
prophet of Horeb, was a foundling ; 
Gideon was threshing when sum- 
moned to deliver Israel from the 
Midianites ; EJisha's plough was in 
mid-furrow, when Elijah called him 
to the prophetic office. Jesus him- 
self was born in a stable, cradled in 
a manger, and passed the greater 
portion of His life in yon carpenter's 
shed at Nazareth ; Peter and Andrew 
were fishing on the sea ; James and 
John were mending their nets on 
the shore, when called by the King 
of Glory ; and Paul, who hath re- 
deemed our nature from the reproach 
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of s«lfiBhiieas, conid hold ap his I trade he was a tent>maker. 
hands and say, " These hands have J. 0. 

ministered to my necesaitieB," for by ' 
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An I a smoker of Tobacco ? How 
long is it since I commenced the prac- 
tice? WasI ihenaboy.ayonngman, 
or advanced to hT more sage period 

of life ? What were the reasons 
which led me to adopt the habit of 
smoking 1 Was I advised to it by a 
father, a brother, a friend, or a foe? 
Was it the force of example which 
bowed me to the use of the pipe and 
the reign of smoke? Was ^e ex- 
ample good or injurious ? Was I ad- 
monished by a medical gentleman to 
take it ^ Was it to cure some disease 
or to prevent some encroaching mal- 
ady ? Has it accomplished the cure, 
or arrested the disease ? If you are 
mended of that stomach complaint 
or head-ache, then why not cease, 
like other patients, to take your 
medicine ? It would look rather 
ridiculous and be rather expensive 
if a sick man were to continue his 
pills and doctor's bottles after he is 
restored to health. Suppose Tobacco 
to be administered as a medicine ; 
why should it be continued many 
years while the smoker is in good 
health? It may be that that which 
was designed to cure has been for a 
long period a feeder of disease. But 
the perpetual disease requires a con- 
tinuance of a medicine which will 
never cure you, simply because your 
taste is conformed to it. Do you 
smoke for company's sake? Do you 
smoke because you like it? Wilt 
company jus Ufy a bad practice, or is 
a thing right because we like it? 
This would be poor logic if applied 
to many of the forbidden practices 
of life. If this logic were carried ont 
it would land the world in ruin. 

Is it lawful to smoke ? Is it expe- 
dient? An act may be lawful, but 
far from expedient. Do yon do 
everything that is merely lawful? 



Have you no regard to the law of 
expediency ? 

la smoking a luxury ? Is It a piece 
of innocent indulgence ? If so all 
necessary articles for personal and 
domestic comfort should be obtained 
before a pipe is placed in the mouth 
and Tobacco in the dwelling; and 
alt debts and claims for the neces- 
sary and useful should be promptly 
paid, especially by Christians, before 
such indulgences are practised and, 
even then, the question woald arlM, 
is this the best way that I can spend 
the Lord's money? 

Are you sure that your eiamplfl 
is not injurious? Have you ever 
thought of that ? How does it look 
in the eyes of your children ? What 
does your boy think about it? Is it 
a recommendation of your Christi- 
anity? Will your smoking lead 
people to conclude that you are a 
follower of the holy Jesus ? Would 
you like to see an Evangelist walk- 
ing through the streets with a pip« 
in his month? What do Sunday- 
Bchooi scholars think aboot their 
teachers smoking? And what do 
young members in the Chui-ch think 
about the more elderly members and 
deacons smoking? How many take 
shelter in an example that may oper- 
ate two ways — or perhaps only one 
way, the wrong way ? And we see it 
thus daily operating. The children 
smoke ; the scholars smoke ; the 
young members smoke. The defects 
and faults of even good men we 
copied and referred to with an air of 
reason and triumph, while the safii 
and more excellent way is neglected. 
There is a generation of smokers 
rising around us. 

There are but few smokers who 
do not acknowledge the habit to be 
evil. Are we^'pot commanded to 
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" cease to do evil." Is not exampli 
stronger tliaa precept? Your chil- 
dren will Ter/ likely smoke when 
^our pipe ia oat. 

Can you spare the money for 
tobacco? Look to your shop-book 
and pnrse, income and expenditure. 
How |tand the finances of the 
chnrch with which yon are con- 
nected ? Ia the treaaury well filled ? 
Is the Lord's cause sustained in a 
monetary point of view as it ahoald 
bo? Are tho Lord's poor relieved — 
their wants supplied ? 'We are com- 
manded to "owe no man anything," 
we are also commanded to " render 
to the Lord what is His." Is it not 
a lamentable Tact, that with many 
the smoking habit costs more than 
their religion ; and does it not 
argue thus: that tobacco must either 
' bo a vei'y valuable thing, or religion 
a very valueless thing ? Put the 
coat of each down for twelve months, 
and you will see at the end which is 
the moat coaily. We would not 
dogmatize on this point, but aay 
with a great Self-denier, "Ye are 
not your own, but are bought with a 
price." 

Can you afiord to set a smoking 
example before others ? Perhaps 
you can ; but you do not wish, or 
mean, that anyone should com- 
m«nce simply because they have 
seen you smoke. Your wishes and 
meaning seem to be veiy good, but 
your example is strongei' than both, 
and will most likely prove itsstrength 
in enlisting disciples to the pipe. 
Yon may not desire to set a bad 
example; but if you continue to 
smoke, you will, and there is 
for it, for by tbat act you proclaim 
aloud to all, whether child or adult, 
prince or plebeian, sage or simple, 
saint ov fjinner, emoke ! tvwhn! 

A professing Christian moved 
into a little village where there was 
much swearing. One of his little 
boys, two years of age, caught the 
contagion. Af">r trying gentle 
means, the father chastised him 



and prayed that the tittle fellow 
might be saved from such dangerona 
practice. The father said to him 
one day, " Why do yon swear, my 
son?" The child sobbed out, 
"Father, because I have such « 
wicked' heart." "Well, my dear 
son," said the father, "You must 
pray to God to give you a new 
heart." The child replied " Father, 
you must pray ; " to which ha 
ansn-ered, '' I do pray, and what- 
ever you see me do, you must do." 
The father, within himself, said 
have I done anything which I ought 
not to do before my children? 
Conscience awakened and forced 
the mind on tho bach track, marking 
out every deviation from the path of 
rectitude. For twenly yeai^ he had 
been in the habit of using tobacco. 
Just at this moment, a new idea 
shot across the little swearer's mind, 
he determined to leave off swearing, 
and follow his father's example, and 
thus please his father and God 
whose name he had taken in vain. 
He came to hia father, and with 
a voice as sweet as infant lips 
could speak, he said, " Fatfa«r, lend 
me your pipe of tobacco ! " We 
wiU not attempt to describe the 
father's feelings ; the tobacco was 
tossed into the street with this 
candid confession: " My son, I have 
wrong. I will now ask God 
to help me, that I may do so no 
more." The father then took him 
in his arms, and retired into the 
garden to pray, being a great deal 
more whipped than the child. 

A well-to-do man sang with others 
at a missionary meeting with ap- 
parent eamestneas— 

" Were tbe whole reslm of nature mine. 

That were a pretent far too imali ; 

Lore, BO amazing, to divine. 

Demands mj soul, m; life, my alL" 

When the collect! ng-boic came, a 

gentlemen near observed that he 

put in one pentiy only. When ho 

went home, he called to him hia 

little boy, and gave him threepence, 

saying, " Go and bring me an ounce 
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of tobacco." We wiU not judge, 
neither condemn : but actions speak 
louder than words. We will not 
comment. But this we say, the 
pipe got more than the box. One 
was a daily consumer, and the other 
only an annual visitor. 

Let all who name the name of 
JesUs, and ^ho bear the Christian 
namo, no longer he the slaves of 
tobacco. Let the money which 
has hitherto been spent in tobacco 
and intoxicating drinks bo put into 
the Lord's treasury, devoted to the 
Lord's work, and the work of the 
Ijord will flourish and prosper in 
our bauds. 

Total abstainers from intoxicating 
drinks should likewise abstain from 



the use of tobacco, for we hear it 
aaid that the pipe and the glass 
usually go together, and this is true. 
Let ua be consistent in the practice 
and principles of self-denial. Public, 
houses and tobacco shops are driving 
a prosperous trade, and who are 
their best customers ? The men 
that drink most and smoke most; 
be tbey men of the world or mem- 
bere of the Church of Christ. Do 
ihyself no harm. Do those no harm 
who arc looking to yon as their 
teachers, guides and examples. 
" Whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God." 

2 Tim. ii. 23, Eccles. x. 1. 1 Cor. 
viii'. 13. 

Brighton. E. Eixia. 



JnWIijtira of 4''>'#«A ^il- 



SpriTAi,, Beewick- ON- Tweed, Maj, 13, 
1871. — It liaviDg baen alreod j iutinmted in 
tho April E. 0. that there lias befti a good 
work begun in tlio above place, it niaj be 
interesting to fiimiali a few particalars. 
Sereral brethren liave been residing in tlds 
locality of lat« years, who,foraoonBiderBblc 
time hare been readers of the Harbii>s^; 
and have sjmpathUed vitli the disciples in 
tlieir noble efforts to i-estoi'e the ancient 
order of tliingt. But] from their isolated 
position, they have not been able to meet 
with tbem, or have au opporlunilj of hear- 
ing their erangoliats, eioept in one or tito 
instances. Hearing that Kd. Evana waa 
labouring in Bedlington during tlie month 
of Janaary, it nas our desire to have him 
OTOr. He arrived here on Monday, Feb. £0, 
and the first meeting was held on tlie next 
evening, in the Mission Hall, nhen there 
■was a good attendance and deep attention. 
As the meetings went on, the power of llie 
truth became apparent, the attendance in- 
creasing every service. The waj in wlioh 
the word of God was opened up, produced 
an effect verj seldom seen, especially in tho 
absence of anything like excitement. Tho 
truth disarmed prejudice, and its power 
melted the heart* of the people. 'JVvily, 
the " entrance of Thy word gireth light." 
At the last meeting of the Qrst scries one 
aroac and confesaed the Saviour, and his 
intention of submitting to His authority, 
■mid the aoba and tears of the audience. 
This meeting will be rememfcered when 
many yeora snail have passed away: After 



the meeting, about thirty of the friends 
retired to Bro. Evans' lodgings, where a 
repast was provided, and where they in- 
tended to say farewell. But the effects of 
the tnitfa having been so apparent, it nai 
resolved that for him to leave at present 
would bo in a great measure to undo tlia 
worb, and be acting against the plainest 
indicBtionfl of Divine leadings. We thus 
prevailed on him to resume, which was 
done without delay. Ou the following 
Lord's Day two believers in tha Lord Jeaus, 
liiiaband and wife, were immersed in Uie 
sea, and thia proved the beginning of better 
days. On the following Lord's Day tm> 
more were buried beneath the rolling wave, 
and rose to walk in newness of life. During 
the week wo were favoured with a visit 
from D. King, who was labouring in New- 
castle. He gave two addresses, which were 
listened to with deep attention. We were 
much gratified with his visit, as it added to 
the interest already awakened. The suc- 
cess of the work began to engage the 
serious attention of the brethren, and 
led them to discuss the propriety of form- 
ing a church on this tide of the Tweed, 
according to the New Testament model, it 
baviog become m Apparent that (be Lord 
had set before us an open door. We new 
began to feel the critical position wb occu- 
pied, as being members of the Baptist 
Church, Berwick. on-Twoed, and, afior 
much deliberation, we decided to withdraw 
from that church, in a peaceable mBnnar. 
wilboul entering into diecuseioD, sad avdd- 
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feel we are being drawn cIomt to our 
blessed Saviour uul to on* itaother. We 
hare also had a Tieit of Bro. Aitken, of 
EdinbuFgh, bsTiiig beard of tbe work 
bere, tbrough tbe pagei of the £. O., like 
BuTitibaa when he come to Antioch and 
saw the grace of God was elad, and he 
exhorted us to cleave uuto Uie Lord with 
full purnosa of heart. He ipent a few 
dajB with ue, and we were mnch refreshed 
in spirit by bis visit. Brethren, we claim 
ipatby and prajera. We bare 
important stand. Tbe ejes of 
wstohin- - ' 



jng eTDrythiiie that would eidte fselin^s 
.opposed to our Christian profession. This 
coane commended itself to us the more, 
SI we kntw'the Tiews and feelings of 
-pastor and office-bearers, and manj of the 
lesdini! membert ; thongh thev admit 
that what we contend for, in relation to 
elders, mutnal teaching, etc., ie, without 
-doubt, the order of the New Teitament, 
tbey consider the primitiTe way not 
adapted to tbe present state of things ; 
with the eiception of one or two of the 
•deacont, who were with us in these matters, 
bi^ did not feel justified in lesviog. We 

bad, on several occasions, embraced tbe ■ old adtorsarj ia attempting to strangle tbe 
opportunity of discussing theae matter* , infant church in its birth. We have to 
vilih them, and we understood their views . endure t)ie misrepresentations of friends, 
-and feelings in regard to tbein, so that we and the persecutions of foes. Pray for us, 
considered further discussion would answer that we may quit ourselves Hte men, and 
no good parpoae, aa we had decided to I bo strong in the Lord and in the power of 
take advantage of the opening at Spittal, i His might. But this is our consolation — 
vhere we could, witliout interfering with " That stronger is He who ii for us than 
the action of the Baptist Church, eatablieh all who can come against us." J. Bga. 
a ohurcb in accordanca with New Testament | NoinsGHiii: DisTBicr. — By the direc- 
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We therefore s 



n of the Birmingham District Committee 



accompanied by a friendly I spent a fortnight in Leioesterfrom Jan. 7. 
letter desiring to maintain friendly relations The prospacts of doing good to church and 
with them ai far as practicable. Forty j world were then so encouraging, and the ac- 
members signed tlieir names; three re- i tualfmitof labourevidentintbreebaptiama, 
turned from whence they came, leaving i tbatuponleaviugtbeBirmioghambrethren 
thirty-seven members, who foniied the and entering upon the wort under the 
chnrcb, taking the word of God alone for | General Committee, it was deemed ciiie- 
their rule of faith and practice. We met dient that I should return there for sc 
for the first time, aa a church, on Lord's time. This naa done, and for a< 
Bay, March 26, which will long be re- attention chiefly given to the church and 
membered as one of the moat important 
evcnta in our history. We, indeed, felt 
liow refreshing it was to meet in the 
Maaler'a own appointed way. How near 
we realized His preaonce ; He was indeed 
with OS in the breaking of tbe loaf. And 
oh, what a subduing influence we felt while 
we pondered on tbe broken body and shod 
blood ; tears fell from many eyes, as the 
elenienta spoke to our hoarta in tones of 
the tenderest love " Bememb^r me," Bro. 
Evana bad left us and returned home, 
and, on hearing of the formation of the 
church, he decided to return. Tlie Evaa- 
geliat's committee kindly concurred in the 
proposal. On bia return he resumed hia 
labours with umilar auccess, and, up to tbe 
present date, we have had fourteen haptiam 
and fonr received who were formerly bnj 
tiled, makuig fifls-fonr members. Tt 
Lord has indeed done great things for u 
whereof we ore glad. The labours of oi 
esteemed brother have been instant, i 
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rauob priced, and liavo been the mea 
imparting comfort and instruction to many 
a heart, and have lead enquirers to decision. 
His labours for the present will cloae bere 
neit week ; the Lonl of the harvest has 
blessed them in no ordinary way. f 
spiritual life baa been quickened and 



. with the liope (hat <. 
labour has not been in vain. I enjoyed 
the fellowship of the brethren in every 

- ' word and work, and hope soon 
them again under more favourable 
a for missionary efibct. 

Lcavii'g Leicester on April 1, 1 then, by 
direction of the Q. C, entered upon the 
Nottingham district, and have been working 
(here till tbe latter part of May. Notting- 
ham, Bulwell, New Brinsley, areenliill 
Lane, Langley, Manafield, Derby, Lincoln, 
etc., hare been lisited now and ag^. In 
aeaaon and out of season, on week days and 
Lord's days, in cottage and in chapel, the 
good work has been going on. Tlio breth- 
ren have warmly aided me, so that tlie 
"Word of Life" has been powerful in 
quickening aainta and converting sinners. 
For Nottingham I report tbe baptism of 
five young men, members of the Bible claas, 
and one sister ; iQulwell, one baptism, an 
aged sister ; Greenhill Lane, two baptisms 
a brother and aister; New Brinsley, an 
erring brotlier restored ; Derby, tbe daugh- 
ter of our Bro. Evans bapliied and one 
sister received from tbe Baptists. I hear, 
also, of two bebg added io the church at 
Mansfield by tbeperaevering efforts of our 
Bro.Banburj. The prospects are encourag- 
ing everywhere, the brethren active, earnest. 
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□ onlj wrrj 
otlieT pWee, In IreUnd 
and the north of England, prereut merrom 
TieldiDg to the wiahea of follow disciples 
here, to follow up the interest excited and 
gather in the fruit of predoitg soul*. O 
that the brotherhood, m co-wwlen with 
God in the work of redemption, would pnj 
and pay tor more IttbouTere to be sent into 
the npened hEurOBt. Let the lore of Christ 
canstrain m to spend and be spent in Uis 
Bcrrice. Joseph Asiu. 

Welukotok, New Zbaund, Macch 3, 
1S~1. — Three liB«e lately been added to 
the church in this place. They confessed 
their faith in Christ and were immersed 
into tjie names of Father, Bon and Holy 
Spirit, and are now rtgoiciog in Him who 
has indeed made them free. May the 
lord help us to be faithful to Him and to 
His word. YoorB in Uie Qospel, G. OiU¥. 

BnunfORAU. — SeTeral haTC been im- 
mersed and added to the churches here 
since our last notice. Several members 
also hare remored to distant places. S. 
King has just given two special lectures in 
the Temperance Hull, one in reply to Kr. 
Toyiey, and the other an exposure of Mr. 
Bradlaugli and Secularism. This last was 



WOXUK Bbut, of Walney Isle, bni 
BwTDw-in'iE'iimasf, died in the Lord on Ihs- 
9th Aphl, after abdut Bflcen weeks sbup 
illness. He wm baptised into the Loot 
Jesus in the Autumn of 1869, and iw- 



the struggle with tie Angel of 
Death was seTere and protracted, bnt htt- 
sufferings were endured with true Christian 
fortitude, and he fell asleep in the twentf- 
tbird year of his age. In the absence of 
our Lord we die, but in His presance nt 
shall liTe, and the last enemy sbtU be de- 
etcoyeJ without remedy. <J. G. 

Chablottb WILLI1U3 departed this life, 
April 13, aged twenty-eight year*, haring 
been a member of the Church in Bilming- 



hnm since her immersion in Sept«i 

1858. She was nnexpactedly called away 
leaving her husband and two childitn to- 
fiU up the measure of their davs, one of ths 
two only one week old. The deported sis- 
ter is Imown as a sinciere Christitm, loriag 
wife, faithful mother, and affeotioDite 



EARTH AND HEAVEN. 

Eartli's flon'rots fade 

In sun or shade ; 

But on bright Canaan's slioio 

They bloBsom evermore : 

The crystal streams of Life's pare river 

Are fringed with floners that bloom forever. 

Here suns go down, 

Night follows noon ; 

But therj the endless day 

Knows no declining ray 

The light that falls on Life's pure river 

Streams from the Lamb, and streams for ever. 

Earth's purest joy 

Hath some alloy ; 

But in that world of peace 

Surfeit aud sorrow cease : 

No sigh can float o'er Life's pure river 

And tears are wiped away for ever. 

On earth we part 

With breaking heart ; 

But ou the Heavenly plains 

Love hath no broken chains : 

Renewed, rejoined at Life's pure river 

The golden links entwine forerer. G. Y. T. 
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IsAio Tailob somewhere tells that sometime ia his yonngei days he 
uscidentally picked ap in an old bookshop a copy of the estant vritjnga of 
Snlpiciiis Sevenu, and that the perusal of it, there in the shop (for it' 
riveted him) and completed at home, aent his thoughts off on a track that 
mnld otherwise have been unexplored. Mosbiem, and Gibbon were 
no longer his authorities for earlj ecclesiastical history. He found 
there was an inner and an under current of religions, political and social 
life in the later Roman and the Lower Empire that he was unaware of be- 
fore; and be sought for the works, of the Fathers, the heretics, the heathens 
of the times themselves, that he might dive to that imderstream, and 
penetrate to that inner being which made up the world of those ages. 
That copy of Sulpicius was a thtmght boa* to Isaac. Far beyond the value 
ot tbe &ct8 it narrated, or Ae prineiples it might enunciate was the worth 
of that book to him. Hie mind, like the bodily stomach, digested what it 
took, and built itself up thereby to more vigorous growth. 

Will tins illostration suffice? If not, my readers must even read on 
before they get alt that I mean by the term thought bocks. 

Xbere are some books that when yon have read them leave but little 
impression on you; in a few months or years yon are scarcely conscious 
that SHch btoks exist. Some books you don't even read through. The 
pabuvlm they furnish you are unable to assimilate, they do not minister to 
j^oormental growth. Such >Fe not thought books— at least not to you. 
If iilt themselves they are such your digestive powers are out of order, 
fSir are in an atmbiliouB mood. Nothing will do you good, but physic : 
gel it and thm eat. 

Thought books are those which have come from men who have thought, 
and who have obterved what they have seen, and built up thought upon 
thought Irom the experience of themselves and that of others. Such books 
vhen attentively read, at once appeal to the thought and the poaa- of thought 
of those who r^d. The examplo of Isaac Taylor shows the class of book 
that, by revealing something new, sends oat the mind on excursions into 
ooknown realms. Other books sometimes interest, and even startle, by 
bringing before the reader as an objective entity, the thought that ho 
Bopposed he had evolved only from his own consciousness, or was the 
umple result of his own experience. Here is a case. A young man has 
delighted in astronomy, he has read what Herschel and Arago have <to 
UA], aiul he has wstohed night after night the march of the constellations, 
and he caUs the stars by name. He has brooded over the problems in- 
volved in the temtg wnmefutty eaitternai duration, and has perplexed him- 
Mlf with the idea of God. To give eternity a personality, and the forces . 
of nature a conscious bting had been results of speculative thought he had 
shrunk from. But when the pressure of the infinite nol-tdf, and the 
l<^cal faculty of the t^/ had united to make it necessary that the weakling 
who was wmtling with the world should acknowledge that Ood is, even 
then he wished to think of God as " tUting idle " outside the universe and 
" Koag U go." Then words from a grand old-fashioned book suggested 
other thoughts of Him who calleth out Arcturus and Orion in their season, 
and who "hangeth the earth upon nothing," and there came a mighty 
overwhelming consciousness of an aU-seeing zte, looking not only at bat 
into all creation, — at and into that little self whose thought was questioning 
his very being. The winged eirele of old Kgypt was fraught with meaning 
now, and ever as the young mwi uited eyes to look on itara or moon, th^^ 
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cwne flaBhing upon him the mighty eye of the Infinite ; and for weeks and 
months he dared not lift his eyes to heaven for fear of that eye. Etoo 
yet, the fields he oft traversed at oventide suggest again to memory that 
first terrible vision of the eye of God. Times havo changed since then,. 
tl^i thought of the presence of that eye is not always terrible now,— a rev- 
alatio.r <*\*J'^ thought of the Infinite has been received, that does not 
make thb' Miohti One a terror. Years after that same astronomy-loving 
youth, now **'"°K Ji'S place as a man among men, read a biography of 
John Heuel, ia .7'"*''l *"■« aescribed his feelii^, at a certain time, when 
contemplating somb' ""^ natural scenery, thus — 

" Immediately the ioJ* °^ H'* (God's) presence reenrrsd to me, the con- 
Tietion that He was there i.,*'!*^ "pon my mind. I can give yon no con- 
ception of my feelings at that n^oment, I felt His eye was gazing uponw, 
that I was the object of His scrutiu.'^io? gaze, that I was stirrounded by 
God, Every aenaibility of my sonl treiZ^bled atld quivered wi'th the moit 
intense emotion." The Life of John Hes^^l was a thought b'ook, it not 
only related facts hat it united thoughts. It revealed to tbt^ ore while 
astronomer that he was not alone in the world that others than he bad 
felt the eye of God. Henceforth dead John Hessel was aliv a agahi. 
Whatevei^ his objective, his subjective immortality had begui- Bis 
thoi^ht vras ont with that of another man, they had both seen 0( ni, and 
had been ashamed. Then again in a Scotch book on " Bible Bardi '," tlw 
same thinker met some words (what winged spirit words were t'hey?) 
about that eye that looked out from the pillar of cloud and troubled E^W^t 
King surrounded by Edom's waters. Did Pharoah see that ei/s vli«t 
looked on John Hessel and this yoang star gazer? Then again, Sonlh*)' 
has it about the Eternal, as known to the Hindoo—" Siva opem^ 
his eye of pride, and Kehama saw and perished." The books oi' 
OilfiUan, of Southey, of Hessel are thought book$; they reveal the 
thoughts of many hearts. Yet, again, that old book itself tella 
before any of the others of that poor out-cast mother who has left her 
fainting, thirating boy to die alone, and who hearing a voice and finding; 
water and life, realizes first timidly, then fearfully and not withoat 
reverence that God "tteit mb." Oh m«, mt, that swellest oat so great' 
and includes so oft all that is of importance, or that has a right to be; 
how poor, feeble, puny art thou when that eye sees thee ! Oh grand old- 
fashioned Bible, that revealest to the heart of holiness, or the soul that is 
pare, how it may see God and live ! 

Thought books ! Yon read (Jarlylo on the Fi-ench Kevolution, and yon 
find that, like Isaac Taylor, he has dived into the under carrent of national 
life, and learned that there are others in the world besides himself end yon 
who believe 
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And tl»»g» are noli what the; *Mm." 
That the cause of the bloodthirstiness of the knitting-woman, who 
ipplaadad the Septembriers, was not merely her ingrained natnral depravity 
and cherished spirit of vengeance, but lay farther back in the deeds of 
generations that had made possible the more recent deeds of terrible, 
awful tyranny which that same knitting-woman had chronicled in her 
stockings. You read the book of Dickens, and the phiioaophy of nm" 
is emphasized to your thought, and though in all the record yon ibnok 
^m 
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Yet yon find reorld thoughtt borne in upon yon, and the words of an ancient 
master come to yoa wttli added pon^r, bb you murmur to that inner me bo 
often asserting its own superiority over every other nM : 'Judge not that 
thou mayest not be jngded.' I have quoted Longfallcw, and taken from 
Dickens and Poe, uid that sublipiast man, the Nazarene, and are not all 
their works thought books — volumes of thought-sustaining, thought- 
creating pabulum. 

Oh ! thinker, bow old art thou ? By the revolutions of the sun, what is 
thy time of day? Not yet thy grand climacteric is reached — young art 
thou still, — beardless, with wisdom teeth uucat ; or art thou furnished with- 
years called of discretion, and is thy counsel sought of men? Well, thou 
art a t/iinlur, and thou hast introverted thine eye and questioned thyself, 
Diderot says : " Many times in the design of examining that which passes 
in my head, aud U> ealek my tout in the /act, I have thrown myself into a 
most profound meditatiou, retiring into myself with all the self- containing 
ability of which I am capable." Thou findest then, oh thinker, that 
Diderot has done what thou bast. He reveals his thoi^hts in his bodk 
aud shows that thou art not alone, and thou canst with greater vigour fol- 
low thy thonghts, and well will it be if thy speculations end as did Diderot's. 
Thus, he says : " These efforts never produced anything. It seems to me 
that it would be necessary to be always within and without one's self, and 
to play at the same time the diffierent roles of observer and the machine 
observed. But it is of the spirit as of the eye — it cannot see itself. There 
is none but Ooi who knows how the syllogism is formed within us." 
' It is the Jew, Sidonia, I think, who says that a young man should finish 
Ml metaphysical speculations before be is thirty. Yes, speculate, look 
into the mysteries of the ego and non-ego, the ms and not-me, the tdf and 
Hot-ulf, or by whatever terms thou choosest to refer to object and subject; 
yet finish before thou art grey, and do not end with doubting whether 
there is object or subject, or neither ; but learu to respect that marvel of 
marvels, thine own sonl, that self which thinks and that Ttot-self which is 
spread out before thee, that wondrous oater world of star, and son, and 
crag, and flower, and sea, and air; and that other greater, mightier, 
infinite not-jne, which clothes the lily, feeds the sparrow, burnishes the sun 
and sustains thee! 

In that which is called the History of the Vestiges of Creation read 
thou of the succession of life, and let imvant Huxtey tell thee that hs 
tMnks not with Diderot, but that though the single eye cannot eiamine 
its own organism, yet the eye of me, aided by paraffin aud farceps, and 
knife, and lens, can see the eye of another ms, and so explain the mystery 
of sight, and that yet it may be seen by one ego how the brain of another 
ego thinks — nay thought, for the forceps and the knife only are used when 
the othar ego has been deprived of its consciousness as a self. If thou 
thinkeat the same thought as Huxley thou mayest be wrong, but if thou 
wilt dare to think of the same things thou mayest with reverence for thy 
bodily and inner nature, think rightly and thou mayest advance a little ob 
the lavant and the negress who " specs they growed," and thankfully 
acknowledge in the words of that ancientest of thought books that thon art 
" fearfully and wonderfully made." 

That word wonderfvlly sends -me off to another thought book, — a 
biography (or so called),— of Herr Teufelsdriickh. He has something 
wonderfully true about wonder, thus: "Wonder is the only reasonable 
temper for the denizen of so sijagular a planet as ours. Wonder is the 
basis of worship : the reign of wonder is ferenulol, indestructible in man, 
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onljr it IB at certniQ stages (as at the preseot) for some sbtirt season t 
reign tn parlibut infideUum. * , * ♦ * • * * 

The man who cannot nonder, who does not hahttuall; wonder and 
worship, were he presideat of innumerable Boyal Societies, and carried 
the whole Mteanigtu CtUtte and Hegel'i Fhiloaophy, and the epitome of all 
Ijaboratoriea and ObaerratorieB, with their results, in his single head — is 
ha a pair of »pectaelt» behind which thtre is no m/t. Let those who have eyes 
look through him, then he may be useful." Oh man, hast thou done with 
BpecnlatioD, or art thou deep in science, or hast thou a faith-hold of the 
infinite 7 Still wonder, wonder for ever, for still there is something beyond, 
I land thon hast not seen, a steep thou haat not climbed, a thought thou 
haat not thought, a mystery thou hast not solved — 
"tTndemeatb the inn 
There are heigbti jat unHceQiied ; 
Falmj oountriei to be won." 
And what beyond? Ay what? Seek and thou shalt find somewhat oo 
which thy knowledge, thy faith, thy wonder shall increase. Here is a 
mormnr and its rebuke from another thought book : — 

" I knell me on that gold and purple strand 

WbeM thougbt waTea wreaUe — 'tirae the land of dreami, — 

And at the ^untaui of iti thoiuand itrsami, 

I, bowing on the star beeprinkled Band, 

To heaven murmured with uplifted hand j — 

' Lord, i> it light that shows not wbenoe it beams F ' 

' Iiord, is it clear trhere endless mjatery toeme f 

' Hold,' aud a wliisper, smitini; like a aword, 

' The Sarth's one breathing beautj, eea and Aon, 

' Worship's the child of wonder I ' and the Lard 

Saith : ' Look, eDJoj, then wonder and adore ! 

' For e'eo towards Eim as (o thj kind 'twill hold, 

' When wonder waneth worahip waxeth cold.' " 



There, that sonnet and its thought have 



When that soul that is the m« of the present writer was turning its back 
on a great despair, and with a divine purpose (not yet accomplijahed) vm 
seeing new beauties in this " singular planet of ours," and the sky 
that IS above it, and was finding an alter ego also, to wear the cockleshell 
and share the wallet on the pilgrimage to the land we have not seen. 



A SUEVBY OF HISTORICAL SUPERNATUEALISM— No. V. 

Thb Ilth chapter of Genesis is very suggestive, both to the student of 
humanities and to the scientific theologian. The whole earth was "^ 
one language and of one epeecb — literally, of one lip and of one wordi' 
"And it came to pass, aa they journeyed eastward, ttiat they found s 

n' m in the land of Sbinsr; and they dwelt there." There is something 
ply impressive in tbe,'gathering and swarming of humanity, in triampbal 
processions, in pilgrimages and in marches to battlff. As a spectacle, the 
exodus before us in tbis chapter has wonderful interest; and such a 
great march of a human host is not conceivable now, the modem con- 
ditions beii^ all so dissimilar. When the earth was so afSnent and 
prodigal in her increase, and there were, no game laws, and no hos^l* 
anoies to die^ute their passage or contest the possession of the oounti?) 
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tbey needed no oareftil commisasriat nor fulgent weapons ; in deep Becniity 
snd sensaone pleaBurs the human masB rolled on, finding food in abnu- 
daiice and rest without peril, as necessities and impulses arose. As tli4 
power of wine was known uxi instruments of music had been constructed, 
fffl can easily conceive what harmonies would float into the air when th^ 
hailed on the road, when tents arose, when camp fires were kindled ana 
savoury viands smoked en the green sward. 

They were " alive without the law," in the unredeemed life of nature ; 
bat not having the conflicts and agonies which afterwards came. Sin had 
not the nuJigoancy or defonning power which it gathered in another 
period. Before that came, there needed a solemn, explicit, anthoritative 
law, to bring man face to bee with the majesty of Ood — demandii^ from 
him the rentmciation of his selfishness, and an austere moral culture. It 
vai then the war began ; and the Law slew men on a new battle-field, but 
conld not make them alive. Though it was holy, just and good, it broi^ht 
not forth righteousness or life, but filled the earth with the piuns of death 
Hod the ghastUnesa of the slain. 

Another great impulse followed that of migration. Having reached a 
plain which seemed desirable for permanent habitation, the idea of a ci^ 
and a tower comra into shape. It was too early a period for Atheism in a 
creed; men had not uttered the dreadful nat, the denial of Him who 
alone can be said to exist — for we are all but the creatures of a day, 
coDsmned by the moth, whereas He lifteth up His right hand to heaven 
ud saith I Livb 70B Evbb ; and He is from Eternity to Eternity. The 
time of bad development had not arrived in which mortal shadows 
wold conspire against the Everlasting One, by propagandism of disbelief 
and the blasphemy of open denial. There was, however, incipient Atheism 
in the desire and impulse to be independent of even God. They wished 
for a refuge and sanctuary, of their ovm devising and making, from which 
no storms of heaven or earth conld dislodge them, or destroy the 
memorials of their greatness and glory. Hence, under the powerful 
itnpnlae, they began to build, and, to a certain extent, the city and tower 
arose defiantly. However, it is vain to baild without God; for, either the 
Btmctures never get roofed, or, when finished, the wrath of the Creator 
dascenda in penal-fire. In this ceise the Divine hindrance took a vary 
simple form, but perfectly successful. He confounded their language. 
No longer of " one lip," and doubtless amazed to find that they could not 
onderstand each other, the concerted action failed and the unfinished pile 
was abandoned. Aa they gra-lually discovered that within certain limits 
they;could still commune with each other, the sections with common idiom 
cUve heather, and wandering in different directions, though led by ad 
invisiUe hand, the nations of antiquity were planted. 

Loi^ aftervrarda, the site and even the unfinished buildings became of 
material aervice to that gigantic evil force of Babylon which was opposed 
te the cause and the kingdom of Ood, and which, in another form, main- 
tains even now the%a|ae diabolical hostility, Confusion, Polytheism, divided 
nations and Heathenism, all have their sonrca in Babel. Men vrander 
away fi^im each other and lose the ancient, holy feeling of brotherhood 
and fatherhood ; they are neither one family nor have they one Creator 
and Proprietor whose wings of life are over all. Hence the battles and 
cruelties and slaveries and all the dreadful wars of ambition, lust and 
rsvei^. One of the finest indications that a new age would descend 
from heaven and from God to gather, not to divide or separate, came 
when chosen men, qualified by immediate miracle, made knovm the 
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kingdom of Qod ; and their declaration of His wonderfiil works was nnder- 
stood by men of all lan^ages spoken in the Soman world. That strain 
of sacred mosic was prophetic of the time when God will restore to hnmu 
races a pnre and a common langaaga, that Babel or babble may come to an 
end, and all may call on the name of one Lord with one consent. Oppert, 
who travelled to Mesopotamia nnder the auspices of the French Govemr 
ment, gave, in the Journal Asiatique, 1867, a cnneifonn inscription with an 
interlinear version. Nebuchadnezzar is the writer, who reigned 604-681 
before Christ ; and, as the building of Babel must be placed, according to 
Bible chronology, in the twenty-third century before Christ, the reader 
will perceive that this agrees with the for^-two generations — according 
to common reckoning, from thirty-five to forty years. We are not, 
however, to forget that the inscription confirms the local tradition, as 
well as the chronology. " The Temple of the Seven Lights of the Earth 
(the planets), the ancient monument of Barsippa, was built by an ancient 
King ; since then are reckoned fifty-two generations ; but he did not 
reach the summit of it. Men had left it (the tower) since the days of the 
flood which confused their languages. Earthquake and thunder had 
shattered the bricks and thrown down the tiles of the roof; the bricks of 
the walls were cast down and formed heaps. The great god Merodach 
has put it into my heart to bnild it again ; I have not altered the place 
nor disturbed the fonndations. In the month of Salvation, on the 
aospicions day, I pierced the unbumt bricks of the walls and the 
burnt bricks of the casings with arches. I inscribed the glory of my 
name on the frieze of the arches." 

Despite the unbelief of renegades, from Spinoza to Colenso, we have 
long felt assured, and the assurance deepens, that the verities set forth 
in Genesis are in the moral what the granite rocks are in the physical 
world— the strong, the immovable foundations. 

I. God, el Shodai, the Almighty, the " I am" comes before as in true 
personality. Not an impersonal order of nature ; but the Spirit of all 
life and power, who, though penetrating all, is above all and beyond all 
and separate from all. He is conscious perfection, the fountain-head of 
wisdom, power and love, of holiness and glory ; executing His hi^ 
pleasure among the armies of heaven and the inhabitants of the earth. 

II. True, absolute Creation : not the heathen dream of blind forces in 
eiistenoe from eternity gradually working into order, bnt God the Absolute 
One, calling the possibilities into fact and reality. We find a true and 
f^orious birth — the fiat of God, the word of God, Uie spirit of God, all in 
creative operation, and an actual snpemataral commencement. 

. HI. Man comes before us as'tJie earthly head of ^e early creation, 
The angels might excel in a certain kind of power, but stiU they ire 
inferior to man. Man, the microcosm of the world is likewise the imags 
of God. He is the point where aatnre and spirit meet: and hence, 
thrOQgh his materialism and hie supemstoralism, moral freedom hu 
been revealed as in harmony with the character of God! and history hai 
become a moral science. 

IV. The manner in which moral evil enters the world has all the maika 
of truth ; no other account like it can be found ; it is true to experience 
— true to the deepest experience. We don't need, however, to go M 
Genesis for (he fact that moral evil is in ua and among ns. All the fields 
of history, experience and consciousness bear terrible testimony. . Man ii 
a ruin in the midst of ruins — explain it as we may. 

V. We discover the matchless wisdom of God in the election of » 
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central .people snperiiatarBlly sealed villi appointed conntrj and continnal 
temple service, the glories not tenninating in tbemselTes, but enbrocing 
light and diffusing blessings to all the world. Their historjr is anblime, 
Dotirithstandiitg all the shadows and limitary shapes of evil on the road ; 
and God appears all through glorious in holiiuisB— essential light and 
infinity of love flood the great altar stairs from His throne down to His 
footstool. 

VI. We discover the tremendoaa protest of Ood against every form of 
Idolatry. The loyalty and fealty which are His, when rendered to 
another, from star down to brute or demon or personified force, entail on 
man the most dire woes, in diseases of soul and body — morel infamies 
and miracoloaa inflictions follow by necessity. The Supreme One is » 
jealous Gtod, not merely for His own glory, but for the weal 
of Hia creatures, and the two thii^s are bound by thongs of 
moral necessity. Hence, where man worships the creature, wrath 
mnet follow. The essential holiness of God either shines out 
as light or borne out as fire, according to the material it falls upon. 
His glory is simply His holiness outwardly revealed, which will either 
gloiify or destroy, according to the situation of the moral agents among 
ffhpa. it is revealed. How terrible to Korah and his company, to Nadab 
and Abihu, to the blinded idolaters of Egypt ; but how sublime in the 
burning bush, in the midnight column of fire and in the effulgence 
between the cherubim. - How enchanting it was on the "holy mount" in 
our own age, and how much more triumphal it will be when it shines 
oat in perfect splendour as we become like Him, when we see Him as 
He is. 

Vn. One other thing supremely important comes out in Genesis, 
notwithstanding all the glooms and disorders and deformities of sin, viz., 
^e reality of communication between Qod and man. Though the 
puniahment inflicted was frequently sharp and terrible, the world was not 
a God-forsaken world. Qod would neither hide His counseF nor His lore 
from the mortals who sought light and strength from His sanctuary. 
Iliere is no part of the old document more impressive than His com- 
munion with Abraham the Father of the Faithful. The faith of Abraham 
is indeed the moral nuracle of the ancient days, and be well deserves Ms 
place as the heir of the world. He obeyed and went out, not knowing 
whither he went, for the voice which called was the voice of God. In 
defiance of natural laws, he believed that his seed would be numerous as 
grains of sand on the sea shore and bright as the stars of the vaulted sky. 
He was ready even to sacrifice the child in whom his hope seemed to be 
all centred. Unbelief is drunken — reels and staggers, but he staggered 
not at the promises of Qod, but was strong in faith giving gloiy. Merci- 
foUy the old connection between faith and the realization of life still 
remains steadfast, and we, with like confidence and consecratioti, may go 
with Mm into that country and city in the hope of which he ITred and died. 

G. a. 

(To be continued.) 

FATHER HYACINTHE AND THE POPE. 

Pathkb Hjaointlia lately wrote to MoBsignor de Marode, formBrlj hit fnend, to 
obtain for bim an audience with the Pope, at whose feet he desired to open hia sool in 
coD&danoe. The Pope refueed to receive hiio, on which Father Hjaointhe addreaBSd to 
Moniignor de Merode the following words :—" Once the Good Shepliqrd ran after the 
lost sheep, and bore him tenderly baolt on his shoulders. Now the IiMt sheep seabs tb^ 
Qood Shepherd — or. him you regard ■■ such — ancl ii driven ttntj. WlBlt a duttooa 
between the Cl«if el abd the Tatioan 1 " 
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BAPTISM FOR REMISSION. 



Wb have often been asked, " Do yon hold baptism to be a tamg 
ordinance ? " Now, if we say, Yea, it is at once braited abroad that m 
make baptism a saviour, and that tjl the nnimmersad will be damned I 
If we say, No, then it will be affirmed that a man can he saved as well 
without it as with it, and it is of small account, any way. We do not 
intend tobetakeninsuchasnare. An ordinance cannot save ; auordiuance 
cannot remit sins ; nor yet can a principle, such as faith, save the sinner, 
or remit his sins. Yet faith is declared to be for justification, and b^tiim 
for remission ; ns;, it is even eaid, " baptism do& also now aare ni." If 
we are asked, " Who can forgive sins but God only?" we should unbesi- 
iatingly answer, none. Yet Jesus said to the apostlea, " Whose sins soever 
3/e remit, they are remitted unto them, and whose sins soever ye retain, 
they are retained." (John xx. S3). Again : if ask'ed whether there it 
. forgiveness except through the blood of ChriBt, or tbroi^h the covensst 
sealed with His blood, we should answer onhesitatisgly, No : " This ia my 
blood of the new covenant, which is shed for many for the remission <^ 
sins." And yet this very some agression eit apkttui hamartion for the 
remission of sins, is used in connection with baptism without any mention 
of the blood of Chriat—even as faith is many times mentioned for justifi- 
cation without any mention of the blood of Christ. But it is answered, 
the blood of Christ is always implisd in connection with Cuth, if not 
expreised. Very well. The same is tme of baptism. The name of 
Christ, and the blood of Christy and the grace of God, and the cdvensnt 
of grace, are always implied in connection with baptism. Now pray t^ ui 
why there is any more danger about remission as belonging to ioptwn, 
than about remission as belonging to faith. And why this special senair 
tiveness lest baptism for remission of sins should draw our thoughts away 
from the blood of Christ, and no sensitiveness at all lest &ith or repent- 
ance, as conditions of salvation, should do the some thing? Forourpart, 
we are not afraid of any form of speech employed by the Holy Spirit ; and 
if we see any one inclined to settle down in admiration of select passsgei 
preaenting in their form bat a partial view of a subject, we at ones attempt 
to correct him by calling attention to other passages in which other phases 
of the same question are presented. Taking all the Scriptures together 
that treat of this question, we learn — 

1. That forgiveness flovrs to us from the grace of God. By grace we 
are saved. Hod there been no grace, there would have been no Guiit, 
no death for sin, no faith, no baptism, no forgiveness. 

a. This forgiving grace is made accessible to us through the death of 
Jesus, the Christ. He died for our sins — the jast for the niijnst, that He 
might Wing us to God. We are justified freely by the grace of God, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesos. 

3. This grace is suspended, so for as our personal appropriation and 
enjoyment of it are concerned, upon certain conditions. We do not regard 
these conditions as arbitrary. They are ^nin'ouf conditions, ordained with 
a special view to the conditions and wants of oar natnre ; and we have * 
right to conclude that they are the very best conditions to meet onr 

Sredicament as sinners that infinite wisdom could devise. These con- 
itions are faith, repentance, and baptism — faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
repentance towards God, and baptism into the death of Christ. We cannot 
here give space to discuss the question as to t&e adi^tedness of tlwaa 
conditions to our wants, and the nacesntiea of the case ; we merely affirm 
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our cosrictioa that io regard to Inptism, as in regard to faith and rapsn- 
tancs, there is a fitaess id the appoiatment growing oat of the nature of 

4. This grace was administered b^ the chosen ambassadora of onr Lord 
— the tnelve apostles. The^ were aathorized to proclaim the terms on 
which this salvation could be enjoyed. Tbay made known these terms. 
" He that believeth and is baptized shall he saved." " Repent and be 
baptized, eveiy one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for remission of 
sina, and you shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit." When these 
temis were complied with, the promise was reached, and the soul had 
peace and joy in believing. 

Thus far, all is plain ; and this, one would think, is enough. But we 
are asked, m what mtst baptism is for remission of sins. We answer, it is 
not important to know, unless some one begins to urge a sense that 
aabverts the grace of God, or the blood of Christ, or the necessity of faith. 
Let all these speculations cease all around, and let us be content to know 
tbatin Euiawer to the sinner's inquiry, "What must I do to be saved?" 
certain things are enjoined to be done, and when these things are done, 
the obedient soul has u right to the promise, " shall be saved." Does any- 
one suppose that when thousands responded to the counsel of Peter, 
" Bepent and be baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
for remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit," 
they could all have told m wJuit sente baptism was tax remission ? They 
knew what they were told to do. They did it. They received the promised 
blessing. That was enough then, and ought to be enough now. - 
- We have no objection to stating what we conceive to be the connection 
between baptism and remission of sins, provided no one attaches to it mora 
importance than belongs to it as our conclusion from Scripture premises. 
The lai^^age in which our idea would at any time be expressed, would 
depend on the point of view occupied at the time. For instance, the 
Gospel may be regarded as a Proclamation of Amnesty. It comes from 
the grace of God. It has cost the precious blood of the Lamb of God. 
It is published and administered by the apostles. It is offered to " all the 
world."'. Its conditions are, " He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved." Baptism is one of the conditions of pardon. When the rebel 
sinner abandons his ains, and cloaes in with the offer of mercy, he accepti 
these conditions, and the promise is his. Ood forgives him. His forgive- 
ness is through the blood of Christ. Ttie spoils remit his sins by 
authoritatively declarii^ the terms of pardon. His faith is for justification. 
His baptism brings Mm to the promise " shall be saved." ■ 

Again : all the blassings of the Gospel may be viewed as oovttumt 
blessings . Remission of sins is one of the pledges of the covenant. Qod 
is the author of this covenant ; His grace originated it. JeSQS ia its 
Mediator, and has confirmed it by His death. The apostbis are the 
"ministers of the new covenant." Faith, repentance and baptism are 
the conditions of entrance into this covenant. The believing penitent 
ratifies the covenant on his part by baptism ; or, if you please, he entera. 
the covenant by the new birUi of water and of Spirit, and isthusbominto 
covenant relationship. Baptism is for remission of sins by virtue of its 
office in introducing the believer into the covenant which contains the 
promise of forgiveness. 

Again : Christ Jesus is our Saviour. " He of God is made ttnto as 
wis£>m, righteousness, sonctificatioo and redemption." The bellerer is 
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" baptized into Christ " — " into His death " — and this conducts him to the 
forgiveneBB of sins. 

Once more : all the treasures of grace are laid up for us in the Kingdom 
of Qod. " Righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit" are tha 
treasures of this Kingdom. In baptism the believer " enters into ths 
Kingdom of God," and all its treasures are his. But had there been 
no grace there would have been no Kingdom. Had not the founda- 
tion been laid in the incarnation, life, death and resurrection of 
Jesus, there would have been for us no righteousness, peace and jo; in 
the Holy Spirit; and laith and baptism into Christ could not have 
been. 

Baptism does not forgive — Qod foi^ives. Baptism does not procan 
fomveness — it ia procured bj the suffering Son of God. Baptism settlei 
noming as to the moment when God forgives. Its operation is manward, 
on certifying the believing penitent of forgiveness from God, in the name 
of Jesus Christ. As the divinely appointed means of introducing tbe 
believer into the Kingdom, the covenant, the family of God, and of asso- 
ciating him with the death of Christ, he is enabled to make an individual 
appropriation of all the benefits and blessings of that Kingdom, that 
covenant, that family ; — an appropriation, simply, of the blessings which 
the grace of God has provided, and which the mediation of Christ hu 
brought to us. 

It follows that every baptized believer kat a covenant right to the gracs 
of God. What God may see fit to do, outside of this covenant, in over- 
riding its conditions, and extending His grace to others in view of incap»- 
city, ignorance, or any other plea, belongs to another chapter altogether. 
One chapter treats of the covenant mercies of God, and tbe established 
conditions of access to them. Tht other treats of the principles of the 
moral government of God, by virtna of which he takes into account the . 
ignorance and inability which have hindered many from accepting hii 
covenant. The first chapter we may definitely understand. Tbe second 
is only fully known to God Himself, and it does not become' us to be 
dogmatic in our speculations. But let it be distinctly understood thit 
when we insist on faith, repentance and baptism as conditions of salvation, 
it is aluiayt implied that the Gospel is known, and that those to whom it 
is addressed have the capacity to understand it and the opportunity to 
accept it. 

J. Eebek. 

HOW MODEEN GREEKS USE "BAPTI20." 

A COBBESFOMDBHT enquired through the columns of the Eteamner and 
ChronicU, "whether hapiixo is used among the modem Greeks in any but 
a theological and tedtnical sense ; whether it is used in common life 
to represent dipping or immersion ; or is some other word employed, 
while this is only used to designate the ordinance of baptism?" The 
Editor having sent the enquiry to Eev. A. N. Arnold, D.D., of the Cbicsgo 
Theoli^cal Seminary, for many years one of the American mlssionariet 
in Greece, publishes the following reply from his pen : — " The above 
query can be answered in the most explicit manner. The word bapUno i» 
used by the modem Greeks not only in the technical sense, as describii^ 
the Christian rite of baptism, but also in its primitive sense of 'to 
dip, to plunge, to immerse.' Pro£ Sophocles, in his ' Greek Lericw 
of the Soman and Byzantins periods,' extending from s.o. liO to 
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kj>. 1100, after defining the verb in ^nestionj ' to dip. immerse, sink/ 
fldds this mote : ' there la no evidence that Lake and Fanl, and the 
other writers of the New Testament, pnt npon this verb meanings not 
rwognized by the Greeks.' In like manner the Greeks have continaad 
down to the present day to nse the word as a common and secular one, in 
no other sense than that in which their fathers used it of old, namely, ' to 
dip, to immerse.' In a Lexicon of French and Modern Greek published 
in Athena in 1843, the French word ' immersion ' is defined by the 
three Greek words, ' embapsis, baptisis, kalftdnsis.' The last word 
is the one commonly used by ancient and modem Greek writers, 
when they have occasion to describe the act of baptism. Thus when 
they spe^ of triiit-immeriion, they always say triei kaiaduifu and never 
iria baptumata, because tbey regard the three immeraions as constitating 
only one baptism, in the technical sense of the word. In an £ngUBh- 
Qreek Lexicon, published in Corfu in 1837, by a missionary of the London 
Missionary Society, a zealous defender of infant sprinkling, the first Greek 
definition of the word ' immerge' is bapUxo. The lexicographer, however, 
under an infinence which those who knew him can scarcely understand, 
iToids aeing the word baptizo in defining the very next word, namely, 
'immerse.' How it comes to pass, that the Greek baptito\B an equivalent 
in English of imm^r^*, but not oiimmerw, be has not attempted to explain. 
" There is no lack of examples, in the Greek literature of the present 
day, of the use of the verb in question in the same sense, whether used 
literally or figuratively, in which it was used by Greek authors before it 
was ever appropriated to designate tlie Christian rite. In a description 
of the way of preparing the explosive gun-cotton which made so much 
noise a qtiarter of a century ago, the Miiurva, an Athenian newspaper, 
says, ' Common cotton well cleansed, is taken, which being immersed 
(baptizomenon) for about half a minute in strong nitric Acid, is afterwards 
rinsed in pure water, often changed, etc.' ' Righteousness,' says Goraes, 
the most renowned of modem Greek writers, ' forbids an honourable man 
to dip (baptizein) his pen in the filth of flattery.' Again, the some writer 
says, when any one takes upon him to pronounce judgment upon whole 
nations, he ought to ' dip (baptizein) his pen, not in ink only, but also in 
intelligence.' This figurative use of the word is so common that it may 
bo r^arded as proverbial. A merciless critic is said ' to dip (baptizein) 
hia pen in gall.' One more example, in. which the common and the 
technical* applications of the word are intimately blended, must suffice. 
It is found in an Athenian paper called The Age (Aion). ' The Papists 
verily believe that tbey are saved by being sprinkled (rantizomenoi), and 
not by being baptized (baptizomenoi).' 

"In fine, this Greek word has never changed its meaning. Alike in 
ancient and in modem times, alike in its common and in its ecclesiastical 
use, its meaning is, solely and always, ' to immerse, to dip.' " — FTtaman. 
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It is evident that the whole train of Truth Setker's reasoning is 
absolutely worthless, unless we grant hia assumption that the sum of the 
law is also the sum of gospel morality. From such an aasomption it 
unqnestionably follows that the sole "instruction intended" by Christ in 
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his precept of noit-reBistaaM ia, " ibat we are not to be quick in oat 
mentmcnts, and that it is often nobler te submit quietly to insult and 
iiyii8tt«0 in minor matters, than to incur the moral risk of seekiog 
redress." Since, then, Sf oaes and David exemplified all the meekness and 
qoiflt flubmisBsion enjoined bj the precept, it also follows that "the 
instmction intended " by our Saviour was Imown, ages before, under ths 
old ecoson^. But we cannot admit that the summary of the Mosiua 
morality is likewise the summary of New Testament morality, and so con> 
c»d« that Christianity is after all nothing more than Judaism. A 
pentsal of such passages as, John i. IT, Bom v. 14, Gal. ir. 9, Eph. iL IG, 
Heb. viii. 8, prores that to measure Christianity by Judaism would be to 
try that which is perfect by that which is imperfect, or, to put a systenii 
old, effete- and practically useless, on a level with another, designed 1^ 
God, because of its complete adaptation to the ends contemplated, to h» 
everlas^g. Is it asked, what is the compendium of the new and perfNt 
code of Christian precepts, so for as men are concerned? It is not tlw 
loving of our nnghb&ur, but of our many : it is not the loving of ou 
fellow Christians at oundvM, but at Chrut loved w. — Eph. iii. 18. 

Nor is the question, as alleged by TnUk Seeker, reducible to that vi 
the lawfulness of ^Jmtitit war. To make such a limitation wonld he t» 
condemn the aggteativt wars which the ancient Israelites carried on by ths 
authority of God himself. The qaery also very naturally occurs, Whit 
ia defensive war ? Not a few historians and politicians of great alnli^ 
regard the wars which BngUnd has waged for the last throe hundred 
yews to maintain the bianco of power in Europe, as purely defessin. 
If we are bound to guard our country with the sword, shall we inactivrij 
look xm whilst another European nation crashes weaker states in iu 
nughbourhood and ibnns alliances with other powers, until it grows U 
eudh colossal dimensions as to render all resistance vain, when at lastU 
does invade our shores? David did not consider the sword his defensiT^ 
but God, of whose protection TnUh Seeker makes no account thronghotf 
the discussion of the question. Ps. xviii., xxxiii. 16. The iact is, the maA 
was only available, in legal ages, for defence when drawn in the cause of 
justice and in reliance upon God. Heb. zi. 33. And can tiie swerd 
protect the Christian, if its use is not sanctioned by Christ? 

The question at issue, as is plain upon further examination, ia rather, 
Can a Christian take part in a just war ? 

If we consider the command not to resist evil with the four specific 
cues attached to it, a^art altogether iixim the rest of otir Sanour's 
discourse on the Mount, we shall fail to apprehend its bearing and tha 
extent of its application. Turning to the fith chapter of Matthew, ws 
there tee that Christ substituted for the Mosaic law a code of precepts 
widely different, and far more spiritual, as well as comprehensive. After 
abrogating the commandm«ats respecting murder, uncteanneas, divorce, 
oaths. He deals in verses 38 to 49, with the subject of punitive justice. 
Now it is true that when we look at the rule to turn the left cheek to liim 
that smites us on the right, apart from the principle of non-resistance 
under which it is comprehended, and further apart from the MosuB 
dogma revoked, we are very apt to think that our Lord only spoke 4^ 
minor offisnces. But He quoted only part of the ancient enactment, yet 
snfBcient for identification. It is as follows : — " Thii;e eye shall not 
pity ; bat life shall go for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for lumd, 
foot for foot.," Dent. xix. 31, See also Ex. xzi: S3 to 3S, where is «dde4 
"BonuDg for boming, wound for wound, stripe for stripe." Agu^ 
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Ler. ztiv. IB, "And h« that kilUtlt a beut shall make it good; beast fer 
beaat. And if a man caose a blemish In his neighfaonr ; aa he hath done 
ao shall it be done to him again. Breach for breach, eye for eye," Ac. 
DlnBtrative of this principle the following case ia given in Exod. xxi. 18. 
" And if men atrire together, and one tmiu another with a stone, or with 
his fitt, he die not, bat keepeth his bed. If be rise again, and walk 
abroad upon his staff, then shall he that unote him be qnit; only he shall 
pay loT the loss of his time, and «an8e him to be thoroughly healed." 
Then in direct opposition to this is the case explanatory of non-reiiatanes 
to evil, " Whosoever shall smite thee on the one cheek, torn to him the 
other also." The law of Moses therefore obviously was, resist the evil 
by the execution of rigid justice, that is, by the adequate punishment of 
the delinquent. But the command of Christ being the contrary, resist 
not the evil, it follows that the Christian is not permitted when offended 
or injured to B«ek the punishment of.the ofifeuder. The ressonaUeaess 
of this duty is shown in Luke vi. " Be ye therefore merciftil as your 
Father also is merciful." Judaism was the dispensation of justice with- 
onl pity, but Christianity is that of nnbormded mercy. If we demand 
jnstice from onr fellow man, jnstice will be exacted from ns by Ctod ; If 
ve extend not mercy to others, mercy will be withheld*from us ; if we 
forgive not, we ahall not be foi^ven. With what measure we mete, H 
shall be meftsnred to us again. Against the rule of forgiveness the vrisdom 
of the world rebels. To suffer the guilty to escape, is that not to encourage 
crime, to court a repetition of the offence? The Pharisaic legalist, who 
sees not his own need of mercy from God, at once exclaims, "Am I not 
to resist evil as Mosea enjoined 9 Then, if I am smitten in the cheek, , 
and do not bring the offender to justice, am I not virtnally bidding my 
assailant smite again, and may i not tnm to him the other also ? " 
" Tnm to him the oiher also," says Christ. " If my coat is unjustly 
taken away, am I not by non-resistance encouraging the thief to take from 
me more ? — ifaay I not let him have my cloak also," " Let him have thy 
cloak also," says Christ. " If a man compel me to go with him a niile, 
do I not by non-resistance enoonrage him to compel me to go farther?— 
may I not also go vrith him two?" "Go with him two," says Ohrist. 
" If a man borrow from me, and I cannot enforce repayment, I need hope 
for nothing again?" "Lend, hoping for nothing again," saya Ohrist. 
"If any man ask from me, and I must not resist, then I must give." 
" Give," says Christ, " and it shall be given yon, good meaanre." ThnB 
onr Lord seems, in the language of cavilling objecters, to illustrate the 
precept of non-resistance to evil. Yet when Himself in the palace of the 
iiigfa priest He resisted evil, not as Moses directed, still so as to dia- 
eonntenance a repetition of the offence. Jesus asked the officer who 
struck Him vrith the palm of his hand, "If I have apok«i evil, bear 
witness of the evil, but if well why smitest thou me?" 

But what has the rule of non-resistance to do with war? In order that 
we may know, in the full extent of its application, what is the evil Christ 
bids us not to resist, we must see what was implied by the evil Moses told 
the Israelites to resist. We find that the evil under the taw comprised 
every offence from the highest to the lowest, from the taking away of life 
down to a blow with the fist. As was the crime so waa the punishment. 
" Life for life, an eye for an eye," Ac. Now according to the same strict 
principle of justice were they to deal with the Qentile nations. As they 
Apposed evil at home, so were they to oppose it abroad. As they puniahed 
with deatb tor unnatoral crimes committed among themaelvea, bo -tm^- 
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the; ftathoriz«d as His exeontioners by th« Jndge of sli the eaiib, to 
. estirpate the Cauaanites. When their land was invaded they were allowed 
to do to their invaders what they purposed to do to them. Qod eiud to Sanl, 
" I TemembeT what Amalek did to Israel, how he laid wait for him in ths 
way when he came up from Egypt. Now go and smite Amalek, and 
utterly destroy all that they have, and spare them not." 1 Sam. iv. S. 
And 80 it will be seen that every war nndertskea by the IsraeUtes with 
the approval of God, was justified by the principle of " an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth." Now .that principle being found to bear upon 
every iujostice, and to apply to wrongs which justified war, the precept of 
non-resistance, substituted for it, applies to every offence, and to any 
wrong which is supposed to call for redress by war. Moses commanded 
evil to be resisted by war; Christ, who said, "Resist not," therefore forbids 
war. The duty of not opposing war to war, the sword to the sword, is 
one of the things of the spirit which the animal man counts fooliabneea, 
and cannot discern. But has not God made foolish the wisdom of this 
world ? Has the world by the execution of sangninary laws during bo 
many ages successfully resisted evil, and reformed mankind? Has it, by 
its countless hosts, yet righted the wrong it has ever professed to do ? 
Has it not rather increased the moral plague it aimed to extirpate? Did 
that administration of perfect justice provided in Judaism by God succeis- 
fully withstand evil? Did it not on the contrary only make sin abound? 
In these latter days of the kingdoms, professedly founded on justice, God 
has set up a kingdom of love, based on mercy alone, the laws of whtcb, 
unassisted by whip, jail, halter, or sword, ask not for the blood of the 
solitary criminal or the guilty nation ; for the blood of the King Jesns has 
been shed to atone for the sins of mankind. 

But we are required as Christians not only to resist evil by law and 
justice, but to overcome evil with good. " Ye have heard that it hath been 
said thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy." — XjCT. six. 18. 
Deut. xxiii. S. — " But I say unto you, love your enemies, bless them thet 
curse you, and pray for them that injure you, and pursue you with 
malignity." The Jew manifested his love to his neighbour, that is, his 
fellow conntryman, by assisting him in need and danger ; but showed his 
hatred to his enemy, such as the Moabite or Ammonite, by slaying him 
in battle. The New Testament, however, enjoins, "If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirsteth, give him drink; for in so doing thon 
shalt heap coals of fire upon his head." 

How then, it may be asked, ia an empire to resist invasion ? " Bender 
unto CfBsar the things that are Cfesar's, and unto God the things thst are 
God's." Christ legislates for His own kingdom, not for the kingdom of 
the world. Is it objected that when the soldiers went to John the 
Baptist, enquiring What must we do? they were only told to be content 
with their wages. John Baptist was under the law, and he that is least 
in the Kingdom of Heaven is greater than that prophet. Is it urged that 
our Saviour pronounced a soldier of rank to possess stronger &ith thui 
any man he had previously met. Our Saviour no more approved thereby 
of the Centurion's vocation, than by the healing of his slave He approved 
of slavery. Is it objected that Cornelius the soldier was the first Gentile 
introduced into the Christian Church. Yet though a soldier may became 
a Christian, it does not follow that a Christian may become a soldier. By 
the admission referred to, war was no more commended than was the 
unjust possession of Palestine by the Romans, which Cornelias was con- 
cerned in miunluning. Is it asked, Why is the condemoatioa of war b; 
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the New Testament not clearer? It is answered that the condemnation 
of war is there aa plain as the condemnation of Blavery. Christ revoked 
the principle of " an eye for an eye," which waa really the basis of the 
slavery as well as the warfare of the Jews, and so at once abolished both. 
Not to the worldly wise, who search not Uie Scriptures, bat to those who 
are skilled in the Word it is given to know tha mysteries of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. War is condemned by the example of the primitive Chris- 
tians, who, though numeronH, unlike the Je^s that stood hp for their 
lives against the nicked designs of Haman, fled, proclaiming the good 
news wherever the^i^ went. They demanded not vengeance for the blood 
of their martyred brethren ; and even when paraned by Saul to strange 
cities, where Jewish authority was unknown, they still oflisred no resist' 
Buce, but were ever ready to overcome malignity wiih kindness. Trne 
they suffered for Christ's sake ; yet if we snffsr by obeying the Christian 
precept of non-resistance, we do bo also for Christ's sake. War is oon- 
deiUDed by the fact that they who take up the sword ahall periah by it. 
Every attempt made by disciples in ignorance of the Master's will, to 
maintain their liberty by the sword, has hitherto proved nnsuooeaafal. 
The Swiss Reformed party, the Lutherans of Germany, and the Bcotab 
Covenanters reaped in camsge and spoliation the fruits of their Jndai sing 
doctrines. War is condemned by the apostolic assurance that the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but spiritual. Putting ap the 
sword of the flesh, let us pat on the whole armour of God, and gr^p the 
sword of the Spirit. Leaving the kingdoms of this world to fight their 
carnal battles, we, who are not of this world, wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against spiritual wickedness in high places. War is condemned by 
that heavenly teaching which shall ultimately lead men to " beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears intopmniog hooks." It is condemned 
by that divine life which calls for oar imitation, and which exemplified 
mil forgiveness, unbounded mercy and love. It is condemned by that 
blood which speaks not vengeance, but peace, and was shed for a hostile 
world. Whilst the heroes of the world Imve sought to conqser by spilling 
the blood of others, Christ conquered alt His enemies by shedding His 
own. And is the disciple above his Master ? Alex. MoIhkics. 



THE FORTHCOMING DISESTABLISHMENT. 

Whatever may be the feeUng entertiuned sonth of the Tweed regard- 
ing the proposed disestablishment of the State Churches, a tremendona 
advance hag been made to this Step by what may be considered the 
largest portion, if not the majority, of the people of Scotland. Until the 
expediency of disestablishing the Irish Church was discussed and affirmed 
by Parliameot, very little indeed coold be heard on the broad question of 
State Chorchiam; but now the subject is in the mouth of almost every- 
one. Established Chorchmen and Bissenters alike, and in the legislative 
assemblies of the Churshes the subject has had either direct or indirect 
attfntion. Many consider that a few years will suEQce to ripen Scotland 
for disestablishment of the State Church ; and this, indeed, may be 
believed, for already the Establishment is beginning a movement to 
popularize itself, with the view of enlisting, if possible, greater sympathy 
and support from its people. The anticipated union of the Free and 
United Presbyterian Churches is looked upon with unpleasant feelings by 
the clergy of the Established Church, as they appear to see in it a powe^ 
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which threatenB to injure, if not to remove their deu-l; cherished wjstem. 
In this view they are doabtless correct, as it is believed that the anion of 
the dissenting Presbyterians would likely torn the scale of ntunberB ud 
inflaenoe against the EstabliBbed Cliurch ; and as she woold then b« 
unable to give proof of her practical ntility by showing her power orer 
the majority of the people, her inflnence would continue to wane away 
lutil she disappeared. To strengthen her position, therefore, the aimoil 
sitting of h^ representatives in Edinburgh resolved to do away with the 
ancient cause of division lying in the exercise of Patronage, by appointing 
a committee to nse all their influence with the QfTvemment for that 
purpose. Such a step as this is a remarkable fact, and the unantmi^ 
with which it' was taken, is a preBsge ot its early success. The snappiiQ 
of this link, which helps to connect the Church with the State, by the v«7 
men whom it might be supposed would have been the laet to do anything 
to weaken the tie, is a proof Omt the Establiabed Church is sot enjoying a 
prosperotu existence, but that she is endeavouring to sbepe her«elf, ts 
far BS she oan conveniently do bo, to the independent rehgions spirit M 
the age. From this anti-State-Churchmen tvill receive greater strength 
in their efforts to abolish the Establishment ; and who knows that dta 
very next step to be taken with regard to the Established Chnrch m 
Scotland may not be — from her increasing unpopularity — her sereranoe 
for ever fnon the State. 

The question of disestablishing the State Church will become tli- 
engrossing as time progresses, and every year that the snl^ect may b« 
discussed in Parliament will hasten Uie consummation so ardently 
desired by many. Mr. Gladstone's reply to Mr. Miall (who moved for the 
disestablishment of the English Church), to the effect that "bothtmtli 
and hononr obliged him to declare, that the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church ifOB not the initiation of a pohcy of disestablishment," is certainl; 
•ntitled to belief; but, whether the disestablishment of the Chnrch of inltm 
was or was not an vatiativ*, it is a/oct. This Mr. Gladstone cannot deny. 
Bnt Mr. Gladstone is not bound by hia intentions ; he may change fata 
views if he sees it necessary to do so. The country, however, will look at 
accou^lished facts and their reilalte — wMch in this ease are very instnic- 
tive. It has been found expedient to disestablish a Chnrch which has 
existed for three hundred years ; and what has been done once may be 
done a second and a third time, if circnmstatxces should-^emand it. Has 
the disestablished church in Ireland suffered by its being disestablished? 
On the contrary, it has become more strong and vigorous, and gWei 
promise of greater growth than it has done daring the three centuries of 
its edstence. That Church has awakened to a new life ; it is grappling 
with ritualism, has admitted the laity as members of its representfitive 
comu^B, is extending spintual franabisee to its members, and has adopted 
a l»-oad and popular constitution. Indeed, disestablishineut has been a 
blessing to it, as it has not only made greater advances to reformation ia 
its short life of disestablishment than it has done in centuries before, but 
become stronger as a bulwark sigainstthe increase of Bomanism. These 
facts demonstratively teach that ecclesiastical establishments mayabe 
abolished and that thers is nothing treasonable or revolutionary in doing 
80 ; and that, so far from the Protestantism of the country being injured 
by tUs abolition, a greater tmpnlse will be given to its life as an opposing 
power to Popery. On this ground alone, those who uphold the State 
Ohureh, and do so because they are frightened that Popery would increase 
if she were ab<^8had. vboald be led to oat the tie which binds &» State 
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and ber together. The Church of the State is eatahlished to christimiza 
the State. What does this pre-snppose ? That the State is more chris- 
tioa than the Church ; otherwise, how could the State possibly establish 
a Church if it were not: more Chrisdan ? The present position of the 
State Church, therefore, appears absurd. It is upheld by a party in 
power which is not recognized to be so christian as the Church herself; 
and if the Church had any respect lor her professed . apirituaiity and 
dignity, she would immediately disown this unholy connection. But 
what have State Churches done? Have they done great good, by 
christianizing the peoples among whom they were established ? They hava 
all proved utter failures. In Germany, Holland, Sweden and Switzerland 
in fact, the whole of reformed Christendom, the Protestant State 
Churches have undone, to a great extent, what was done by spiritual 
agencies before they came into existence. Their connection with the 
State has retarded the spread of vital religion, and, while it has lethar- 
gized to a greater or less extent those within their pale, itjhas been a 
powerful means to foster and intensify other causes opposed to the spirit 
nality of that which they had set as a bulwark. What has the experience 
of Ireland, nay, of England and Scotland, been in this respect ? Numerooi 
cathedrals, benefices and a powerful army of clergy ; hut who will venture 
to assert that there lias been anything like an adequate return of cbria- 
tianization of the people, for such a rich and magnificetit State Church ? 
Indeed, the Established Church of England has done and is doing far 
more to destroy Frotfistantism than r.ould be credited ; while in Scotland 
the same baneful influence is exerted, though much less in degree. In 
Scotland this is acknowledged with pain, and by the dissenting Presby- 
terians, therefore, an agitation has been begun for the removal of the 
cause which is ti-ammelling the Churches, that they njay arise to the 
greatness of their strength and show greater life and vigour in their 
spirituality. The fiev. Dr. Buchanan, one of the leaders in the Free 
Church Assembly and the convener of the meeting in favour of union, 
asserted, in the course of the debate on union, that the whole controversy 
tamed upon the hinge of the expediency of Church Establishments. 
The following extract from his address, which occupied upwards of three 
hours, will be found to verify much that has been said : — 

" The Eagliali Cburab Bitsblishment, which we onoe believed to bs embarked on a 
oanec of cefonnatioa, haa, on the oontnu;, assumed a oharutteT whioh leriouilT 
endangara the verj path it wu set up to mKiotaiii — acd is doing far mora at thif 
moment lo aarj Enalaad back into ths axias of the Papacj than ii doing by the Ohnroh 
of fiome itulf. While the Scottiah Church EgtabliihmeDt on the other hand— the onlj 
one whioh we eiel undertook on Scripture grounds to defend — we hare ouraelvei bwn 
oompelled to abandon aa being acriptnrallj defenaive no more. We have oome in itkort) 
in the proTideooe of Ood, to be placed in a positioii iu which — looking all around jii, 
&r and i^r — we can discover not one solitar? example of a State Cburoh, either ill 
this or in any otlier land, where oiiil eatabliahment is nob still more flagrantlj at 
Tsrianoe with true allegiance to Christ than the one from which oooscience compelled 
na to withdraw. Naj more, we have come, m the providence of Ood, to find oureelrei 
fiuM to &ce with a state of thingB in the political constitution of oar oountr; whioll 

Jlaialv portends, and ere long will imperatively demand, the abolition of all Ohuroh 
letablishmeDta aa being a class of inatitutions which, in the preaeot divided atato of 
rel^oua and ecclesiastical opinion, are incompatible with political juatioo, and therefore 
huitfnl to the best interests of religion itself, (Applause.) And once more we have 
oome, in the providence of Gtod, to diacorer, by the tiiets of our own Church liisloi; 
■ince 1S43, that what the Stale cannot now either ligbteoualj or uaefuli; undertake in 
the waj of temporal support, the Church, in these lands, is pcrfactlj able to achieve." 

In the U. p. Synod a moiion was passed to petition Parliament for thfl 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Established Chui-ches of t- 
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■Isnd and Engluid. The foUowing are soma of the remiu-kB made dnring 
the discti33ioD : — 

BflT. Dr. Johoitona, LinuUlm, laid it. wu tad to tee Ohriitiiii Churchet to bonnd 

(bnt tJiej could not of thenuelTea Isgttllr chaoge b single irord or gjUable of their omd, 
or of the Law of Fatronige. He wiabed the Church of Scotland all aaooeei in tha 
present movement for the abolition of patronage, beliering that it would lead to tiu 
entire diaeitablishment of the Churoh. Agun, he pleaded for the diHglalUihmwit of 
the Bngliah and Sootoh Churchee in order ttiat thej might be deliTOTed f^m the Btita 
t/ronny to which the; were subjected, and Ranted that freedom which erer; Ohnidi 
ought to poiseH. He maintained Chat, ao for as Scotland was conoemed, Sb Bounds 
Fuiser'i argument, that an Bstablished Church waeneoesMir to luppljreligiona instnui- 
tion to tbe poor wa< unsound, for the greater number of the poor north of the Tweed, 
and also of Uie working olaasoi, ware instmotad in religion, not in Eatabliihed, hat in 
ilissentiDg Ohurohei. 

Hi. Fleming, InTerkeitJung, sold whatarsr eieellenoe or good was to be found in the 
Church of Scotland, she was not indebted for it to the fact of her eetablishment. Then, 
what had State connection done for the ChUrch of England f Woe she not at one time 
the bulwark agaiiut Foper;, bnt now was she not the main hope of tbe Bomanisls? 
There were ministere in the Established Churohe* of EngUnd and Scotland manjo! 
whose parishionera were' in as dire ignorance as the inhabitanta of Old Oalabsr. 'Wlsn 
llr. Q-UdBtoae, in repljing<4a Mr. Miall, said that the Ohorch of England had ^mii 
n friendlj to A«edoin of thought Bud mental culture, perhaps he was thinking of (be 

^ * J.^ J -r _-i;-_.i : : ;_-■. — wj OOe but Chu '■ " "- 

t auocessfullj n 
„ tJiat the diaeatat 

Churoh of England was a work of auoh mi<nitude that no man or bodj of n 

be likely to ondertoke the task. Bat the Premier should he comforted that the Bjnti 
were not abashed bj the difficulty i and already the battle of freedom had been begoD 
with fair promise of auccees. When the tide of popular sentiment wu baptised, ai 3itJ 
believed it was in this ease, bj Christian truth, it became irrssiatible aa the ocean ware ) 
and what the truth had done for Scotland, not jet in the diaestabli«hment of the Chnioh 
of Scotland, but in its Disruption, it might do for England too. There wasalrtidf 
violent conflict uid internal diTiiions in the Church of England, and these were on IM 
increate. It might be that, aa the consummation approach^ the friends of truth would 
be only called upon to stand still, anticipating, witli entire confldenee for the Church of 



closing of the doors of national seminaries agunst every one but Churchmen — (hear, 
hear, and applause) — and when the Premier could not auocesafully meet Mr. malTi 
a, he had at last to take refuge in the thought that the diaeatabliihment of Uie 
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>a a really radical morement. He thought it would be a poi 
thing that they should pot an end to all further tinkering* of the State diarcfaes, wmcb 
were a waste of l^islation ; and that every State Church ahould be awept Rwaj. Ha 
believed that if diseetabUshment ahould come, it would settle tlie patronage qnestiaiii 
the union question, and many other subsidiary queetlons. 

Let as, then, take courage and press on to victorj. T. Y. M. 



UNION OF CHURCHES IN SCOTLAND. 

" Cmasa events cast their shadows before," and if the present unsettled 
state of PresbyterianiBm indicates anything it foreshadows the •approtch 
of great changes. Never before have the churches been so much engaged 
in looking to their positions and endeavooring to strengthen or extend 
them, and this in the hope of being able to keep their ground against aonie 
terrible assault which threatens &em, from some qaarter or anotlier in 
the mysterious and wonderful futnre. This strengthening process Siss 
been professedly carried on to a certain degree for five or six years, bat 
the sources from which strength has been sought, or the foundation wtucl> 
is being laid in Uie hope of affording stability and security, have been 
giving indications of weakness, and threatening danger. The impetus 
which Ritualism has given to the vigorous but secretive action of Bidnw- 
ism, has created a reactionatj power, especially in tbe Presl^teriaidm <■' 
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Scotlaitd, ^bich has had the effect of drawing Fresh jterians in tliis re- . 
gpect more closely together, iu order to show a united front against the 
uudemiiniug inroads of Popery. This is a laudable object, and let it be 
hoped that if it does not operate aggressively it may at least stem this 
current of error, ignorance and superstition. But there is a danger that 
if the uaion is not msteriel and absolute, the inward disunion, and con- 
sequent opposition, because of there being two separate foundations, mi^ 
render the opposing power weaker, and the results less encouragihg ana 
satisfactory than they would otherwise be. If churches have come to 
admire, and, therefore, to seek union because of its scrip tiiralness and 
advantages, they must, if they find opposing elements within themselve8| 
be concerned about their own peace, and set about endeavouring to secure 
it; and while they are thus engaged with themselves, striving to rectify 
tl»t which is faulty and injurious, much of the power they wish to exert 
Bs a united body agaiost any system of evil, must necessarily be diverted 
from that purpose to the healing of their own discords. And this is pre- 
cisely the position of the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland now. WhU« 
they are at one in their unflinching opposition to Popery, and to Eitualisnt 
its child, their desire for union heyond this, which if effected would incor* 
porate the respective bodies, has ltd them to discover that they cannot 
unitedly agree as to the terms or basis on which this union is desired. 
Discord, and, it is feared, enmity have been created by this movement) 
which as it is pushed on, is gradually making the breach, between men 
who were formerly united, wider and more threatening. Over what towns 
this breach may extend it is impossible to say, but it is certain that it is 
one which will never be healed so long as a purely human basis of union 
is upheld as the only power capable of cementing the differing bodies to- 
gether as one federation. 

After B twelvemonth's earaest agitation, conducted by the leaders of the 
unionists and the anti-unionists, both of wboAi have held large public 
meetings in the most important towns in Scotland with the vierr ot 
strengthening their positions, both parties assembled together under ^tfi 
roof of the Free Assembly Hall in Edinburgh, where, after disposing of 
some solemn business, tliey got iato fighting order, and fought for two or 
three days. Previous to the meeting of the Free Church Assembly, how- 
ever, the Synods of the Reformed and United Presbyterian Churches had, 
held their sittings and discussed this all-engrossing proposal to unite. The 
recommendation of the Synods' Committee was to the effect that it should be 
declared they had in the Articles of Agreement fairly represented the prin- 
ciples of the Church. Over this report there was a great deal of jarring dis* 
cussion, which was indicative of anything but ripeness forunitingwith a sister 
Church. These Articles of Agreement have been spoken of, both in Syno4 
ud Assembly, not very respectfully, as a cleverly, not to say cunningly, 
devised document, in which differences are minimised, almost to the point 
of disappearance, that, nevertheless, beyond the Articles of Agreement 
have a real outstanding existence. The differences exist because many of 
the United Presbyterians, or Voluutarys, do not accept the Confession (rf 
F^lth absolutely, but do so with certain explanations to qualify tlieir sd* 
herence to it. The Free Church on the other band differs from the 
United Presbyterian Church and liolds that though they take a different 
view the difference is more imaginary than real, and throwing aside the 
necessity of interpreting the passages in the Confession of Faith on whioh 
there is disagreement, the Free Churchmen, or the majority at least, readilj ' 
declare their union of sentiment with the XJnited Presbyterian Cbnrchei,^ 
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If there be nnion in sentiment — what is the cause of die craitiimed 
wrangling and fighting? Why should those who see eye to eye not unita 
in one brotherly community ? The Confession of Faith is in the way. 
Being the recognised standard of faith in the churches, it must necessarily 
be ignored if the interpretation of it canaea the difference, while without 
it parties would be almost if not entirely at one. There can be no dia- 
guising of the fact that many advanced Voluutarys look upon the 
Confession, or any other human basis of faith, as obsolete, and much of the 
opposition within the United Presbyterian Church to nnion arises from 
this, because the Free Church declares its firm adherence to the Confeasion, 
That there is a growing dia satisfaction on the part of many miniBtera 
with the creed-bonnd system with which they are connected is net difficult 
to observe, and while this continues it is vain to hope for a large united 
church formed upon a basis which may yet become more froitAil in its 
disuniting power. 

One of the speakers in the United Presbyterian Synod — Ber. Mr. 
Oliver ; Glasgow — stated a very truthful principle, which, if applied also 
to the Confession of Faith, would be no less true, and action upon it none 
the less desirable. The words he uttered were : " The qnestions raised 
by the Articles of Agreement are very subtle, and lie outside of all goapel 
truth, and ought, therefore, to be made no part in any way of a Ghorch's 
creed. If you wish to make the union an insecure one, lengthen your 
creed ', for you will then sow dissensions which will seriously trouble if they 
do not reud the Church." Another speaker, Mr. Inglia, Johnstone, in 
speaking of the strife in the Free Church regarding the meaning of certain 
uticles, which are called claims of right, protest, and so forth, and which 
was shaking the Church to its foundation, said : " And we are going to 
repeat the aame blnnder in a worse form with articles which received a 
rough handling from the Pj-esbyteries, which have never been submitted 
formally and deliberately to the judgment of the Synod, and articles which 
are notoriously interpreted in different senses before the union is formed. 
These are to be our Articles of Agreement ! This is to be our bond of 
love and brotherhood ! What can come out of such faltering and am- 
biguous legislation but mischief, and a renewal in the United Church of 
those unhappy scenes which, in the Free Church, make' its enemies mock 
and its friends mourn." What may be the real end of the debate in the 
United Presbyterian Churches it ia indeed difficult to determine, but this 
generally may be deduced from all that has transpired, that though the 
union eboiild he consummated there will still remain a United Presbyterian 
CTiurch, among whom will be found those who desire to have no creed but 
the Bible, and it may be that the greater freedom in which they will- then 
breathe may lead them neai;erto the " aimplicity and spirituality of the 
apostolic age." The motion in the United Presbyterian Synod to approve 
of the committee's report, and to continue their labours in the direction 
of " incorporating union," was carried in the face of the proteat of a con- 
siderable number of its members who objected to commit the Church to a 
second Confession of Faith ; — or a confession other than that which they 
accepted at present with various qualifications. When a system of faith*- 
of human production — has to be propped up with qualifications, there 
must be internal weakness and signs of falling ! Would that there were 
nien bold enough to remove the props and let the human fabric fall, in 
order that the only — because divine and imperishable — foundation of 
christian union, the Bible, may be recognized and receive the honour and 
respect dn« to it I 



In the Fres OEtorch Assembl; the proposal to unite led lo embittered 
discnssion, in which the anti-iinionistB denoanced the iinionista for doing 
ivbat seemed to be an attempt to renoonce the distinctive principles of the 
Church and to break her into pieces. To so high a pitch did the ran- 
corous feeling rise that the Assembly was sometimes thrown into 
disorder, and the Moderator required to exercise all his power, aided b; 
others, to reBtrain the fierceness and impetuositv of the debatants. The 
debate was opened by the reading of the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, that there whs no bar in principle to an incorporating onion 
between the negotiating Churches on the basis of the st^idards as at 
present accepted by the Churches. This was supported wiWgreat ability 
and vigour by mEiny leading men in the Church, and was as bitterly 
opposed by men equally able, occupying the same influential position. 
The fight, however, was chiefly over Uie doctrine of the Headship of the 
Church, and the duty of the King or the civil magistrate in relation to 
the Church. The feeling of the majority of the Assembly agreed with the 
view of the United Presbyterians, and was, that the Headship consists 
not in endowments nor ia civil establishments, but in the doctrine that 
nations and their rulers are bound to regulate both their individual and 
official actings by the Word of God. Accordingly, it wss determined by a 
considerable majority to continue the negotiations for union, the minority 
being opposed to their continuance, and contending that though the Head 
of the Church is GhrisIT, the King or civil m^istrate is bound in the 
exercise of his official functions to uphold and support the Church. 
Though this necessarily leads to the question of dis-establishment, it is 
one which has to do witji the proposal to unite, and should the union be 
poshed on, this will form an element of disruption, which may permeate 
one-third of the whole Free Church. At present, then, the prospect of 
union among the Presbyterian bodies does not admit of the hope that it 
will be anything like univei-sal, and tiiough the united Church may be 
large, — founded and conjpacted on mere human definitions — there will be 
large off-cast opposing sections, and a tendency, which vrill have ever to 
be guarded against, in the united Churches to fall asunder, becaose of 
their resting together on an unsound foundation. Ak Ossebveb. - 



REV. F. FERGUSON AGAIN. 
This gentleman, who occupies a United Presbyterian pulpit in Dalkeith, 
and enjoys considerable popularity, was, at the instance of one or two of 
hia co-presbyters, chai'ged before the Synod of bis Church with teaching 
heretical doctrine. From the beginning of this case our readers have been 
made acquainted with it, especially the statements to the effect that a 
minister of the Gospel had the right and liberty to interpret the Word of 
Ood without that liberty being restrained and brought within limits 
dogmatiaally asserted in a human compilation, such as the Confession of 
Faith. Such a position as this Mr. Ferguson and some of the members 
of his Church ivere understood to have assumed, when the charge was 
preferred against him that in rendering 1 Peter iii. 19, SO, ho tanght not 
only salvahility after death of" those who had rejected the Gospel, bat the 
probability that the Devil also might be saved. On the alleged offensive 
heresy, which Mr. Ferguson was charged with having taught, no judgment 
has been passed in these pages ; but unbiassed minds would have been 
led to form the impression, from the various speeches he had delivered in 
his defence, that he was groaning under a yoke from which he anxiously 
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wished to be freed, — that the "human compact" with which he was 
Identified and which compelled all its ministers to suit their interpretftlions 
of the Word of God to hard and stern dogmas, irrespective of whether 
they thought any of these dogmas right or wrong, — was so offensive to his 
ttrogressive and liberal views, that any one would hare been justified in 
believing that here was indeed a clergyman by whom a step or two waB to 
be boldly made towards primitive Christianity. Mr. Brodie, of Lasswade, 
was one of Mr. Ferguson's chief accusers, and in the course of his speeeh 
he stated that among the statements of a questionable nature which 
Mr. Fergusoatad made was this, that he (Mr. Ferguson) seemed to insinn- 
ftte very seimis doubts with regard to the completeness of the Church's 
views of Scripture doctrine, to the extent of asserting the probability of facts 
being discovered such as would have the effect of revolutionising the 
whole of them, and to speak in contemptijous language generally of the 
Oonfessions of the Church, as well as of the ministers who were in the 
Iiabit of conforming their teachings to them. Whether Mr. Ferguson 
faftd been influenced to change his mind by the dread of being placed at the 
bar of the " reverend " tribunal, or whether his views remained unchanged, 
will not be asserted; but it does appear somewhat singular that when a 
eompetent enquiry was instituted by the Synod he did perform an operation 
which upon the face of it looked very much like a recantation of the beliefs 
and views he was generally understood to have promulged. He stated 
to the brethren appointed to conduct the inquiry that with regard to the 
•alvability of the heathen, the views which had been set forth by him were 
not expressed dogmatically, but simply as his present view of the matter; 
uid that it never was his intention to bring into question the certwntj of 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity as exhibited in the standards. 
This however was not sufficient to satisfy the representatives of the Synod, 
who then placed before Mr. Ferguson four test propositions, which were 
to the effect that none dying unsaved would after death have an opportunity 
of obtaining salvation, and that all unbelieving would be fully answerable 
for the rejection of the offer of salvation which the Gospel makes to them. 
The acceptance by Mr. Ferguson of the propositions ended the famons 
"Palkeith heresy case," and the Synod expressed its satisfaction with the 
manner in which all parties had become one in mind. Such a strange and 
imezpected ending ! Here is a man who had sighed for a state of things 
which might bring them fully round to the "simplicity and spirituality of the 
mpostolii; age," with its unsectarian Christianity, and absence of any creed 
but the Bible, embracing the cords which bound him, and preferring to 
remain boond than to be bold or courageous enough, at the cost of some self 
■acrifice, to burst them and endeavout- to obtain that freedom which every 
tme believer ought to enjoy in Christ Jesus. If Mr. Ferguson desires » 
■peedy return to primitive Christianity, he must not only speak but ad, 
Mid had he been aa sincere in his wish as he was understood to be, he 
would have taken such a stand before his "reverend" brethren as might 
hsve materially helped to bring about the consummation he so ardently 
desired. Still it is to be hoped that the time may soon arrive when creeds 
and sects will full into greater disrepute, and that .Mr. Fei^uson will be 
fi)Dnd, not bound down to conform his teaching to human dogmas, bnt 
Btriving after the purity and simphcity of Christianity as at first taught by 
the apoBtlea. The eircumatances of this case will recall to the recollection 
of any close observer of the changing and conflicting opinions which 
prevail regarding religion, the strange fact that there is now a tenden^ 
in Churches to pr«ach doctrines from the pulpit at variance itith tiiw 
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contracted for, and whea a competent enquiry is instituted to quietly with- 
draw or gloaa over vrhat was objectionable, or swallow any quantity of test 
propositions, and then go on preaclung as if nothing bad happened ! To 
vhat strange and awkwArd straits are men- sometimea driven through 
want of candoor and firmness ! For worldly position and comfort — truth 
and conscience, it wonld seem, are sacrificed I T. Y. M. 



BAPTISTS AND DISCIPLES IN AMERICA: , 

OuB readers are generally advised of the fact that a Committee from 
the Ohio Christian Missionary Society visited the Baptist State Con- 
vention, in session at Columbus, last October, and bore to them a message 
of good will and fraternal sympathy. They were very cordially received, 
■nd a committee of Jeading men was appointed to return the visit, and 
bear a reply to the communication of our committee. On the morning of 
the last day of our Convention st Dayton, May 3Gth, that committee' 
cuoo, and in return received a most cordial welcome. The following is 
the reply they brought with them : 

THE BAPTISTS OF OHIO TO THE mSCIPLES OF OHIO. 
Brtthrt* ofth* Ohi« Chritfian Mimoumy Society .- 

At the lut meetiiv of Uie Baptiit Oonrantion of the State of Ohio, t deputation &otu ~ 
joot body appeared bearilig from 70U to us " words of Chiutian greetiog and fraternal 
■jmpitby." 

a an appointed time your deputation wu introduced to the oonvention by our 
Pierideot in ternn of oordial welcome. The CommunEoation of your repreteatadvei 
■^lich followed, awakened in all our minds most kindly aud grateful emotiong. A 
waunittee was at once appointed to express the heartineieof our plesiureaCthe presence 
of your dalt^ation, and our utiafoctioc with the sentimente and ipirit of their oddreai. 
Ifag reeponee of our committee was a deol&ration of redprocat feelings upou our part, 
and of grntifloation that yon had been prompted to a movement 10 full of promise. 
This reaponae waa adopted ae the sentiment of the' convention by a rote ol entire 
Bniumity. All present aeemed moved to tendemesa ; the iaolationa and alienationl of 
the past were forgotten ; we rejoiced that we could ait together aa brethren in Ohriat 
l^saoB. With a view to setting forth at greater length and in a more deliberate form 
tbefeelinga of the bod^, a delegation was appointed toviait jon at your present meeting, 
and convey to the Diaciple* of Ohio the fraternal greeting M the Beptiat brotherhood of 
thia State. 

Your committee diatinotly inlbrmed us that the design of their overture wat not to 
propoae any terms of organic union or co-operative affliatdon between our reepeotive 
OeDODiinationB. They stated that yon were not prepared for auch a step, but that in 
Huv^ing the different parties into which Christendom is divided, you regard the Baptists 
as bemg mnch more in accord in their aims and principles with your own than any other 
rdigions organisation, or than was generally supposed among yourwlTes or us, and that 
yon were prompted to give expression to this oonviotion. 

The (r^knesa of your avowal, and the simplioilj of your purpose, render our tervioe 
iaretponding much easier and muoh more agreeable than ii^ we were at preaent called 
upon to discuss terms of union, or even the desirableness of any systematic co.oparation 
between oa. Before suoh a consummation can be reached, if ever it can be, you wUt need 
to know more of us, and we shall need to know more of you. Nor ore we sure that the 
mataea of either denomination ore at present prepared to approach the diaaussioa of this 
sn^ect without prqudice and without partiohty . 

^ We lake pteoaure in oongratulating yon upon the progress you have made in the last 
M^teen jean, as shown by the statistics yon present to us. In your indepsndont 
osTeli^anenl vou have grown into a large and influential denomination; you have 
OHiqaad a wide eitent of territory; you have founded several flourishing .institutioni 
of Warning, and ia every department of denominational life yon have displayed -a 
Knsecration to your conyiotiona, and an energy in spreading your principles, which 
command our admiration and ch^enge our imitation. During the same eighteen years, 
the growth of our own denomination, if not rapid, has, we thii^k, been steady and ' sure. 
Bending a multitude of our member* every year to the west, onr progreM is to be 
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nuMnred not «o much by numbera u b; intelligence and enterprlBs. While manj ot 
•ur ematler caantr; churoliee bsTe dUd our, other and stronger ones in more ^Tounbte 
localities ba*c taken their places. fJotwilbstandiiig all the influences nhichtme waited 
againBt ub, our churchea hare inoreaeed in number, from 437 to 533 ; Our crdaiiMl 
minietera Irom 2S6 to 428 ; our membership from 24,000 to a trifle short of 40,000, 
During thia period there hsTB been performed, under the superintend enoo of the oonien- 
tioD, between 360 u]d4D0jearBaf miasionirj labour, while wehsTeraiaed for the general 
work of misainus about 200,000 dollars, half of wluoh bas been expended witlua the 
borders of the State. The paet few jeara haio witnesaed the completion of an endowment 
fund of 100,000 dollars for Dennison UnW ersity, our State college at OrauTille, whieh, 
with two vieorous female seminariea, and two denominational journals, one Qermaa and 
one English, attests our intereat in the cause of popular, as well aa ministerial 
ednoation. 

Altboogh tbe record of growth in this State is not in all reepects what we shonld 
deaire, wa feel that in the past history of Baptist principles, we hsTs matter for jmt 
pride and gratitiide. The hialor; of the Christian world for three hundred years seemi 
to us a hiator; of the progreaa of theae principles. Nor are we aware that during sll 
these years there baa been among na anj eit«naiTe defection from them, We'hold ttiU 
to tbe same great truths for whieh our fathers contended even unto death, and in the 
moat of whioh we hare your aympatby : tbe sole authority of the Word of 3i>d ) U» 
freedom of conscience from all ciTil domination ; the immersion of the believer in water 
in the name of the Trinity, ou profeasion of bis faith in Christ ; the admission of none 
but baptized belierers to the membership and ordinances of the church, and the right of 
BTory member of the church to a Toice in ita government and discipline. 

All Iheae principlea have been well known to you. They have been the ch^«eterig(Jo 
tenets of Baptist Churches. Other denomination a of Chriatiana have gradually come to 
■ee the aame light, and have from time to tinie adopted part of oar vievrs for their om, 
while toward others of these views we think we aee strong general tendencies. Theae things 
erati^ us ; we trust they are aigna that Baptiet Churchea have not lived and labouied 
W vain. Yet vrith all our love for tbeae characteristic principlea of our fwth, we gUd^ 
acknowledge that our love for the great doctrines of grace which underlie these, is deeper 
and stronger j and that wc cantecd more atrenuonsly for these common truths than lot 
tboM which make ua merely Baptists. 

In order that we may promote the end of our appointment and respond to yourdenre 
for a better understanding of the points of our faitb, we think it well to set before yoo, 
yery hriafiy, oar views with regard to points on which it has been frequently held thtt 
yon diflered from us. We do this with the less reluctance from the faot that, in (ha 
general statement of belief preaented to us last October, there was so mnoh with wbiob 
we could agree. There x> always so muoh danger that words may be used by one party 
in senaea which lead to miaapprehension by another, that it seems to us all the more 
desirable to make to you a plain and aimpls statement of our faith. 

IHral — With regard to the Holy Spirit and the Word : We believe in the deity and 
pereonality of the Holy Spirit. We beUeve that only the direct Bgeni™ and eflochuJ 
vorkine of the Holy Spirit in the sinner's heart can so convince him of his gin, ot so 
. reveal Chnst to him, that be is made willing to forsake sin or to rely on Chnst fbt 
Balvaliin. We believe that the Holy Spirit commonly naes the word of truth aa lui 
instrument and means in turning the sinner's heart to God — not that all the nonvertiog 
power of the Holv Spirit ia in the arguments or motives which he presents in the written 
word, but that there is an influence of the Sprit, internal, mighty, effioaoions, difibring 
bom moral suasion, by which the sinner is turned from the love and service mf sin, snd 
made a new creature in Cimst Jesus. While we hold this, wa jet believe that Ibia 
influence of the Spirit is in full harmony with the free and responsible agency of nm 
himself. 

Seeondlg — With regard to the significance and order of regeneration, conversion and 
bi^tism 1 We believe l^at regeneration ia the sovereign act of the Holy Spirit, convenian 
being that aame act, viewed from the human side, and considered sa tlie turning of tke 
heart with all its powers to God. We consider conversion, therefore, to be logically tba 
result and consequence of regeneration. We do not identify baptism with regeneration, 
or consider baptism in any sense tbe completion of the new birth. Rather must the na« 
birth be a completed thing before the believer has a right to be baptized. Baptism, 
therefore, is not eescnlial to justiScation or acceptance with Ood, nor ie it amesm^ 
making men children of God, but rather a means of showing to the world that tbsy us 
obildren of God, and a sign that jnstiflcation hnd acceptance with God are alrwd} 
accomplished facts. 

T hirdb/- — With regard to the dnty and experience of behevers who are yet nnlwf 
ti»d : We couilder tbat all the emotion; and acta of the Cbriitian, eioept Uwm irin 
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B« dependant opoQ hii fonnd recaption into Uieonhraidbodj of beliarBn, are poHiU* 
to the unlwptiwd. Fnyer, pnUe, Bctire Chhitun irork for othen, mrt bi* autiee ' 
ChrUtian lore uid jo;, ■ heut freed from the burden uid guilt of (in, the gift of tb» 
H0I7 Bpint with &11 Hi* enligbteniiig, oomforting, unotifjing iofluencee — in fine, ill 
tbet belongs etunliallj In the expeneuM of the Chrietiui, maj be enji^ed hj the 
belieTer k eoon m he ii n belieTsr, vhether he be beptized or not. Theie viewi, 
howerer, miut not be 10 oonitruad >a to impl; thkt we Hneljon either any unneoeeMij 
delaj on the part of the believer in ntbmitnng to bBptiam, or an; diipu^ement of the 



Fourthtg — With regard to baptiem end the remueion of aim : We bdieve bqitiun 
to be not ■ ritualietio act performed ae a meftn* of obtaining the reauMioii of uiu,.but 
m, deduatire act, indicsting that die remiwion of lini hai alreadj taken place. Like the 
Iiord'i Supper, we r^ard it oa i^bolic aod commemoratiTe mther tbiui *■ a channel 
<rf aaoTsmental grace. The inward lubmiBiioQ of the heart and the inward reoeptionof 
Twrdoning graoe oame Srat. Baptism ie the outward eubminuon of the belieTer to 
Cbiiet, and Ibe outward reception of Chriat'i lign of renewal which oorreipond to the 
inward aubmiMioa and the inwu^ reception which have gone before. 

fythls — With regard to teiti and proofs of Chriitian experience : We Mintider tbat 
■omething more than a mere aavertion that one belieree ii neoewor; before he can be 
■dniitted to the ordinance of baptiim. We hold that more tbao thi« i« required in older - 
to fumiih auuranca of one's conrenion equal to that which was giren of old bv the 
oonfewion : " I believe that Je>n> Christ it the Son of Ch>d." We believe that a oburch 
ia pcoperlj a lodetj of ooorerted persons, and that all who are reoMred into it mnit for that 
rMson, be first required to give credible evidence of Ihsir being converted, not onlv bj a 
dbange of ontwai^ life, but also by an inward experience of sinoeie repentance tor sin, 
nod of luth in the Lord Jesus Chnst. 

£ixlilg — With regard to the tme basis of choioh fellowahip ; We believe Uiat a 
cburch ii a society, with a oonstitutian to whia]i those who compose it must submit. 
"We believe that the ooniiitution left ns bj Christ reqidree that every chiirch shall 
be composed of baptised behevers, and that it ihall ni«ini;flin the integritj of the truth 
in its doctrine, its practice and its government. With these views we cannot recognise 
at regularly eonttituted churohcs, those who in our judgement violate the fundamental 
principles of a church of Christ. This refusal to our reoegnition, howerer, is bj no 
meana a denial af the Christian character of those from whom itiswitbeld. It is simply 
» denial of eccleaiastioal fellowship, and a confioiag to the church itself of the ordinance* 
of which the oburch ha* been made the keeper. 

We hare thought it proper, dear brethren, to state tho* frankly what w* deem 
to be the prevailing views of the brotherhood we represent. Doubtless there ,are those 
among us whose opinions differ in some particulars from the foregoing statement^ bnt we 
faftve aimed to set forth the views of the denomination at large. We have done so, not 
in terms of tedinieal exactitude, nor in the spirit of sectarian dogmatism 1 not for the 
pnrpoee of provoking controversy, but because it is proper tbat we should deal fsirij 
with onr brethren and candidly with you. And we trust that a kindly examination of 
oar supposed differenoes may lead to a better understanding of onr relative pqpitions and 
help to develope a oloeer agreement between us. 

Wb profcM to derive our oonvielsoDe from the teachings of the Word of Sod. We 
bow with reverenoe to it a* our supreme and only rule of bith and praotio^and hold 
oonelTss read; to modify our conceptions of divine truth as the entrance of Qod's word 
(hall give us Ugbt We desire tide teaching the more earnestly, since we believe tbat 
true unity among Christiaot can be realized only as all sh^ come to the knowledge 
and acknowledgement of those great truths which the Bible has revealed ai ot;)Bots of 
faith. For that faith, it is the duty of us all to contend, remembering at the same time 
our liability to prejudice and pride of opinion, as well as the necessary imperfectioni 
vrhich attach to all our conceptioni of Christian doatrine. While we contend fbr the 
bitb, then, let us devoutly pray for that charity which is greater even than faith. Let 
lU award to each other sincerity of oonviotion and honesty of purpose. Let our only 
strife henceforth be to " keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peaoe." 

Brethren, " whereto we have already attained, let us walk by the same rale, let ua 
mind the same thing; and if in anything any of us be a Ihec wise minded, may God reveal 
even this unto us." As Disciples and Baptists we "have already attained " onto a 
■nbatantiat sgreemeot regarding many of the essential principles of a pure and fhll 
Oospel. In the light of this great fact, it surely becomes ns to be careful leet we 
needlessly oppose the leadings of the Bpirit in calling us to a still closer unity, and to 
encourage any movement which, without the saci-ifice of otu oonsoienDes, holds forth the 
promise of a closer agreement in the truth, and of that coming day when all who hold 
to th« one Iiotd, the me faith, and thv ow baptitm, shiUl in united foroa eonftitut* tha 
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(ngnard of 6od'« eleet in stonning the itrongboldi of Batwi, uid in inMniug the 

'orldtof ■" - . . .. 



.0 the Bceptre of Ohriit, the Lc»d of all. 
. . , ing that jour pre»Mit delibaration maj b , „ 

" wiidoiii that Cometh from kbore," mad that these delibeTatioBi maj reader jon itill 
more efficirait m labooren in the kinsdoni and pi" 
■n, dear brethren, jonn in the bonda of the Chwpel, 



BnrBKR Jkifist, 
Tho«. I. BlnjiH, 
Auecnira E. Smnra, 
HursT F. Coiar, 
L. G-. Iaomabd. 

Committee. 
After & brief response bj the President, on motion of J. P. Robison, 4 
eommittee of three was appointed — J. P. Bobison, J. A. Gftrfield and- 
W. T. Moore— to which this address was referred, with instructiona to 
report thereon at the opening of the afternoon eession. Thej' brought in 
the following report : 

THE OHIO OHBISIIAH 

Yonr committee to whom wh referred the commimieation of tlie Baptist OonTention 
of Ohio, lesEHKtfnllj inbmit the Ibllowing ; 

Firtt, — We deaire to taj to out Baptist brelJiraQ thtt tot the kindly spirit, candor 

' and mBgnaDimit; of their address, thej are entitled to the sincere and cordial thaull of 
this oonTCDtion j and we assnre them that their expressions of ipnpatliT and gaoA 
feeling are fullj and heartil; reciprocated. We bid them welcome, and hail their 
presenoe and generoui words of iraterDal interest as a promise of abetter imderstanding 
Between the religious bodies nhich we rcspectitely represent. 

Seeimd — We recommend that one hour be spent in prayer and elhortation, in which 
onr Baptist brethren are reqtiMted to participftte, and tlut the President of the conmition 
and snch other persons as he may name be also requested tg take put. 

IMrd — We recommend that the addreas of the Baptist brethren be published In the 
minutea of this oonvHition. 

jPaurth — We recommend that a committee of Bve, ooDf jlting of the following brethren, 
W. T. Afoore, 8. 3. Shepanl, J. H. Jonea, leaac Brrett and T. D. Garrin, be appointed 
to attend the next Baptist Conrention of the State of Ohio, and make a saitable Fsspoiwe 
to their commanic«tion. 

Signed) J. P. BoBurar. 

W. X. Mooax. 
J. A. fl fBanrt.n . 

Accordingly, an hour was devoted to prayer and conference — an hour 
which lengthened into nearly two honre, and even then we were not half 
through with wliat was burning for utterande in the hearts of all present. 
Brethren Strong, Jeffrey, and Colby, of the BaptiatH — Dr. Leonard having 
to leave and Bro. Melisli not being able to attend — and Shepard, Garfield, 
Walker, Goodwin, Pendeltou and Griggsby, of the Disciples, participating. 
The spirit and sentiment of all the speeches tiere admirable — we were 
about to say, faultless. They were, moreover, characterized by great 
thonghtfUness and tenderness, evincing a deep appreciation of the impor- 
tant consequences hanging on the words then and there uttered ; and some 
of them were really eloquent. We wish they could have been taken down, 
word for word, as tbey were spoken. There was, of course, no discusuoo 
of points of difference,' but rather an affectionate recognition of points of 
agreement, and an emphatic statement of the principles on which we 
must proceed iu preparing the way for more fraternal intercourse. It was 
especially emphasized, that our appeal must be to the word of God, and 
that if agreement ever was reached such as would warrant unembarrassed 
co-operation, it must be an agreement based on the plain and nnmistakabU 
teachings of the Scriptures. Dr. Strong's remarks were thoughtfiil, 
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weighty, and tenderly solemn, finding a response in every heart. Dr. 
Jeffery ia a spirit ai once eoleran and joyfal, and with admirable frankness 
and lai^e-hearted sympxthy, made every one feel the greatness and grandear 
of the principles for wlujh Baptists and Disciples alike contend, and the 
importance of rising to a comprehension of these, rather than to vraste 
time and strength in disputes over minor differences. Bro. Oolby follovred 
in words of cheerfnl and wise counsel and earnest and affectionate prayer. 
There was not a word spoken by oar Baptist brethren which any of ae 
ffonld wish unsaid. The remarks of brethren Pendleton, Shepard and 
Qarfield wore equally admirable in their thought fulness, discrimination, 
and catholicity of spirit; and sometimes rose into real eloquence. Brethren 
Walker, Goodwin and Griggsby offered fervent prayer to God for wisdom 
to direct us and grace to sustain us, in all we sought to do to overcome 
alienations and to foster brotherly love, while Bro. Hayden led us at 
intervals in sweet and joyful songs of praise. We only regretted that time 
vroold not allow a score of other voices and hearts to find utterance on this 
peculiarly solemn occasion. Emmons, Watkins, Challen, Munnell, Sloan, 
the Moores, Bobison, Hayden. Frazier, Dowling, Garvin, Hinsdale, 
Atwat«r, Moffett, Cooley, and many besides, conld and would have added 
to the interest and profit of this peculiar occasion, had time permitted; 
but we hope that there will yet be occasions when all that is in their hearts 
on this question may be freely spoken. If there was any heart that could 
not say, at the close of this conference, " Lord, it is good to be here," we 
are glad we are not its possessor — but we have no reason to believe that 
there was any such Satan among the sons and daughters of God in that 
assembly. Chrulian Standard. 
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In further response to the appeal from J. Adam, to consider the 
importance and modes of carrying on Sunday School work, we have 
several papers in addition to those already given. The suggestions are 
good, almost entirely so, but they relate so largely to ordinary arrange- 
aants, found in almost every well arranged school, that it would not be 
deemed a profitable appropriation of onr pages to insert them. J'. Adam 
did wall in calling attention to the subject, and the churches will do well 
in promoting the work to the utmost possible extent compatible with the 
itrgent demands for labour in other departments of Church work. In 
establishing a Sunday School it is not needful to call for suggestions 
from all quarters, as though the whole work were new. If the parties 
intending to establish a school have not expei-ience, let them visit some of 
the best schools within reasonable distance ; they will generally find 
themselves made welcome and put in possession of any information those 
schools can supply. Then there are the Manuals, Beconunendations, 
Teachers' Guides, &c., published by the Sunday School Union, and many 
valuable books for scholars ; all of which can be had, not only by members 
of the Union, but by all. There ia no need for iia to set to work to pro- 
vide what is already supplied better than we could supply it. 

We have no doubt but that the Sunday Schools of the last and present 
generation will not at all furnish the model for the schooU of the nest. 
School boards and school rates, the country over, will release Churches 
hvm the A, B, C, bosiness, and leave the Sunday School exclusively 
«»gig«d ia teaching, to yoni^ and old, the doctrine of Christ. To 
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this it will qniekl; cMne, because it most ; and we are disposed to say, 
let it begin notr, teach not reading to children onder eight jrears of age, 
teach the youngtr children the truths of Christianity, but leave the other 
bnunees to the day school. 

We may endeavoor to present a sketch of a school, after our ideal, next 
issoe. Ed. 



J. ANGUS, D.D., ON PREACHING* 

" Akd this Gospel we are to preach. The words that describe our 
dn^ in this respect are all of them st^estire. The first of them is the 
(nu need iu this passage — We are to proclaim it as heralds; not making 
onr message, but carrTiog it and annonucing it with boldness and authority. 
Sixty times in the New Testament is this word found. ETerywha« it 
desribee the bearing of men who feel that they are speaking in God's 
name. A second word, translated in the same way, means ' to talk.' It 
is applied to the easy conversational method adopted by Onr Lord, and to 
the somewhat exaggerated sayings of the women of Samaria. It describes 
a gifi of priceless value — the power of readily introdncing and speaking of 
religions themes. A third word means ' to reason, ' to discuss.' It ia the 
word used to describe Paul's discourse : and it was preaching of this kind 
that he continued at Troes till midnight : and it was under sach preaching 
Felix trembled. The fourth, and one of the commonest words of all, 
translated ' preach,' means to announce ' glad tidings.' More {than fifty 
times this word is used. It forms the gloiy of the new Dispensation — 
that ' the poor have the Gospel preach^ to them.' This is the thought 
that justifies the outbnrst of the Prophet — ' How beautiful upon the 
monntains are the feet of them that preach the gospel of peace.' ' Blessed 
[h^py] are the poor in spirit,' is the first wont of our Saviour's longest 
disconrse, and it is the wom that is found ofteuest there. 

We are to be heralds, and talkers, and reasoners, and pablishers of 
good things. 

Constantly connected with these terms which are all translated ' preach,' , 
are other three. One means ' to testify, or bear tritness ' — from scripture, 
and especially from our own experience ; another means, ' to teaeh ;' and 
a third ' to exhort , or entreat.' Thus, at Pentecost, Peter testified and 
exh<Hted, saying, ' Save yourselves from this outward generation.' Thus, 
Christ sent His diedples to teach all nations : thus, the apostles ceased 
not to teach and preach Jesus Christ : the word suggesting that Uie truths 
which we aunoimee, we are also to explain and apply. Thus also, where- 
ever Paul went, he exhorted and entreated ; his own summary of his 
ministry is, ' As we go we beseech men in Qirist's stead, ' Be ye reconeilei 
onto God.' 

Here, then, we have in brief the inspired description of our calling. We 
are to proclaim the truth in God's name ; we are to announce it in qnirt 
talk ; we are to enforce it by argument, by explanations, by appeals to 
what we have ourselves felt, by earnest entreaty. There is a preaching 
that never speaks with aathority, but questions ^nd doubts on all things. 
There ia a preaching that never reasons, but is always dogmatic or 
emotional. There is a preaching that never ' talks,' but is ever stilted 
and formal. There is a preaching that is cold diacussion, or bare 
amionncement, and never entreats. Apostolic preaching was a combin- 
ation of all these processes, saturated with prayers and tears. 
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These statemeats of the work of Gliriati&ti eTai^elists are, I hope, 
familiar to ns all. It is part of their gloiy that the; contiun uothmg 
nev ; and yet they rebake theories and practices which are found on aU 
sides. They teli ns that it is the gospel we are to preach ; not science, 
or art, or ethical duties ; not what we think on public questions, or even 
on subordinate points of theology, but what we know of essential truth. 
The gospel we are to preach, not to discover, or to manafactare, or to 
excogitate from our own conaoiousness. We are to preach the gospel ; not 
become pastors of the charchea which our preaching may form ; not exhibit 
a gorgeous -ritual, or repeat a aoletnn litany. ~We are simply to preach it, 
as men who feel its power, are convinced of its truth, and iuiow that they 
have a divine authority for all they are saying. To thia work wo are to 
restrict ourselves when carrying ont our Lord's commission. This is tbo 
command that is embalmed in tJae tenderest feelings of true disciples ; the 
one legacy which, beaides His peace and the promise of His presence. He 
bequeathed to His Church imtil He comes again." 



Stblijtal (|riti([ism, ^n^rka, ^. 

FELLOWSHIP AND THE FELLOWSHIP.— No. IV. 

The first occurrence of the word felhwihip in the New Testament is in 
Acta ii. 43, and theie it is definitely " the fellowship." We have already 
proved lihat the reference is sot to that brotherly feeling for vhich the 
Church was proverbial ; also, that it does not include fellowaliip in 
apostolic doctrine, nor in prayers, nor in the breaking of bread; but that 
it refers solely to money or to the goods of thia present life. 

Wo have now to ascertEun how far the Church is placed under law in 
the matter of putting together tho fiind, or common stock, out of which 
thoae in deserving need are to be supplied. As the ordinance first cornea 
before as in Acts li., let us endeavour to gather up all that can be learned 
from that chapter. 



Some there are who tell us that this verse sets forth the acts of worship 
to be attended to every first day of the week, when the church assembles, 
in its church capacity, to worship God, and, also, that the order of occur- 
rence must be that in which the several items are mentioned. But as the 
order of mention is, both in the New Testament and other wridnga, 
fraqnently not the order of occurrence, the latter part of this plea can 
never be demonstrated otherwise than by distinct apostolic testimoDf ; 
wtiicb, we know, does not exist. 

Others, who pay no regard to the order of mention, conaider that the 
itema specified are given as making up the " church service " to be 
observed every iirst day of the week, at seme one meeting held for that 
purpose. If it he so, however, neither the verse nor the conteitt gives 
information to that effect. As a statement of the worship of the church it 
is not complete ; there is no place found for singing, and the e;tample of 
the Saviour connects the hymn of praise with the breaking of the bread, 
and Paul too finds a place for psalms and hymns and spiritual songs. 

It has been said that the word iteadftutly applies to all the specified items, 
and, as we learn elsewhere, that the bread was broken every first day of 
the WMk, it follows that the rest weie attended to at the aaiiM time. But 
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the u'gnineQt is caBoimd. Steadfast attention to a nnmber of speiafied 
duties or observances does not imply like frequency. A Bohoolboy stead- 
fastly attends to English, French, writing and aritlimetic, bo long as he 
gives the rec[uisite care to each, even though his English lessons come 
every day, his writing and arithmetic but twice in the week, and his Eiencb 
but once. Every intelligent and able church "attends steadfastly" to 
preBcliing, baptism, the Lord's supper, and to discipline. But though the 
stead/astiiMa applies to all and to each of the items specified, they are not 
engaged in with the same frequency. Every Lord's day we break the 
bread, bat only once, and only on the Lord's day ; preaching appertains 
to every day ; baptism may be administered at any time ; discipline only 
follows offences. But so long as the church attends to each in its proper 
place the whole are steadfastly attended to, though no two of the specified: 
acts occur with the same frequency. 

In Acts ii. ne can find no cat^ogue of Lord's day observances, to be 
attended to at one and the same meeting of the church ; nor can it ever 
be shown that the verse under consideration implies that those who were 
&ret in Christ Jesus in Jerusalem were instructed to observe its several 
particulars with the same frequency. On the first day of the week thej 
attended, we doubt not, to the breaking of the bread, and at no other time, 
because weekly observance was intended. They would not meet to observe 
that ordinance in silence, but praise, prayer and teaching would come in to 
deepen the impression and elevate the soul. So, too, we find the apostles 
ordered, at least, at a subsequent period. But the Jerusalem Christians 
" were daily with one accord in the temple, praising God." Praise, prayer 
and the teachmg of the apostles (who were then with them) were not 
merely Lord's day blessings, hut every day enjoyments. We cannot for 
one moment suppose that the intimation that they '.' attended steadfastly " 
to these duties and felicities strikes out all that appertains to the six days 
and embraces only the transactions of one meeting, held on the first day 
only. No I Their " attending steadfastly " to the prayers and the teaching 
of Uie apostles was no mere Lord's day business, and it would ba well if 
oars were far less so than it is. And the like holds good in regard to the 
fellowship. It is of those first Christians in Jerusalem that we read that 
they aUad/cudy attended to the fellowship ; which we have seen includes 
contribution for, and distribution to, the needing members of the chmch. 
Some say that " the fellowship " is a Divine institution, to b'e observed 
on the first day of the week, and immediately associated with the breaking 
' of the bread, and, therefore, only then to be attended to. But if so, at 
the distribution is as much the fellowship as the contribution, we must 
require that the disbursement be then, and only then, permitted. Bat 
was it BO with the Jerusalem Christiana ? There is no trace of anything 
of the sort. A multitude was distressed. Love moved to the aelliog of 
land and houses, fiiat tUbse who had might enable the church to meal the 
need of those who had not. Can anyone imagine the apostles, who acted 
aa the first deacons of that vast chuich, saying " You must contribute only 
on the fitrst day, when we meet to break the bread. We shall hand round 
the bag, and if you cannot give then, or cannot be present then, you must 
not give in any other way nor at any other time, but you must reserve 
your several contributions till you can thus present them." No one can 
logically imagine anything of the sort, because the early chapters of the 
Acta clearly indicate a widely different state of things, and the liberty they 
liad then is not now to be curtailed. Those who had estates sold thenii 
and brought the money and laid it at the apostles' feet. It is evident that 
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this was done when conTenient and aa needed, and that there were no 
arrangements requiring secret giving. The amoont given hy Ananiaa was 
known and announced. Nor wa« there say tax or fixed proportion ; he 
waa given to understand that he needed not to have given more than 
he pleased, and that the whole was under his own control. Their attend- 
ii^ steadfastlj to the fellowship, then, consisted not in a formal weekly 
contribution, but in continuing to supply and distribute when and as the 
existing circumstances required. 

Let us not be understood as objecting to attending to the fellowship by 
means of a stated first of the week contribution! In favour of so deiag we 
have much to say. Aa one method it is good, and in our time- and cir- 
cmnstances, meeting as we do in many cases only once in the week, no 
other plan could take its place without loss. Oar objection is to making 
that one contribation the only way, designating it "the fellowship," 
shutting ont all other opportnnities of contributing, and thus obstructing 
the flow of liberality. Evidently in Jerusalem it was sot so restricted, 
and had it been the requirements of the people would either not have been 
met at all or not without considerable useless iniH>nvenience. It may be 
asked, whether subsequently, at any rate, weekly contribution was not 
appointed ? 

We thought to complete the investigation by this writing, but find space 
will not permit, and, tiierefore, the question must stand over till oor next. 
Let us look fairly and fully at cTerything bearing upon the subject. 

D. K. 



BUNKING READERS. 



Sous persons treat the Bible as if it were a collection of independent 
and unrelated fragments — on. itupirtd album ! That the context at all 
modifies or determines the sense of a paeaage is a thought that never occurs 
to them. People sometimes, is their prayers, thank God that Ha has 
mode His word so plain " that he who runs may read." This is professedly 
a quotation from Habakkuk ii. 2. There the worda are : " Write the vision, 
imd make it plain upon tables, that he may ran that readoth it." What 
vition tmn thU ? It related to the captivity of the tribes of Judah and 
Bejamin by the Chaldeans. Why was it written f Because all the people 
were concerned in the burden of tiie vision : The prophet could reach but 
comparatively fbw with his voice, and he was commanded to write and 
pabliah his prophecy, that all might be instrncted, and the wamisg be 
made permanent. Why viat it mads pimn upon tablet f " That he may nm 
that readeth it ;" that when the appointed time for the fulfillment of the 
vision drew nigh, he who read what was written upon ths tables so as to 
understand the meaning, might run and save bis life. The object of the 
prophet in making the vision plain upon tables was not, that be that runs 
may read, ha that he that reads may run. He was to road first, and then 
to nm as the consequence of reading what was written. The reading and 
running were not to be going on at the same time ; bat a man must first 
read very carefaUy, and Uien run very nnftly. 

This test, tjien, correctly quoted, and looked at in the light of the context, 
does not favour a hasty and superficial treatment of the word of God : it doei 
nat josti^ the practice of those who run and read, and who expect in this 
manner " to come unto the knowledge of the tntth." God does not iuUud 
the carelwB and .indolent to nnderatand His word. He has eommandad 
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the Prophets, aad EvaQgeliste, and ApoBtlea, to " write the Tision, aad 
make it plain upon tables;" bat this is not meant to supersede our diligense 
and thongh (fulness, nor to excuse haste and levity in those who read. 
There are many Pllates in the chnrch : they agk sincerely. What is trath? 
bnt do not wait for an uiswcr. There can be no stability, no intelligent 
attachment to Christ, apart from the habit of a patimt Uudy of the &«ip- 
tuies. The most precious knowledge that man can possess, the knowledge 
of Ood, is not to he acquired by a Sippant and tkoughiUn lunting over the 
leaves of the Bible. Slowly and prayerlully must the word of God be read, 
if we intend to realise its fulness of meaning and of blessing. The only 
condition ou which we con attain to this heavenly wisdom is thus wt 
forth : " If thoa criest after knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for under- 
standing; if thou seekest her aa silver, snd searcheat for her as for bid 
treasures ; then shalt thoa understand the fear of the Lord, and find the 
knowledge of God." (Prov. ii. 8-6.) We commend this passage to the 
consideration of all running readers.— jSm Neh. viii. 8 ; Matt. xzii. S9 ; John 
r. 89 ; zziv. 37 ; 1 Cor. xir. 30. Notei and Qutria. 



QUERIES. 

Will toms oompetent reader of the S. O. lerve the caned of tniUi Irj gaiag u 
Mcunte eipoeitiim of 1 Cot. li. 19 P 

Wliet does the Apoitle mean b; eayiag — " There moat needs t>e also herenes (ueti) 
among jou, that thej which ere approred may he made mantfeat f " 

Where ie the neceaeitj for " tecte " and "oiTiaiona," and how ahould the makentf 
tbem be treated F 

It aeems to me that there ia need to pay partionlar attention to thia anlijeat, that m 
Quj uuderatand what ia involved and act aooordinglj. Unrr. 
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THE HOME TEST THE BEST TEST. 



You tell me a man ia changed by 
the converting and renewing grace 
Xif God. Is he? Let me look at 
him. It is something that I may 
see him with a Bible in his hands. 
It goes aa confirmation if I behold 
him on his knees. It helps the 
evidence that I hear him speaking 
publicly his vows in covenant with 
Ood and His people. Bat I would 
rather visit him at his home, see 
what sort of a husband and father 
he has become — whether he is gentle 
and self-restrained, when he used to 
be petulant and irritable — whether 
he ia monarch ol all he soneys, or 
the servant and minister of alt- 
lives to receive the incense of the 
family homage, to be saved trouble, 
aad to guard his perfonal comfort 



and ccnvenience from intorferenet 
and restriction, or to lavish thought 
and care upon all the dependent 
circle. Let me know are his auglei 
rounded off in the home ? Is he eager 
to lift off the household burdens from 
the frailer form at his side, and ad- 
just them to his own broader 
shoulders? Especially, has he be- i 
come in a spiritual and meaning 
phrase, a "nursing Father" to the 
litUe ones there ? Are they only the 
playthings of his idle moments, with 
whom he frolics as so many kittens 
when he is good ustured, or looks 
upon aa so many stnihbliDg-blocbs to 
be kicked out of the way when he is 
moody and hasty? Or ore they 
young plants to be watched and j 
matoTH for the garden of Ood, I 
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joathful learners to be Uught the 
way of life, early pilgrims whose 
feet he U to lead with hia own in 
the path to heaven? Show me the 
evidence that he has discerned and 
accepted his most privileged and re- 
sponsible calling of nurseryman for 
the great Husbandman in this little 
plantation of immortals. I wish to 
see him kneel with hie right arm 
aronnd his eldest bom, and his left 



oa the cradle of his babe — to hear 
him, with a tax which he shall feel, 
becanas it is pain's-taking study and 
effort ; and yet for love'a sake shall 
not feel, because it ia freely and 
gladly borne, reading and expound- 
ing to yoni^ learners the way of 
tnith and salvation. If his heart is 
not to his children, it is not turned 
to Christ. A. L. Stone. 



AN EGG BTOEY. 



I SEVKR come upon a nest of eggs 
secreted by the hen moat conscien- 
tiously and unknown to the most 
searching of housekeepers, without 
a sense of boyish delight, which 
would bring down on ma reproving 
looka and grave admonition from all 
who have an awful sente of the pro- 
par dignity of ministers. But I 
have no doubt soda and acids come 
together with the very best resolu- 
tiens. They are determined to 
restrain themselves, and not foam 
over. Yet "the first drop of water 
sets them off, and they make bubbles 
and throw them in each others 
faces at a furious rate, in spite of 
all eSbrta at self-government. Now 
what is to be done about it I Were 
they not made so ? And are not 
some people made so as to effervesce 
easily ! Why they were made so, ia 
a question that should be addressed 
to another quarter. 

Well, I was saying that the dis- 
covery of hidden eggs was always an 
excitement, and there have been 
'• times when the ezoitement was 
prolonged and extreme. It chanced 
in tlus wise, and in the goodly state 
of Indiana. 

No more neat, careful, exaet and 
BcmpuloQs housekeeper ever was 
seen in the Hooaier State than our 
fair landlady, wKo had us in special 
chai^ during the absence of our 
proper head and queen, who' sought 
health on the aeaboud. An old- 
faihioned bam there was, huge in 



the middle, with a variety of sheds, 
lean-tos, stables and caiTiage houses, 
projecting on every side of it, as if 
the barn had settled a family of nine 
barns all around it. It was a family 
bam, beloved of hens and boys ; for 
in its roomy interior and in the 
passages, bins, nooks aud comers, 
all aorts of frohcs might be carried 
on ; while an occasional " peak " at 
the cracks would keep them inform- 
ed when the old man was coming. 

But hens, who have a secretive 
tendency, a modesty of the nest, find 
their paradise in auch a voluminous 
barn. Here they may lay in silence, 
and proclaim it in a vociferous 
cackle, bringing down the old barn- 
yard in cboi'us, and making echoes 
in the neighbouring hen yarda, a&d 
yet tbe searcher find nothing. 

" That pesky hen ! ahe lays every 
day, and yet we are none the better 
for her eggs. I wonder where the 
creature hides I If Harvey was 
half aa smart as his father, I know 
that he could find that nest." 

Again and again came the exultant 
cackle, and again and again we were 
without custards ! 

Ajid so, one mellow autumn day 
. we wandered through the garden, 
and strolled into the ham. It was 
not so full but that it had the. sense 
of great space. It was festooned 
with cobwebs, and hod all tbe tribes 
of spiders that hide in half lights. 
We climbed the beams, we jumped 
down from finr up on the hay, and 
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finnllj, after stmdrj amtuements, 
Uj down bj the side where the 
•hrunk boards gare lu an inspection 
«raek, from which we swept the 
nagbbonrhood — saw and were nn- 
■een. Soon we heard the least 
posiible sonnd of a foot on the hay. 
Tnmiiig our bead, wa b^eld the 
prodnetiTs bat onprofitable ben 
stealing toward her Bocret nest It 
was the one time too often. We 
knew as mncli as she did. 

How rapacious are sll conqnerors ! 
There was the roundest nest, well 
sank in a comer, Ml, brimAil of 
eggs — thirteen, besides one for a 
nest egg ! As oriental kings despoil 
B captured clt]', rob its people, pnll 
down its choice architectnre and 
quite discrown its beauty, so we 
found the nest, glowing white as 
marble, and left it — like hay, 

Is there not aprovidence for bens? 
Is there not a fate that follows the 
most obscure and imwatched vio- 
lence ? 

We pnt the eggs safely in our 
coat-tail pocket, and walked can- 
ttonsly. It recalled a piece of disre- 
putable carelesHiess on our father's 
part, who once sat down on a dozen 
eggs, and went up as if erery egg 
was a bomb, and every bomb in 
explosion. But then be was a 
notoriously absent-minded man. His 
very example was our safety. And 
yet we dwelt with some inward mirth, 
as we walked to the house, on the 
ludicrous figure which our father cut. 
Dinner was spread as we came in. 
Some question came up which divert- 



ed our tbonghtsfrom the discovery 
of the nest — indeed we forgot that 
we had ^gs about us, and drew to 
the table and sat down with an 
alacrity which was only equalled by 
the spring with which we got up. 

" Gracious I " 

•' Why, what « the matter ? " 

" Matter enough ! " 

" Are you sick 7 Do let — " 

I drew my hand from my pocket, 
streaming with liquid chicken, never 
to be bom, and the disgusting secret 
was out ! That woman was a saint 1 
My pocket was duly cleaned, without 
one cutting word. I can imagine 
the process, but I never like to dwell 
upon it; Would you believe it, the 
same tiling happened in a few weeks 
again ? It did, and to the very same 
person I But never since then, no^ 
never ! From that day to this we do 
net remember ever to have even 
taken an egg from a nest. 

1. When I see a man who allows 
himself to be puffed up and flatiered, 
I know that his time will come when 
he will sit down on bis eggs. 

Q. When I see men who are 
robbing, right and left, and filling 
their pockets with nnlawfhl wealth, 
which other men earned, I say, "Ybn 
will sit down on those eggs yet" 

3. When over-cunning men think 
that they can ontwit all their fellows, 
and are exulting at the success which 
their shewdnesa has achieved, I say 
to myself, " Fill your pockets ! By 
and bye you will sit down on those 

eggs. H. W. BBKflHBB. 



NEVER GET ANGRY. 



' It does no good. Some sins have 
a Iteming compensation, or apology, 
a present gratification of some sort ; 
but anger has none. A man fttU no 
better for it. It is really a torment ; 
and when the storm of passion has 
cleared away, it leaves one to see 
that he has been a fool ; and be has 
made himself a fool in the eyes of 



others too. Who thinks well of an 
ill-natured, churlish man, who has 
to be approached in the most guard- 
ed and cautious way ? Who wishes 
him for a neighbour, or a partner in 
business ? He keeps all about him 
in nearly the same state of mind as 
if they were living next door to a 
hornet's nest, or to a r^d snimali 
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And u to prosperity in buainesB, one 
gets ilong DO better for getting 
■agrj. What if bneinesB ie perplex- 
ing, and everything goes " by con- 
traries," irill a fit of passion ma^e the 
winds more propitious, the ground 
more productive, and markets more 
favourable? Witt a bad temper 
draw cnstomera, pay notes, and make 
creditors better natured? If men, 
aninials, or senseless matter cause 
trouble, will getting " mad " help 
mttters, matie men more subser- 
vient, brutes more docile, wood and 
Btone more tractable? An angry 
mail adds nothing to the welfare of 



society. He may do some good, bst 
more hurt. Heated passion makes 
him a fire brand, and it is a wonder 
if he does not kindle flames of discord 
on every hand. Without much sen- 
sibility, and often bereft of reason, 
he apeaketh " like the piercing of a 
sword, and his tongue is an arrow 
shot out" He is a bad element in 
any community, and his removal 
would furnish occasion for a day of 
thanksgiving. Since, then anger is 
useless, needless, disgraceful, with- 
out the least apology, and found only 
" in the bosom of fools," why should 
it be indulged at ell? 



JnttUififiiw o| dphuijch^B, Ste^, 



NzwcuriLB DuTBTCi iixwnva.-^Oa 
M(in(iB7, Mbj 29th, the luuol HBlf-jearly 
Hratiiig of mpreaaiitattvw from oburchea 

in tliii district wm held at North Shiald*. 
!Ib« gUliN^g wu s tral; hkppv odc, and 
a coniiderable number of brethren were 
IDeient tcom Ifewoastle, Badlington and 
North Bhielde. We . were alio faTonred 
with the preaence of Bro. Svaiu, who ie now 
l^oriiig amoDset ue. The meeting vae 
ptBoded oier bj Bro. Wateon, and hie 
openiog mnarke were on the need for lue- 
teining ao evangeliet {oe the diiieminatioii 
ot goepel truth in the district — a eubject 
that baa oconpied the attention of eeveral 
pnrioui meelmge. It wne agreed that th« 
nfmeentatives of the ohnrches aacertain at 
ID eiTlj date to what extent the churchea 
wQl contribute to that end. A committee 
(€ man^ement waa formed to oany out 
the wiahes of the ctmrdiei in thle matter. 

The chm'ch recently formed at Spittal 
b1*o occupied the atteation of the meeting, 
■nd it waa reaolred that a letter be aeui 
g>«eting and requeatiug them to oo-operate 
vith uB in diabnct evaDgelization. 

The attention of the meeting waa called 
to the focC that there were a few brethren 
nieeUng in Sunderhmd whoac profeauon and 
practice are deemed to be after the primitive 
Older, and it waa deemed wiae to commu- 
nicate with them, Eeporti were read from 
the chnrohea, and it waa reaohed that the 
luit half-jeaiij meeting be held at New- 
caitle, on December 25th, After the nieet- 
iDg tea wae provided, and ;<re paK«d, more 
determined than ever -that our Uvea and 
oar aU ahonld be dedicated to the Maater'a 
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who epent one Lord'e day with ue. The 
□bnroh was bleated bv his presence and 
built up in the faith bj his cheering dia- 
courses. Ihia brother haa been eincs 
January laat labouring at Bfaosllanercrugog 
and diatriot under the directioa of the 
Welsh Evangeliat Committee. We leem 
that hia arrival there was most opportune. 
Be the i&urch required pattini in 
order. It has now been built up a: 



has been domg a very important work. 
We understand that one addition was made 
by baptism on the Lord's day prertoua to 
hi* visit here. J. T. M. 

FuKiBZ. — A small number of baptiied 
diaciplee hare for a number of years met 
here on the first day of the week for social 
wonhip and the breaking of bread. Though 
our influence is small in the way of extend- 
ing tlie Bedeemor's kingdom, we rejoice in 
the labours of those who contend for Chfis- 
tisnity aa taught in the New Testament. 
Wb were visited lately by two breUiren from 
Edinbureh — Aitken and Hurt — by whose 
kind ana considerate bearuag, and by their 
words of oonuael an^ inetiaction, we felt 
comforted and encouraged to «t«edfiutneM 
in the Chiiatian calling, aldioush meeting 
with what we are apt to eonaider adverae 
infiuenoea. W. SAitaton. 

BivrF. — Bro, Strong has now left nt, 
afl«r having laboured assiduously in this 
neighbouriiood for three months. We have 
much csuM for thankfulness that his labours 
have been so blest to ourselTea. The ohundi 
has been greatly rerived. He obtained 
good audience* and dispelled muiA pre- 
judice. We trust and pray t^t the goad 
seed eown may spring up and bring tortk 
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fruit to the pniw tmd elon of Qroi, 
that Bra. Slnui^ may b« lODg ipaM_ 
wdrk in the nntTard of the bird, for 
vfaioh he Menu k> well qnalifled. Two 
iniUndoali hsTe been inunened here from 
tlie fidung Tillages to the west of thi* 
place, where there had been a considerable 
•wakening. ■• J, SicoL. 

CiOTLBlUim, TtOTOBU, AnlTULU, 

Mar*h 27M. 1871.— Dear Bro. King,— Fct 
fome six or seren years a few of ub, fonner- 
Ij Baptists, have been maetiog in onr omi 
hODses every first day, for the brei^ine of 
brawl. Lately we opened the Beohabite 
Hall far that purpose and for the preaofaing 
of the gospel. We hare hare been mater- 
ially assisted in this work by Bro. Illingworth 
a commercial traTeller, who comes this way 
once a month, and who has delivered 
HVeral leotares, which have been aocom- 

rinied with the Divine blessing. On 
onday, rebriury 26th, we repaired to a 
large sheet of water, and there, on a con- 
fession of their faith in Christ, Bro. Fisher 
immersed two into Christ ; and we have 
alio received five others. The church novr 
numbers eleven members, and, trusting in 
the Divine blessing, we look forward for 
enoooragement. Toura in the faith, 

E. Cook. 
SoiTTRFOBT, June 18lh. — We have been 
cheered this morniog by hearing two confees 
faith in Christ and seeing them baptized 
into Hie name. We pray that they ma; 
tw steadfast and immoveable, always aboand- 
ins in the work of the Lord. E. C. 

JjiMLOir, CuBUEA.— 'Bro; Ellis, from 
Brighton, nrrived here early in January, 
tud laboured for eight weeks. TTin efforts 
to spread the cause of the Kaster were 
crowned with success; siipersans yielded 
ollegianoe to the King of Ejngs. After an 
interval of five weeks, he returned, to con- 
tinue his " work of faith and labour of 
love," and two more were "turned &oni 
darkness to light, and &om the power of 
Satan onto Qod." His visit terminated a 
fortnight ago ; and we can truly say that 
we have eiparienced a sweet season of 
refreshing. J. 0. T. 

{EuHBBiDtia Wsue. — There is a small 

fathering of disoiples here to break bread, 
t will be found by enquiry at No. 8, Front 
Boad. One has inst oeea immersed into 
Christ We shall be glad of a call from any 
di«ciple coming this w». S. CoIiLTXb. 

AiraiRA.LiA. — Adelaidt. — Uarch 25th. — 
During the past month a chorch has been 
formed at Norwood, in the suburbs of 
Adelaide. Bro. Qore is now preaching 
regularly at Horwood. The church 
numbers about thirty members. During 
die ^t month three have been added to 
the Ohoroh of Christ in Adelaide. Seveml 
an " abnost perjoaded to be Ohiistions." 



' and a good interest is prerailiHg. — H. S. 

E1.BL. 

Zangiomt'i Briitya.— Sinoa mylait oom- 
mnnioation Jbwr persons have obeyed flu 
Ooape]. 8. J. 

Milaag.^-Tieo hare been added, one by 
baptism, and one by letter. S. J. 

Stirling Eatt. — Bevtit have been added 
to the Church this month, through the 
eiertdoas of Bro. Oolbouma. It .is most 
giBtifjiug to see what an effect his preaeiuiig 
has taken on the people around here. — 

H. J. PlBC. 

Zy^OH Strtti, Mtlboume. — Uarcb 18, 
1871. — Sinoe last report lix hare been 
added to the Churofa, one from the Baptists, 
and fire baptized into Christ. — Q. L. 

SirBHEB. 

Daicion Stritt, BaUarat.~OaT last 
report to The Pioneer was in June, noM 
then wo have hod the pleasure of witoesnng 
twtnts-Jive persons confess Christ and oast 
in their iole with iii. Our Brother Hamill 
came amongst ns in November, and fifteen 
of the above hove been baptized during (be 
time of his visit. We trust and pray that 
they ma^ all continue to " Bght the good 
fight of ^th and lay hold on eternal lifS." 
—March 2, 1871.— M. 

ColUngwood. — March 22, 1871. — Sines 
the first of March foMr have been baptised 
into Christ. Our audiences are good and 
the prospects cheering. O. A. ClBB. 

Bothmn. — March 21. — Since our last 
report two mouths ago, twenly-Jbufpenoot 
hare been joined to this congregation, 
thirteen being by commendation and eleven 
by &itb and, baptism. Six weeks sgo, 
preaching was ooniniBncod on Lord's-day 
afternoon at Broadmeadows, a small town- 
ship about ten miles from Melbbume, the 
Police Conrt being gratuitously lent for the 
purpose. The attendance baa so fkr been 
very gratifying, and four of the baptisms 
reported above have been the result of the 
divine blessing on the effort thus far.— M. 
W. Gesbh. 

Stdbky.— .Wuw Soatk Walu.—IS.aKh. 7, 
1871. — Since last report /o«r additions by 
faith and baptism, three of these came from 
Woolloomooloo. S. H. C. 

ffnefoKW, Sydfury.— Febmary 22, 1871, 
— I berevrith forward joa a few items 



Newtown. During the la«t month and the 
present one, we have bad an accession to 
onr ranks of iiim parson*. — W. Hxsaaun. 

Babah Bitchah fell asleep in Jesus, Vxj 



o£™i|lI«"l TL MBXOW ON TO KStm THB LORD fllSft" 

FOLLOW ON TO KKOW THE LOW), ■ 

PRBPACB. 
Dus Mb. Edftob, 

H; Soeu wu OMHioiied by two atamong deliFBTtd in our tawn, SBpecisJlj 
bj tEieone nhich I encloie.* In the mamiug Bstrice the Bev. ^eotlemiui gave hirna^ 
out as a martyr, & Tictim of religious bigotry. He needs to be reminded, as tne one of old, 
Uut it b the laint who nmkee the martyr, not .the martyr vho makes the saint. And, 
lurely, if the Yicar of Eeolaugh be Bainted, Tom Paine should find, a plane in the Mono 
liagjology. I h&Te compared " the Sling anf the Stone " with " the Age of Beaaon :" 
the two men hold the Aame faith, aod as to di^reiitia. — why — Foiiio hda more ability 
ind more ceTerenaa. Surely, the .Infidels must laugh heartily oYar the outcries of their 
BsT, brother. If thej were fo send forth a miasionary to preach either pure Deisni or 
positire Atheism, — and in a short time he was found earnestly enforoing Ifedemption by 
the Bloud of Jesus, Comfort by the Holj Spirit, and Beeurreetion bon) &o dead thioDgh 
Christ, — they would not waste time by bringing him to trial. His aalvy would be atop- 
ped at once, and he would be ignominionalj cashiered j besides, he would have to hear a 
little Balutl)iy truth about appropriating the funds of reason, whUe propagating Qit 
nifierstitions of the Christian faith. We nan conceive of them saying, " Sir, jour faith 
may be very illaatcious,. but your morality is by no means lofty, and we wish the bodj 
ta whieh you mean to adhere muoh joy in the fellowship of tuoi an iaoorruptible bodI [ 
doDhtless ths commanioa will be refreshing on both sides." But the Ber. Inftdd 
•ctnoUy dretuued of pook^llng hia atipendas a defender of the iaith, while deuriug the 
reBurrection of the Lord and pouring contempt on everything distinctive in the Ohcistjaa 
wlifion. Had we lived in the days of Judas, and met him on (he road to the prieste, 
we might bare said, " If you have lost your faith, by all means a«U tjie Lord and moke 
u much OS you can by the txausaotion ; but keep your fingws ont of the bog, far l^at 
belongs to tiie cause which you have renounoed. 

FOLLOW ON TOKNOW THE LOED. 

Follow, on, follow on, follow on to know the Lord — 
. But whither Shalt we follow to hear His living word ? 

The damsel story is b, myth — her soul came not again. 

Nor was there any life for the widow's Son, of Nain ; 

There was no hope foi' Lazarus ; the Lord resigned Hia breath 

And still remaineth ucder the dominion of death ; 

All the great story of the Hesurrection and the Life 

la romance, and we are back to the pain of heathen strife— 

To the hunger of the heart and the clamour of the soul ! 

And whither shall we go to find One who maketh whole ? 

Shall we follow to .the river, to the sea, to the skies, 

Invoking the great Father with litanies and cries ? 

Lo ! solid walls o£ darkness— impassire, stem and drear. 

And tragedies of death and ministries of fear ! 
- A thousand months of fire pour forth the livid tide. 

The earthquake rocks the ground, and sunk in chasm wide 

The mortal and his glories are covered with a pall. 

Follow on, follow on I But to whom shall we call? 

The heavens are black above us and the earth beneath Is bare, 

And He is gone ! who taught us the prevalence of prayer — 

The guards never fell, the rock was never shaken ; 

There is no Intercessor, and we are all forsaken, . 

The golden altar is a dream, there is no power to save ; 

The Lord saw corruption in the lone Syrian grave ! 
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His misBi(m wns a dream snS His works are a fable 

Like that of King Arthor and his Knighta of the Table ! 

And when One ^ng appears again the ether will be seen — 

JemBalem and Camelat in one golden sheen ! 

Follow on, follow on, follow on to know the Lord, 

Bnt go not to the Hebrews, with their Angel of the Sword ! 

They never crossed the river nor found the Holjr Land, 

And that Monnt Sinai story, so terrible and grand. 

Is a legend of dark ages, a romance of hoary time, 

Thongh it seems in its realism awfully sublime ! 

Their temple had no sacred light from uncreated fire ; 

Its Liturgy was bom from flesh as genius might inspire ; 

And that intoxicating dream, which glorified the ages 

And kindled psalms and hymns of life from heroes, saints and stgei, 

Of stately monarchy of life where jostice builds her throne. 

And heaven in revelation upon the earth is known. 

Where Wisdom hews her pillars seven and pours her pnrple wine, 

And love unites the earth and skies in harmony dinne. 

What is it, but a dream of bliss which cannot be fulfilled 1 

Those people of the wilderness among the clouds ^idboUd, 

In fact, they felt or feigned that One great Shekinah light 

Led on their host in cloud by day and glory in the night! 

But all auch stories fade away, when reason shines out clear, 

As stars before the morning son of splendour disappear. 

Follow on, follow on, follow on to know the Lord 1 

But whither shall we follow for His reviving word? 

We might find some isle of beauty in the midat of purple seas. 

And linger on the yellow shore to court the wandering breeze ; 

In the aisles of solemn forest recline in sylvan light. 

Or by fountains under palm trees seek quiet in the night ! 

Bnt disease and death are there, as in thoroughfares (d'life 

Where^hoarse voices mingle in a thousand forms of strife. 

Besides, in the languors of the aensuons evil dream. 

The spirit is oppressed and the animal euprerae. 

Were it within the office of nature to supply 

Inspiration nnto man, the stagnating hordes, who lie 

Like boars in the forest or cattle in the field. 

Would shine forth resplendent in majesty reveot&d. 

Thki would give us hymns of life and annals fiill of grace ; 

Unto than we should took as the men of shining face. 

Full-orbed in their power as the leaders of the time. 

And old civilizations would march to their rhyme ! 

But they rot in their sloth and they perish in their prime. 

Follow on, follow on ! But whither shall we go? 

As the' Lord of life eternal is the One we want to know. 

To the high-priests of nature who claim science as their own? 

They shall disclose to us the sanctuary and throne ! 

Bnt the messages they bear and the tidings which they bring 

Are such as no sweet psalmist would ever like to sing ! 

The world was not created, and the earthly Lord of time 

Sprang from some godless- sea of weeds and rotten slime ! 

Or, as the theory most likely to prevail, 

DevelopnitDt haa curbed his ears and worn away his tail. 

How mellow our ancestral house beneath the harvest moon, 
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The old baroniBi honee of the eminent Baboon I 

Follow on, follow on, follow on to know the Lord I 

Bat whither ehall we follow for His reriving word ? 

Follow on, follow on, for thoi^h the road be darker, 

A great light is risen in Theodorons Parker 1 

In the glorj of the day or the darkness of the night 

Seek God withm you as the soal's eternal light ! 

His great law is written on the tablets of the heart 

And if you seek and find Him there — He never will depart; 

But brighter atill and brighter the shining truth will fill 

The chambers of emotion and the province of ihe will ! 

fiat, O transatlantic brother, this splinter of the troth 

Brings no Begeneration — revives no spring of youth ; 

For the heart is unclean and the will is enslaved, 

The spirit ia a captive, the nature is depraved. 

We need a great Redeemer, with sacrifice of love, 

And energy of spirh-life descending from above ; 

New motive power celestial, to quicken dyii^ things,. 

And a very present God with overshadowing wings ! 

The heart indeed ! .we look within, bat with profound dismay, 

For steam infernal rises ap, which darkens all the day ! 

The sins which have defiled the earth are gathered in that lair 

The furies with their slings of dame are congregated there ! 

A strong man has the palace barricaded to this hoar, 

And the stronger must descend in majesty of power. 

Follow on, follow on, follow on to know the Lord ! 

Son of God, we follow by the sweetness of Thy word ! 

The woidd-be philosophers — magicians of the night 

Prowl beneath oar chamber windows, with copper lamps so bright. 

But there is no magic in them, no realms of light and love. 

No city of the golden descending from above. 

No grandeur of the Absolute, no victory for truth. 

No resurrection from the dead and no immortal youth I 

Thine ia the Lamp of wonder ! which all the powers obey ! 

And Thou from shadows of the night canst bring eternal day. 

While all the stormy phantoms are vapouring on the stags, 

Fulfilling their bad misaion in the darkness of our age, 

Be near us, thou Holy One, to quicken and to save 

From the perils of the living or the blackness of the grave. 

manifest Thyself in such divine communion, 

That we may know the realism — the gronnd of our union 1 * 

And whether it be life or death, when Thy right royal face 

Shines out in sovereign splendour before a ransomed race. 

Then we shall hear Thy clarion call the sound of joy and hope, 

And riss into the light of love and life with larger scope. 

Q.Q. 



MINISTRY IN MODERN TIMES. 

" Those who have carefully read the New Testament can have little 
ftonbt that the teachers and officers in the Primitive churches were appoint- 
cd by a general vote of the church meetings. Two features seem to have 
<!karacterised these appointments — (1) The choice was made by the Church ; 
'"^ (!)) The persoa selected had belonged to the Church, in which he 
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was hereafter to minister. How then principles have been departed Qnm 
is apparent on every hand. Charehmen, BtqttiBts, Independents, and the 
Melodist bodies generall;, all ain in this respect. Som» of the nun- 
istera of the Establiahed Church are appointed by the OoTsmment, and 
Others by wealthy men; the Wedeyans and other Methodist niinifitera.ir6 
appointed by their Confereooee. And, although among the Baptists, and 
Independent denominations, each church appoints its own minister, tlia 
members never choose pastors from among their ownirumian, but invariably 
■elect a stranger, who never worshipped with them, and probably narer 
wonld have done but for the salary. But bad and unscriptoral as is this 
state of things, what shall we say of the condition of a chorch whoBO min- 
ister is selected by die votes of dw whole ratepayers o£a district, after the 
&shion of a Poor-law gaardiao or a town-oonncillor '. Wicked and ongodl; 
men taking part in the appointment of a ChristisB teacher ! f et incied- 
ible as it appears, such a profane practice prevails in certain puts of 
England, one of i^hich is the town of Bilstou, in Staffordshire. There is 
in that town a clerical post styled " the incumbency of St. Leonard's " the 
appointment to which rests with the whole body of ratepayers — good, bad, 
and indifferent ! Now, recently, the incumbent died and immediately stuue 
half-dozen 'clergymen' requested to be allowed the privilege of stepping 
into his shoes and salary — this last amouDting to about £701} a year; and 
the whole town was covered with handbills, some of them reOectiog the 
least possible credit upon the candidates whose clums they set forth. One 
enteiprising gentleman aotaally went so far as to proclaim that, 'If be 
were the clergyman of the ratepayers' choice he would show his love of the 
poor of Bilston as his ancestOT, the late Humphrey P«*ry, did, by giving 
security for £3,000, the interest of which shoald be paid annually for aver 
to the poor, irrespective of their creed and religions profession.' Tbis 
modest candidate for the vacant ' cure of souls,' however, faded into obscn- 
rity, asdid also three other competitors. Only two rival claimants remuned, 
and on each side the contest was carried on with all the strife usual to a 
Uunicipat election. At length, on Tuesday, June 6th last, the nomination 
took place, and there was a scene of indeBcribablo uproar and confiision. 
For three hours the respective partisans of the two canditates — Mr. liee 
and Mr. Ward — ^were occupied in yelling at each other, and in nntaal 
abuse. Large groups collected in the principal streeta of the tows, not 
always discnssing qnietly the merits of the rival canditates. Strong par 
tisans of Mr. Lee had tbeir ' wide-nwakes ' bound with blue ribbon, 
and wore large Uu« rosettes ott tbeir breasts. Thus decorated they 
paraded the town cheered on one hand, and booted on the other, tiU both 
sides grew wrathful, and once or twice the public peace waa in danger. 
As a specimen of the spirit — we do not say r^Ugiena spirit — in whieh these 
proceedings were conducted, we quote the following acconnt of the proceed- 
ings at the Dominatien of the candidates. The chairman saidr^ 

' Thi« elnotioD was not lifce an electiaa cf ■ member of Parlument ; It was matt im- 
portant, ■ It ms an electiOD of a iniin to hava the luperriaion ovBr their sonli as well H 
tbeir bodies, while member* of railiaiimil onlj looked afta> tbeir bodies. The eitrems 
term for whieh a member of Farliament oould be elected was seven years ; but in this esse 
the eleotion nould be pwmaDent. How important thea it vat thBt the; should toot it 
the matter calmly, and not do anjthme rashly. He hoped the; would not act in a mi] 
Hiat would make them a laughing sCoek for their ncigboonrs, bnt he trusted th^ todU 
ooMuot Ibemsalvu in a way so l^t they migkt hare nothing unpleaiatit to reflect upon 
hereafUr. (Interruption : cries of ' Cliair, chair.') The chairman concluded by resdiag 
the cerUflcate <>r the burial of the lata incumbmit, which took place at Bakerstreet, 
Uarylebone, ou the 6th ult. Mr. J. Lambert in Supporting the nomination of the Bit. 
(auriHLw,nklliet(KAitUiBtt^ wwit«d a falH[rowii man i thty did aot mat AT 
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-Mtd in itll pnUio mitten, -The stipend of St. Leonard'* ought to conuouid aneb a , , 

i^ aught to commaiid the best brains in the countrj ; £700 b, jetr was no fool of a thiof . 
Ht lufa]t*ined that tbey wanted a tlionniglily evangeUcal man. Ibey wanted a man 
*ho «0(dd pr«aob the Goapel of God in all iti pnrit;.' 

Then came the d)ty of election. The peeling occasioned extitordiaary 
acitement. Mr. Lee wfts victoriona, but gained the coveted office, not hy 
psflSing through Pentecostal scenes, bat throngh scenes of turbulence 
irfaich agitated the whole town with uproiir. The losing canditate wu 
burned in effigj. This provoked, retaliation, and his friends made free 
Vtb at stones and bricks. Defiant bands paraded the town, armed with 
vticks, wbilet troops of colliery girls and lads marched in regimental ordw, 
luid not a fow windows were broken. We have no langnt^^e whereby to 
fitly ohkracterise this unholy procedure. How is it possible that the blem- 
iugof God cnn rest upon a church and a minister brought together in this 
mgodly manner ? What is more calculated to bring the sacred office into 
MStconpt ? How the opponents of the Gospel — spiritual as well as human 
•—must rejoice in snch a scene ! Shocked at so scandalous a spectacle, 
fttne of the newspapers have called for the interference of Parliament in 
the matter. No. What has Parliament trf do, with religions bodies? 
iTte true policy is for Parliament to give np interfering in religions 
matters altogether, and for each church to adopt the apostolic plan of 
^pointjng its own preachers from amongst its own members. We have 
va wish to display a spirit of antagonism to the Church, the MeUiodists, - 
Vt other religions bodies having a paid ministry ; we are broad mMgh to 
ttv asatiments to wish them all GiDd speed in the glorious work of bring- 
-^ th« world to Christ ; at the same time wb think their ministerial 
cystem bad and nnscriptural and a hindrance to the progress of the wock 
'In which they are engaged, and against that system we mnst wage 
^vneompromising war." 

Ilie foregoing is from the Free Qotpel Magatine. We are tbankfol that 
the time has come when the organ of a branch of the Methodist family of 
tibtirches thus far speaks out in favour of New Testament ministry. Kot 
that we can accept its every intimation. We cannot speak of the church 
(loosing its teachers and pastors, (as was the case with deacons), but 
certainly they were not chosen by the queen, the government, nor the 
Mtepayers' of a parish. 

The Bilston aifair is a disgrace to a country designated Ohristian. 
Binuingbam has had similar elections. It is the old story over again — 
Where tiie carcase is there the eagles gather together. 



CAN A CHEISTIAN BE A SOLDIER? 

HocB has been said on both sides of this question ; but, I confess that 
'(he argnments advanced in the affirmative have fuled to convince me. 
Messiah's kingdom is not of this world, but it is righteousness and peaee 
'*nd joy in the Holy Spirit. When the Spirit inspired Is^ah to testify of 
9«8as, he said, "His name shall be called Wonderfal, Counsellor, the 
Mi^ty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace." And thB 
Migelic choir, on the morning of His birth, sang, " Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men." Durii^ life He 
^ent abont everywhere doing good ; He taught His disciples to resist not 
^«tid't» love their enemies ; and in the midst of Bis agonies ml th* 
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cross He prayed for those that had nailed Htm to the tree, ^very mil 
instracted Christian will imitate the Master, " because Christ abo 
suffered for as, leaving us un example that we should follow in his 
Steps : who did ao ain, neither was guile found in his mouth ; who, whes 
he was reviled, reviled not ^aiu ; when ho suffered he threatooed not, 
but committed himself to him that judgeth righteously." 

The nature of Christ's reign is beaatifully depicted by Isaiah — " He 
shall judge among the nations, and shall rebuke many people : and thi^ 
shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into prnnisg- 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neiUier shall they 
learn war any more." It is vain to fold our arms and wish for thii 
happy time. I believe it will never come till the people of God fetch it ; 
but the moment they return to the old paths, tnd in principle and in 
practice carry out the Gospel as preached by Christ and the Apostlei. 
that moment shall we see the prophecy verified. 

The early Christians were surrounded by the most cmel and formidsUe 
enemies on every hand, and yet they bore all kinds of maltreatment 
without resistance. " The weapons of their warfare were'nbt carnal, but 
mighty through God to the pnlling down of strongholds." " The; 
wrestled not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, agunst 
powers, against the nilei-s of the darkness of this world, against spiritiul 
wickedness in high places." 

The following extract from Cheever's Beligious and Moral Anecdotes 
will show that t^e followers of Jeans, immediately after the Apostles, did 
not ei^^age in war. " The absolute inconsistency of war with the Gospst 
was the prevalent bslief of the early Christians. Justin Martyr, AI). 
140, quoting the prophecy of Isaiah, already cited, says, ' That these 
things have come to pass, you may be readily convinced, for we,- who wen 
once slayers of one another, do not now fight against our enemiet.' 
Irenceus, Bishop of Lyons, A.D. 167, discusses the same prophecy, and 
proves its relation to our Saviour by the fact, that (he followers of JesDi 
had disused the weapons of war, and no longer knew how to fight 
Tertullian, A.D. 300, indeed allndes to Christians who were engaged in 
military pursuits, but, on another occasion, informs us that many soldien 
quitted (hose pursuits in coDsequence of their conversion to Ghristiani^ i 
and repeatedly expresses his own opinion, that participation in war ii 
unlawful for believers in Jesus, not only becanse of the idolatrous practical 
in the Eoman armies, but because Christ has forbidden the use of the 
sword, and the revenge of injuries. Origen, A.D. 330, inhisworkagainil 
Celsns, says, ' We no longer taJie up the sword against any nation, nor 
do w« learn any more to make - war. We have become, for the sake <A 
Jesus, ehUdrm of peace. By our prayers we fight for our king abundant^, 
but take no part in his wars, even though he urge us.' " 

Had the followers of Jesns deemed defensive war justifiable, they, most 
undoubtedly, would have taken up arms during the ten Pagan persecutdoni. 
No people had more just occasion to retaliate, but they preferred to 
imitate Him who " was led as a sheep to the slaughter ; and like > 
lamb dnmb before the shearer, so opened he not his mouth." The; 
remembered the words of the Lord — " Fear not them that kill the body, 
but are not able to kill the soul ; but lather fear him who is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell." 

Of Uie numbers that suffered during those ten fieiy trials we have Utile 
conception. Jenour quotes from Lactantius' description of the last:— 
*' Persons of every age and sex were consumed in tha flames, and so gntt 
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was tho maltitnde, that they were not harnt one by one, bnt in whole ci>i» 
panioB, who being surroanded with fire were thus conaomed. The hoiue- 
hold servants were thrown into the sea with a millstone about their necks. 
Tit pritont (Mrs filUd teitK the aeeuied. Tortures unheard of before were 
invented ; and, that no one might have the benefit of a trial needleasly, 
■Itars were placed in the courts and before tribunals, that the accused 
parties might do sacrifice before they were permitted to plead their caUse." 
Another writer says, " Had I a hundred tongues and a hundred moutha 
and a voice of iron, I could not narrate all the forms of wickedness, or 
even rehearse the names of all the different kinds of torture which the 
provincial magistrates practised towards righteous and innocent persons." 
If the early Christiana hod believed defensive war in accordance with tbs 
teachings of Jesos, most undoubtedly they would have defended them- ' 
selves : bat had they done so, instead of " the blood of the martyrs being 
the seed of the Church," the cause would have been strangled in its 
infancy, and posterity would have looked with shame and contempt on the 
Christian name. But as they " kept themselves unspotted from the 
world," how pleasing it is to reflect that " they loved not their lives evea 
unto death ; " and " took joyfully the spoiling of their goods, knowing 
that in heaven they had a better and more enduring substance." 

Let all the followers of the Prince of Peace imitate their noble example, 
ud truat Him who upholds the sparrows and numbers the hairs of His 
people. 

After all that has been said on both sides, I think we may heartily 
concur in the opinion that, there never hat been, nor mitr mil bf, any $uoh 
Amg 04 a good war, or a bad peaee." D. Sooxx. 



PRAYER AND SCIENCE. 



The man of science is very anxious to make, me understand that it is 
useless to expect the laws of nature to be set aside because I pray. Very 
likely. I do not care to dispute his doctrine. But then who wants " the 
laws of nature " to be set aside ? Assuredly, not I. I do not know very 
much about " the laws of nature," and he does not know all. His know< 
le^e as yet is very incomplete, and for aught he really knotn, it may be 
quite possible for such a Being as He to whom I pray to answer every 
prayer that is divinely prompted (for this teacbing by ms own Spirit how 
to pray is part of the Scripture doctrine, and therefore part of our theory 
of prayw), and yet all the while take ample care of the settled constitution 
of the universe. We may say to any modern heathen, a very Hebuchad- 
aezzar of science though he be, summoning all men to bow down to his 
golden image, what Shadrach, Meehech, and Abednego answered and sfud 
to the king, " Nebuchadnezzar, we are not careful to answer thee in 
this matter." 

The devontegt Christian, however, needs not look askance or with any 
shyness at science, or at the men who are so nobly pursuing it ; fore- 
runners, entering in behind a veil for us. No doubt there was a great deal 
ofigooranca among Christian people; and their prayers maybe all the 
more becoming for the light which has been cast upon the subject. They 
nay pray as much, and with no abatement of confidence, but as regards 
some tlungs they will henceforth perhaps pray somewhat differently. Still, 
they will "knock," and with the expectation .of bemg answered too ; but 
ttuy will have learned that heretofore they had occasionally been kno^uog' 



■M to epesk, at tii« wrong door, at a blind door, and nothing Imt a serrieeUA 
-been done them in oalling them away from the wrong spot. Science wffl 
have taught them, too, that they mast act as well as pray, and tict ^sely 
uid energetically ; that as regards some things, at all eTents, prayer is not 
-neoesMiry, and diat they will do well, therefore, to let their prayers em- 
'bmee anothw part of the snbject. Thus, instead of praying that Sod 
would be merci^lly pleased to act directly on any partit^ar evil to remove 
it, they may see that the same amount and- energy of prayer must simplj 
be directed to another point, to the obtaining of the necessary wisdom and 
insight to see where dnty lies, and then the reinforcement of their droop- 
ing energy and will to grapple with their task. Science says to somemen 
precisely what God said to Joshua, when, after the defeat at Ai, ha 
' -and the elders of Israel fell to the earth until the eventide, with dust upon 
their heads,* bemoaning, and expostulating, and desponding; " and the 
Ijord," we are told, " said nnto Joshua, Get thee up, wherefore liest thou 
thuBuptm thy face?" There wasacanse of weakness; and that cansb 
being revealed, action was the proper thing, obedience to the DiTh» 
teonition. 

Science is God's handmaid ; and though the handmaid may qnita . 
possibly, at times, mingle a perverse individuality with her ntterancai; 
yet, so long aa she only testifies to facts, she is truly the servant of the 
liOTd, eharged to the full with most importaht revelations. And, if Urt 
revelations we have through science serve to confine our prayers Withta 
more definite channels, that may be a pure gain. It is not the brtiad waters 
■of a flood, covering the meadows for miles, that turns our mills add gives OS 
water-power for our machinery, but the water that ownsilie lllBitiftioBs M 
the banks on either side. It is a great saving of power, of prayer-power, 
that was in danger of running to waste and causing disappointment, to be 
warned off from this and that illegitimate .exercise of it. If I kneel in 
prayer for some things tUl my knees are like a camel's, I shall only be 
wasting my breath and idling away my time. That is not the truB gate 
of prayer that I am knocking at ; and science is one of God's ministers ft 
save me from this bootless quest. But if science grow presumptnous, g8t 
out of her proper domain, and, instead of revealing the facts she is coin- 
missioned to make known, fancy, herself competent to reasOb infallibly 
from those factSj and begin to contradict and blaspheme othfcr teacheft 
consecrated to a atill higher vocation than herself, then we mn^t firtoly, 
though still lovingly, for the service she renders, remind her of her trfespsSB, 
and thmst her back to her own ground. As we do not go to religion fiiV 
our science, so neither do we go to science for our religion. Not tlftt 
'there onght to be any fend between them. It is only whett either the'otfo 
or the other, or sometimes both, happen to he mistaking cradttids fltr 
truths that there is any quarrel, . True science and true religion einbraft 
each other. But their methods are diverse, and their votaries afe too^t 
to be so absorbed in their own special method as to be unable tblto 
justice to a totally different one. Just as we have all smiled at the math- 
ematician who asked about Paradise Lost, " What it proved ? " and have 
no sympathy with the art-critic in Sterne, who took a pocket-rule to jud^ 
a picture by, and tested Garrick by a stop watch, ao to-day an' utterly falw 
test may be applied to the disclosures of science on the one h'and, or to the 
revelations of Scripture on the other. 

Science requires that every hypothesis that is propounded shall 'be 
verified by e^eriment. That is sound. Thereby alone science is science. 
Bat why Bboald not the same kind of verification hold good in tM alil^ 



scienee of tlie dWiiie life ? Why not spiritual teats for spiritMl llimge, 
afi wett as materiel tests for material things ? We t«at a historian by a 
different test from that which we apply to b doubtful Bubstance. If an 
astronomer afGrm some new fact, ia there any other ifesoiirce open to us 
bat observation? And if competent obflerrere by and bye Bay, It is so, are 
ve not All satisfied ? If chemisbry and all the other phyaioal BcienoeB 
have eAeb its own special kind of test, why should not the same principle 
hold good in the higher realm ? 

If Kepler, Newton, Laplace, Herscbel, Davy, Faraday, testify to certain 
thingB, I, first of all, accept their testimony, and, if I am competent, 
proceed to verify their statementB for myself. On many points I oh66t^ 
folly and thmkfnlly accept the leetimony of certain aeti<onomer8, chemists, 
and phyBioIogists. They would say, 1 , not being myself an expert, ought 
to accept their testimony, and I do. But why shonld not the testimtmy 
of a long nnhrokenlineof men, from the time of Abraham down to this very 
honr, carry at least some weight with it ? Mosee, and David, and Daniel, 
and Paii1, snd John, and the great mnltitade which no man can number, 
who have marched along through life courageously and with joy becattsa 
of the hold on God's strength they g»t through prayer, may surely be as 
great authorities with us, in this matter of conscious experience, afe 
Shalrespeare is in the knowledge ofTiuman nature, or any modem pw- 
feasor iti his own branch of science. But we have an advantage b^o 
which we have not in many other fields of inquiry. When, a thousand 
tunes over, in the one book which constituted the Temple library of thfe 
Hebrews, wti read most distinct statements to the effect, " I cried, and 
^the Lord ^Bwered me ; " and when invitations to pray are addressed to 
nsby-hofy; men professing to speak in the name ofG-od, backing thew 
counsel by iUttstrafion lieaped on illustration ; and sieeing how beautifully 
the idea of prayer answers to our need, and fits in with our whole moral 
constitution, and aomebow strangely brings ns and our Father in heaven 
newer together than almost everything else does; and finding ourselves 
raiTotiaded by myriads who all with one voice testify to the blessedness of 
prayer; this is open to us — we can try the experiment, each one for 
himself. 

And now as to the testimony which tbey could give who would gladly 
start np as*' witnesses for God ; " not only are they to be found in eveiy 
rant and walk of life, but they are abreast of any of their contemporaries 
in cnlture, in ^scipline, in the knowledge and practice of affairs, in power 
of all kinds. They are not a company of lotus-eaters, not monkish re- 
cloges, not dreamers and do-nothinga. If a eummone were given for them 
to appear, they would be seen trooping forth on all sides, some from the 
. couDcil-ehambers of kings, some from senates, from famous universities, 
from schools of science, from the bowers of the muses, as well as from 
shops, and counting-houses, and factories. Statesmen, and mechanics, 
and soldiers, and scholars, and peasants, the polished and the rude ; there 
is not a class that would not furnish its beat representatives, if there were 
snch a mustering of the boat in the Valley of Decision. 

And I doubt if there is one man who has been for any length of time in 
the habit of going to God in prayer as a child goes to a father, who would 
not be able to testify to innumerable onawers to prayer, as plain as any 
narrated in the Book. And more than that, The very commonest thing 
*ooiig the mutual heart-confidences of Christians, when they have over- 
tionie the natural shyness to speak of their most secret experiences, is a 
■4UIi»«l&'&*of thteklhH; ilttdf 69 in this' Idfr tdfie ^IficlflB ifi'itincttv«ry Adopt- 



fld in speaking on sacred themes when the atterance is honest end the 
presence of « listening God is happiljr recognized : " I have had such nn- 
mistakable answers to prayer — palpable to mj own consciousneBB, bejond 
possibility of question — that if I were to narrate the half of what I am 
most surely oonvlnced of, I could hardly expect even my best Mends to 
believe me. They would think me, on Uus jnatter at least, a crednloaa 
and perhaps superstitioiiB dupe. I Imow it, and the thing remains, tlieie- 
fore, a secret between my soiil and ita Father who is in heaven." Z say 
that a physician who was himself unhappily a stranger to the meaning of 
" fellowship with God," would instinctively put his ^nger on the wrist and 
sorutiniBe the eye of almost every one of the ten thousand times teu thousand 
who love to pray, if he, were to avow to him in private conference what hs 
moat surely believoB as the result of his own long experience of the blau- 
ednesB of prayer. And you might aa well try by argument to convince ■ 
child sucldng an orange that ibe fruit was not sweet, as tij to convince 
such a man that he was possibly mistaken. And Bucb men easily believe 
all the statements about prayer that they read iu the Scriptures — not 
becanse they can convince a sceptic that Abraham's servant, for instance, 
aslud of God plain guidance in tUe matter be was entrusted with, and 
received it; or because they can historically demonstrate that when 
Daniel with his three companions " desired mercies of the God of heaven 
eonceming this secret," " the secret was revealed unto T>aniel in a night 
vision, and Daniel blessed the Ctod of heaven ; " not because they cin 
establish by scholastic evidence each separate narrative in Scripture 
which showB the worth of prayer ; — but because, by entering in at the 
gate of prayer, they have found themselves on ground where correi- 
pondii^ phenomena are nt>t strange. " The secret of. the Lord is with 
them that fear Him, and He will show them His covenant" There is 
many a blessed " secret " between every deToq,t sonl and its God, and itii 
idle for any man who ia a stranger to the experiences of faith to argue - 
that these thinga cannot be. Neither phyBical science nor metaphysics, 
nor both together, cover and rule the whole ground of a soul that 
is instinct with immortality. It has been well said that " (hat God has not 
Bpent Himself wholly in the coorsea of euBtom, and mortgaged infiiute 
resources to nature ; nor has He closed up with rules every avenue throi^h 
which His fresh energy might find entrance into life ; but has left in the 
human sonl a theatre whose scenery is not all pre-arranged, and whose 
drama is ever open to new developments. Between the free centre of the 
Bonl of man, and the free margin of the activity of God, what hinders tlie 
existence of a raal and living cpmmunion, the inten^iange of look and 
answer, of thought and counter-thought ? If, in respouse to human aspi- 
ration, a higher mood is infused into the mind; if, in consolation of peoi- 
tence or sorrow, a gleam of gentle hope steals in ; and if these should be 
themselves the vivifying touch of Divine sympathy and pity, what law ia 
prejudiced? What faidi is broken? What province of nature has any 
title to complain ? " Sd^^ 

BISHOP STROSSMAYER'S SPEECH AT THE . 
VATICAN COUNCIL. ' 
Tbe Ouardicm publishes a translation of the celebrated speeeh of 
Bishop Strossmayer at the Vatican Council. It has been recently pub- 
lished in Florence under the title of " The Pope and the Gospel." We 
cannot be mudi lorpriMd at the oommotion it exotted. " Faoetrated," 
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he said, " witli the feeling of responsibility of which God will demand of 
me an account, I have set myself to stady, with.the most serions attantitoit 
tke writings of the Old and New TesMmentH, ttad I have asked these 
Tsnerable moniunents of trnth to make me know if thb Holy PontifiT who 

presides there is truly the successor of St. Peter I have, 

then, opened these sacred pages. Well — shall Idaretosay it?— -I have 
fbiind nothing, either near or far, which sanctions the opinions of the 
Ultramontanes. And, still more, to my very great surprise I find no 
question, in the apostolic days, of a Pope sncceasor to St. Peter and Vicar 
of Jesns Christ, no more than of Mahomet, who did not then exist. Yoo, 
Mmsigaor Manning, will say I blaspheme ; yoti, Monsignor Pie, that Z 
am mad. No, Monaignori, I do not blaspheme, and I am not mad. Now, 
having read tlie whole New Testament, I declare before God, with my 
hand raised to that great cmcifis, that I have fonnd no trace of the Papacy 

as it exists at thia moment Beadii^, then, the sacred books 

with that attention with which the Lord has made me capable, I do not 
find one single chapter or one little verse in which Jesns Christ gives to 
St. Peter the mastery over the apostles, his fellow-workers." He goes cm 
to say that Christ forbade His disciples to exercise lordship or have 
tnthority over the faithful, like the kings of the Gentiles, that it would 
have been as strange a thing to send Peter and John to Samaria, if Peter 
bad been Pope in tiie modem sense, as it would be to send Pio Nono now 
on a mission to the East ; that Peter did not summon the council at 
Jerusalem nor have any special authority in it ; that St. Paul, whose 
uttbority cannot be donbted, says that the Church is built not on Peter, 
bnt on die foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself 
being the chief comer-stone. He staled that Scsliger, one of the most 
learned of men, had doubted wheUier Peter was ever at Borne. Being 
saluted here with the cries — " Shut his mouth ! " " Make Mm come dovm 
from the pulpit ! " he said ; " My venerable Mends, we have a'dictator, 
before whom we must prostrate ourselves and be silent, even his holiness 
Pias IX. This dictator is history. This is not like a legend, which can 
be made as the potter makes his clay, but is like a diamond, which cats 
OB the glass words which cannot be cancelled." Farther on he said : 
" Finding no trace of the Papacy in the days of the apostles, I said to 
myself I shall find what I am in search of in the annals of the Church, 
Well, I say it frankly, I have sought for a Pope in the first four centarietf, 
and I hare not found him." He showed by quotation that St. Augustine 
and all the early Fathers considered the rock on which the Church was 
built " super petram," in the famous passage used by Boms, not to be 
Peter, but the confession of faith of the apostle. He coutino^, " I con- 
olode victoriously with history, with reason, with logic, with good sense, 
iifid with a Christian conscience, that Jesns Christ did not confer any 
mpremacy on St. Peter, and that the Bishops of Borne did not become 
sovereigns of the Church but by confiscating, one by one, ell the rights of 
the Episcopate." (Voices : " Silence, impudent Protestant ; silence ! ") 
After describing the infamous characters of many of the Popes, he asked 
if they could decree their infallibihty, and " maintain that aTerioione, 
incestuous, murdering, simoniacal Popes have been vicars of Jesus Christ. 
Oh ! veuerable brethren, to maintain such an enormity would be to betray 
Christ worse than Judas ; it would be to throw dirt in His face." He 
stated, amidst great outcries, that if expelled, he and others would g;o 
before the world preaching " none other uian Jesus Christ and Him cruci- 
M;" they woiUd " conqiur through the prssching of the folly cf ttw 



-Vrew." -Us, in coDclosion, warned them agamet going flirtber oo tbe 
• 'ediritie and riilieidoaB incline on which tbajr had placed themeelTes, Md 
ealled on Mian to aave the Church from the diipwreck which threatened 
ber, Httking from the holy Scriptnree alone for the mk lyt &ith wMch tb«j 
ooi^t to believe and profess. 



OPPORTUNITY AND OPPOSITION.* 

"Wmt fmi ul lONtiiil door ii op«Md unto nit ; ud tkcic txt mtn] adteruriw."— 1. Ou. nl. ■- 

Ih Scriptare style, and indeed in classic style, door, in its metai^cajcil 
Bse, o!t6a signifies on opporttmitt/. Thus, (Acts xiv. 27) PstU sad 
Baniabtia, on retoming from their first miSHionary ttKb', rriefted to'Ae 
Cnmreh iit Antioch "what things God did by thBm, «tid thM fie had 
opened a door of faith for the Gentiles." This does not mean, as many 
have BOpposed, that fMth was the door through which the dentiles 
entered into ^e Charoh ; but simply that Ood had given them an oppor- 
•ttinity to beliere, throagh the preaching of Panl and BaniBbBS. Again : 
'"When I crane to Troas, to preach Christ's Go^pe] and a door wu 
Miened onto me of the Lord " (1 Cor. ii. 19) — that is, a good opportnnity was 
bfi^ed to preach the Gospel. And to the Colossians he says : " Prsy for 
'tis that God wostd open to ns a door of utterance to speak fhe mystery 
of Christ" (Col, iv. 3) — that is, an oppoptunity to utter tha word. And 
to the Ohwoh in Iliiladelphia, He " who open? add none can shut, and 
: shntB and ntme can open," says, " I have set before thee an open door, 
-Which BO one ^8 able to shat" (Rev. iii. 7,8). I have made anopportobi^ 
-of deliverahce from thy adversaries, and an occasion to do g<wd in my 
service. 

Aceot^Dg to oar tfiit, an nnusnal opportunity was afferded«t Ephesus 
■- Ibi: preaching the G<npel — and it is called a p'tiU opportunity in reference 
to its extent, and effectual In regard to the eCEactJvenese of tbe labour 
heetowied. 

We learn from all these texts that in preaching the Gospel success 
- depends miich on the providentM openings that are granted. While the 
means divinely ordained for the world's salvation are always the same, and 
the Gospel ia as mnch the power of Ood at one time as at another, so far as 
its essential efficacy is concerned ; yet it does not always produce the 
same results, because the means of access to the hearts of men ere net 
aU times «qi»l. It is not the Giospel in a book, or in the mind of the 
preacher, that is the power of God to salvation ; hat the Gospel in the 
-tinner's heart, understood, believed and accepted. But the means of 
access to the individual heart, and to the hearts of a whole oommtinity, are 
no part of the Gospel. They furnish a channel through which that 
. power Sows. Power, even to almightiness may be locked up in the 
Gospel; but it is just eqnal tone power at all, until it is brought to bear 
upon the sinner for whose salvation itris intended. It must, in s<Hne v>j, 
be transferred to his mind and heart and conscience ; and, in effecting 
this transfer, much depends on the door of opportunity that may be 
opened, ^he state of the individual mind ; the state of the public mind ; 
•the influences that may hold up or cast down ancient prejudices — that 
may Afnalize the tastes of a population so as to destroy all desire afur 
Spiritual things, or blast that carnality by terrible esperiences that set all 

' '■ bUAMibUwri befCFwaoO^DCbnitiui Uuwiui]r Sacietj, at JXrKn 0„ Utg », ISTl. SrMH 



iMMTtf ta huBgoEing aod thirating after righteoaHtfiWr-rdut Muy lead at' 
paliticil paw«c to prohibit the preaching of Hm Gospel, or to ^w ^e 
Ubertj' of apeech — that hold up a sytem of error or imposture iiLa Btnngth 
that defies all opposition, or, in a ^ articular juncture, reveal its uatmt 
irorthinaM or hideousnesa, so as to caoae a decay of poUie ooafidenaa ob' 
a rarolt of public ssntimsnt : these hare maoh to do with tha matten ttf 
the GoapeVs sucoeaa. Heaoe th& socoasa of t^ Go^iel is dependent 
OB diviae providenoe ; and its su«cesa is therefore a anbjeet of praye^. 
Qod raises up and casts down men and nations ; grants proapwity to 
blind and hardeia naen, and sends adversity to open their eyes mi soften 
tlieir hearts. The niuds and waves, the treasures of run and hail, and 
tbiuider and lightning; the catorpillar, the palmer-worm and tlia locuat; 
var, famine, pestilence : commercial prosperity aod disaster, and ail othaii 
aiganoiea and instrumentalities that effect the condition of society, and 
iDCffa on tha hearts of men for salvation or deab-uction, are at His com* 
aaiuL He opens, and none can shut : He shnts, uul none can open. 

This suggests to us a truth of the greatest possible moment. The 
Boccma of the Gospel is not simply a question of ways and means of our 
creation or at our disposal. The Goapel may have in it — as i£ ha^^ 
all the saTing power necessary for its object ; we may have all the means 
necessary for its promulgation — eloquent preachers, learned advocates, 
ponarfiil writers, men and money, numbers, social position, and all else 
that wise policy or worldly prudence could suggest — and yet if the door 
is not opened, if God open not the way of access to the hearts of men, 
vain is wealth and learning and skill, and system, and social infinaiKW, 
utd vain, too, is Gospel truth and grace. I apprehend that much of the 
controversy on spiritual intlnences would cease if parties understood each 
other. I am inclined to think that what others call, in one phase of the 
subject, the work of the Holy Ghost, we call Divine Providence, and tbe- 
difference is about the nama rather than the Ihm^. Certain it is, we all 
admit that, while Paul may plant and Apollos water, it is God, and God 
alODe, that gives the increase. We all pray for the conversion of sinners. 
We all feel, thot^h none of us as deeply as we should — that if anything 
is done in the conversion of sinners, the utmost that nma can say is, 
"Behold what God has done by me." With others, this is called the 
immediate work of the Spirit ; with us, it is called the g^racious providence 
of God. Gall it what you will — there must be a door opened ; and it is 
God who opens the door. It is ours to pray for the opening, to watch 
for the opening; and when it comes, to enter in and vrark with God and 
ftrHuB. 

But our text places in juxtaposition with this thought of great oppor- 
tnity providentially afforded, another thought, not in itself startling, but 
startling from the place it occupies, and the relation it bears ; that ia, 
great opposition. Groat opportunity and great opposition. A great and 
ofleetuiJ door is opened, and tlhere are many advarmnet. Strangely aa this 
Botmds, the association ia not unnatural. The same soil that prodncee 
aloxariant yield of com, produces also a corresponding abundance of 
weeds and noxious plants. The same snn and rain that make the grass 
to spring, start also the poisonous vine ; and the slimy serpent is warmed 
into life by the beams of the same sun that speeds the flight of the luk 
and wakes his morning song. If the press gives us Bibles, it gives ns 
also infidel books as readily. If free speech enables ns to preaoh the 
Gospel without restraint, it equally removes restraint from the enemy of 
>h> Gospel. If tha influences of the age qaickea mt«Ueat and promote 
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adooation, thia ftuniahefl power «b well u^ibe fbe as to the friend of Ghriit. 
If Btmn ipeeds tbe movements of tbe herald of troth, it equally speeds 
the movements of bis adversuy. And if the hearts of good men are 
stirred to attempt great things for God, it is to be expected that the 
hearts of bad men will be stirred to attempt great things in oppoeition. 
Moreover there is a law in the moral universe correiponding to that 
which prerails in. the material system, by virtue of which harmony and 
equipoise are develt^ed by the play of antagonistical forces.. The oentri- 
pedat and centrifagal fbrces belong to both systems ; and far beyond 
what we can comprehend in our greatest grasp of thoi^ht, the pniposes 
of God in behalf of nltimste order, peace and ble^edness are developed in 
the fierce antagonisms of good and evil, troth and falsehood, life and 
death. We need not wonder, therefore, at the jnxtaposition in oar tart 
of great opportunities with great oppositions. Inattention to the enevit- 
able association of these is what gives rise to tbe entirely opposite 
. estimates made of the age we live in. To some it is an age of great 
progress and of great glory. Slavery is dying ; liberty is triumphant ; 
thrones of despotism are tottering ; Chnrch and State are dissolving th«r 
accursed partnership ; l^ht is spreading : the public oonscience is 
becoming more sensitive ; science is wioaing marvelloas trinmphs ; war 
is losing its bonoars ; sectarianism is being shorn of its prestige ; nations 
too coming into closer relations ; barbarous empires are opening their 
gates to Christian influences, and the milleumum is surely coming ! On 
tiie other hand, we have a most lugnbrioos outlook, and most dolorous 
vaticinations. Wars are more terrible than ever ; crime is rampant ; 
vice is BhsmelesB ; pride and fashion are swallowing np all manly virtne 
and winnanly goodness ; stock gambling and dmnkennese have ntterly 
debauched t^e public conscience ; marriage has lost its sacredness and 
the foundations of society are crumbling ; liberty is but a name ; imperial 
despotism and red repablicanism are but different phases of the same 
utter godlessness that biots out all virtue ; the Pope of Rome is sup- 
planted by the more hatefal and reckless Kingof Italy, crime is increaung, 
even in the lands where it was supposed it had reached its maximnm ; 
the world is Godless, the Church is Christless ; and there is no hope left 
for tnith and virtue but for Christ to come and pat an end to the contro- 
versy by the terrors of omnipotence. 

These parties have each but half a picture. They are both right and 
both wrong, like the knights who fought over the shield which was gold 
on one side and silver on the other, but of which they each had seen but 
one side. Our text affords a solution of the difficulty : a great and 
efiectual door is opened, and there are many adversarieB. 

This leads into the heart of our discourse — the encouragements and 
discouragements that belong to tbe work in which we are engaged. It ii 
wise to look at both. 

I. Let us look at the great and effectual door that is opened to us in 
onr missionary work in the State of Ohio. Going back half a century, to 
the beginning of this reformatoi? movement, let ns look at the errors and 
wrongs which the Reformers complained of as justifying their plea for 
reformation. 

1. Nnmerona, ever-increasing and hostile sects, filled with strife and 
bitterness, " hatefal and bating one another." 

9. Human creeds, some'of them of large dimensions, embodying rnneb 
more philosophy than Mth, and snbstitnting metaphysical speci^tions for 
tbe aimplici^ of the Gospel of Christ ; and these erectod into stcmdardi 
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of orthodoxy and tests of fellowsliip, so that belierers, wbo onglit to hav« 
beentKiein Christ, were alienated and divided by rival sjatemB of theology, 
and ruled by party watchwords, soch as the Bible knows nottung of, to the 
great scandal of tbe cause of Christ. 

8. Bellgidns mysticism — the simple fitith and obedience to which the 
Gospel calls as being sapplsuted by mystical conceptions of spiritual 
inflaeoce, so that dreams, visions, strange sights and sounds, and imasaal 
emotions were of more authority in the matter of regeneratian and con- 
Teriion than the plainest declarations of the word of God ; and a text of . 
S«ripture springing Tlito the memory nnder strong excitement of the mind, 
was more the voice of God than Uie soberest dednotions resulting from 
urefnl and enlightened exegesis of the Holy Scriptures. 

1. Hierarchical arrogance — the uplifting of clerical and priestly claims 
to expound the Scriptures that rule the Ohurcb of God ; so that merely 
human inventions and pretensions were making void the commandments 
of God, and defacing, if not destroying the character of the Church of 
ChriBt as a spiritual brotherhood. Aloi^ with this were Formalism and 
Ktnalism — the other extreme from that blind emotionalism mentioned in 
the last item — radncing religion to a stereotyped set of doctrines and 
ronnd of ceremonies almost wholly unknown to the primitive church. 

G. A superstitioas reverence for King James' version of the Scriptores 
—so that its very erriHa and absurdities were regarded as inspired, and 
til itlempts to remove them by faithful and learned criticism as sacrilege. 

The results of all this were deplorable Religion was to myriads a 
mstter of awful uncertainty — there was no telling whether one was a 
ChriBtian or not. Men vibrated between exultant hope and blank despair, 
■II life long, robbed of settled peace in believing. Myriads more were 
driven into. doubt as to the truth of religion itsalf. Party animosities not 
only divided and distracted the forces which onght to Imve been moving 
on in harmony for the conquest of the world, but presented so hateful an 
aspect of religious life to the world as to rob it of converting power. The 
cluigour and clashiuga of theological warfare did not soond like that 
iveet singing of the angels when Christ was bom — Glory to God in the 
highest peace on earth and good will to man. Moreover, the rivalries of 
SKta gave rise to every sort of effort on the part of each to gain or to 
maintain the ascendancy; so that the Church was largely secularized, 
and the power of primitive unity, spirituality and singleness of purpose 
almost utterly lost. This is a sad picture — but it is very feebly and 
dimly drawn, and does injustice to the truth is its too limited and too 
leeble statements. 

In opposition to all this the plea for reformation was sent forth, marked 
by die following distjnctive features : — 

1. The essential unity of the followers of Christ. Sects are nnscrip- 
tnral, mischievous and wicked, and the people of God should abandon thran 
and return to the original teacbing of our Lord, one futh, «ne body, one 
Spirit, one hope, one God and Father of all. 

S. The alone- sufficiency and the all-sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures 
ae a rote of faith and practice. Authoritative human creeds should be 
abandoned, and nothing be required as a term of membership in the 
Chorch, or as a bond of fellowship for which there cannot be produced a 
IW taiih the Lord, in express precept or approved precedent. 

3. The Gospel die powci' of God to salvation, in opposition to all pro- 
fesBsd revelations of the Spirit in dreams, visions, voices and impressions. 
The Qo8pel consists of (1)— facts — facts replete with wisdom, grace and 



power of dod — facts to be believed, and whicli, irben believed, will acfttter 
Boeptioism, destroy pride, root ont sinfal desires, and'bring the Bonlia 
repentance to bow humbly to the will of God; (3) of commandneBts— 
commandants to be obeyed — commandments in cheerfully accepting wl^ 
W may test oar change of heart, and learn how for we are genuinely con- 
verted ; (3) of promises — prcmuses of pardon, adoption, of the Holy 
Spirit, of fathetly guidance and priestly intercession, and spiritual feliow- 
efaip, and of the joys of an endless life — promises to be appropriated and 
enjoyod as the result of hearty obedience to the Ooapel. So that when 
we believe the faet», obay the commandments and enjoy the promises of 
the Gospel, we are GhrUtians and may know it and rejoice in it as surely , 
as we may Icnow of the existence of God and of Christ. And all this is Id 
the Gospel always, everywhere, day and night, year in and year ont for 
evei7 one who will accept it, and for all on precisely the same conditions. 

4. The equal brotherhood of all Christians — all ohildren of Ood, all 
Icings and priests to God. No popes, no cardiouls, no archbishops, nc 
clergy, no hierarchy; "for ye are all ono in Christ Jesns," Fatberlf 
teachers and guides — brotherly helpers, and genuine brotherly coopera- 
tion in all good works— these may be and must be; but no lords over 
the heritage of God — none to have dominion over our faith. 

5. Th«puf« word of God as our light and our food ; and fellowship in 
laeeping the commandm^its of our Lord Jesus Christ. Svery one boood 
to honour Jeans and to obey Him — no one bound in anght outside of this. 
Every soul answerable to God for its convictions and doings in all else— 
answerable to its brethren only for integrity in the faith of Christ sod 
fiuthful obedience to His laws. Hence it became a matter of the first im- 
portance to possess the pui-e word of God, and to oast out all intorpolatioM 
and corruptions of the text. The careful and critical study of the origltud 
text, and a faithful translation of that text, that all men might know the 
lanth and walk in its light, became an essential demand from the prin- 
ciples already adopted. In a word, the Church of the New TestameM 
in opposition to seats; Christ in opposition to all human leaderships ; 
faith in Christ and obedience to Christ, as terms of fellowship, in oppOB^ 
tion to all doctrinal and ecclesiastical tests ; the New Testament in 
opposition to all human creeds, as the standard of truth in the Church; 
and Gospel facta, conditions and promises in opposition to all imt^inativ^ 
arbitrary or mystical evidences of pardon or adoption. These are ths 
prominent items of the reformation we have been pleading, which in fifty, 
years has gathered half a million of communicants in this land, andthirtji 
thousand in this State. 

The conflict has been a severe one — not always wisely wi^ed, it may 
be; not without some mixture of error and extravagance; but, in the 
main, it has been manfhlly and ably waged, and bravely sustained against 
tremendous opposition. But to-day we are enabled to say, vrith Paul, in 
reference to this plea, " a great and effectnal door is opened unto ns." 
These fifty years have witnessed a gradual but wonderful revolntion in 
religions sentiments of the people.. The hyper-Calvinism and Antieomias- 
iem then so prevalent, and so fruitful a source of protest and revolt, on 
' Boarcety heard of. Many of the fiei'ce controversies of that time have en- 
tirety ceased. The theological speculations of that period have given place 
to matters of more solid, practical import. The tlieologians and mystiei 
of that time regarded us as little better than infidels, hecanse we fixed the 
sinner's attention on Christ, and received him to baptism on his aim^ 
avowal of faith in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God ; bat B«ti«naliai 
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has forced this iasae upon the Christian fforid, so that to-day the great 
qaestioD iu theology is the CbrJstAlogical question, and everythiDg 
didtinccive between the believing and unbelieving world hinges on the 
ansner to this question : Is Jesus the Christ, the Son of God, or not? 
Creed authority is on the ivane ; has, in fact, largely departed. Even in 
good old Scotland where metaphysics and stubbomness find their best 
embodiments, creeds have lost tbeir sacredness, and their wise men confess 
that a new departare must be made. In thia country, no one dreams 
longer of holding the members of the churches to the church standards ; 
and they' are fast learning that they cannot hold the clei^y either. More 
ind more, men are learning everywhere to value Taith in Christ and 
obedience to Christ as the trae test of Christian fellowship, and to reduce 
all else to the pies of expediency, tiect-dominion is also rapidly waning. 
The demand for the union of Christians is increasing every day, and the 
charms of denominattonalism are not half so prominent in the public eye as 
its 'evils and mischiefs. The science of Biblical Criticism may be said to 
bJtVe been reconstructed during these ffty years, so that the necessity for • 
a more fuithfol translation of the Scriptnres is no longer debatable. 

Add to this the general revolntion in the public mind as to investigating 
■II Utese questions. There is no longer trouble to obtain a hearing. No 
apalogy is needed in these days for overhauling these questions and 
poiciting out the need of reformation, It is rather demanded. A man 
needs but to be manly, honourable, respectful, and competent, and every- 
where his plea will be listened to with interest. In all this it will be seen 
that a great and effectual door is opened to us. 

II. But now we must look at the other side. " And iliere are many 
adversaries." It is idle to attempt to di^uise the fact, that while the 
opportunity for speaking the truth is great, the oppositioa is correspond- 
ingly great. 

1, Look at Roman Catholicism, with its shameless avowal of the 
despotic spirit and doctrines of the darkest of the dark ages, and its 
impious claim to papal infallibility ; its open hostility to freedom of con- 
science, freedom of speech, free schools and State education. And look at 
her progress in spite of all this, in our own land — her immense purchases 
of real estate, her control of politics and of the public funds, and the fear 
and dreald of offending her that is manifested by our politicans generally; 
and you have one style of opposition formidable in its dimensions and in 
the practiced skill by which it is conducted. 

9. Look at Bationolism in its varied phases, undeifying Christ and 
pantheistically deifying human reason — plying the inqaisitive minds of the 
^e with the follies and discords of the Protestant world, and paralyzing 
the faith of myriads in the word of Qod and the divinity of our Lord 
Jesua. Not so much iu the converts openly made as in the indifferentisni 
everywhere engendered, ia its power to be dreaded. Ii is a fearful reaction 
from the creed bondage of the past. Iu r^ecting human authority, they 
reject also the divine, and the inspired creed is swept with the tminsptred 
into a common condemnation. 

3. Far more wide-spread is the mischief arising from the intmtdy 
ttadar spirit of the age. The second-mentioned evil is one that is realized 
by thinkers and students ; bat tlie mass of people do not think or study 
closely on these subjects. Withont much thought or study they drink in 
the spirit of the age, which is grossly material and worldly. It is an age 
ofmliterial interests. Even aoienee it subsidized by materialism, and has 
it> otdef nlde ia miniiteruig to die advaucenwDt of material iatereata. 
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EdncBtiou no longer proposes intellectual and moral enlu^entent and elevk- 
tion as an end. Its end now is to fit ns for the successfnl pursuit of wealUu 
Money is more than intellect, and intellect more than heart, these days. 
We are willing to wear the long ears of Midas, if only every thing we touch 
may turn to gold. This insane thirst for riches, and the absorbing interest 
in the worldly pursuits which it necessarily engenders, puts every spiritual 
interest in peril. Not only are the devotees of wealth imperviona to all 
attacks made by the Gospel on heart and conscience, but Uie Church ii 
unnerved for the attack diat ought to be made. This secular spirit is 
eating out the piety of heart, and home, and church. The closet is for- 
saken ; the family dtar crmnbles. The Bible is no longer the book of 
the household. The daily papers, saturated vriUi worldliness, and reeking 
with vice and crime, and the weekly or monthly journal of literature and 
fashion, utterly Christless, if hot positively Infidel in its tendencies, form 
the reading of the family. Beyond this, if books are reached, they are 
)t to be frothy fictions, written to minister to sensationalism, and leaving 
te reader wiUi hot blood and prurient desires. Our children go from 
these almost godless homes to secular schools, from which every thmg 
moral and reli^ous is being almost diligently rooted ont, in obedience to 
the Atheistic demands ol a foreign population, who are not content to enjoy 
in this land the liberty which Christianity has given them, hnt se^ to 
establish in our country the same Atheistic principles that have already 
sapped the foundations of morals in Europe, and made France the helpless, 
pitiable spectacle she is to-day. And our churches are invaded by the 
same secular spirit. The simphoity and spirituality of the Church of 
Ood are sacriiiced to pride and fashion. The crashing thunders of tmth 
against all sin and wrong are exchanged for dulcet notes of rhetorical 
elegance, or the sky-rockets of a sensatioaal oratory. A false and hollow 
liberalism succeeds to the stern old bigotry that used to reign in. the pulpit. 
Very short prayers and ten minute sermons are the rage now. For tha 
rest, the house of God must be made a place of refined amusement, so ts 
to draw. Either delicious music or startling oratory must be had to draa. 
And when our children go from such homes into such schools, and from 
such schools into such churches, what sort of a generation are we training 
for the work of God ? I tremble when I think of it. I am no foe to re- 
finement or to oratory, and certainly no advocate of boorishness or of Ish- 
maehtish aggressiveness in the pulpit; hut I would a thousand times 
rather see our pulpits filled with Imiry Elijahs than with the most 
accomplished trimmers and slaves of the hour. 

It is this worldliness, so wide-spread and so insinuating, that more than 
anything else paralyzes our missionary efforts. We are so intoxicated 
with the spiritof the times that we can not be broi^ht to sympathize with 
a world that is rushing down to death. And we grow so selfish and 
amhiUous in the midst of our earthly prosperitfes, that we have no heart 
to give as we ought to give in the missionary work. There is ever as 
increasing selfishiiess attending our growth in wealth, which very few 
escape. We have less sympathy with the world, and more amioty for 
our own interests. And this operates in regard to our religions givingi 
as in all other things. We lose our sympathy with the world of mankind. 
We learn to sneer at foreign missions, qnd figure on it to ascertain how 
much it coats to convert a soul in Africa or in India. Nor does it stop 
there. We soon lose all interest in benevolent enteiTrise in our own 
land, outside of our own neighbourhood. Nothing can open our pnrs^ 
anless it is something in our own neighbourhood, for our ehurch, and 
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for the benefit of ow commimity. Nor will it stop there. For this 
mean selfishness is ordained to curse its possessor nntil it withers and 

blights every generous and noble impulse of his nature, and will eat him 
up at last with carking care and nervous fear lest even be himself shoald 
desire some benefit from his possessions and make some needless drain oa 
his own resonrces. " There is that scattereth and yet increaaetb ; and 
there is that withholdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth to poverty," 

When I look to-day on the gates that God has opened in Italy and 
Spain, and Austria and Mexico, that His people may enter in, and think 
of the demands for Bibles, and colporteurs', and preachers, to give the . 
bread and water of life to famiahing multitudes, and remember tbat we 
have not one man ofFeiing fctr the work, nor one dollar to give to such an 
one, were he to offer, I bow myself in the dnst for very shame. When I 
look at our ewn broad land, and listen to the cry coming up from all 
quarters, ft-om men of every country who have come hither for refuge and 
rest, and look at the millions of degraded freedmen ready to sink back 
into the lowest superstitions, and thmk how little we are doing for them, 
I begin to ask whether we believe what we preach. But when I look into 
our own State, and see the demands at our very doors, uid the openings 
that God has made for us, and see bow slow we are to enter, and 'how 
little there is of spontaneity in our benevolence, I am staggered at the 
spectacle, and know not what to say. 

If we had no higher motive than ordinary patriotism, it should inspire 
as to greater efforts than we are making. I have alluded to the secular 
characterof our public school education, and to the fact tbat it is becoming 
less and less moral and religions. It is to my mind clearly evident that 
such an education can never subserve the interests of the State, and that 
the Church must do for the State what the Stnte cannot do for itself — in- 
fuse into society the moral and spiritua] potencies which alone can conserve 
the interests of freedom, and impart the soul-culture, without which a 
merely intellectual education may be more of a curse than a blessiiig. 
To be continued. 



MY SUNDAY SCHOOL, 

I Au not the proprietor of a Sunday school ; nor am I the superinten- 
dent of one. I am not a teacher ; neither am I a scholar. I say my Sunday 
school because I only have seen it, and because it exists in that region of 
imagination to which I only have access. I purpose to describe it to the ' 
reader ; so far, at least, as shall enable him to see it (with the mental eye) 
not in its perfection and maturity, but as of recent organization and 
capable of considerable improvement. 

This purpose I can beat accomplish by bringing into view the old school, 
out of which my Sunday school is developed. Well, then, the reader will 
consider himself engaged in inspecting an ordinary third or fourth rate 
Sunday school, held in a fair sized room, under a chapel that seats some four 
hundred persona, to which a smaller rooni is attached. The scholars are 
about two hundred, and quite an average number are very young. There 
are some eight classes, and a considerable infant class in die smaller room. 
There ate fewer teachers than classes (speaking of regular and efficient 
teachers), and often classes are without teachers. Only members of the 
clinrch are permitted to fill tbatofiice. School hoars. are from ntn« till 
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half-paa ten and from tudf-pmt two till /our. The Maetii^^ are opened, k 
the usual nay, by prajrer and singing, and all classes and operations an 
carried on together daring the hours here specified. In the morning the 
elder scholars are taken into the chapel, where the; get tired of the se^ 
vice, while the younger are kept below till a quarter before twelve, amnsed 
and instructed by one or two of the teachers. One arternoon in the 
month ia set apart for recitation, when children repeat portions of Scrip- 
ture, Hymns, etc. Bewards, as Bibles and other books, are occasionalljr 
given. Much time and labour is devoted to teaching reading, a canBide^ 
able number of the scholars b%ing unable to read. ABC keeps constant 
place. Lesson boards, with words of two or three letters are in good 
demand. Other boards, supplied by the Society for the promotion of Scrip- 
lure Knowledge, have contributed to the enlightenment of the youthfol 
thinkers of the emaller room, such as — "The Gat has aoT a tail" — "I 
HAVB HOT GOT A TAIL," etc. I am not in love with these leasons, as I can- 
not doubt hat that the youngsters know perfectly well not only that pntB 
has a tail but also where to find it, as we should learn could their favour- 
ites of the feline tribe but publish their afflictions, consequent upon the 
irregular handling of their cordal appendages by many of these Sunday 
students of Natural History. Neither can I see any necessity to teach them 
that they, themselves, are without tails. They have, no doubt, discovered 
that much by contrasting themselves with their four-footed playmates. 
Had the lesson read — " Hdvan beings hevbb had tails," I might hsva 
supposed that the Scripture Knowledge Society, and the teachers who selected 
these cards from its stock, designed to seize the earliest moment to pre- 
occupy the infant mind againdt the errors of Darwinism. Bat, whatever 
the motive, the lesson boards were there, and bo the children were 
instructed. 

It was out of this school that my school arose. My school is under Uu 
management of a committee appointed by the church. The committet 
raises funds, forms classes, fixes times for meeting, selects class books, 
appoints teachers, and arranges for periodical and occaaional examinationB 
and recitations. An important feature in my school is that no class 
assembles more than once on the Sunday, and that each class is fixed for 
such time as the committee finds most convenient to the persons of whom 
it is composed. In this way a scholar can attend two or more classes, if 
time and inclination favour. Another advantage is, that scholars in the 
higher classes can also be teachers in those less advanced. In the old 
school I have known useful Bible classea broken ap by taking away those 
• who desired and needed to remain, in order to find teachers for the young 
children. And I have also known Bible classes established away from the 
chapel, partly to place those who formed them out of the reach of those 
who would have carried them off for teachers had their meeting been held 
in the chapel. 

Now as to classes. It must be understood that in my school yonng 
children who cannot read are not taaght reading. The Alphabet and all 
that immediately follows instruction therein is shut out entirely, being 
left to the day schools and School Boards under the regulations of our 
new national educational arrangements. But, though this is the case, the 
youngest children, excepting only such as require merely nursing and amnse- 
ment, are gladly received, whether they know letters or not. These yoong 
and tender plants form one class. In a larger school, upon the same plan, 
they would ^ke t^o or three classes, ^hli class embraces all wha ea^ 
not nad tb« Mew TMtaBWDt so m not to otetrnot ths unt higber dM 



were they placed therein. This Jint cIbsb coneists of some forty email 
boys and gtrla ; ib taught by one female teacher, aided by two young 
asaiatants, whoae daty is that of promoting order and attention. The 
time for meeting is three o'clock in the afternoon, and the place, the end 
gallery of the chapel, where the seats are so arranged as to give elevation 
to each row over that below U. The iuBtmction is so far upon the 
■imnltaneoas method, that the whole clasB repeats scriptnre lesBOfiB, in the 
most simple form, sentence by sentence after the teacher. Then a 
scripture nairative, adapted to the young, is recited, explained, and en- 
forced, followed by conaiderable questioning — the questioning iu the first 
instance being answered simultaneously and sabseqoently repeated and 
answered singly by those who stretch forth the hand as indicating ability to 
answer. Sucb of the children as are able to learn verses at home are 
encouraged so to do, and to repeat them before the class. Children's 
melodies enliven the proceedings. In opening the class the teacher im- 
plores the blessing snd help of God, and in closing it prays protection and 
blessing for the children during Iheir absence in the every-day scenes of 
this changing life. 

The Ksond and third classes are for Bible reading and study. They 
meet in the school room at the same hour. In the »«cond class the New 
Testament is read, a verse each, explanation being given by the teacher. 
After reading he questions the class, and questions are put by the class 
wliioh the teacher passes round for answers, or himself replies to, as deemed 
desirable. In the third class the reading is by paragraphs, that is of the 
chapter selected, by pre-arrangement, for reading, bearing upon a subject 
to be examined. After the reading each scholar is, in due order, invited 
to point to some other portion of Scripture bearing upon the topic under 
consideration. In both of these classes considerable attention is given to 
committing Scriptnre to memory, and at the periodical examinations not 
only whole chapters but aeveral chapters in euccession are repeated ; snd 
it may be, did time permit, that some would repeat an entire Gospel or 
one of the longer Epistles. 

Two classes meet on Lord's-day Morning at nine o'clock. They are 
not composed of children, but mainly of young persons ; some quite 
advanced in life attend them. It will be necessary, shortly, to change the 
bour of one of'them. as several who now only attend the one desire to join 
the other also. The one class restricts itself to the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, going through certain ret^lar courses of study, as indicated by 
suitable standard books (selected by the committee), gnided by a teacher 
who has well trodden the ground before. The leading popular objections 
of the Infidel schools are fairly considered, and the proper refutation 
supplied. Those who fully attend to the instruction imparted in this 
class will be able to enter Infidel halls and find 'themselves prepared to 
detect the follacies and refute the arguments of the professional opponents 
of our common faith. This cIsbs includes many members'of the church, 
most of its young members, and a good many young persons not members 
of any church, and a fair proportion of the sons and daughters of members. 
The other class has a rather wide range. It embraces the plan of salvation 
as revealed in the Bible. It has as a text book (not to be slavishly 
followed), " The Scheme of Kedemption," by Praidrnt Mdligan. All new 
members of the church are urged to take at least one course in this 
class. 

The only other class, at present, in operation consists of a few bretbreo 
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and two or three othere, who meet before bieakAut OQ Lord's^i^ morning 
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for the Btndy of Greek. Each class is opened by prayer. Seats are 
apportioned in the chapet on the Lord's-day monung for the members of 
the (unemoon Bible classes, and for snch of the elder of the first or infant 
class, as may be old enough to attend and whose parents desire theit 
presence. 

Snch, then, is my Snnda; school. Nodonbt it is open to improrement 
and enlargement. Bat I am persuaded that Simday schoots that move 
not in this direction will considerably waste their labonr and leave undone 
what they ought to do. The Sunday schools, generally, regret that after 
having taught the children they lose them just when they should be bound 
to the church. I .submit that my Sunday school supplies the missing 
Unk. DK. 



DESIGN IN NATURE.* 

" In demanding the right to regard man as the fourth kingdom of nature, 
I am aware that some may demur to the claim. No doubt he most take 
rank in the kingdom of the animals, by reason of bis identity with animals 
in all the vital functions. Disparaging things have been said of bis 
brain ; and Moleschott has remarked, I think, that all its finest things, 
-ore but modified phosphorus after all. 'No phosphorus, no thinking!' 
The slight projecUon on the outer mai^in of the ear has lately assumed 
portentous proportions. The possession of that precious relic, which has 
turned up saddenly like the tocket of the long lost child in a stimulating 
novel, proves onr kinship to the Simian race, from some balder specimens 
of which we are supposed to have descended, and gives us a place on an 
unsuspected family tree. But, after all that has been said by the 
naturatiata to teach us humility, there do remain some facts, which entitle 
man to a separate place, to one at least of which the modem school have 
given greater prominence than before. They are these. Man can control 
nature. He can read nature and understand it. He has a power of self- 
regulation, which we call conscience. And he can and does think moeb 
about God. 

As to the power of man to control nature, I prefer to employ the worde 
of Mr. Wallace, one of the first to put forward what is called ' the law of 
natural selection,' who will not be suspected of claiming any transcen- 
dental place or privilege for man. ' With a naked and unprotected body,' 
he says, man's intelligence ' gave him clothing against the varying 
inclemencies of the seasons. Though unable to competa with the deer in 
swiftness, or with the wild bull in strength, it has given him weapons where- 
with to capture and overcome boih. Though leas capable than most other 
animals of living on the herbs and the fruits which unaided natnre 
supplies, this wonderl'ul faculty taught him to govern and direct nature lo 
his own benefit, and to make her produce food for him when and where 
he pleased. From the moment when the first skin was used as a cover. 
ing, when the first rude spoar was formed to assist in the chase, the first 
seed sown or root planted, a grand revolution was effected in nature, n 
revolution which in all the previous ages of the world had had no parallel, 
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for a being had arisen who was no longer neceBsarily Hubjoct to ohai^ 
with the changing universe, a being who was, id some degree, snperior to 
nature, inaemnch as he knew how to control and regulate her action, and 
ooiild keep himself in harmony with her, not by a change in body, but by 
an advance in mind. Here, then, we see the true grandeur and dignity 
of man. Oa this view of his special attribntea vie may admit that even 
those who claim for him a position and an order, a claaa or a sub-kingdom 
1^ himself, have some reason on their side. He is indeed a being apart, 
rince he is not influenced by the great laws which irresistibly modify all 
Other organic beings. Nay, more, this victory which he has gained for 
himself gives him a directing influence over other existences. Man has 
not only escaped natural selection himself, bat he is actually able to take 
away some of that power from nature which before his appearance she 
nniversally exercised. We*ban anticipate the time when the earth will 
produce only cultivated plants and domestic animals ; when man's selec- 
tion shall hare supplanted natural selection ; and when the ocean will be 
the only domain in which that povrer can be exerted, which for countless 
cycles of ages ruled supreme over the earth.'* 

Thus eloquently and forcibly speaks Mr. Wallace ; and I do not stop 
now to criticise the exaggeration of language which treats the law of 
natural selection as supreme ruler of the earth. Let me say a few words 
next upon man's power to reflect on, and to understand natora. For thia 
was the second mark by which man was distinguished from the animal 
creation, with which ho has so much in common. 

Man alone is capable of an unselfish interest in the world around him ; 
that is, an interest that does not bear immediately on his bodily wants. 
How &r he has carried this interest, let modem science bear witness. 
The common feat of foretelling all the eclipses of sun and moon for a 
given year, is performed for our almanac yearly, without exciting surprise 
or gratitude. Yet it means that man can so follow the heavenly bodies 
in their path, for years and years to come, for all the years that are gone, 
that he can tell, without fear of error, on what day the cone of shadow 
thrown by the aun-lightsd earth into space, shall sweep over the face of 
the moon and blot out her light, completely or a little. But this is an 
old triumph, hardly worth quoting, but for its aptness to impress all kinds 
of minds. A clerk in one of our public offices, using only such leisure 
as office work allowed; has told us lately wonders about the composition 
of the sun ; and here in Loudon, armed with a little instrument (the 
spectroscope), this distinguished man has been able to ascertain that in 
yonder photosphere the same elements are found which the chemist seeks 
and flnds in the crust of oar little earth. What proofs can be more con- 
vincing of the fitness of man to play his part in the scene in which he is 
placed ? His senses axe adapted to the facts he is to observe ; his eye to 
light, his ear to sonorous vibrations, his touch to resistance and to weight. 
But the naked organ soon falls short of his wishes. And soon the micro- 
scope unfolds the beautiful forms of the Polycystiua shells, the minute fibril 
of the muscle, and the components of the blood of life. The telescope 
brings near the world of stars, and resolves the bright mist into clusters 
of distinct orbs. The balance weighs quantities of matter too small for 
the touch to appreciate. And lastly, the spectroscope takes the picture, 
so to speak, of chemical phenomena too distant to be realised by these 
means ; and so the composition of the heavenly bodies, about which the 
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tnoat sangnine observer twenty years ago would have admitted that irp 
should never know anything firmer than conjeclure, is already the snbjed 
of exact observation. * * * * * ♦ t 

The last mark of man, that distinguishes him from all animals is, that 
he believes in God. One half the human race at this moment profeai 
Bome creed in nhich God is the great first cause, the Creator and Gonr- 
nor of the world. Of the oiher hair, hardly any are quite without religion. 
'Obliged as I am,' says M. Quetiefages, in words which 1 have bad 
occasiuD to quote elsewhere, 'even by my education, to pass in review 
the races of men, I have sought for atheism in the lowest and in tlie 
highest, but nowhsrs have I met with it, except in an individual, or at 
most in some schiiol of men, more or less known, as we have seen in 
Europe in the last century, and as we see at the present day. Eveiywhen 
and always the masses of the people haveesoapedit.' Butformypreseitt 
argument it is not necessary to insist that a right belief in God prevaili. 
There is a belief in God, and it cannot have come from ezpeiienea or 
observation of visible facts. You may lower the position of man bj 
comparing bim to the apes, and by chemical analysis of his brain ; all the 
more wonderful ie it that a creature in such sorry case should pretend to 
hold communion with the divine. Uis feet are in the earthy ''^^Ji ^^ 
his head is lifted up towards heaven. Heir to a hnndr^ maJadies, thi 
sport of a hundred passions, holding on this life, so chequered in its 
complexion, but for a few days, this creature cries out of his trouble: 
■ God exists ; and he can see and hear me.' ^ 

Man, if I have proved my position, stands quite alone at the head of the 
kingdoms of nsture, alone in bis power of conirolling it, alone in bii 
appreciation of its beauty, alone in the self-govcrnmeat of conscience, tfaa 
first of alt the creatures of God, to pronounce the name of Him who had - 
made al! things, in a world which for ages had been blind to its Maker, 
and thankless because blind. 

Now it has become, and will probably continue to he, a question of thi 
deepest interest to mankind, how these four kingdoms came into being. 
And at present there is a tendency towards a theoi'y purely material and 
mechanical. It is so in Germany, the county of Buchner, Vogt, asd 
Moleschott ; it is so in France, where Comte and Llttre have writ^n ; it 
is BO here in England, where it is needless to quote distinguished iiamss. 
I purpose, in the remainder of this lecture, to attempt an interpretatim 
of the facts before us, quite different from this prevalent notion ; and also 
to show how vicious and how inadequate in a scientific point of view the 
system known as materialism appears to be. The time is all too short for 
such a purpose : but any address like this can only aim to scatter genu 
of thought, not to present a system. 

That the creation was gradoal appears alike &<}m the tM^connt of tb* 
Bible and from scientific observation. Matter and motion most ban 
existed before the ball of earth was formed ; and the pby^co-chemieal 
forces must have been iu full play when the first Uchjen clpthed the roclu, 
or the first plants were formed in the sea. The firsf appearance of lib 
on the globe was a mighty step in creation, and from this point the qae(- 
tion of design becomes a veiy urgent one. Observe : the plant world ii* 
new world, with a series of wonders all its own. There was nothing in tlia 
heat of the sun, nor in the earth's motion or magnetic currents, to give any 
promise or presage of the marvels of theforest. Supposing that we admit 
that these woie evolved by Uw, that is to say, that as » matter i)f h^ 
plants oaly appeared where Mrttin conditioni of Uf^t and btit ■" 
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Boistnre combiped to tkvoni tbem, nod that wherever these conditionB - 
mre combined the; never failed to appear. The qnestion nest arises 
wliether matter and force evolved them from their own inherent 
natare, or force and matter were created with ihe intention to produce 
them, 80 that the plant was intended and prepared then when the other 
forces. began to stir the formless void. Ib the plant world the accidental 
or necessary oatcome of the forces that nude the mineral world ? or most 
we say that it bears marks of design ? Here we must observe that it is a 
wider and richer world than that which preceded it : more fall by far 
of forms of beauty and grace, each of them suetained by a vascular system 
of irhieh the minargl world affords no parallel. You stand before Uie 
gnarled and twisted oak that rises out of the feathering ferns ; you never 
think that this giant of two centuries, endued with a certun power of 
Belf-protection against the storms of two hundred years, is an accidental 
prodnct. It is so grandly strong, so richly clothed with a myriad leaves, 
alike but yet in something difTerent each from each. The cattle count 
upon its friendly shade ; the fowls of the air make it their resting-place. 
This a result of certain motions in the universe and certain properties of 
matter, not designed at all, foreseen by no eye ? To no one would such 
ft thought naturally occur. The world, full in its first stage of marks of 
order and purpose, shows more of the same marks in its second and more 
complicated state. The change that has taken place is not towards 
coofoaion and exhaustion from untbreseen defects in mechanism, but a 
higher development. The mineral kingdom was wonderfnl ; that it 
ihoald be able to clothe itself with a mantle of venlue, and pass into 
soother kingdom much more complex, heightens the wonder. But then 
comes the further change, the pouring out ot animal life upon the globe. 
Was this too an inevitableconsequence of physical forces? All the animal 
creation teems vrith marks of purpose. Consider only some of the oon- 
trivances by which the fowls of the air are fitted for their peculiar life. 
Describing a nigbt of extreme coldness, the poet says : 

' The owl, for all hsr leBthera, U a-oold.' 
The warm covering of the bird must be portable as well as tvarm ; it 
weighs about an ounce and a half. But the covering of birds woald be 
useless to them if the showers to which they must be exposed were 
ibsorbed by the plumt^e, so that it became a heavy clinging mass. An 
oiij secretion makes it waterproof; we have all seen the dnck free itself 
by one shake from every trace of its recent bath. The heavy skeleton 
that befits pedestrian creatuxes, would disable the bird from flight: so It 
is provided with tubes of thin bone, surrounding s cavity filled with ur. 
Its pinions must be light as well as strong ; observe bow the light 
barbs of the feather have roughened edges so that they form one 
strong continuous surface, almost impervious to the air which they 
strike. The air in the bones of birds and in other cavities of the 
body, heated too by an inner warmth much greater than that of man, 
contributes something to their buoyancy. Their speed and endurance 
ue enormous. It is said that the swallow's flight is ninety miles an 
l^oor. One long stretch across the North Sea brings the sea-fowl from 
Norway to Flamborough Head ; they rest for a short time alter this flight, 
■iPd pass inland, not the worse fur their exploit. You may infer from the 
beak of a bird its habits and its food. The bill of a woodpecker is a 

Sioted tool, tipped with hardest horn, to break open the bark of the tree 
'. insecU. The fiat bill of the dnck has plates of horn at the,side ; an ex- 
cellent iiLStniment for stnuning off the water and retaining the food. The 
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blllof the snipe is long, and narrow, aod aenBitive, to pierce the marsh; 
ground, and feel arter its food. We might go on for hours mnltjpljinig 

snch instances, and from every part of the field of creation. 

Now, any mind in its natural state knows that iiv human works such 
adaptations could only proceed from contrivance, and is willing to regard 
these in the same way as proofs of design in creation. The physicist hai 
to tutor himself to a different view. All these things are evolntioas, 
under pressure of circumstances, of the original forces of creation. For 
example, out of certain birds tenanting marshy places, one has a some- 
what larger beak, and this gives him an advantage in piercing the groond 
for food ; and so his share of food is larger, and his strength and coon^ 
greater, and he has a freer choice of a mate ; and so the long beak gioira 
longer in the next generation, and the grandson's beak is longer, than the 
son's, from the same causes ; and thus the law works, until in course at 
time there stands confessed a new species — a perfect snipe. Is the 
scientific theory better in this case than the popular? It is not. It does , 
not account for the facts so well. But is not our belief that God made 
the fowl of the air with fitting instruments for a pecaliar life because He 
saw that it was good, and wished all portions of His varied earth to be the 
scene of the joy and energy of appropriate tenants, a mere hypothesis? 
The worship of God is universal, and exists without any explicit opinion 
that He is the Creator, the first Cause. Because you are able to conceive 
of Him, and are willing to accept Him as the Buler of your will and 
conscience, He must exist. Does this seem too rapid an assumption? 
Consider the alternative. If He exists not, the sound of worship has gone 
up from all lands in vain, and in vain have all good men consecrated 
their lives to an obedience to the law of duty. Were such deceit felt to 
be possible, a darkness that might be felt would settle upon our spudts, 
and the hands would indeed hang down, and the feeble knees be paralyzed, 
and a strict silence on all moral subjects become us best. But we muM 
see with such eyes as God has given us ; and scepticism about faith and 
conscience is perhaps as unprofitable as scepticism about touch and sight. 
God exists then, it is assured to us by the common faith of mankind, by 
the highest law within ourselves. And as He exists, to Him, and to no 
other, must we assign the place of Creator. There cannot be two Gods. 
I cannot give my cousciencn to one as its guide, and adore another for the ' 
wisdom of the universe. God exists then, His existence is not merely 
assumed in order to account for marks of design in nature. And we 
maintain that the easier supposition is also the truer. These marks of 
purpose are what they appear to be, tokens of the vrisdom of God. ' Thou 
hast made heaven, the heaven of heavens with all their host, the earth and 
all things that are therein, the sea and all that is therein, and thou 
preserves! them all.' Neh. ix. 6. 

If I were to venture to express in a few sentences the belief of a man of 
ordinary education upon this subject, I should say that God alone is and 
can be the first cause of this universe, the mover of its motion, the giver 
of its life. The wise purposes which shine forth for us in natare, were 
in the mind of God from the first act of creation. In saying that He haa 
wrought by laws, we do not detract from His power ; we seem rather to 
enhonce it to our minds in attributing to Him constancy as well as wiedooi- 
A law is not a restraint; it is a fixed manner of working. To sfty of a 
painter that he never produces any but fine works, does not affirm thatb* 
is less free than an inferior artist ; just because producing bad work is nO 
power or privilege but a defect. And so, when we admit that God works I^ 



law, and expect to find the same epectnun from the sun's rays, which we have 
once made with onr own prism, at every time and in every place where the 
aim's light shines, and so on, we do not narrow the power of the Great 
Ardficer, nnless it can be shown that caprice is a privilege ' and a good. 
The snbjeat of miracles is not here to be discnssed ; I will only ot»erve 
that they are presented to ua as parts of a great purpose for the gboA of 
man ; and that our Lord refused, when He was tempted, to work wonders 
out of wilftdness, or only to astonish. The extreme jealousy of scientific 
men, of admitting any allnsion to theology, in connection with the coarse 
of natore, proceeds from erroneons conceptions of God. Mr. Wallace 
whom I have already quoted with respect, is ready to admit that the 
Creator works In the beginning as the founder of the laws on which the 
world is to proceed ; but he is afraid of admitting that there has been 
continual interference and re-arrangement of details. But this eminent 
natoialist attributes to us a conception of the Most High which we do 
not hold, nay, which we energeticidly reject. If the laws were wise and 
good, whence would come the need of interference or re-arrangement ? 
Who are we that we should bid God speak once, and forbid Him twice 
to speak ? The laws of nature are God's laws, and God's laws are 'His 
utterance of Himself through the speech of nature. God is the same 
yesterday, to-day and for ever ; and so His laws remain the same. They 
are, if I may say so without irreverence, the veil and vesture over the form 
o( God, too bright in itself for us to look on ; they take their outline from 
Him who is beneath them. You may continue your researches in full 
confidence that the laws will stand sure, not because you have the slightest 
guarantee as a man of science that these laws will never be interfered with ; 
anch a guarantee you have on your own principles no right to ask. You 
are to observe that the facts are so ; that they shall eternally bo so is not 
for you, for that is all beyond experience. But the wisdom that made the 
laws needs not to revise its work, and erase and insert and amend its code. 
In the days of creation God saw Uiat it was good ; the eye that so 
approved it changes not. Until the purpose that nms, through tho ages 
is completed the laws will stand suve. But oaoh new kingdom of nature 
has introduced a change amounting to a revolution, which neither the 
theologian nor the naturalist regards as an interference or a caprice. 
When the principle of plant-life was introduced, the mineral world became 
the material on which the plant-life worked; it gathered into itself the 
lower elements, carbon, silica, nitrogen, and used them as means of its 
Own organic lifis. The plant partook of the nature of the class below it, 
vhilsfit dominated and used tbat class. This same took place when 
animal life was introduced. The beautiful plants became tiie material 
whereon the animal life worked, t^e food whereby it sustained itself. It 
WIS the same when man was added, in whom instinct is replaced by 
reason, and ethical action supervenes over action by impulse and appetite. 
Bach of these kingdoms has much iu common with that which is below it. 
The animal is in many respects a plant ; for the diatomaceous creatures 
one hardly knows in which kingdom to tind their place. The man is an 
animal in much, and perhaps his animal instincts play a larger part in 
the world's history aud iu his own development than we are wont to 
allow. But each higher step brings in something wholly new. ' An 
animal,' says Hegel, ' is n miracle for tho vegetable worid.' Each step 
is a revolution in one point of view ; but (hen the lower state prepared 
itaelf for the higher, prophesied, so to speak, of its coming, and the higher 
seated itself so easily on the throne prepared for it, that we do not wonder 



to find it tbei^. Yon ea]l it evolntion ; we call it « creative act. We Uiink 
that Ood exists, and if He acta anywhere it mnst be in Uiis, the nnivene 
of things. E£ Jvdt ra wayra ylyvtaffai is an old saying long before Christiatiitj. 
But yon and we may work by the same calcalaB and rnles^tf observation. 
The facts are the same, the interpretation of what is behind Uram is 
.different. Nor need we deny that the principle of which Mr. Wallace 
spoke as ' supreme in the world/ has its truth and its use in explaining 
ue ftictg of creation. It never raised an inert mineral mass into a vegetable 
organism ; it never raised a plant into an animal. It nerer raised an ^ 
into a man. No facts have yet been produced that go to prove any soeh 
leaps, and if our Ic^c is to be improved in anything by the light of expe- 
rience, it is in this, that facts shonld be recorded and generalised, bat not 
£nt that climatic conditions, and the straggles for life, have 
i species, and worked ont new varieties, or new species, we may 
fearlessly admit ; it is one more proof, perhaps, that the world ia a meet 
school and training ground for the creatures placed in it for discipline. 
But a law ia not a god ;. it never ruled supreme; never was other ihn 
one precept out of many in the Divine code of the world." 
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Of the large ability of Mr. Darwin there can be no doubt; not 3x> 
we call in question hia honesty. Still he is not trustworthy, and those 
who follow him without considerable caution will often find themselves in 
error. His last book serves to reveal hia former mistakes and reverses 
hia judgement to an extent which justifies withdrawal of confidbace in his 
conclusioiis. Then, too, he admits to having no very great dread of " false 
views." Hia words are r " False views, if supported by some evidence, do 
little harm, because every one takes pleasure in proving their falseneas." 
Now, to this we take considerable esception. Certainly, false views sup- 
ported by »onu evidenM are more dangerous than false viewa altogether 
unsupported by evidence. It is the show of evidence, or the supposed 
evidence that supplies the element of danger. Nor is it true that " every 
one takes pleasure in proving their falsehood." There are mativ persons . 
who want to throw oflt the claims of Christianity, because they incon- 
veniently restrain those who would gladly welcome the " some evidence," 
which consists of Mr. Darwin's surmises, and hold it with the firmest 
grasp, because it serveS' aa an excuse for disregarding the Bible 
requirements. Of course, this admission on the part of Mr. Darwin most 
prepare us to expect that he is not over particular as to holding hack cmde 
and erroneous views, and what we are thus led to expect we certainly 
find. 

These remarks are given for the purpose of calling attention to ■ 
discriminating notice of Mr. Darwin's work, just published in the lisi 
issue of the Quarterly Review, from which we give the following : — 

. " Mr, D«rwin'a, mpplementing and oompUting, u it does, his Mrlier tmUtfiatioM 
olftrs a, good opportunity fop reviewing hia whole position. Wb thail thtw ba batter «blt 
to Mtimata the value of his conTictions regarding the apeoial aubjeot of Ui pp<a»' 
inquiry. Wa shall first call attention to hia aarlier atatameati, in order that we mayM* 
whether ha has modiSed bis view*, and if so, how far and with what 'resulta. If h* hM 
even by his own showing and admission, been over<haity and sariouslr niitatsa 
previonsl;, we muat be the more careful bow we commit onrselvet to bis gmdanoe DO*. 



W« ahill eDdMTonr to ihow tlut Hr. Dkrwio't «oiiiictioiM hftve undergoDO grave 
modiflcttloni, and thkt the oj^nioiu Bdopted by him now are qiiit* diatinot from, tai 
mn iDbreniTe of, the Tiewi he origin&U; pot forth, ^e auignment of the law of 
■nitiinl Mileotion' to t, tnbordinate poaition ii Tirtuall; an Bbendoument of the Danriiiiaa 
Oieoiy) for the one diatingniihing featun of that theory wei the atl-infflciencr of 

' nUar^ Mlection.' We find eren in the third edition of hi* 

' Origin of Speoiei ' the following pauagee : — ' Natural leleotion can act only bj taking 
idraDtige of ilight aniUMMiTe rariatioua ; the oui never take a leap, but moat advanoe 
by ahort and alow ite[^.* — (p. 214.) Aiab, he aays — ' If it oould be demonatrated that 
any complex organ eiiated which could not poMlblr hare been formed by niuneronl 
■DooetaiTe alight modiAcationa, mj theory would ahaofately break down. But I can And 
out DO iOch caae.' — (p. 208.) He adds — 'Brery detail of atructnra in erery liTing 
craatnrs (making eome little allowanoe for the direct action of pbyaical condiciottt) may 
be Tiewed, either ai haiina b<wn of epecial u*e to aome anoeatral form, directly, or 
indireotly through the oomplex lawa of powUi t ' and ' If II conld be proTad that any 
part of the itrttctQi* of an* one apeciea h«d been formed t6r the eicIuHTs good of 
another apeciea it would annuiilate my theory, for aueh could not have been produced 
through natural aeleetioD.' — (p. 220). It ia ^oat impoaaible for Mr. Darwin to hare 
uied worda by which more thorooghly to atake the whole of hia theory on the non-eiia- 
tence or non-actioD of oauaea of any momeot other than natural adection. For why 
•kanld eiuih a phenomenon ' annihilate hia theorr f ' Becauie the very eaaence of 
hii theory, sa anginally atatod, ia to recogniae only tne oonaerration of minute vanationi 
dueotly beneficial to the creature presenting them, by enabling it to obtain food, eacape 
anmusa, and propagate ita kind. But onoe more, he aays — < We have aeen that apeciea 
at any oue period are not definitely linked together by a ronltitnde of intermediate 
padatiDDi, partly becauae the proceaa of natural aelection will alwaya be very alow, and 
wiilaot, at any one'tim^ only on a few forma, and partly becaoaa the reij proceaa of 
natural selection almoat impllea the continual supplanting and extinction of precedtne 
and intermediate gradations.'— (p. 223.) 

Such are M>. Darwin'a earlier statementa. At preaent we read aa followa ; — ' I now 
admit, alter reading the eaaay by N&geli on plants, and the remark* by variona anthort 
^th reepect to animal*, more eapecdally thoee recently made by profeator Broca,- 
uaC in the enrlier edition* of my " Origin of Bpeoiea " I probably attributed too mnoh 
to the aetion of natural aelection or the aurnril of the flttett. ... I had 

not, formerly, auffitnently conaidered the existence of many atmctnrea which appear to 
b^ u &r as we can judge, neither beneBcial nor iniurioua ; and this I believe to be one 
ofthegrealeet overaightaas yet detected in my work.' — ('Deaoent of Man,' vol. i., p. 162.) 
A aEiU more remarkable admiaaion is that in which he saye, after referring to the action 
of both natural and aexuat aelection — ' An unexplained residuum of change, perhaps a 
{*>ge one, must belefl to the assumed sctionof thoae vaiiuiii'ii agatKlet wbicb ocaaaioaaUy 
udnoe strongly oiarked and abrupt deriationa of strueture in our domestic productions? 
~{*ol i., p. I6i.) But perhaps the most glaring coutradiotioo is presented by the 
following passage : — * 'So doubt man, as well aa every other animal, presents structures 
"hich, aa hr a* we can judge witli our little knowledge, are not now of any servioe to 
l^, nor have been so during any former period of hi* existenoe, either in relation to his 
ganeral condition! of life or of one eex to the other. Soch struotnres cannot be accounted 
'"^ hv any form of selection, or by the inherited efi'ects of the U!e and diauae of part*. 
We know, however, that many atrange and strongly marked paouliaritiea of structure 
^^Miiooally appear in onr domestioaCed productions, and if the nuknown oauaea which 
P">duce them were to act more uniformly they would probably become oommon to all 
the individuals of (he speoies.'— (voL ii,, p. S87-) 

Ur. Darwin, indeed, seems now to admit the existenoe of internal innate power*, for 
be goei on to aay — ' We may hope hereafter to onderatand aomething about the causea 
ef such ocoasional modifications, especially through the study of monstrositie*. 
■ _ • .In the greater number of caaea we can ooly uy that the cause of each 

•liglit variation and of eaoh moiiitroaitT lies much more >i> tht nafnra or coiutUmtian of 
^ ^aiatm than in the nature of the surrounding conditions { though new and changed 
conditions Certainly play an important part in eiciling organio ctianges of alt kinda.' 
Alio, in a note (yii. i., p. 223) he spMks of ' inindental reaulta of certain unknown 
difkrencea in the constitution of the reprodnotive system.* Thus, then, it is admitted by 
P<u author that we may have ' abrupt strongly marked changes, neither beneficial nor 
injurious ' to the creatures poaseasing them, produced by ' unknown agencies ' lying deep 
ui the ' nature or constitution of the organism,' and which if acting uniformly would 
' probably * modify eimilarly ' all the individuate of a speoiet.' If this la not aa abandon- 
"*>>t of ' artttiil Mkotion ' It wooU te dlAndt to lelcrt ttnu num <«laDlated to «si^ 
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it. Bat Mr. Darwin'* adniinjoni of error do not stop bore. In the fifth edition of hii 
' Orifio of SpecieB ' { p. 104) he bbjb — ' Until reading an able and valnibte articla io the 
North BrituA Seview (186T), 1 did not nppreeiftte hov rarelj eingle TBriationi, 
whether alight or BtrODgly Dwrked, conlil be perpetuated.' Again, he was fonnetlj 
'i^iclined to la; much itrees on the principle of protection, bb arconnting for tbelni 
bright colours of female birds ' — (' Deecent of Man,' toI. ii., p. 198) ; but now he speiki 
BB if the correctneaa of his old coDception of Buch colours beine dae to proteetion wH 
Tinlikelj. ' Is it probable,' he asks, ' that the head of the female chaffincb, the crimBon 
on the breast of the female bullSocb, the green of tho female chaffinch, the crest of the 
female goldeD-creBt«d wren, have been aU rendered less bright bj the bIow prooeaa of 
seleetion for the s^e of protection ? I cannot think to.' — (toI. ii., p. 176,) Once more, 
Mr. Darwin ebowa ub (toI. i., p. 1S&) bow he has been OTer-baaty in attribnting ths 
detelopment of certain stnictureB to reversion. He reraarka — 'In my "Variationi rf 
AnimalB under Domestication" (vol. ii., p. 67), I attributed the not veiy rare cases of 
Bupemumerar^ mamma in women to reveraion. Bat FrofesBor Prefer Btatea that fnonaia 
erratic^ have been known (o occur in other Bituationa, even in the back ; so that the 
force of my argument is greatly weakened, or perhaps quite deftrojed.' Finally, we 
have a postacript at the beginning of the second volume of^lbe ' Desoent of Man,' which 
eontiuns an avowal more remarkable tbaa even the passages already cited. He therem 
daclarcB — ' I have fallen into a eerious and unfortunate error, in relation to the seiiul 
differenoes of animals, in attempting to expl^n wbat seemed to me a aingolar coincidenoe 
in the late period of life at which the neccBsary variatians have arisen in many cases, anl 
th6 late period at which sexual selection acta. The explanation given ia wholly erroneoni, 
as I have discovered by working out an illustration in fieurel.' 

While willingly paying a just tribute of esteem to the candour which dictated theae 
several admiBsions, it would be idle to disBemble, and disingennous not to declare, iia 
amount of distrust with which Buch repeated over-hasty concluBiona and erroneMifl 
calculations inspire us. When their author comes before ub anew, as be now doea, with 
opinions and conclusione still more startling, and calculated in a yet greater degree to 
distorb convictioUB reposing upon the general consent of the magorily of oaltivated minds, 
we may well pause boTore we trust ourselves unreservedly to b guidance which thuB again 
and again declares its own reiterated faUibility. Mr. Darwin's conclnsions may E» 
correct, but we feel we have now indeed a, right to demand that they shaU be proved 
before we assent to them ; and that eince what Mr. Darwin before declared ' mutt li' 
he now admits not' only to he unneoesBary but untrue, we may justly regard with extiraw 
distrust the nnmeraus statements and calculatioos which, in the ' Desoent of Man,' sie 
avowedly recommended by a mens ' mag be.' This is the more necesaary, as the author, 
starting at first with an avowed hypothesis, constantly asserts it as an nndonbted &^ 
and daimB for it, somewhat in the apiiit of a theologian, that it should be received as tn 
article of faith. Thus the formidable objection to Mr. Darwin's theory, that the gnst 
break in the organic chain between man and his nearest allies, which cannot be bridged 
over by any extinct or living species, is auBwered simply by an appeal to ' a ielief in the 
generi principles of evolution ' (vol. i., p. 200), or by a confident atatement that ' we 
have enery reajoa to (tZiarie tHat breaks in the aeries are simply the result of many fbnna 
having became extinct.'— (vol, i., p. 1S7,) So, in hke mamier, we are assured that ' tha 
early progenitors of man Were, na dotibt, once covered with hair, both seiea haviif 
beards i their ears were pointed and capable of movement ; and their bodies wen 
provided with a tail, having the proper muscles,' — (vol, i., p. 206.) And, flnaJly, we tit 
told, with a dogmatism little worthy of a philoBopher, that ' unUn we leilfully dote Mr 
*yea, we must recognise our parentt^e.' — (vol. i,, p, 213.) . ■ .^ . 

We may now sum up our judgment of Mr. Darwin's work on the ' Descent of Man' 
— of its execution ana tendency, of what it fails to accomplish, and of what it bsa 
snccessftilly attained. 

Although the style of the work is, as we have already said, faadnaling, neverthels*, 
we think that the author is somewhat encumbered with the mnltitnde of hia facts, whiiJi, 
at times, he seems hardly able to group and handle bo effeotively as misht be ezpeotid 
from his efiecial talent. Nor does he appear to have maturely reQected over the data 
he has so industrioualy collected. Moreover, we are surpriaed to find so accuiate tn 
observer receiving as facts so many atatementa of s very questionable nature as we have 
ttlrsBdy pointed out, and frequently on second-hand authority. The reasoning, also, ■■ 
inconclusive, the author having allowod hiraaelf oonBtontlj to be carried awaybjtis 
warmth and fertility of hia imagination. In fact, Mr. Darwin'a power of reaaoning seeml 
to be in aninverseratio to his powers of obscrvaticn. He nowstrangely eioggeratee tl» 
action of ' sexual selection,' as previously he exaggerated the effects of the ' Burrival of 
the fittest.' On the whole, we are convinced that by (he present work the sanH cf 
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'nitimluleotion' bu been rathninjiued than promoted; andire eoufesi to a feeling of 
Dnrpriu that the case put bsfbie lu ia not atrODKer, ainoe WB bad anticipated tbc pra- 
dniitiaD of far more telUng and aignificant detaila from Mr. Darwin'B biological treasnre- 

A great part of the work maj be dismiaaed, aa beside the point — ae a mere elaborate 
Bud proAiie itatement of the obTiouB (act, nhich no one deniea, tbat man ie an animal, 
and haa all the eeaentjal propertiea of a biehly-organized one. AJong with tbia tnitb, 
howerer, we Snd the aaBumption that he la no more than an anim^ — an aaeumptian 
wbieh ia nBcesaarily implied in Mr. Darwin's diBtinct aseertioD that there ia no difference 
oCldiid, bat merely one of degree, between man's mentid faculties and tboae of brutea. 

We bavt endeavoured to abow that this ia dietincbl; untrue. We maintain that 
while tijere ii no need to abaudon tbe recaiTed position tbat man ia truly an animal, he 
ii jet, Cbe only rational one lisav}» to ub, and tbat his rationality conatitntee a 
fuuiamentBl distinclian — one of ktiKl and not of degree. The eitimate we haTS formed 
af man'a poeitian differa, therefore, most widely from that of Mr. Darwin. 

Hr. Darwin'a remarks, before referred to, oonoeming the difference between tbe 
iutinoto of the coccua (or aoale insect) and thoae of the ant — and the bearing of that 
dilbrence on theii zoologioal poaidon (aa both membera of the elaea inaeota) aad on that 
of man — exhibit truly bia miaapprehenaion aa to the trUe aigniQcHnce of man'a mental 
powen. For, in tbe flrit place, zoological olusifloation is morphological. That ia to 
Mf it ia a claniGcation baaed upon form and atruobure — upon the number and ahape of 
w aereral parte of animal a, and not upon what thoae parte do, tbe conaideration of 
which belong* to pbisiology. Thia being; the caae we not only may, but ihoald, in tbe 
Geld of zool^y neglect all questiona of diTarsibiea of instinct or mental power, equally 
witherery ower power, aa ia eridenced by the location of tbe bat and tbe.porpoiee in tbe 
■una clau, msmsiBUa, and the parrot and tbe tortoiao in the larger group, aauropaida. 

tiooking, therefore, at man with regard to hia bodily atructure, we not only may, but 
ihouli reckon him aa a member of the claaa mammaHa, and even (we belieie) conaider 
kim aa tbe repreaentatiTe of a mere family of tbe first order of that clasa. But aU men 
ire not aoologiats ; and even aoologista must, oataide their science, consider man in hia 
totality, and not merely from the point of riew of anatomy. 

I^ then, we are right in our confident asaertion tbat man's mental faculties are difierent 
m Iciitd from thoBe of brutes, and if he is, aa we maintain, tbe only rational animal j 
then, is man, as a whole, to be spoken of by preference from the point of view of bis 
■niinalitj, or from the point of riew of bis rationalityp Surely, from tbe latter, and if 
w, we most oonaider not structure, but action. 

Now Ur. Darwin seemi to concede that a difference in kind tnould justify tbe placing 
of man in a distinct kingdom, ('Descent of Man, toI. L, p. 1S6), inasmuch aa be saya a 
difference in degree doe* not so Justify ; and we have no hedtation in affirming (with Mr. 
Darwin) that between the instinctive powers of the coccua and tbe ant there it but a 
diH^rence of decree, and th<it, therefore, they do belong to tbe seme kingdom ; but we 
coDtend it ia quite otherwiae with man. Mr. Darwin, douhtleea, adnsita that all the won- 
doM action* of ants are mere modifications of inatinot. But if it were not so — if tbe 
piraning of tunnels beneath rirers, &c., were evidences of their poaseaeion of reaaon, then^ 
far from agreeing with Ur. Darwin we should aay that ants, also, are rationeJ animals, and 
that, wliile considered from the anatomical atand-point they would be inaecta, from that of 
tbair ratisnality they would rank together with man in a kingdom apart of ' rational 
soimala.' BetJly, however, there is no tittle of evidence tbat anti posseas the reflective 
Mlf-DOusoious, delibarata faculty ; while tbe perfection of their inatinctB ia a powerfiil 
■rgoment againat ihe need of attributing a rudiment of rationality to any brute whatever. 

We aeem, then, to have TSx. Darwin ou our side when we affirm (hat animal* posaeBsed 
of mental bciUtiea, diatinct in kind, should be placed in a kingdom apart. JuaA man 
pCBseaie* aucb a distdnction. 

Is this, however, all tbat con be add for the dignity of bia position 7 Is he merely one 
diiiaion of the visible nniveise, coordinate with the animal, vegetable, and mmerol 
kingdoms? 

n would be BO if ha were intelligent and no more. If he could obaerre the facts of 
Ua own existence, inveetisate the co-eiiatences and aucceaaion of phenomena, hut all the 
time remain like tbe other parts of the visible universe, a mere floating unit in the 
stream of time, incapable of one act of free self-determination, or one vomntory moral 
sniiration after Bu ideal of absolute goodneas. Thia, however, is far from being tbe coae. 
lUQ is not merely an intellectual animal, but he is, also, a free moral agent, and, as aucb 
—and with the infinite futuru such freedom opens out before him— differs from all the 
lett of tlie visible universe, by a distinction so profound tbat none of those wMcb 
Hparate other visible beings is comparable with it. Tbe gulf which lies between hii 
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beb)t, u a irhole, and that of tlw higbett brote, nurki off, yaaOy, more dun a men 
kingaom of mataiial belngi) and man, eo eoiuidered, differ* far more from an eUphaBt 
or a gorilla than do thow from the dnit of the earth on irhioh the; tread. 

Tbiu, then, in our jodgment, the author of the ' Descent of Uan ' has utterlj failed 
in the only piui of hie vork irbioh ii reallj importanL Ur. Darwin'a errore are bmoIj 
due to a radiciU; bUe liietaphyncal tjatem in which he Henu (like so man; oAtf 
phfiiciiti) to have beoome entangled. Without a aoond philoeophical buiii, lloweT«l^, 
no iatiefadoiy icientiflo auperetnioture can erer be reared ) and if Hr. Dorwiu'a Man 
■hould lead to an inomee of phUoeophio ooltnre on the pan of phjiiciite, we dmj 
therein find lome conwlation for the injnrioua effecte which hit woit li likelj to prodnM 
on too man; of our half-eduMted claiaei. We unMrel; tnut Mr. Darwin may jet Uf* 
to furnish ui with knother work, wUoh, while enriching phjiiea) iciene*, ehall not, witt 
needleea oppoiition, aet at noi^ht the flrit prindplee of both philosophy and reli^on." 
To those who desire more on this mteresling topic we commena tlw 
Quarto^ BmUw- 



Tamils ^om. 

CHABITY AT HOME. 



" Ceabiti b^ioB at home." Do 
yon know what is the meanii^ of 
that well-worn sent«nce? Yon nee 
it too frequeDtljr as an ezcnse for 
parsimony. Yoa are asked for a 
oontribntion towards the relief of the 
starving French peasants, or to the 
estribliehment of a Bcbool for the 
poor. "No," Bay yoo, "that will 
not do with me; I have my own 
house to look to. ' Charity begioB 
at home.'" So it does. Chftrity 
for home; alms-giving for abroad- 
A ctiarily boy is by no means ao 
deaigoated in the tme sense ; he is 
an alms-boy publicly educated, as all 
our children will probably be in a 
hundred years ; but certainly, in his 
yellow leggini^ and muffin cap, he is 
not a child of affection. Charity, 
earitai, as we have often explained, 
is qmte another thing. It moans 
dear, sweet, kind and soft-hearted 
a£Fection, deamess, sweetness in life. 
Chaucer uses it in the right way — 

*■ Snt te ipakei tf h*r cwdmn, 
tha waf SD cfasntkbLfl utd sv pitnu, 
Sba vsUe wipa ittbu ilu •» ■ B«u 
CniUs in * tnppe. It U wen did or Miidd*." 

But in a few hundred years the word 
changed its significance ; and wo 
now see it used, in Murphy's Life 
of Johnson, in the sense which, to 
some ears, is odious. " Mr. Samnel 
Johnson (author of London, a satire, 
and Mm* poetical pieces).'' ■*7* 



Lord Gower, "is a native of thii 
county, and mach reBpeeted by some 
gentlemea who are trustees of a 
chartty-scbool," Dear, sweetcharity! 
How we modems have transfonned 
her 1 To think that she should hire 
anything to dO with those pinched- 
blue, cold, serge-gowned, while-cap]^ 
charity girlq ! 

However, here it is hefiire ni, 
vrritten as plitiiily as ever it was, « 
law, though not understood; ^ 
essence of wisdom, though passed 
by ; obliterated by age and ignoraiii% 
just as the names on the tombs in 
the church yard are allowed tobt 
covered with mosses and lichens, u>d 
hour by hour and day by day ilu 
encroa^ing hands of Time sod 
Nature are allowed toveitonrfrailtlei, 
onr follies, our virloes — if we have 
any — and our names. 

CaiBlTI BBUINS AT ROUB. 

The true meaning of that mys^ 
line is that you, our readers of all 
ages and both Sexes, should do til 
you can to make your homes bappj ; 
it is there you should show year 
kindness good-hnmonr, your fun sad 
cleverness. There it is that yoa 
should play the fine gentleman tad 
be donbly polite, there where yen 
are eesn only by your own kith and 
kin. Chrii.SUiii. 
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A COMMON MISTAKE. 



Uaht ft man seems to regard the 
liatuehotd duties of the wife aa not 
to be compared for a moment with 
those which engross his attention. 
Eeespects. if buBiness has perplexed 
or made him anxioas, to have his 
wife's sympathy when he comes 
home at night, but never imagines 
that daring the day anything could 
have occurred to trouble that wife. 
He returns from his workshop or 
counting-room soured, perhaps, by 
some bad bargain, annoyed by a 
Stupid workman or unreasonable em- 
ployer,»morose from some ill-spoken 
word, and expects to be received with 
smiles ; it matters not how surly 
may he hit looks, his wife must be, 
in countenance, in word, all sweet- 
ness and amiability. He mtiy have 
ao pleasant word, may take hisplnce 
moodily at the table, but h>s wife's 
words must be afCecIionate, and bis 
wife's looks full only of gladness. 
What, he thinks, has she to trouble 
her? And this when the poor wife 
has, through a long and weary day, 
been toiling with family work and 
vexations care till her head is aching, 
and foot, and hand, and heart are 
■ore with the worry. The tea is dis- 
patched silently, very likely with 
sombre complaints over the trials he 
has had during the day, or the bad- 
ness of the times; and then the 
evening paper is taken in hand and 
pored over until the .very advertise- 
ments are devoured, or the reader's 
face is bowed upon the Rumpled 



page in sleep. Or, if he be not 
weary enough for that, he seizes his 
hat and rushes for the reading 
room, or, more probably, for Uie 
lounging place where such aa be 
do congregate ; there he lingers 
till the noise of the closing shutters 
warns him to leave. He goes ,home 
at last, because he can go nowhere 
else. Meanwhile the wife has, with 
a heavy heart and tired step, got the 
little ones into bed, and, aa best she 
could, has worn away the long hours 
of the evening in silence and lone- 

Should a thought of hia selfisfaueas 
or injustice cross the mind of the 
husband, he responds with ready 
self-complacency, " I require relaxa- 
tion, and must see my friends." The 
Ight is witness of the same or 
greater lack of sympathy. Perhaps 
the baby is not well, and is restless. 
But that is not his business. It mat- 
ters not that the poor pale wife has 
had the child in her arms through 
the long day — a day's work with a 
sick babe, one of the weariest Of 
mortal toils — ^he must not be dis- 
turbed. I have known such a hue- 
band provide a distant sleepily; 
apartment that he might not be dis- 
turbed, and tie snoring in leaden 
unconsciousness while a frail wife, 
with swollen eyes, and limbs that 
almost refused to obey an iron will, 
was walking to and fro with his 
child. 



WHERE WAS LITTLE HAHRY? 



" On-b winter evening I called 
upon a friend, aud being shown into 
a brilliantly-lighted and well fur- 
nished apartment, found her absorb- 
ed in the contents of a new and 
ninable work. After some conver- 
sation I inquired for "little Harry,'" 
her only child, a beautiful boy of 
ten. She confessed that he had 



slipped away unnoticed, and the 
nurse was summoned to inquire for 
him. Still he was not to be found. 
Surprised at the little anxiety she 
betrayed, I soon withdrew. Where 
was he? Passing a crowd of boys 
at the comer of the street, I was 
shocked with the oaths that came 
from a little fellow whose ruA dreu 



though sadlj soiled, contrasted 
strangely with that of most of his 
oomrwiel ; as he turned his head to 
the gBB light, I saw it was ' little 
Harry.' 

H«re was the child for whom 
every earthly advanti^e was in store, 



poisoning the impnlses of his hesrt 
at a fountain deadly corrupt, through 
the neglect of a mother, and she a 
professing Christian. 

Christian parents, where are yoor 
children at night?" 



THE MAN OF SORROWS. 

There ie no beauty in His marred ttce. 
To court the TaTour of the fleahl; mind ; 
The lines of Borrow o'er iU surface trace 
The iodei of a lieart aupremely kind, 
Tet onuhed and broken, baMd and ma][gned. 
No stalwart erace is moulded in His form. 
Hi* mBnhi>i>d, all too loon, ii stamped wiUi age t 
He bears the marks of conflict and of storm. 
While friend and brother, BimplotOD and nge^ 
Forsake Him in His lonely pilgrimage. 
The foxes bavs their holes, the bird its nest. 
Where thej may sheller when the tempests lise; 
£ut nowhere can He claim a place of rest — 
A homeless wanderer, whom men despise— 
The men for whom His Father doth chastise. 
Ho rest for Him, f ill— CalTHry's height attained — 
He hangs — a curse, for an accursed race ; 
Until Ood's perfect law hss been maintained. 
Has been endured the hiding of Hia face— 
33>e cloud, before the sunshine of His grace. 
But here He rests. Qolgotba yieldeth peace. 
The place of skulls s<nds forth the rictor'i cry. 
Besponding earthquakes give the dead release. 
And solemo thunders witness from the sky, 
That Jesus is the Son of Qod Most High. 
" 'TIS finished " now. Gethsemuie'a dork honr. 
He never more in aiigoish shall repeat ; 
The blood-sweat never from His reins shall pour, 
Nor traitur-kisB the Master erer greet ; 
His work is done — His mission ia complete. 
The crown of thorns, that pierced His noble brow, 
The robe of purple, donned by human scom ; 
Hare yielded to the crown of glory now. 
And robes of regal brightness, that ^om 
The form of Him — to neareoty luu^bip bom. 
O Man of Sorrows ! Prince of Life and Peace I 
Now Loreliest 1 Highest I we our tribute bring. 
To flow in love our hearte would never ceate ; 
Nor rest our lips Thy glorious praise to sing, 
And orge mankind to own Thee Lord and King. 



Jitttnijnitt of Ofteiiiih^, &4 

N>W01BTU-OS-Ttkb.— We bare for the j E. Brans. The oluirch has recently paiM^ 
last nine weeks been favoured with the I through a very heavy ordeal, whtMl trid 
preMUCC of our much esteemed brother, | us so sererely that out ecnatgt dnMf' 
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tad leemed almoBt rcadj to fail wadrr it ; 
knt tfae Tuit of Bra. E. was oxceedinglj 
epportunei and l-eodsd grestlj to itiviigtbeii 
■Dd conSmi na. Too muoh oanacaivtij be 

and of his Tsluable eerricci, lie has gained a 
place in ertirj hoait. Ei« judicions oounsel, 
gentli admonitioDS, and truly ohri*Uan 
teaching, have done much to build ub up 
in the faith we love, and to unite us more 
doulj to each other in the one great bond 
of union. The time be haa been wiLh ua 
haa indeed been a aeaaon of rerivisg and 
nfreahing to our wear; aouls, a time to be 
long remembered by aa. Notwithatuiding 
the rarioua tliioge which have ronepired 
againit our gaining a large audience at tba 
Sanaching aerricea, liia labonr has been 
bleeied to the aalTation of bouIb. The 
figantic Blrike of the engineer! is uuiTersal 
in (he district, and ita influence ia rer; 
deprea^iDg. The amall'poz haa been rife 
in this and neighbouring towna, and the 
•nmmer nighta are unfaTourable to gaining 
ao audience ; atill our number of Learera 
ainoe be came hoa more than trebled iMelf 
8ii hare been added to oar fellowahip, 
three b; immeraion and three formerlj 
immereed. A great intereat haa been el- 
ated in the minds of hia hearera. We are 
antioIpaliDg more additiong and feel confi- 
dent that if he could have remnincd longer 
large reeulta would follow. We feel that 
tlie Meaner ia in our midst, guiding our 
knoible efibrta and bleaaing them. O that 
Be maj abide with uB to our journey's end, 
milil we reach our Father's bouae on high. 
We hope and plead tiiat ibia important and 
populoua district will meet with considera- 
tion by the brethren wbo aeaemble at the 
annual gathering. It would be sad indeed, 
if when the hanest is ripe it abould not 
be gathered for want of competent labour- 
era, sad, knowing that the desire of the 
aaints is for the extension of Messiab'a 
kingdom and tlie aalTstion of precious 
Boula, we are hopeful that when the time 
■niTes our plea will be remembered by 
Iham. B.H. 

BpiTTAL. — Since our laat report of the 
work here, two hare been immeraed into 
the Satiour'B death, who are now walking in 
iBwneas of life. Another wboae mind was 
anlightened while Bro. EranB wob with us, ie 
now ready to put on Christ in His own 
appranled mj. We are glad to report our 
mcetingB contiuue well attendod. We 
We been left to oor»el™s for ocBrlj two 
inonlhs,and the intereat haa never slai^en. 
ad. How Bveet and refreabing it ia to 
nieet accordiog to the ancient order, to 
atriie le be conjonned to the will of our 
I«rd and Master in everything, to bear Hia 
nice tnd foU»m Mim. It is our ainoere 
dMire that He who haa guided our leet 
into the good old patha, nill still be with 
nai and ketp n* walking U«rM», until 



we arrive at the city of Habitation. We 
are now obliged to leave our meeting room, 
our landlord having given aa notice to quit. 
We have decided to erect a plain and 
commodious room, the cost of which will 
not eicerd £160. We have arranged to 
aecure £100 oursclvca without extraneous 
aid 1 and should any of the readers of 
the E. 0. desire to aid ua, auch aid will 
be thankfully received. We have pur- 
chased a site and expect to commenoa 
operations in a week or two. Any friend 
wishing to communicate with ua on this 
matter, will please addreia his coeamunioa- 
lion to JoHK Rk*, Sea View Works, Spittal, 
Berwick-on-Tweod, 

P.S.— Anyone wiahing for further infor- 
mation as to thti work here, can com- 
munii'ato with Ed. Esana, Dorbyj or 
with Johv Aitkin, li, Craigie Terrace, 
New in g ton, Edinburgh. 

Bromlbt, Keni.— 4 few Christian* 
meet here every first day of the week to 
attend to Christ's inatitutiona. Twelva 
months ago I had lo remove from London 
to thij town, torelsi against my own will, 
but HOB I am coutont, for I believe the 
Lords band wbs in it. After wandering 
about for a few Lord'a-dajs, from "one 
chapel to another, we began to break bread 
at. home — my wife, son and self. Hince 
then by God's blessing I have baptized 
tliree, and four others, formerly baptized, 
have been added to us. We meet ever; 
Lord's-day at the houae of Bro. Carpenter, 
So. 4, South 3tr<:et, at three o'clock, p.m. 
for worship, and at holf-poat sii p.m. for 
preaching the Quspel. Lord's-day, July 9, 
a few of the friends that meet at Uiidenbro' 
near Tunbridgt, paid ua a visit. Hroa. 
Hitchcock, of Uiidenbro', and Steele, from 
London, addreaaed the mreling, and a 
pleasant and proSt^ble one we had. 

JOKR COBBIB. 

Leicebtbb. — During the last month ft 
series of interesting meetinga have been 
held in Leicesler. On Saturday eveniiw 
a tea meeting took place in the Chap^, 
Crafton Street,' to take leave of Bro. I. 
Ibompsaii, who was then on the eve of 
removing to Birmingham for training, in 
order, after a time, to take the field as aa 
evangelist. Several apeakcra addressed the 
meeting aftor tea, all of whom gave the 
higheat poaaible leatimony to the general 
worlli of the brother about to leave them, 
and each regretted the loaa the cliureh 
would sustain. A suitable gifl of books 
waa presented ; the Sunday School having 
at a previous meeting, in like manner, given 
him a handsome writingdesk. Theestoem 
of hia employer and fellow workmen had 
also been iiidicatod by the present of a 
watch and another ueeful token thereof. 
On Lord'a-day afternoon the Gospel wm 
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Thoiap«oii ^, ... 

Gompanj of uttontiTe hcArerg. On LordV 
da; evening and on Moada; and Wednei- 
daj eroninffs, lectures were delivered bj Bro. 
Etna, on Cbristianit; and the Evtdeuae of 
iU Diyine Origin. Ihftnk* were heartily 
eipregaed b; noD-memberi, and it waa 
, ui^ed that the lectures should be repented 
in lome large oentral building. 

LoNSOH, Cbbiaba, Julj 9. — During the 
lut six weeka Bro. McDnugall hae been 
HDODg ne, building ap the church in ita 
moat holj ftuth. By the power of the 
KOipel, one has been lad to obe; the Lord 
in the inatitution of hia appointmeot. 

J.CV. 

Dalebtth, 13th Jul;, 1B71.— The church 
here waa cheered bj the baiititm, on the 9th 
Jane, of ■ young woman, and again on ihe 
21th b; the baptism of other four. We 
are buuding a Meeting Hall in Londoo 
Bood, expecting it to be read; in Septem- 
ber. J. WUflOH. 

BoBB, Nsw Zbiluid, April 21, 1871— 
la this out of the way place I am exceed- 
ingly happy to learn that the Word of 0-od ia 
finding its way more readily among the sects 
in the Britiah dominions, as well oa among 
other nationa. The brethren in Daaedin 
■fe making progreas, ao much ao that thaj 
•re compelled to build a larger chapel, which 
u to be finished this month. I made a 
Tisit to fotifiAn a abort titne ago, remained 
about a fortnight, and was happy to find 
the pragreas they are making with the small 
■mount of talent (liat ia amonget tbem. 
J. C. Mdib. 

HBLBOTBirai, I1TBTBAI.IA, Ma; 20, 1871-— 
Bro. Hindle left a fortnight ago by the ihip 
" Asia," for London. He will be able to 
give jou hia experience of Australia, and 
tell what he thinka of the prospecta of the 
Saviour'a cause. I regard him as a worthy 
brother, lealaua and devoted in the extreme. 
I am sorry his health should have given 
way, but It may pleoae tbe Lord to restore 
hia health and yet make him useful to the 
oauae here if apared to return. Tbe ad- 
ditiona to the ohurches hare not been «o 
groM this year aa in former jeara ; although 
we alwaya rtjoioe in aeeing sinners entering 
the fold of Chriat, and would labour and 
|i.ity (or it, yet it may be a bleesing to the 
c>aae to have leas doing in thia way for a 
time, M itoertainlyia the means of enabling 
ua to give more attention to edifjing 
the church. We believe however, that a 
areat work ii to be done here in bringing 
ginuera to the Saviour and breaking down 
theatronvholdaof sectariniani. Bros.Surber, 
Con- and Qore, are all labouring in the 
aaburb* of Melbourne. A. Taouaox 



peranceHalL Bro. J. A. Hamill is lobonr- 
ing in the neighbourhood and ia meeting 
with great aucoeaa, adding to our nnmbo' 
regularly eve>7 week. F. CkwDi. 



Gbobok Blaib died at Nottinghim, 
Juua 12th, aged Forty-eight years, in tha 
sure and certain hope of a resurrection te 
eternal life. He waa immersad Twen^ 
six yeora ago, in Loughborough canal, th* 
ice being broken for the ocoaeion , He thsnC 
truly put on tbe Lord Jesus Christ, hia 
apint and lire, throughout his Christiu 
career, being atronglj imprea»ed with Ike 
image of his Divine Master. Who of Cha 
man; who knew him will ever forget hil 
quiet unosauming ;et devotional deport- 
ment F There wu so muqh of the Spiritoil 
in the whole man that tbe thought would 
often be produced, that in him the auhliming 
iofluencea of Christianit; hod powarfully 
operated on an originall; sublime natnrs. 
He was a gifted preacher, clear, concise and 
correct: his elaborated aenteaces veers St 
for the press aa the; came from hii lips- 
la we shall never forget tee Christian, at 
we shall never forget the preacher. Up to 
Februar;, 1870, he laboured hant in tht 
vineyard of hia Lord. He waa then atrickai 
with paralysis, induced b; mental exertion. 
He hod been engaged in delivering a seriw 
of Discourses id Barker (Hte Chapal, on 
"The Croas and the Crown," and fail 
elaborating exertiona proved too much for 
n naturally delicate and well-nigh broken- 
down constitution. The interval betweMt 
thia attack and his death consisted of partU 
recoveries and relapaea, of hope* raised 
only to be bhghted. On the 12th of JaM^ 
1371, however, hia apiiit waa liberated from 
ita ahattered prison, and after a sad omoiuit 
ofpain and su9*ering,without one murmur bl 
fell asleep in Jesua. On the 17lJ) of JnN 
his remaiw were interred in tha H( " 



We rejoice, however, in the oonaoktiN 
that we shall meet hiJn again. He ia Mt 
lost, but only gone on a few atApi before ta, 

BnlwelL V. J. D. 

Mastba Wiuints, daughter of John W. 
and Sliiabeth Jonea, of St. Hdena, wifb tt 
Bro. John Wilding, fell aaleepin Jaani, JiM 
16th, aged twenty-six years. She ml • 
dutiful daughter, a loving wife,ao alfartif' 
ate mother and a conaiatont christian, ii 
the age of fifteen she made the good ood> 
fesaion and waa immeraed. Herafaiaf ■>■ 
ever was te conform to the law of Ih* 
gloriooa Ooapal of her Badeener. 

3. V.J. 
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"OUR FATHER." 



Thk first thing tfaht itrikei ns in tbit doctrine is, its beauty and its 
twderness. It is jsst tiia kind or doctrine which tha hearts Of ths best 
. ef men would wifih to be tme. It answers to the wiSakness and the wants 
of our nature ; to tLifi longings and aspiration of oar souls. It ia full of 
Nugoliition. It makes the universe complete. It makes man's life Worth 
Uvini^. It makes the greatness, the vastneas, the infinitude of otir 
iotellectual and affe^tional nature a l^lessing. It gives peace,— the peace 
that posses understanding. It gives joy, — the joy that is unspeakable abd 
fall of glory. It opens our lips in the sight of sorrow^ and enables fis to 
pva the sufferer consolation. It gives the universe a head. It gived it 
SQity. It gives to man a Ruler. It gives to law a force. It gives to 
eoQBcience power. It mnkes virtue duty, while it gives to it fresh grandeur 
ud beadty; It exalts it in oar eyes ; And it endears It to onr hearts. 
And it furnished the all-perfect ekample. And it makes reasonable the 
iseulcation of humility and charity, of forlwBraace and forgiveness. Anfl 
it digniHes the work of beneficence. It makes us the allied and felloW- 
verkers of the Infinite. It makes us one with Him. In teaehing tbe 
ignorant, in bringing back the erring, in etrengtheniug the weak^ in 
reforming the vicious, in cheering the sad, in blessing the world, we ore 
warking as children in fellowship With their Father, and the pulses of our 
lecerous nature beat In hftmony with the living, h>ving, all-perVading 
Spirit of the universe. 

And while it brightens the present, it gilds the future. It makes a 
blessed immortality a natural certainty. It' God our Father lives^ then we 
His children shall live also. Death is abolished. Day dawns at last en 
tbe night of the grave. Earth is. our birth-place and our nursery ; d^th 
is tbe gateway to infinity, and there is our glorious and eternal homd. 
Oar work for ever is the joyous work of doing good. Our future life is 
an eternal nnfolding of our powers. The mysteries of universal nittura 
ofen to our view, end "m the confiuence of tbe delights of knowledge and 
the transports of benevolence, our joy is full, our bliss eonrplete. 

This doctrine, in the form in which Jesus presented it, has bold of the 
heartsofneitrly the witolepopulution, of Christendom. It has ttie strongest 
bold on the best. Even those who doubt it, donbt it with a sij^h ; and 
dtese who give it up, surrender it wiih regret. And as they make tbe 
sacrifice the earth giows dark. And life grows iad. And nature wears 
^alr of desolation. The music of th« woods becomes less sweet'. Tbe 
besatyoftbe flowers becomes less charming. There creeps a dreary silence 
ever land and sea. Existence loses mora than half its chai ms. The light 
of life burns dim. The past, the present, and the future all seem cheerless. 
The world is one vaat orphan-house. Mankind arc fatbeiless. ■ Our 
dearest ojies are desolate. And language has no word to comfort th«ro. 
I'ba lover sighs. The husband and the father weeps. The bravest Stand 
aghast. The charm of life, the unmixed bliss of being, is no more. 

Bat the question of questions is, Is the doctnue true? Tha hmrt says 
it is, and even the intellect acknowledges that there are appearances ia 
nature which cannot be accounted for on any other principle. We cannot 
at present dwell on this part of the subject. All we can say is, that the 
^trine of Jesus with regard td God and immortality is the grandest add 
most consoling, is the most adapted to slrengiben the soul to duty, and to 
dieer and support it under suffering, that the mind of man can conceive. 

JoiSFB B.uiUa. 
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LIGHT IN A DARK PLACE. 

OoB Stnte Chnrch is too raoch in tlie daik, in reference to tlie polity ot 
the Chm-cli of God, to allow of our looking in Ibat dii-ection for etilightert- 
meat. But, though this ia the case, a leuent bonk fi-ojn that quai-ter gives 
no inconsiderable amount of truth not nsually told by cteiical authors.*. 

Dr. Jacob undertakes to demonstrate that a pure church, based npon 
the doctrine and polity of the church of the second and third centuries, it 
. not pOGsible ; as the errors of Popery had then considerably advanced. 
He, therefore, says — " I appeal from the Nicehe Fathers to the ApOEtles 
of Christ ; from patristic literature to the Neiv Testament ; from ucclesi- 
Bstical authorities end practices of post-apostolic centuries to the primitive 
church of Che apostolical a^e." Such au annooacement from a State 
Church clerg'yman is truly refreshing. Not that he completely follows out 
irhat is involved in tliat appeal, but, nevertheless, lie grasps great priO' 
ciples and Bxhibira much truth. Oa the natui-e of tbe Ciiurcli of Climl 
he observes, thnt "there is no example of n National church in the New 
Testament," and that tiie word " chnrch " is never applied to a buildmg. 
Witli'regard to " [he ministry of orders," ha finds hut two offices in the 
Apostolic Church, the eldars and deacons. Ha deems tbe attempt to Je- 
duce episcopaiiy from the New Testament completely a failure, and shows 
that the apostles h>id no successors in their otHce. On Baptism lie says— 

'' Christian baptism, though, in its outward form one single act, lepre- 
senled no single, isolated state or feeling, but a spiritual transnutioa 
carried on in the spirit and conscience and then declaring itself exteritallj 
— a power and influence which from the beginning, attested by the baptis- 
mal rite, was to go on to tbe end of the imvard Christian lifu and be 
diffused over the whole of it. Christian baptism is the visible svmbol of 
the invisible operation of the Divine Spirit, who alone is the efficient cnnse 
and real author of the new life in the spiiit of man. Baptism is tbe out- 
ward exhibition of a believer's repeniance, whereby he forsakes sin ; and of 
bis failh, whereby he lays hold on Christ, and on God's promises in Him. 
Hence the ascribing to the baptismal ordinance all that is ascribed to it 
in Holy Writ is only'a particular instance of the general fact that in 
Scripture language a single part of a complex action, and even that port 
which is most obvious to the senses, is otien mentioned for tbe whole of 
it 1 and thns, in this case the whole of the solemn transaction is desigaa- 
ted by the external symbol. 

Besfdes this, it should be distinctly marked, first, that whatever efficaoy 
is ascribed to baptism as a divinely-appointed ordinance, the sncred writers 
are careful to make it plain, ihat it is by no power or virtue, natural or 
supernatural, in the water and its applicition, that the ascribed effects are 
produced. For if they assure us that ' ns many ns were haptiied into 
.Christ, put on Christ,' tliey omit not to declare tliat it is ' I'tr^ujA fnitk' 
that 'all are the children of God in Christ Jesus.' thiit it is 'fcy uiieSfiiit' 
that 'we are baptized into one body." It is 'in ths name of tin Lord ■/«"»' 
and 'by the Spirit of our God,' that sinful men ' are washed, sanctified, and 
Justified.' The ' washing of regeneration ' is the ' renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.' And, secondly, it should be distinctly marked that the persons, 
whom the baptism is said to have cleansed from sin, to have aanctified and 
saved, were those who gladly received the Gospel word, who confessed 
their BisB, and who believed in Christ. They, were, at any rata, those 
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who, u far as man could see, made an honest profession of repentance and 
&itli ; who consequenlly in the economy of the apostolic age, as in all sub - 
leqaent times, wei'e spoken of on this liypothesis, and so fur as this lij'po- 
ihesis waa realised, as being what they credibly profefsed to bo, and who 
on the groand of such profession were received into the communion of the 
Chnroh. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written by learned men upon this 
subject, it remains indisputahle that infant-baptism is not mentioned ia 
the New Testament. No instance of it is recorded thers ; no allusion is 
made to its effects, no directions are given for its administration. How* 
ever reasonably we may be convinced that we find in tb<j Christinn Scrip- 
tures the fundamental idea from which infant baptism was afiernaids 
developed, and by which it may now he josttfied,' it ouj^ht to bo distinctly 
acknowledged that it is not an apostolic ordinance. Like modern epiaco- 
pacy it is an ecclesiastical institution legitimately deduced by Cliurcb 
authority from apostolic principles, but not apostolic in its actual existence." 

Upon this last paragraph the Freeman remarks: — 

" What these principles are, and how infant-baptism can be deduced from 
them we are not told. But oar author does tell us when in^flnt baptism 
appears to have arisen, viz., in the third century. He does not even con- 
descend to notice the argument in favour of infant baptism, drawn from 
the words of Justin Martyr, who says ihat many aged men, were then alive 
'who have been disciples from boyhood,' as if believing boys were not 
being constantly baptized among ourselvea ; nor does be think much more 
of tlie words of Irentens who speaks in one passage of infants being ' bom 
ajsin ;' ' a passage,' says Dr. Jacob, ' in which, infant baptism is not men- 
tioned, and by no means necessarily implied.' We find, then, that infant 
baptism ii not advocated by any writer earlier than Cyprian — the earnest 
pleader for sacerdotalism and believer in sacraments! efficacy. ' As an 
established order of the Church, therefore, it belongs to the third century, 
when its use, and the mode of tts administration, and the whole theory of 
it as a Christian ceremony, were necessarily moulded by the baptismal 
theology of the time. A circumstance which ought to be distinctly kept 
in view in every consideration of the subject ' — and which we do thus keep 
in view in the following consideration of It — that an ordinance which was 
not apostolic, which did not arise till the Church became corrupt and 
which was moulded by its corrupt theology, is more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. 

We do not quite understand on what principle Dr. Jacob approves of 
infant baptism, hut he evidently regards it as something different from the 
baptism of the New TesMment. ' The language used in the New 
Testament, when spesking oi the baptism of Mieving mm, does not justify 
the use of the very same terms in the baptism of uncoiiictoiM wfantt.' 
I It by no means follows that such baptism should be ex sctly the same •• 
in the adnlt believer.' That is, the ecclesiastical baptism of infunts is a 
different thing from the scriptural baptism of believers. Christ enjoined, 
and the apostles practised, the latter ; the ' humanly deteriorated Church 
of a later time' instituted the former. This being the case, we think it 
right to obey not Cyprian, but Paul — not the Church, hut Christ — ^not 
msn, but God." 

Other point! on which the author fairly brings out New Teitamc&t 
tnitha are not wanting. . We wish the hook wide circulation. 
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Thosb who are not nninstmcted in historj' are aware that wbennUioDl 
become populona and wealthy, and wealth is very unequally distiibnUd, 
society almost nniformly decays Id the most odions immoralities, which, 
beginning with male profligacy, undermine family life, patriotism, truthful' 
nesB, self-respect, and make religion a lie, or a foal excuse for ciinialil]>. 
We see England itself to have reached this crisis. We have seeo her 
Statesman secretly scoffing at the idea of Christian purity, and euacling 
laws which assume mate chastity to be Utopian and absurd. We kno" 
that such demoralization means political slavery, means corrupt tribniulB, 
and cormpt Parliaments, means practical atheism and carnal enonnitiei 
domineering in private, with necegsaiy misery suffered first and worst bj 
the weakest portion of the nation, its poorer women. 
- We cannot believe that Christ the Loid would ever have sanctioned the 
public registration of women by government as the servants of shtuiw. 
We believe that if the Pharisees had enacted laws for the protection d 
profligates, Christ wonidhave poured down on them Hie bitterest invettivei. 
Hence not only Christian women.but the great tnans of the most CLrlstiin 
part of this nation turns away with grief and sickness of heart from tbrt 
page of shame which has recently darkened our nation's history. We fael 
that England is now on her trial, so to speak, before the whole world. If 
she do not from this lima begin to put away these abominations and Ic 
acknowledge higher and purer principles in all her social and politidl 
transactions, then her decaijence U sure, her role among the oaticms RiO 
soon be played out to the end, and God will assuredly raise up some other 
race, some nobler nation to take her place as pioneer of the world in ^ 
true progress, and as a dispenser of blessings to new communities and 
distant ialea. Ah ! how grand, how glorious is the work which EogUsd 
might do, the work to which God is calling her ! but bow fearful, bo* 
imminent are the dangers which threaten her, not from without, bat from 
within. Our hope is in God, that He will raise up His power and eome 
among ns, and with great might succour us. If ten righteous men waald 
have saved Sodom, will not tens of thousands of righteous men and vookb 
save oar Britain ? I know thnt the kingdoms of this world $h^l becom* 
the kingdoms of our God and of His Christ, though it shotild involra the 
annihilatioa of those who madly resist Him ami make a choice of eril. 

I would not have you to suppose that I feel much confidence in whit 
legislation can do in making people moral. Its power h limited. Iti> 
absolutely necessary to get rid of all unjust, partial, oppressive, and inquire 
laws, for the laws may have little power to njake them good, but they hare 
Very great power to increase wickedness. Certain laws for the protection 
of children and to remove injastice to which women are subject are rifhtl; 
and loudly called for~~and we mean to have them. But I hopa more, 
onder God, from the oolLuteral movements of the day, from improTsd 
educatton and other thinga which I need not here specify : but the gretl 
thing that has to be done is to create a puie mural tone among "wn- I 
know nothing for which I am inclined so sternly to blame my country nooiiii 
as for their selfish cowardliness in trying to please men by fashiomng (Uf 
ideas aad speech about male and female morality upon the standard <dud> 
men have set ap. I Lj.tnnot too stroi^ly condemn the cowardice ofwnni 
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ia RDffariDg this " lying spirit " to prevail with them, antil they are really 
almost persunded that it is a light thing in a man to be a fornicator, and 
unclean, while for a woman to fall from virtue is to be treated as an 
nnpafdonable offence. If I Euai-ch the sci-iptures from beginning to end I 
fiaJ no such distinction there. 

A gentleman once siiid to me, expressing the generally accepted opinion, 
"I own that a profligate man is a disagreeable thing, but it is obvious to 
all that a vicious woman is an infinitely mors degrading and disgusting 
being." I replied to btm, " I beg yonr pardon. Sir. Perhaps you see it so 
from your point of view, but I am a woman ; and I must say that altho' a 
vicious woman is a dreadful thing, to my mind a profligate man is an 
infinitely more degrading and disgusting creature." He was quite 
astonished at my expression of what I truly felt and feel. Probably the 
revulsion U greater in most minds against sinners of the opposite sex, 
and women are therefore the more deeply guilty ever to have allowed nien 
to cherish the theory that they (women) do not look with displeasure on 
vice iu men. It will be our duty henceforward, fellow-women, to require, 
aternly, to require of men that they be pure, to demand it of them as they 
have hitherto demanded it of ns. The history of human life is encouraging 
inasmuch as it shoivs that men are not generally slaw to come ap to th« 
mark ot what the women arannd them require, whether it be in folly or in 
goodness. See then what a responsihility rests on ns. 

It is a solemn thing to meet face to faco with a multitude of people 
whom one may never see again, and to confer with them upon such 
momentons subjects as these. Richard Baxter once said of himself after 
addressing an audience, " I spoke as a dying man to dying men." It la 
with something of that feeling that I have spoken to yon this evening. 
I am, as many of my fellow workers are also, a good deal tired and worn 
oQt with the liibours of the last two years. I do not covet a continuance 
of work of a public nature, and it may be, as this is the first, so it will be 
the last time I shall address you. The occasion is therefore to me the 
more solemn. Knowing that I should meet you here, I have home yon 
on my heart, in prayer, for many days past, desiring that the Holy Spirit 
might descend on us here, and that from this hour many may be filled 
<nih an undying impulse to obey some higher call of God which may be 
awaiting ns, and to labour each after his power to change the tangled wilder- 
neiB around ns into the garden of the Lord. May we have the happiness of 
bearing testimony to each otfaer of the reality of this higher, call when 
through God's goodness we meet agun, " where the wicked cease iirom 
tninbling, and the weary are at rest." 



THE GOOD TEMPLARS. 



Maki readears of the E. 0. have no doubt heard recently of the Inif 
P«ndmt Order of Good Templars. We are just now asked to approve ao 
»pplication for the use of a church schoolroom for the purposes of a Good- 
Templar Lodge, and our kind correspondent hopes, ere long, that we shall 
oome into the Order, and thus enable him to " welcome us as a brother." 
Now and then, too, we are asked as to the desirability of Christians joining 
|his Society; As Good Templarism has only recently been introduced 
into this country, we shall serve some of our readers by saying exactly 
*l>at it is. This sliall be done by reproducing the words of one who, by 
<^«>d TemplarB,is deacribad as " Brother A. H. U'Hartry, MJ)., Bellast," 
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who says — " The Independent Order of Good Templars was institnted in 
New York, in the year 1851. Since that time it has spread over the 
greater part of the North American Continent, where it has a membership 
of over half a million, and esei-cises a corresponding inflnence for good on 
the customs and politics of the country. On the 8th of September, 1868, 
the Order was iutroducad into England, and has made very gratifyisg 

Srogiesa there, having now a Orand Lodge and abont seventy-five snbor- 
inate Lodges in fntl operation. On the 13th of Angnst, 1869, it wu 
introduced into Scotland, and its aaccess in that countiy has been unpre- 
cedented in the annals of the Temperance Reformation. Dnring the past 
sixteen months it has drawn around its standard nearly 30,000 jnemben, 
about 500 being now admitted weekly, and applicstions for an extenaion 
of its blessings being almost daily sent in to the proper authority from 
every part of Scotland, On the 90th of October, 1870, the Order wu 
esublbhed in Belfast, and a record of the very encouraging prc^eBS it 
has since made in drink-cnrsed Ireland you will find in the present and 
two preceding numbers of thia Journal. The Order consists of (1) the 
Kght Worthy Orand Lodge of North Amedca, which has supreme conttol 
over the entire Order ; ^) about forty Grand Lodges, which ezerciss 
jurisdiction over and are composed of Ilepresentatives from (8) the Subor- 
dinate Lodges, of which there is an unlimited and ever- increasing number. 
Each Lodge is under the direction of its respective OfGcers, and is open 
to persons of either sex, from twelve years old and upwards, on payment 
of an initiation fee of one shilling and sixpence and an additional subscrip- 
tion of one penny per week. The Order does not adopt the beneficiary 
system, thus placing no sordid motives before selfish persons to join it 
The Good Templars are simply a Temperanco Society, carefully and com- 
pletely organized. The Order is not intended to rival nor supplant any 
existing temperance organ ligation, but is the willing helper of them all 
It is not an upstart, but the legitimate result of the growth and develop- 
ment of the Temperance Refoi-m. It is a brotherhood, resting on the 
basis of Faith in God, Hope in the triumph of God's cause, and Charity 
towards all mankind, and is banded together for the accomplishment 
of a great and sacred work. It is this, and nothing more. Abstinence 
from intoxicating drink is not a mere matter of expediency, but ■ 
duly — a principle — whose foundation is laid deep down in Sdence, 
History and Revelation. The nse of alcohol as a beverage in health 
is a violation of the laws of life, which are the laws of Ood. 
It is physically wrong to indulge in alcoholic beverages ; and what it 
physically wrong is morally wrong ; and what is morally wrong can nevn 
be politfcally right. And because it is physically and morally wrong to 
use alcoholic beverages, we believe total abstinence for life our personil 
duty ; and because it is politically wrong to license the manufacture and 
sale of these drinks, we believe total .prohibition our social duty. We 
grtisp the moral aspeut of the question with the one hand, and the political 
aspect with the other, and we go to St. Stephen's and say, ' It is wrong 
to license an immorality ; it is righteousness alone which exalteth a nation, 
and we therefore demand the power to banish the unrighteous and immoral 
trafilic from the land.' Teetotalism for the individual and prohibition for 
the State are, therefore, the principles of the Good Templars. lit PoUei/. 
— (1) No license in any form, nor under any circumstances, for the sale of 
intoxicating liquor to be used as a beverage. (3) The absolute prohibition 
of the manufacture, importation and sale of suc^ a liquor to be used a> a 
bev«»go— piohibitioa h; th« wiU of the people, exprMaed in iaa Saa ot 
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creation of n heftliby public n|iiniiin on Hie subject, by tlie active dtssemitia- 
tion of temperance truth in all the modes liaown to an enlightened 
plii!nnihiopy. (4) The election of Rond honest men lo administer the law. 
(5).Por»i3ieiice in effirts to s^ive individuals and communities from bo 
direful a scourge, against all fjrmi of Opposition and ditEculty, until our 
SQccess is complete and universal. Thi:i is Good Tempbir policy. Ths 
object of Go-)d Templuiism is to reclaim those that have fallen, and to 
SiiYe the young and the sober from fulling into the snares of the tempter 
(or tempters, rathei-), by a strict and life-long abstinence from all intoii- 
Uting drinks as beverages, and the judicious use of all means calculated 
te strengthen the virtue, promote the happiness, increase the usefulness, 
and improve the habits and tastes, morally and socially, of the members ; 
to aid nil measures calculated to lessen the evils of intemperance : but 
cltiefly to suppiass, by legislative enactment, the entire liquor traffic, as 
fnefans fl orign of nearly all the crime, disease, paaperism, and other evils 
which afflict society." 

Sucli, then, are. the plans and objects of the Good Templars. What do 
we lliink of them ? That they propose to reduce, obstruct, and, if possible 
eatirely remove one of the baser curses, if not the most desolating curse, 
which ufflict humanity, and we wish them bucccbs in their enterprise. 
Still we have no intention of becoming " a brother " in any Order or- 
Aasociation under heaven. Having entered into one brotherhood, that of 
the Churcli of Christ, we ara conteiiC as to brotherhood. There are many 
Societies' whose objects we approve and whose work we would encourage 
and help forward, but with which we could not unite, as we should then 
bo responsible fur their modes of action and, in the estimation of tbe 
world, have much plnced to our nccount which could n'ot be made to square 
ivith Christian simpliciiy, sobriety, and nnworldliaess. We do not sny 
tbat the Gospel will destroy every evil. It is quite certain that if Chris- 
tians keep public-house company we may expect to fiud tliem inihe gutter, 
or in siill worse places. Let the cause of entire abstinence go on, let the 
ivorld form its societies for temperance work and recreation. Let every 
CHiristian abstain from the drink, and promote the suppression of its 
traffic; but let the worid manage its own societies, while the Church 
defo'es its time to the higher work which the Churth"only can perform, 
iii)d fur the performance of which it has not half the required strength. 
It is a good thing that men unite, the world over, to stuy the ravages of 
drink, and we like this Gocd Templarism, as a woridly iastituCion. But 
these "Independent Orders "need to popubirize themselves by coming 
down to a vnst amount of littleness, perhaps wisely. They form a " secret 
society," have pass-words, signs, gripa, knocka, tawdry regalias, and the 
like, most of which is fur beneath the man who knows what the true 
Church of Christ is, who has a place therein, who has a conception of its 
work and of the immense need for every member to devote every possible 
hour and energy thereto, which, as before said, only its members can take 
part in. 

We, then, are for the existence of Temperance Societies, including all 
legal movements for the suppression of the liquor trnffit, and desire their 
lat^e success. We urge that the Church be ever careful not to obstruct 
such work, and that itsown inflnence sliuU be in the right-direction, both" 
bEouUI work to the common en(l--»the one a« a divine (he oiheraa human 
institutions. Let the world govern its own societiea and the Church ha 
eoftteni-iritbittiGwtgiwnbrotfaBrtoodi-'r-,' ^ ■ •--■ — ■■ _--..^...- - 






SALT LAKE CITY. 

" £■ flora ud spend a Sabbath at Salt Lake City," said a friend whs 
had juU come oveiland from Boatoa. AocordinRly we commenced onr iomt- 
ney homeward on a Thursday mnrniag, and in lorty-siK houn we fonod onr 
selves at Ogden, th« tarminus of the Central Paoifie Kulroad. The tm 
houra' reat far breakfast and change of position was very refreshing ; thta 
the oars of the Utah Central were ready for the paasengers who were te 
Tiait the Monuon City. The distimco is thirty-six miles, and the tinu 
aboat toM boara. Tha most populair hotel is the Townsend House, and 
beie, although it was already full, we were nicely accommodated. While 
waiting quietly in the parloiu* ibr the dinner hour, before commencing oni 
investigaliooa, a party of young people came in from a reception st 
President Young's. We were annoyed to find that we were for once joat 
too lata ; but of oonrse he would be at cbnrcb the next day, and m 
sbonld Bee him there. 

Afwr dinner we mada onr way to the cnrion», egg shaped Tabernacle, 
one iiundi^ and 6(ty by two hundred and fifty feet on the grenod, 
and aixty-fiva ieet from floor to ceiling. Forty-six columns of sandstost 
support the graceful arched roof, doors and windows filling the spaces b» 
tween the columns. In one end cf the building is the organ, higher thsa 
the great organ in Boston, hat not so wide, bnilt by a Jloimon in the eiCf. 
In front of the organ are rows of seals for the siagere, and three speaktr'i 
desks. Pa three sides of the house are gaUwies, with six stair-ctses, 
entirely separate from the body of the building. In all, there are twen^ 
Bi& doors of egress, and " on one occasion, the house was cleared of IburteM 
thousand people in si± asoonds less than three minates ! " 

In Uie tot adjoining the Tabernacle the foundations of the Temple tn 
laid. This is for the use of the Saints exclusively, aslonderstand it. No 
Gentile foot is ever to pollute it. The granite of which it is to be bnilt is 
hauled twelve miles from the mountains, and every block is shaped and 
numbered st the quarry. The dimensions are abont a hundred by ■ 
hnndced and ninety feet, tbe miun buildmg to be one hundred feet high, SD^ 
mounted by aix towers, the oentre ones two bnndred and forty foet bigk 
and each tower to be surrounded by twelve spires, emblematic of tbs 
twalve aposLlea. One million ol dollars has thready been expended, tai 
it will cost several milUons aura befcwe it ia completed, away down in the 
dim ages yet to cune. 

From the Temple a short walk brought ns to the Musenia, where «s 
found beautiJiil tipecimens of precious stones, and tbe rich oi«b «id ma- 
erals which abound in the Teri-itory, gold and silver, jasper, onyi sad 
chalcedony, oryatals, tuoss ^^tes, petri&ctiooa and fossils, brokM 
geodes, and one unbroken — why could not that be broken just then and 
tbwe ? It must be opened some day, and it would be ao nice to sea what 
is inside J 

The city lieth four-square, at the foot of the Wahsatcb Monntuns, one 
of whose peaks is seven thousand feet high. The streets are wide and 
well shaded, and along each side of every street nms a clear stream of 
water from the monntains. It is laid out in ten-acre lots, divided totofiHr 
parte, giving to each landholder a comer lot of two and a, half acres. The 
houses are bnilt of alone and adobe, neat and pretty, and not crowded to- 
gether. The old a^iga ia " No house is large enoi^;h to shelter ^ 
fastiliefl ;" bat nhai two, or three, otJImii flouJiea ■£» oom p eUad ' te Kw 
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under one roof with the p<ile)/amiU[u, vho spends i week with each in tnm, 
how is that for— «oniibrt? 

The city ia divided into twenty-one wards, ench ward contnininj; nine 
Uoclca. In some wards there is no school. One thousand children are 
in schools, several thonsand are out. Three tencliers visit every family 
every two weeks, and are quick to discover any uneasiness or dissatisfac- 
tion with the system. Every impediment is thrown in the way of those 
who apostatize. If they wish to leave the city they must sell at a great 
sacrifice, and if they remain the Saints will have, nothing to do with 
them. 

Over their places of bnsiness the Mormons have a uniform sign, " Holi- 
ness to the Ijord," in a semicircle ; under this is a hu<;e eye, which ihe 
Gentiles call "The Bull's Eye;" then " Zion's Co-operative Mercantile 
(Banking, or whatever it may be) Institution." One tenth of iheii- profits 
by merclutndiae or by forming is to be paid to President Young. The 
Valley is five hand red miles long, and full of Mormon set lleinents. "The 
President has families all over the country, so that wherever he goes he 
may always be said to be at home." 

After supper the qnestion went around. " Are yon going to the Theatre 
to-night?" We are not theatre-going people at any time, und of all times 
Saturday night ! But we found afLei-wBrd that we hnd made a mistake. 
The Bavels were just finishing a three weeks' engagement, and took the 
same car Eastward with ns on Monday. They told us that President 
Young reserved seats for one hundred of his fiimily. We went to the city 
to see Mormonism, and tksre we cnnid have seen it in all its beauty and 
perfection. We did not cars for the Bavels, but we ought lo have seen 
the Madams, and the Masters, and the Misses Yonng, or a part of them 
at least, say seventy-five or eighty, and possibly a hundred. 

On Sabbath morning there was quite a deputation from the Townsend 
House. Strangers entered a side-door and were seated in the centre of 
the body of the church, dividing the Mormon women who occupy that part 
of the building. The men take the side-seats and galleries. We watched 
the doora^ wondering how many wives the president would escort to 
fhnrch, or whether he wnuld come alone ; but I am sorry to say he did not 
appear at all. A nephew of Joseph Smith occupied the desk. He made 
a prayer, and the choir sung a hymn ; then he began, without any text, 
invoking the aid of the Holy Spirit, and. dratving what inspiration he 
might from the faces before him, he rambled on for an hour and a half 
withoat impartii^ much light or comfort. President Yonng, he said, was 
good, honest, and kind, a father to his people (which no one doubtsj, 
aiming to bring all the poor and unforiunale from Ireland and Germany 
and Scandinaviaout of the thralldomoflheoldworld. Then, taking a leap 
backward he descanted on Joseph Smith, and his revelation from heaven. 
"I believe it; I know it to-be tme. I am comroissiontKl to present it to 
yon, and if yon do not receive it yon will be damned." Next came the 
benediction, excluding the Gentiles probably, for how could he bless those 
whom be had just cursed ? And the services were over. 

In the afternoon there was a great crowd, women and children greatly 
predtnninating. The communiontable was spread, and on it were two 
immense platters of bread and eight large pitchers of water, from which, 
the eight elders filled cttke baskets and silver mugs and distributed to the 
multitude, men, women, and children partaking. Elder Piatt was preach- 
ing while ihs elements were passing, and contianed for a long time after. 
Xhe ftttteban Man ttfhweUiggSftof^aoptinuBBOK. .Hia agtyeet wm. 



W. tAlTLlMOITt. OfciiJSfiStTn 

" The bringiQf; ia of tb« fulness of the Oentilee." The gospel hua been 
proclaimed to them throagh nn angel, by meana of meiallic plates, and the; 
wilt ret be bronght in. "The MormonB are the salt of the earth," etc. 
Of course they are I What else could thej be, settled as tbey are up and 
dona and around that Great Salt Lake ? 

The service closed, and no President Yonng was there. What should 
we do next ? There was no evening service. There is no way of lightiug 
their immense audience-room — probably the President thinks it more 
profitable for the Mormons to spend their evenings in the bosom of their 
families. 

At aupper I said to a gentleman near me : " Doesn't President Young 
attend church 7 We have been oat all day, and be wasn't there at all, and 
we want so much to see him." 

" How many are tliere in yonr party?" 

" Four ladies ; and we most leave to-morrow morning Tvithout seeii^ 
him." 

." Yon can call and see him. Go without any gentlemen, and if he is st 
home he will see yon." 

" But he will think we have some designs on him," 

"Not at all ; it will be perrectly proper, and he will treat yon politely." 

We went to onr rooms, and sent ii>r Mr. Townsend, who is a MormoQ, 
and laid the case before him. He looked a little blank at first, but wa 
were four to one. and at last be drew a long breath and said : 

" Well, put on yoiir bonnets. I will go with you, and we will see. 
Gome quietly, or the crowd will follow." 

We were not long in donning onr "things" and following Mr. T., 
who started on in advance. 

We soon reached his residence with the sign of the golden bee-hive. 
The President was not in, and no one knew where he whs, or when he 
would return. After all, was it to be for us the play of Hamlet, with 
Hamlet himself left out? We walked around the square, past another 
" residence " of the President, and met a daughter, who said her father 
had a meeting of officers in the evening and he would be at home very - 
•oou. We returned to the bee-bive and seated O irs^lves on the porch. 
It was not long before a side-door opened and we were presented to " the 
coming man." He received us very politely (he could not very well da 
otherwise), and talked very pleasantly for ihe few minutes we ventured to 
stay. He has been in the city just twenty-Tonr years, and is now eeveniy 
years old. He spoke with some complacency of what has been accomplish- 
ed. In answer to our questions, he said he had two councillors, twelve 
apostles, and a bishop in each ward who attended to the temporal wants 
of the people. They have no lawyers and no physicians — he is somethiug 
of a physician himself, having studied a good deal, particularly the diseases 
of children. They have no quarrels that caunot be adjusted by their 
bishops and elders — ihey have no courts : and another strange thing he 
mentioned, they have never bad any large fires in the city ! 

The railroad he considers an advantage — it brings strangers among tbein, 
and when they are better known the public will have a better opinion of 
them. To us it seemed that the railroad was to be their death-blow. 
Oentiles are settling among them, and other churches are springing up. 
Mormon mothers are dissatisfied with the institution, arid tciichihg their; 
dangbters to abhor it. Every Sabbath shows them well-di'essed, happy 
Gentile men and women ; aud those forlorn Saints will not be con- 
te&t-modi liaiger-to appeftria^heir-blftokeli-dtftwls-imdllkNUieu after the 
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psttera of thoB« modfl in the ark ; utd, worse then i.hat, to be seen w&lk- 
ing away from the Tabernacle wiih their half or third or qusi-ier section of 
a hnsbiind to the same fraction of a lionse on the corner lot, to which they 
in their blindness apply that precious name, " Upme." 
American ChrUtUm B^ckw. M. 8. A. 



OPPORTUNITY AND OPPOSITION. 
(Continued from page 371.) 

Wis cannot keep this country for God and for freedom, unless moral 
imd spiritnal cnltnre shall keep pace with intellectual culture and material 
enterprise. Righteousness exalteth a nation. Tlio fear of God is the 
beginning of wisdom. And this culture the church alone can give. From 
the very nature of onr ftee institutions, the Oovemment can do but little, 
in this line. He is the truest patriot, then, who most effectoally promotes 
moral and religious interests in the community, and wins most hearts to 
virtue and righteousness. 

But this is putting our plea on low, utilitarian ground, end is itself, 
perhaps, an appeal to selfishness. We must look hijjher. I said, in the 
outset, that the Gospel is only the power of God when it comes in contact 
with the heart and conscience ; and that we must rely on providence to 
open the door of access to individuals and to communities. But thnt is 
not the whole truth. There is not only room hero for divine agency, hut 
for human agency as well. If Gad opens the door, we must enter in and 
bear the Gospel with ua. Between the printed pnge or the glorious Gospel 
of the grace of God and the hnman heart in which it is to plant the power 
of God, there is room for a great variety of ministries. The parent, this 
Sunday School teacher, the preacher, the colporteur, the editor, the tract 
distributor, the Bible reader, all have work here. And here is our sphere 
of operation as a miasionary society. When we look on the deep and dark 
idolatries of men, the mad devotion of the human heart to sinful plenanre 
sud selfish gratification, the terrihie enslavement of men 'to every torm of 
sin until they hug their chains and bless their bondage, we cannot but 
feel onr impotence in attempting the regeneration uf society. No human 
power can effect it. But the power of God is made available for this end. 
It comes to us in the Gospel. It is a living and poweifnl word. , It 
penetrates, it smites, it buesks in pieces; it wounds and hauls; it kills 
and makes alive ; it reaches the very fountain ol life with tlie energy of 
omnipotence ; its thunders boom over the conscience with crashing terror, 
and its tempest-lbrce sweeps like a hurricane over the soul, and pride and 
stubbornness and the idols of the heart are swept in crushed fragments 
like a leaf in the atorm. It sheds light and peace ivheu the storm is over, 
and in its light a new creation rises, over whose regenerate beauties and 
glories the morning stars sing a sweet anthem and all the sons of God 
shout for joy. But tkit power mutt be applied. That is onr psrt, God 
grants the power, God opens the way for it. But we must apply it. We 
caimot create good men ourselves. But we csn lot in the creative power 
of God upon the souls of men, that tliey may be created anew in Jesus 
Christ. We are honoured with this august position as co-workers with 
God; shall we be so base as to sell this birth-right for a raess of pottage 
—-■0 ignoble as to refuse, through indolence or indifference, to sway this 
Ood-like power for the salvation of the world ? 

But I said. We must pray — pray to Him who alone opens the door— 
irh& alone ^ves tbe iacreaae ; aad I grea^; fiwrtbaboor Isi^ of work 
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growB largely out of our lack of prayer. Think you -we have ever yet 
learned b>~pray ? I know Bome who ^ink the Lord's prayer a thing for 
the past— but I doubt if we have ever yet learned to breathe that prajer 
nri<;ht. I doubt if we have yet learned the true spirit of its first petitions. 
Let us see. What is the first petition in that prater ? Grant me life ? 
No. Grant me health? No. Grant me wealth? No. Bless rae and 
mine with all good things, and keep me from all harm and suffering, and 
let not adversity come nigh us, and let us have our oivn sweet will to do 
as we please ? Oh ! no, no, no. The first petition is, " Thy kingdom come." 
And the second is like unto it, namely, " Thy will be done in earth as it 
is done in heaven." And how much does He teach us to pray for of 
worldly good? Juit one day's supply of food~-\\iB.\.n b\\. " Give us this day . 
our. daily bread." Christ would thus teach us to subordinate the earthly 
to the heavenly, the material to the spiritual. We have never learned tliat 
prayer, then, unless we have learned to make the spiritual first in our affec- 
tions and the interests of the kingdom of God the first and dearest desire 
and aim of our lives ; and nnless we have subjugated our will to the will of 
God, until we can say, Thy will ; not mine — Thy will be done, as in 
heaven, so on earth. Oh ! it is this, it is this, dear brethren, that we need 
to moke us what we ooght to be. We are too much devoted to our iheoria 
of the world's conversion, and too little given to the work of convening 
the world. We are too little hnmbled before God in view of our weakness 
and inefficiency, our selfishness and sinfulness. We know far too little irf 
that absorbing, enthusiastic desire for the spread of the kingdom of Gnd 
which would lead us to pray always first, " Thy kingdom eome. Thy will 
be done" It was the first and the last struggle of the tempter with Jesni 
to persuade Him to supplant the will of God with some othei- will — any 
other, no matter what ; it was the first and last victory of Jesas over ths 
tempter, though it cost bloody sweat and bitter cryings and tears, to cling lo 
the will of God, and eay in the darkest hour, Thy will be done. Would 
that we might all be brought, through whatever humiliation and agony, 
to this point of entire submission — how mightily would God enable xa to 
m^ve forward the triumphs of His kingdom ! We have the men, we have 
the money, we have the open door ; we want — supreme devotion to the 
will of God — a devotion that shall conquer our love of the world and our 
carnal security. L B. 

A SURVEY OF HISTORICAL SUPERNATURALISM— No. VI. 

We are not informed concerning any outward radiance when Owl 
walked with man in the garden. The cherubim fire and the revolving 
Bword of flame not appearing at the eastern gate until man is driven out 
The manifest outshining of God in this case being to awe rather than to 
charm — frightening marauders from the tree of lit^. 

We have a remarkable account on record in the third chapter of 
Exodus. When Moses led the flock of Jethro to the backside of the 
desert, he came to [loreb, the mountain of God. "And the angel of the 
Lord appeared unto him in a flame out of the midst of a bush : and be 
looked, and, behold, the bush burned with fire, and the bush was not 
consumed." When Moses sought to find ont why the bush was not bnmt, 
the voice of the Lord came to him, and he whs taught that he stood sa 
holy groiuid. God who remembered the ancient covenant had seen tbe 
t^pression aad keew the sorrows ci His people, and' Moses recMftft'^ 
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cammisson as the eartlily instrument of deliverance. His name bow won- 
deirul, if tve abide by the common version. "I ahI" It combines austere 
siiuplicity ff itli metaphysical grEtndenr. He is the Abeolute, Unchangeable 
One from eternity to eternity, and we are but shadows. The norlds and 
the orders of being only enhsist in Him, and vithont His support 
matter and spirit would equally fail. Some eminent Hebiaists, however, 
traDslate the One who wUI be the coming One, and this leads the mind into 
a richer field. For the coming One, who was then the coming One and ia 
Btill the coming One, is our own Lord and Saviour, glorious in His worl; 
astbe A.K0KLUS sedeufto» of one age and the man Christ Jesus of another. 

In Exodus xiii., xiv., xv. we have some memorable circumstanops. 
When the emancipated people left Egypt the Lord went before them by 
day in a pillar ofcloud, and by night in a pillar of fire. When the crisis 
of the S«d Sea came, the angel of God who went before the camp of 
Israel removed aud went behind them. Cloud and darkness to the camp 
of Egypt ; light and fire to the camp of Israel. And when God triumphed, 
gloiiously, Moses and the people sang a song of transport and life, which 
is like a blast of trumpets : " Who ia like unto Theo, I ord, among the 
Gods? Who is like Thee, glorious m holinea?" 

When the people were to receive their constitution Moses brought 
forth the people out of the camp to meet with God, and they stood at the 
neiher part of the mount, Ex. xix. " And mount Sinai was altogether on 
a smoke, because the Lord descended upon it in fii'e : and the smoke 
thereof ascended as a furnace, and the whole mount quaked greatly." 
Arterwards there went up Moses, Aaron, Nadab, Abihu, and seventy of the 
.elders. And ihey saw the God of Israel : and there was under His feat 
IS it were a paved work of sapphire stone, and as it were the body of 
heaven in his clearness. " And the glory of the Lord abode upon mount 
Sinai. . . . And the sight of the glory of the Lord was like devouring 
fire on the tfip of the mount in the eyes of the children of Israel," Ex. xxiv. 
When tha splendid tabernacle was finished, where God communed with 
Moses aud Aaron from between the golden cheruhim, above the mercy-seat, 
tfiere was a fire burning which man never. kindled — an outshining glory 
from the Lord. The palace built lor the King of Israel was sanctified by 
•His glory, and the people knew that He was the Lord God who redeemed 
them from Egypt. Ex. xxv — xxix. 

We must not forget the penal revelations of the glory. Nadab and 
Abihu perished under the fire of the Lord while burning strange incense. 
The two hundred and fifty princes who adhered to Korah, Datban, and 
Abiram were slain by fire after the leaders had descended alive into Sheol. 
Lev, X., Num. xvi. We are reminded of One who is the very essence of 
perfect love, but who will, nevertheless, be revealed in flaming fire taking 
vengeance. In neither case may we distinguish as though the fire were 
difi^erent. The Holiness of God shone forth in glory between the cherubim 
—serenely resting on the mercy-seat — the same Holiness burned out in 
devouring fire to consume the rebels. The inward Holiness of Jesus 
shone forth on the holy mount, so that He was transfigured into intense 
white splendour, and those who were bathed in it felt it good to be there. 
The same Holiness will burn out in flaming fire, so that those who have 
not known God, nor obeyed the Gospel, may be consumed with everlasting 
destruction from the preHence of the Lord, and from the glory of Hia 
power. 

Habakkuk says: "God came from Teman, and the Holy One &om 
mobnt Porim. His glory covered t^ heaveos, and thd earth was full tf 
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his pntise. And bU brij;htneaa wu ai tlie li)i;ht ; he bad boms coming 
oat of his hand : and there was the hiding of his power," chap. iii. The 
Psabnist eajs: "Oiv« unto the Lord the glory due nnto bis name ; wor- 
ship the Lord in the beauty of boliness. The roioe of the Lord is apon 
the waters : tbe Ood of gloiy tlmndei'etb." xiiz. When God, who is 
in His esseucepnreSpirit, assumes any form, it is the human, for man was 
made in His imag«. And when His awful holinras is outwardly manirested. 
it shines forth in glory, and tbe glory ib the vehicle of His power. It is tbe 
Holy God mho is revealed in exiemal glory, and it is the God of glory who 
tliundereih in power. Tliat glory which is the ontshiiting of His essential 
holiness will either bless and transfoTm and glorify, or scare and kill and 
destroy, accoi-ding to the material on which it falls. The persona and 
things which are pure in His sight bask in the splendour of the holy 
light, the persons and things corrupt and offensive perish in the devonriog 
fire. 

After Solomon had finished the Temple, which was beUer fitted than 
the 'I'abemacle for a consolidated people, the glory of the Lord filled the 
houtie. and so lontr. as that Temple endured ibe peculiar radiance was 
found there. Ezekiel saw it depart in vision and he likewise saw it 
return in the vision of a more anspiciona age. " When the Lord shall 
have washed away the filth of tbe daughters of Zion, and shall have 
purged the blood of Jerusalem from tbe midst thereof by tbe spirit of 
judgment, and the spirit of burning. And tbe Lord will create upon 
every dwelling place of mount Zion, and upon her assemblies a cloud and 
smoke by day, and the shining of a flaming fire by night : for upon all tbe 
glory shall be 8 defence," Isaiah iv. We are not, however, to conceive of a 
local limitation as tbe fiaal reality, for the same writer declares : " And 
the glory of tbe Lord shall be revesled, and all flesh shall see it together, 
for the mouth of the Lord bath apoken it." Doobtless tbe Prophet has 
before him the ancient promise on record in Numhere : " I have pardoned 
accoi'ding to ihy word. But as tmly as I live all the earth shall he filled 
with tbe glory of the Lord," chap, xiv., 20 — 21. . 

We seo one beautiful and comely thing in the ancient theocracy, their 
religion was their law and their law was their religion. At present we get 
onr religion from one source, and.our political law from another ; oflen in 
direct antagonism. But in an age of approaching glory ^e theocracy sbsll 
revive agaiu — wider and more glorions — and all the harmonies of a perfect 
state shall be seen in divine unity. 

There came a time .when the glory of the Lord shone around the 
shepherds by night, and they received the tidings of the new-born Kii^' 
When that King arose from the water of immersion, the heavens were 
opened, and the gloiy descended. His miracles, even the first, stmck 
the key-note of divine music. " This beginning of miracles did Jesss in 
Cana of Galilee, nnd manifenled forth His glory." His last great miracle 
has the same voice to Martha who talked about decomposition «nd 
corruption. Ue says : " Said I not unto thee, that, if thou wonldetl 
believe, thou abou^eat see the glory of God?" His outshining on the 
Mount was a supreme revelation. T%oo out of tbe three witneases bavs 
named it with emphasis: "And tbe Word was made flesh, and dvelt 
among na, and we beheld His glory, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Fatber.iull of grace and truth." John i. " For we have not followsJ 
cnnningly devised fablea, when we made known unto you the power and 
coming of onr LordvJeans Christ, hnt were eyewitnesses of his majei^' 
For 1m netir^ from Ood th« Fathsr honoar sud ghn^, wltni tliita cOU 
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to him Buch a voice from the eicellent glory, Thia is my beloved Son, in 
vihoia I am. well pleased," 

We are repivsented as standing In grace, and rejoiciog in hope of 
tlie glorjr of God. And in tlic same epistle ail creation is paitited as in 
Itirtti piings, waiting for tbe maoifestution of the sons ol God in the 
resarrection morning. All creation is to share in tlie glorious liberty, or 
rather the tiberly of the glory. We are looking for the blessed hope, the 
glorious appearing of the great Ood and onr Savionr Jesus Christ. He ii 
coming to change the vile body, and fashion it like nnto His own by the 
energy of His working ; and though we know not what we shall be, we 
know that we shall be like Him when we see Him as He is. The same 
tiling is trne of the disciples as of tbe Master and Lord. The holtness 
it the root of the glory ; in proportion to the purity snch will be the 
splendour, and the measure of the glory will be the measure of the power. 

But Holy Scripture conducts ua to an age past latter-day glory — opening 
eternity — when the Shekinah Presence of God wilf be perfect and 
oninterrupted ; not even a cloud, — for the cloud indicated the existence of 
sin, and the contiguity of hostile and disturbing Ibrces. " And he carried 
me away in the spirit to a great and high mountain, and shewed me that 
great city, the holy Jerusalem, descending nut of heaven from God. And 
I beard a great voice out of heaven, saying. Behold the Tabernacle of God 
is with men, and he will dwell with them." 

TIjc essential holiness of God underlies all moral government and respon- 
ubility,all rightnousne$3,or life.or possibilites of victory for the good and the 
true. Wiien it finally breaks forth unobstructed the result is inconceivable 
glory. We no longer need to be hidden in clefts of tbe rock while the supreme 
splendour passes by, only to gaze sudly on lin^jering radiance, but on the 
contrary the holy effulg«ice rests upon us in the fulness which is blessed- 
ness. Outside people may require the old natursl lamiaaries, but no sun, 
or moon, or stars are needed in the city of the golden. 'I'be Father and 
fuQutsin of all light reveals Hi^ face, and the impartial glory bathes the 
irliole city, where no temple is needed. Even a temple, sublime thongb it 
be, has a side of awe and darkness, speaking of guilt and sin to be 
purged and pardoned through the appointed ritualism. But there is no 
teiaple in the city where God descends to dwell with His holy ones for 
ever. 

In the deeps of the divine philosophy we can clearly perceive how it is 
that the holy are glorified and the unholy perish. It must be so in tbe 
very nature of things. The foundations of immortality are laid in the 
regeneration, in the supernatural birth, and the life growing up in God. 
The holioess implanted and nourished is sure to shine forth in its proper 
form of glory wlien the obstructions are removed. Whereas, among the 
nnregencrute, where there is no holiness, there is nothing to shine forth. 
When the glory of God falls upon the naked flesh and the unclean spirit 
the corruptible things are consumed and perish for ever. It is our business, 
our privilege to take cm-e that tiie work advances even now. "Beholding, 
as in a gl»BS tbe gloiy of the Lord ; we are changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord." O. O. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE DIO0E8E OF CHESTER. 

Tbg boundaries or the diocese of Chester aro much more limited than 
they were some time a^o. It was created by Henry YIII. oat of a portion 
of the dioceses of Lii;hfield, Coventry, and York. It then included the 
whole of the counties ol Chester and Lancaster, and alsopart of Yorkshire, 
Cumberland, Flintsiiire, and Denbighshire. The Yorkshire portion ^ras 
transferi-ed, in 1S36, to the new diocese of Bipon. In 1847, when the 
new diocesii of Manchester was created, it was further reduced, and in 
1849 it experienced another reduction. It is now nearly contemiinonB 
wiih the county of Chester, but includes a portion of liancasbire. Its 
population in Iti'ei was 1,348,416 ; its benefices are 383; its curates 938; 
and its cLurcL siuin},'S 395,T05. 

The first inquiry as to the condition of the Establishment in this diocese 
naturally relates to the provision which, on the whole, is made for' the 
spirituu) wants oftlie population. There should be accommodation for 
public woi-ship fui- fiftj-seven per cent, of the people; or, in 1801, for 
about 701,588 persons. Tlie Establishment, however, furnished, in 1870, 
according to tlie Chester Diocesan Calender, accommodation for -303,706 
persons, or only twenty-eight per cent, of the population as it was ten 
};ears a^o ; or about two-fifths of the whole number who may now be 
expected to require accommodation. The first fact, therefore, which we 
find is, that more than hull' of the population must be left to be attended 
to by the Free Chunhes. We are without information as to the sitdi^ 
provided in the several parishes of the diocese ; but if we were possessed 
of it, we should no doubt find that a great deal of the accommodation that 
is afforded is either not practically available or is not used. There would 
be, as tht;re are in other dioceses, large buildings half, or more than half, 
empty, among small populations, while Methodist and other places of 
worsliip are crowded ; while in the towns we should find that the Church 
ministei-s but to a small fraction of the people. If the total .accommoda- 
tion is not 300,000, for fotu' times the population, the total number of 
worshippers would be far less than the accommotUtion. The professed 
adherents of the Church in the diocese of Chester are probably not more 
than 300,000 in number, or one-sixth of the total population. 

The distribution of the revenuoa in this diocese is marked by that gross 
inequality thut is everywhere charxcteristic of Established Chorch finance. 
The Bishop is paid less then many other bishops, his revenue omonntiog 
to £4,50U ; while other bishops, doing no more duty, receive consideraUy 
lar<;er amounts. The gross yearly income of the see, when the Ecclesiw- 
ticul Revenue Commissioners made their report in 16!tl, was stated to be 
jE3,951, butit was raised by the Church Refoim Act to its present sum. At 
the same time, the revenues of the Dean and Chapter were reported at 
£3,13Q — a very smullsum foraDean and Chapter. Inansweringinquiriw 
upon this point, botli the Dishop and the Dean and Chapter stated that 
a considerable diminution in revenue in future j*ears was expected from t 
depreciation of the value of tiihes. Why tithes were expected to decresu 
no one can tell, for their nmure is to increase; sad as a matter of lad, 
thia_expcctation turned out to bo fallacious, for in 1853, the Cathednl 
Commissioners reported that the revenues of the Bean and Chapter bad 
not only not decreased, but that they Lad more than doubled; the smaont 
being at that time £6,633. Scarcely any property, in fact, has increiwd 
iu value of late years more rapidly than ecclesiastical property, and it if 
increasing every year. 
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We have atated the number of benefices at 383. Their total annoal 
valae, aa reckoned from the Dioeetan Calender, is £136,338, or an average 
of £335 per benefice. Fifty-three of these benefices a^e worth £40,313 
per annum ; one-eeventb in number of the benefices, that is to say, receive 
about one-third of the total income. We give their nunes and vitlaes 
as folio VB : — 



Aoton 660 

AJdnlej 662 

A>bton-ia-UsksrSeld 620 

Aihton-in-MerM; 960 

Aatbuij 1,686 

Andlem 608 

Aoghton 900 

BaKhomlBj 804 

Bebbingtoa 670 

Bowden„*o 660 

Badirorth 660 

ObudlB, fto » 668 

OhildwaU 686 

Chriitletoa 738 

Claaghton, &o 860 

DaTenhun 920 

Dodleiton 670 

ETMton, ko 660 

Ftodriiam, 4e 680 

Orappenhall 630 

HbImJI 3,600 

Helen*, St. 666 

Enjton 706 

LiTupool 8,000 

Mdpu,Higl>er 1,1S9 

„ Lower 1,073 

Mobbwley ;.. 766 



NestoB 762 

Northenden 672 

Korth Meol» 800 

Preioot 1,»» 

FrartbniT 600 

Sila 620 

8»odb»oh 1,200 

Sophton 1,814 

BooUiport 700 

H. T. 600 

Bto^port ....1,800 

6S0 

Button 718 

Tarporioy 711 

Twtin 6» 

IhomtonUeon 000 

Tiateth Park, at. P 800 

Walton on HiU, B 1,300 

„ V. 811 

Wuminglum 660 

Wufrington , 1^000 

Wert Derby 1,696 

Wert Kilt? 688 

Wigui 1,600 

Wilmelow 1,280 

WoodohuToh 1,109 



Although these are official returns, it is more than probable that many 
of the values are understated. This is notorioaely the cage vnth Wigan, 
the value of which is known to be more than double the amount stated in 
the CdUnder. 

If we compare the values and the populations of the benefices, we get 
aome insight into Established Church abuses. We find, for instance, 
that the incumbent of Ashton-in-Mersey receives £000 for attending to Q89 
persons, men, women, and children ; that the incumbent of Astbury receives 
£1,S36 to attend to a population of 1,443 ; that the value of Barthomley 
living is £804, while the population is only 679 ; that the Hying of HalsaU 
is worth £3,S00, while the population is-ouly 1,950 ; that the living of 
Sephton is worth £1,834, while the population is only 1,067 ; and Wood- 
chnrcb £1,109, while the population is only 977. Talk of the Irish 
Church ! Why, there are abuses in the diocese of Chester as nuustrouB 
OB any that characterised that unhappy institution. 

The abuses are not confined to Uie large livings, but extend to the 
small ones. While some village clergymen receive their thousands, other 
clergymen, for ministering to larger populations, receive the barest «nd 
most miserable pittances. The incumbent of Aston receives £93 for attend- 
ing to nearly the same population (616) for which the incumbent of Ashton- 
in-Mersey receives £960, or ten times that of his unfortunate clerical 
brother. The incumbent of Bamton ia paid £119 for attending to 1,616 
persons, while he of Astbury receives £1,686 for attending to a popolalioa 
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nearly 300 fewer in nmnber. At Cartle Hall the ReT. T. Floyd is stated 
to receive only £140 for ministenng to 7,013 persons, and the Bev. 
W. Whitlegge, of WidneB, £160 for a population of 10,000. There are 
138 benefices in the diocese — nearly one-third of the whole nmnber— tie 
rovennea of which are less than £300 each. And all the while there are the 
Other benefices in which no more work is done, and perhaps generally lesB, 
endowed with a shameful superfluity. 

This diocese, like other dioceaeB, presents some carious iUnstrations of 
Church patronise. It is astonishing to notice the remarkable aimilari^ 
between the names of some of the incumbents and the names of some of 
the patrons. Thus: — 

BMudos. iBnuBbml. IUkml. 

Aihton-in-Uenej Joieph Kaj Sn.J. Ifi^ 

BebbingtOD O. B. Fielden Bm. O. B. JfoUm 

Br«raton B. BotcU Sm. X. Bogdt 

Ohrutleton L. Ownett B. €tamett,SMq. 

DsTetiluun T. F. Hnbnnt Mm. T. F. SagJm-tt 

OrsppenlMll T. Oreenhall Bm. T. &reni<^ 

Eelitdl T. B. E. Bluudell B.B.B. B. Blinidtll,Siq. 

Lirerpool A Stewart , J, Btneart, Eta. 

Uobberley &. Mallory Sn. O. MaUory 

HortbU«<il> C. Hetketh Bn.O.HuiOh 

fiaudbuih 9. B. Armititud • Bm.J. B. Armitittai 

Twal J. O. Sligbt Bm. J. &. SUglt 

Wert Derby J- Stewart J. Slnparf, Mtq. 

Woodobnroh F. B. Bobtn Bae. P. B. Sobm 

It is still further singular that these family, or self-presentod, livingi 
should, as will be seen by looking at the list above, be Uie best livinga in 
the diocese. The best of all, as we have noticed, is Wigan, the incumbrat 
of which is the Hon. and Rev. O. T. 0. Biidgeman, and the patron the 
Earl of Bradford. Singular to say, the £arl of Bradford's family name is 
exactly the same as that of the incumbent of Wigan. 

These are some of the principal external facts connected with the dio- 
cese. Is it not time that the people should be infonned of them P Is it 
not time that they should know what Sort of an Establishment, in this 
respect, they are supporting? Do they approve of such a diBtribution of 
tlie public money ? Liberator. 



FELLOWSHIP AND THE FELLOWSHIP.— No. V. 

We have already made apparent that in Acts ii. (where On ftUomhip is 
first mentioned) no proof is found of intention on the part of the H0I7 
Spirit to present a catalogue of observances to be attended to by the church 
on the "Jirit of the wtek," when it assembles for worship. Wo have alw 
made clear, that thougli Acts ii., 4S, does inform as of, certain things to 
which the first church atsadfattly attended, we are not therein given to biov 
that they were attended to with equal frequency. 80 far, tiien, we have 
found no law binding the church to attend to the /elloanhip as often as it 
assembles to break the bread, and at no other time, — we have found 
nothing binding as so to couple these two observ^ces that the one is not 
properly observed in the absence of the other. 

But, is there not in Acts ii. the same evidence of ■weeidy /dlmakip as of 
breaking the bread every first of the week? There is in that chapter no 
STideooe of either. From Acts ii. we learn nothing as to tho frequeiLCf of 
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the observance ; whether daily, weakly, or monthly, is neither Btated nor 
implied. We hold that the bread was broken on the first of every week, 
bat we learn that fact, not from that chapter, but from other testimony. 
May we not, then, in the same way ascertain that the fellowship was 
ordained for weeltly observance ? That, of oourse, is the very question ffor 
examination ia Intended to answer. In the affirmative, one writer says : — 

" That the apoaUei did give aider* to the oongregatdoiu in QalstU and Ooriath to 
meikt ft ireekly oontribution for (be poor eaiiits ii a matter that oaimot he disputed, lee 
1 Cor. iTi., 1. That the ohrietian coDgneationi did, then, keep a traaanrf for tlioae 
contribution, ii, I oonoeJTB, erident from the original of 1 Cor. xti., 1, whioh Maeknight 
DOTTOotly Tenders in the fallowing words : ' On the first day of every week let Mob of you 
lay iomeiihat by itMlf, aooording m he nay hare proapered, patting it into the treasury, 
tlukl when I oome there may be no oolleotians.' 

Now, we desire to get ont of the text, cited in the foregoing quotation, 
every bit of information it contains, but we have no wish to force it to 
teach what it does not contain. We cannot accept the rendering of 
Maeknight. " Putting U into Via treasury " is not translation bnt paraphrase, 
based npoo an inference which he expresses, thna : " The apostle meana 
the treasury of the church, or some chest placed at the door of the church 
to receive their gifts. For althoi^h the Corinthians had separated a sum 
weekly for the saints, yet if they kept it in their own possession the 
collections must still have been to make wheil the apostle came, contrary 
to his intentions." It is, then, evidently, this supposed difiiculty as to 
the collections that constrained Macknight to give as translation what the 
original does not say. That this point may stand on pretty good authority 
we cite the following translations :^- 

" On each first day of the week let every one of you lay by him in itore, aooording as 
he ii pioepered, that there may be no collections when I oome. — "AmerKan BHU UMon. 

" On (he first day of the week let eaoh of you lay up by himself, treaauring up what- 
ever he may have been prospered in g that gatherings may not take plaoe at that time 
Then I Gome." Dr. Oilei. 



It is, then, our business to ascertain not what may, perhaps, have been 
in the mind of the apostle, but what is said or certainly implied. Nothing 
else most we hold as bindingnpon the Churches of Qod. 

In the first place, then, the text does not contain the word ftUowikip. 
"Tkt fiUoKihip" is not named in the chapter. We have seen that the 
felloaih^ requires a fund for each church, and not a general fund for all 
churches. The poor saints in Judea, for whom Paul requested this laying 
np, on the part of the Corinthians and other christians, had no claim upon 
the funds of the church in Corinth, nor upon the treasury of any ouieT 
church, save that of the church of their Own locality. 

Had the chnrch of Corinth attended to the fellowship before receiving 
this letter? Having been planted by an apostle and watered by inspired 
men and some years having elapsed, there can be no doubt but that it 
had steadfastly attended to the apostle's doctrine, the fellowship, the 
breaking of bread, and the prayers, long before the time of this appeal. 

What then did Paul intend as to this special provision for distant 
brethren? Did he desire a special laying up for them, apart from the 
. ordinary contributions of the chnrch, or was he urging an increase in the 
ordinary weekly contribution already existing, that the treasury might 
possess ample funds at his coming, when the church, by its deacons or 
otherwise, might vote an abundant donation for the distressed of 
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JemsBlem? Of tbiaUtterpOBition tjiereisnoproof wliaterer; nomention 
is made of the fellowship ; none of any ordinary collection ; no neeessar; 
allnaion to any churcli-fund or treasury, though, without doabt, treasucy, 
fund, and ordinary collection were then existant. 

What the text proves is, that the apostle called for weekly storing for a 
special object and for a given time, and that each shonld lay up by Um^ot 
himself according as he had been prospered. The enquiry, then, embraces 
three distinctly diiferent positions — 1. Did each contribntor store by him- 
self (keep in his own possession) his weekly contributions, ready for the 
coming of the apostles ? S. Were the contributions of each member, for 
this particular purpose, laid up in the keeping of the church, thus forming 
B fund by iUelf, and waiting the arrival of Paul? 8. Were the w«ekh 
contributions cast into the ordinary and common funds of the church? If 
the last of the three could be proved, then stated weekly contribution, aa t 
church ordinance, could be demonstrated by approved example. But that 
is exactly what the case does not prove. The contribution enjoined by 
Paul was for a ipedal object. To have cast the proceeds avery vreek into 
the common treasury of the church might hare left him, at his coming, to 
find that the whole had been expended in meeting the ordinary and spedal 
requirements of the Corinthian brethren. The speoialil^ of the case 
required what is expressed in the text— storing by itt^, so that all tbe 
sums contributed for that particular object would be appropriated to it 
We are, then, left to decide between each one storing by himad.f and the 
many laying up their contributions, for the Jerusalem saints, as a separate 
fund (by UmIJ) in the custody of the church. The moat literal reatUng of 
Uie text indicates personal storing for that special object. But against 
that view it is argued that the very thing Paul wished to prevent would 
then be absolutely needful-~that is, gatherings after his arrival. But this 
is scarcely correct. It would certainly be needful, in that case, for the 
individual storers to bring the amounts they had laid aside, but that 
would scarcely warrant the application of the word " gatherings," aa, at 
most, it would be but a gathering. Two things Panl no doubt desired to 
prevent — 1 The gathering together, by each, of such portions of income 
as the poorer classes have to deal with when they raise any cofasiderable 
donation. 3, Haring to wut, after his arrival, for a series of stated 
collections, which would no doubt have been requisite had previous we^ 
Storing not been resorted to. " Gatherings," in this sense, would hars 
been completely prevented by each member laying up- by himself such 
portion of income as he might deem proper to devote for that purpose. 
But if any prefer to conclude (taking all the facts into viewj that the man; 
amounts were deposited every week in the keeping of the church, aa a 
fund by itulf, for this special object, let it be so. What then doea tluftet 
eatablisb ? That the Holy Spirit has approved weekly contribution for 
chnrch purposes, and that, therefore, to attend to the fUiowMp (contriba- 
tively) on every first day of the week cannot be vrrong, and that it eairis* 
with it Divine approval. But nothing further is thereby establiabed— that 
is to say, nothing in tbe direction of compelling all contribution to Im 
made on that day and in immediate connection with the breakiag^ of fta 
bread, so as to render it improper to contribute, or to arrange to xeeam 
contributions, at other times. In these particulars we are without law 
and must not, therefore, seek to enforce our preferences upon otben- 
Where there is no law there is no transgression. 

The fellowship is a Divine institution: The weekly appropriation of 
our substance for the relief of brethren in need has afostolie b " ~ 
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Both are as completely adapted to present circmnstatices as they were to 
those of the days i>f the apostles. No possible arraQgement .can he more 
expedient. Let, then, each church and every member, so far as is possible, 
attend to the fellowship every Lord's day, in connection with the 
breaking of the bread, providing means to receive contributions at Other 
times from those who cEumot then be present, and let all who cannot 
present the offering on any given Lord's day store up by itself what would 
have been given tiU the opportunity arrives for presenting the whole. 

D. K. 



M.B Chambkhl&in, of the Arcot (India) Mission, having secured the 
erection of a building for a free reading room at his station, Mndnapilly, 
nporbi in the Sower an occurrence of much interest, thus : 

An Incident occurred this (Wednesday) evening which has made a 
profound impression on my mind. At the close of the lectnre, which was 
attentively listened to by an audience of one hundred and eighty, composed 
of Brahmins, merchEUtta, farmers, artisans, officials and students, and 
wluch I concluded with a short prayer, as I took my hat to come away, a" 
Brahmin, one of the best educated in the place, arose and politely asked 
pennifesion to say a word. He said : 

" Behold that mango tree on yonder roadside. Its Irnit is approaching 
to ripehess. Bears it that fruit for itself, or for ita own profit ? From 
the moment the first ripe fruits turn their yellow sides toward the morning 
BOB until the last mango is pelted off, it is assailed with showers of sticks 
and stones, from boys, and men, and every passer-by, until it stands l^ereft 
of leaves, with branches knocked off, and bleeding from many a broken 
twig. And piles of stone underneath, and clubs and sticks lodged in its 
boughs are the only trophies of its joyous crop of fmit. Is it discouraged ? 
Does it cease to bear fruit ? Does it say, if I am barren no one will pelt 
me and I shall live in peace '? Not at all. The next season the budding 
letves, the beautiful flowers; the tender firuit again appear. Again it is 
pelted, and broken, and wounded, but it goes on bearing, and children's 
children pelt its branches and enjoy its fruit. 

" That is a type of these missionaries. I have watched them well and 
have seen what they are. What do they come to this country for ? What 
tempts them to leave their parents, friends and country, and come to this, 
to diem, unhealthy climate ? Is it for gain or profit that they come ? 
Some of us country clerks in government offices receive more salary than 
thej. Is it for the sake of an easy life ? See how they work, and then 
tell ma. No. They seek, like th« mango tree, to bear fruit for ihe benefit of 
otim, and that though treated vrith contumely and abuse from those they 
are benefitting. 

"Now look at this missionary. He came here a few years i^o, leaving 
all and seeking only «ur good. He was met with cdd looks and suspicious 
glances, and was shunned, and avoided, and maligned. He sought to talk 
with us of what be told us was the matter of most importance in lupaven 
or earth, and we would not listen ; but he was not discouraged. He started 
a dispensary, and we said. Let the pariahs take his medicines, we won't ; 
bat in the time of our sickness, and distress, and fear, we had to go to him, 
and he. healed ns. We complained if he walked through our Brahmin 
streets '; bat ere lon^, when our wives and daughters were in sickness and 
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Mif^ish, we went and begged him to come even into our inner apu'tmeuts, 
Bnd he came. Aid oar daughtera and wives smile upon nsin health. Hy 
he mode any money by it ? Eveii the cost of the medicines has not be<m 
returned to him. 

" And now, in spite of onr opposition, he has bonght this site, and built 
this beautiful room, and furnished it with the choicest of lore in many 
lai^nages, and pat in it newspapers and periodicals which were inaccei- 
sible to us before, bat which help us now to keep up with the world around 
US and understand passing events ; and he has placed here tables to write 
on, and' chairs to sit in, and lamps for us to read and write by in the 
evenii^. And what does he get for all this ? Does he make money by 
this free readii^ room ? Why, we don't even pay for the lamp oil consumed 
night by night as we read. 

" Now what LB it makes him do all this for us ? It is Mb Bible. I're 
looked into it a good deal, at one time and another, in the different 
Uogoages I chance to know. It is just the same in all languages. The 
Bible — there is nothing to compare with it in all our sacred books for 
TOodnesB, and purity, and holiness, and love, and for motives of actjon. 
where did the English speaking people get all their intelligence, and 
energy, and cleverness, and power ? It is their Bible that gives it to them. 
And now they bring it to us and say, ' This is what raised us, take it aqd 
rise yourselves.' They do not force it upon us, as the Mohammedans 
used to their Koran, but they bring it in love, and translate it into our 
languages, and lay it before us and say, ' Look at it. Bead it. Exaniiiie 
it, and see if it is not good.' Of one thing I am convinced. Do what we 
will, oppose it as we may, it is the Christian's Bible that will sooner or 
later work the regeneration of this land," 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

01 OHUBOHES IN ENOLAHD, SCOTLAND, IRELAND AND WALKS 

Thk Conference was held in the meeting house of the church in 
Hoddersfield, situate in Bradford Road. The first session commenced on 
Tuesday evening, August 8, at six o'clock. The numbers attending the 
several sesaions were considerable, including members from Wigan, 
Birmiugham, Liverpool, Whitehaven, Manchester, Southport, Carlisle, 
Ashton, London, Dungannon, Wortley, Leeds, Nottingham, Loughborough, 
Leicester, Brighton, Edinburgh, Blackburn, Bolton, Langley, Stockport, 
Newcastle, Lincoln, Bradford, Wakefield, etc., etc. 

The meeting having been constituted by prayer and praise, G. Y. Tickle, 
of Liverpool, was voted to the presidency, and G. H. Smith and E. Eraser 
were chosen as Secretaries. The following resolution was then unuii- 
moosly adopted — 

That a Ooromittee of Rcfenniss be now appointed, to which shall be oommitted, Im 
eoosideration and mpotC, any matter of difficult; the Bedlement of whioh wouJd, in llie 
opinion of the meeting, be thus facililatsd. That oil communidations addressed to the 
imnoal Meeting b; districts, commictees, societies, persons, or churehea otJier thin 
those churches recognised by the last Annual Ueeting, be referred to said committM. 
And that all proposals t« sustain evangelists from the General Fund, not already stiie- 
tioned b? the Annual Meeting, be referred to the same committee. And that th« 
appointment of a committee for these purposes take place at the Brst sitting of euh 
annual gathering until otherwise resolved, 

The Evangelist Committe of last year, tvith the addition of D. Kitf, 
B. Black and W. Perkins, were then appointed a committee for the pu- 
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poMi of the toregoiDg resolution. The nest bnsineiB was that of 
reading the 
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ObHivat. Stfl, 



After reading the foregoing table it was Dnasimonsly resolved — 

That a 6t>tuti<»l CommittM of three membera be now appointed to report to Out 

mutiiii; th« following with anj other luefol items of iaftwmatiaa the; may g&Uier from 

the ichedulea : — 

1. Nomber of chorehse retamisg gohednle*. 

2. Number not retnrmiig. 

9. Thenumberof ohurohei each of which retorued schedules botii-tliityMr and laat 
i. The anm total of iiiar«we or decreaie in the ohorekes reporti>g bo^ ;e«n (a> 

described in No. 8). 
fi. The sum total of each eolamn in the aobedule table. 
BeBolved unanimouglj — 



Tlie minates of the last Annual Meetii^ were read, afler wbicli the 
Evangelist Committee presented its 

BBFOBT. 

Dear Brethren, — We again raapeatfall; la; before ;_ou Uie Knanoial 9tstemeiit, and 

a brief outline of the labours of the brethran engaged in the work of general erangellza- 

IscOHB. — The receipts &oin twentj'six churahes hare been £115 9s. 9id., and from 
hrenty-two individuals the further sum of £377 IDs. lOd,, wMoh, with tbe balanoe in 
luDd at tbe oomioencement of the year of £93 19a. 3d., nmkes a total of £617 8b. 10}d. 
u the amount arailable for the jesr's servioB. 

BzFumrrTTBB. — Two brethren haTe been sustained the whole of tbe jear, and four a 
portion of the year, at a cast (inolading travelling expenses of •vangetiete, oommittee 
eipenses, stampa, atatlonerf, printing, tc.) of £601 IBs. 61d. 

LiBouBB OF ETA^GSIJBIB.—At OUT lost annual gathering ;ou were pleased to 
recommend that in tbe course of the year all the smaller churches should receive a visit 
from one of the evangelists, and two brethren were namtd as most likely to do this work. 
This boa been kept ateadily before us, but through the services of one of these bre^inn 
being available for only half instead of the whole of the year, and peculiar and pressing 
circomstancea having arisen in conneotioa with eevecat ohurcbea, claiming more attention 
than was antioipated, Uiis reconunendotton has not been earned out as completely as 
jODi oommittee desired. 

E. Evatit has given considerable attention to Banbuir, Bedliiigt^m and Newooitle. 
He has alio visited North Shields and Broomhill, Derby, Hottingbun, Bulwell, and tiie 
churches in that district ; also Wortley and HuddersSeld. A very cheering and interest- 
ing port of our brother's labours has bean the forming of a church at Spittal, Berwidi- 
oa-T«eed, now conaisting of fifty-seven warm-hearted and devoted followers of our 
blessed Lord. Tery large additions have been credited to our brother's labours. Eqoal 
■access has attended his ministrations to the churches tiiemselves ; under moat anxiooi 
and trying circumatances his gentle prudence and fervent zeal haie, by tbe grace of Qod, 
iMered them through their diScultiea and inspired thooi with renewed hope and atrength 
to do the Maater's service. 

IVn. McDovgall has spent aiz weeks in Chelsea and four in Banbury ; several visits 
each have been made to MoncbeUer, Blackburn, Soutbport, Liverpool, fit. Helen'e, 
Birleatown, kc. ; Newcastle, North Shields aod Beiilinglon have each been visited once ; 
altogether about thirty weeks have been given to the general work, the remainder of the 
time being spent in Wigan. His well-known anxiety for the cultivation of a high 
t^ritual tone in tiie brotherhood Impels him to pay'special attention to the internal 
condition of churches visited, and much lasting good lias been accomplished in this 
direction. His wide knowledge and experience have also greatly strengthened the hands 
of brethren who have tbe ovoraighC of churches. A number of siu-sick souls have also 
bfen won 10 the Saviour through his faithful mimetrations. 

J. Strang') seven montba' labours in England were almost equally divided between 
Liverpool and Carlisle ; Manchester, Southport, Mollington, Saugball, St. Hden's and 
Whitehaven had each a call. A considerable number of baptisms was the result of his 
eflbrts to spread the glorious gospel, and when, according to sjruigement, oar brother 
proceeded to Scotland for tbe remsinder of the year, he left a place in every heart and tt- 
desirs loon to see his face again. 

B. ElUt has devoted thirteen weeka to Chelsea, according to the reoommendation of 
last meeting, and about one Lord's day each month to Filtdown ; the rsmoiader of the 
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jBBT to SrightoD, b; apeaial omuigament with them. At OlieUM fiMquent auirmiat 
to the oluaM of the Bariaur teitifiBil to lui &ltlifiil muiutr7, and to the churdi hb Tint 
wu a aeuon of great re&eibuig. 

J>. Seoll iru fint engaged to apend aii monthi amongat tbe chnrohea in Lanouhii^ 
bat kt the expiration of that time his labonra as a preaoher of the goapel had been ao 
anaaimoiial}' etteemed that am brother was rec[iie«ted to continae in the wotk, to vhich 
be ^adl; oonaented. His field of usefalnets has camprised lirerpool, SoDthport, Wigao, 
St. Helen's, Earlestown, Oolbome, Botton, Blackburn and Manchester. Evom moat of 
the places Tisited ■ number of bqitiime are raported, attesting his teal and eneoongiDg 
bim in his labour of Ipre. 

J. .Mam entered upon tbe general irork in Pebraarj last. Seren weeka were s^t 
in Leioester, mainlj deroted to the internal neede of (he chorch ) ti'o monthi were giveD 
to the churches in the Nottingham district, during which time he wag joyfoUj stiniiiUtod 
b; seeing man; enter the fold of the Qood Shepherd. Hia attention wm next diieeted 
to Donaghmora and Molljoar, in Ireland, where he has laboured for two month*. Ibe 
bieUiren bear pleasing teBtimon; to his work, whioh haa reenlted in the ingaUuring of 
federal to the number of the eared and the building ap of the ohnrehes in their most 
ho ly faith. 

We desire to erpr e ee onr gratitude to bro. King for §o readily responding to Ae 
inritation of the committee to assist the brethren in Newcastle, and bj his mature 
eipraience guiding them throngh a eritioal jnnotnre. 

Ws renuuD, dear brethren, jcm serrante in CQirist Jesue, 

aiLBBBT T. TIOEEiE, 
T. COOP, 
JOHN OOBF, 
ELTAS BANICAB, 
JAS. MABSDBN. 
After reading the Treaanrer'B Balance Shaet the Beport and Finandal 
Statemeot wera nnanimoasly adopted. Vorions letters, papers, and qoes- 
tions haTing been committed to the Reference Committee the meeting 
adjourned till nine o'clock the next morning. Having then resumed, it 
was resolTfid, on recommendatien of the Ueference Committee — 

That the church in Spittal (near Berwick-on-Tweed), the oborch in Tonbridge Wells, 
and the chnrch in Leeds, be added to the list of ohurcbes eo-operating in annoil 

Bro. T. Coop, haying reported bis vUit to th6 recent Annual Meeting 
of Welsh Churches, and the appeal of that Meeting to the General Meeting 
for aid in supporting, for the whole year, an evangelist to preach in the 
Welsh langusge, it was resolved to aid tbem by a 'donation of £40 from 
the general fund, with the understanding that such grant would not be 
repeated, it being the general opinion that churches and brethren in 
Wales being thus started, will be able themselves to supply the som re- 
quired to sustain one evangelist. After considerable discussion the 
followii^ resolutions were carried — 

That Bro. E. Evans be recommended to devote aa much attention to Spittal, Newowtle, 
Shields, Bedlington, and neighbonriiood, during the ensaiDg vear aa the committee may 
And desirable, and that he visit Ii«sceeter for two or three weuu before proceeding ncrlh- 

That the appUoaUons from Chelsea and Bonbory for help from Bro. UcDougoll be 
handed to the oommittee, that he and Ihej arrange for such labonr aa hia healui ma; 



That each vear an important practical lopio be selected to which the attention of the 
chnrohea sball be invited, and tlu( a brother be deputed to PKpore a paper theraimon, 
and to read the same to tbe next Annual lleeting ) after wtiicn a reasonable time shall 
be devoted to ita diecuseian. 

That the eutject for the next Annual Heeting be "Tbe oaiuef, COnMqitelila and 
Dreventlon of diviaiona." ,--. , 
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Tlut the OTMgelirtB nutuned by the Oeneral Fund, intending in future to ftttend the 
innDKl Meeting, be requested to hold themielTea in readineu to aid the ohuroh in the 
town at which the Heeling U held, foi- ten day*, iooluding the Lori'i dnj praTiou »nd 
too one lolloiruig the baiineH meetingi. 

The Reference Committee having rqiorted ooncemit^ Leeds, recom- 
mending that Bro, A. Browa be engaged for sis months entirelj, or for 
twelve partially, it was resolved — 

Thit the Evanftalitt Oonuniltee be reoomiaended to amuge witli Bro. Brown for 
litwur in Leeds and neighboDrhimd for ill months or one year ^u recommended by the 
Beferenoe Oommittee), and to promote an; additional »id to Leeds which they mnj &id 
dedisble in view of the requirements of the other ohurohes. 

It was also resolved — 

■ of a day or io to the 

The following resolutions were also adopted — 

That Bro. B. Ellis be recommended to Isboor fbr six months, as may be arranged, 
chiefly in Brighton, Filtdown and Tonbridge Wells, giving at least one visit to Leicester. 

Ihst Bro. D. Scott be T«qaeit«d to labour dflring the y«ar at Blaohbam, SiarleBtown 
uid Liverpool, giving at least three months to Blackbnrn. 

That Bro. Adam be reoommendsd to labour in Uaooheater and district for the twelve 



The Beference Committee haWng reported as to the application to 
place npon the list a second church in Nottingham, it was resolved — 

That Broa. Ferhins, £ing and Tiokle be appointed a Oommittee to carry out the recom- 
nieDdation of Qte Beferenoe Committee, in the If ottingbam mattef , 

The following resolations were also carried — 

That the nnt Annnal Ifeeting be held in Leiceiter. 

That this Ifeeting, deeply sensible of the deplorable evils reaulting from the liquor 
tnffic and the socitil dnakbg costoms of the people, desire to eiptei* its strong and 
liMrty sympathy with the various movement» having for their object the ourlailment or 
Bnppresaion of the sale, the deliverance by moral suasion of the victim, and the training 
of uie minde of the rising generation to entire abstinence from all that intoxicates j that 
Uiis lesolntion, with the neceasai; description of the object* of this Meeting, be sect to 
the AlUanne newspaper. 

That this Ueeting deeme it desirable that the brethren in all the churehe* interest 
themselves in the great question of the retationa of the Qovemment to the &tabliBhed 
Chudiee, and be prepared to support the movement led by Mr. Hiall, and, if poatible, 
■apply tbenuelvea with tike Libtrator, the organ of that movement g and tiiat copies of 
this resolution be tent to the Xthrm'or, the SoneotifitTmUl and the ChritHan World 
newspapers. 

That at the nest Annual Meeting the Wednesday evening be devoted to tlie reading ' 
md consideration of the paper to be prepared by Bro. Tickle. 

That the best thanks of the Meeting be given to the HuddersSeld brethren and sisters 
for the hearty reception thej hare given and the provision they have made for the 
requirements of the brethren assembled. 



Tlut this meeting desires to record its high appreciation of the presence of Bro. and 
Sis. Foote, of New York, it* delight In listenuig to his instnietive address, and its 
■empathy for Bro. Csrr, of New Yo», whose presence in much physical weakness is highly 
^preciated. The Meeting also requests Bro. Foote to convey to the choroh in New 
York, its eipreiaion of paternal love and desire to promote Hew Testament principles. 
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STATISnClL. 

The B«port of C«mmittee gave the following resolts — 
ChOTobn reluming aohednlM ... 77 Bmeind from liitOT lAoiahM 

If e^«oting to return ditM ... ... 82 

Ohurobea relDmina both Uiii jear and 

Uit 71 

Member* m the 71 Dhniohae (isTj— 8566 
Ohurehee pUntad damie the jtu ... 8 
Hembere in the three choiehea ... 94 , — 

Immened daring tlie year 2&1 Inereue during tbe jMi 

The foregoing figures euggeat the following conotiuions — 

1. The net increase of 101 would be most likely increased hj some 
fifty, had the scbednles been returned by the thlr^-two cfaorcUe^ liiSlA 
have made no retiim. 

3. A number of members sfmck ofiF fi-om mttmbership are not lost to 
the cause and work of Christ. Tliers are siKty-three removed to wtaa« 
there are nochorches. These reduce the net Increase, but tfaCy Are itill 
of tiie Lord's people, and, in some inBtanoee, may originata dmrahes in 
the places in which Uieir lot is cast. Then thirty-eight hive timtgrklbd, 
taking with them letters of commendation to Americui or Colonic ohmNibH. 

The nninstructed reader of the entire report of this Annual MeettllJti^ 
liable to be misled through not knowing certain facts. To prevent thli 
note the following particulars — 

1. Bererence is made to a list of churches, in ntunher one hmtdred aad 
nine. These churches are not given as comprising some one de&oifiination; 
nor are they considered as lSie wholb of the churches of Gtod in tins 
country. They are merely a list of churches agreeing to co-operate hj 
Annual Meeting, Committee, and general fund for evangelistic pnrpoae^ 

3. The report refers to a certain number of evangelists sustained dmii^ 
the year, and also to the sum total of contribntiouB to £he fond. Biititu 
not possible to learn either the number of evangelists supported £y tbe 
churches on the list or the amount devoted by those churches to the bid- 
port of evangelists. The list of churches embraces churches in En^aM, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales ; some of which singly, and others ibrmed 
into districts, support evangelists and receive funds for evangeliziiig 
purposes, to which no allusion is made in the report -and statistics of (ha 
Annual Ideeting, and with which the Meeting has nothii^ whatever to do. 

It only remains to add that the Meeting, this year, was numerondy 
attended and, in the estimation of bU, whose opinion we have heard, a 
most happy one. Many even insist that it stands saperior to any femur 
Meeting of the kind. 

Several quotations from letters most stand over till next month for 
want of space. Bro. A. Brown supplies the folloiring : — 

THE PUBLIC IIEETIH«tf 

In connection with the Annual Meeting held in Huddersfield dniing 
the present week there have been held for the proclamation of the tmlh 
the following public meetings. On Lord's day evening, August 8th, Bio. 
E. Evans delivered an address on " Blotting out the hand-writing ef 
ordinances." The law contained in ordinances made a remembrance of 
sin, recorded sin s^ainst us, and thns held the world in otmdemitatita- 
Every- mouth was stopped and all the world was held guilty befbre 9ti. 
The precious hlood of Christ blotted oat the hand-writing. The ntt Mt 



of every age waa eancelled, settled. Our Saviour qailed the handrwritiiig 
to His cross, took it oat of the way, was made sin far as and iras nailed on 
the cross. The full import of the Ian of commandments was never under- 
stood hj the worshippers of the old covenant ; it was veiled and remained 
a mystery. Oar Lord's pablic death spoiled principalities and powers — 
pat an end to the old covenant, and showed openly all that the law testified 
before of Hit aofCaringa and death. His death waa a triomph over the 
law ; it achieved what the law could not do, and bronght in eternal rs- 
denq)tion and perfection. All this blessed work was done by Christ. If 
we are in Christ, if we are dead, buried and riaen with Him in baptiwB 
through tne faith of the operation of Qod, we are free ttom ain and con- 
demnation. 

On Monday evenii^ Bren. Evans and Brown were the speakers. Bro. 
Evans testified of Jesos as the appointed Judge, pointing oat the eqnity 
of snch an appointment, the ability of Christ to judge, the role accoriUng 
to which He will judge, and the fact that He will judge aa a source of joy 
to believers and of solemn warning to unbelievers. Bro. Brown presented 
Bome of the proofs of the resorrection of Jesus, naming the inauediat« and 
wide-spread belief that Jeans had risen agun, while before His resurrection 
there was really no expectation that He would rise ; that the apostles 
could never have been indaeed to prc^agate the report oT Jesus' resorrec- 
tioQ in face of innumerable difficulties and life-long trials had they not 
known it to be a truthful report ; that there were hundreds of witnesses 
to the resurrection of Jesus years after, when Paul wrote to the saints at 
Corinth ; and that every first day of the week is a monument sacred to 
the mamory of that resorrection. A fact so well attested was the asaunmce 
Qod gave of the appointed Ju^e and the appointed day ; in view of whicl| 
all men, everywhere, were commanded to repent. 

On Wednesday evening Bro. Foote, of New York, delivered an interesting 
address based on the faitbf^ saying of 1 Tim. i. 16. He viewed the 
umple story of Jesus' mission as the best proof of the truth of His olaima. 
The mission of Jesus was presented as a mission of tnoh — as revealing 
troth that men knew not before, and revealing such trath in such a 
manner and to such an extent that its adaptedness was recognised by 
humanity. The mission of Jesus was one of geoduMt. His whole life waa 
goodness, and it was all for us. His mission was unitersal. It was for 
all, provided for all and adapted to all. Jeans bad rsitortd ih» eorrtet 
laimdedgt of (tod to the world, and that knowledge operated in elevating 
man to Qod. What Jesus had begun was htOmctive m^ tA« poietr of pro- 
dueium — ^it repeated itself. The claims of Jesus wer€ such that we ought 
to be very careful how we deal with Him. He is Ood. All ought to 
return to Qod and to obey him. We ought to sit very humbly and learn, 
we ought to take encouragement and press on. 

Bro. King spoke fi-om the same text. He pointed out a difference 
between the Lord Jesus and ourselves. He came into the world, so did 
we. He came with a purpose (had a purpose of His own in coming), we 
had no purpose. This Implied His pre-«xist«nce. He pre-existed as the 
Word Uiat was with Qod, and that was Qod. While in the world He 
was rightly understood to claim equality irith Qod. He prayed S> be 
restored to that glory He had with the Father before the world was. He 
waa put to death because he claimed each relationship and equality. The 
text suggested the necessity of a Saviour, the need of aU, the ample 
provision for all, and the message came bringing solemn responsibility to 
*11> .Ohriit had porchawd all, and all most appear before Htm in 
nnrrtotioa uid fox jadfnuat, for life eUrsal or for dntmotion. 



On Thnradaj erening Bra. King prended, and the foUoving brethreii 
gare short and encouraging addresBes : Evans, Gllis, Coop, Hay, Fergoson, 
Black, Brown, Mott, Frazer, Strang, Smith, Aitken, Scott, Tener, Adam, 
and Foot«. The sabjects of address were much as follows : An open door 
from trial and for the spread of the gospel ; the certaintj of an open door 
to the faithful who live aa citizens of heaven ; forbearance the pOBseBsion 
and knowledge of and adherence to Ood's word a sure source of freedom ; 
the brii^ing of those ontaide in through the open door ; the enemy always 
ready to close the door agiunst us ; the way to trne greatness ; obedience 
to Christ better than sacrifice ; the need for preaching Ghrist as a Divine 
Saviour ; conditions of snccess in efficiently filling open doors ; gratitude 
and encouragement ; why we were all present — because we had foand so 
open door ; the debt of gratitude due to Bro. King, because of hia 
devotednesi to evangelistic work and to preparing yonlig brethren foe 
that work; the motive power actuating the heart in filling open doors; 
and the probability that we should not all meet again in the fieah. The 
meeting was one of lai^a er^oyment, encouragement, and benefit. Tlie 
appropriate, earnest, and affectionate words of encouragement and warning 
given by bro. Foote will long be held in grateful remembrance. 



ANNUAL MEETING IN SCOTLAND. 

This Annual Meeting was held on Saturday, July IS, in Boxborgh 
Place Chapel, Edinbnrgh. There were present in addition to the leading 
brethren in Edinburgh, Bros. Coop, Wigan; Forsyth, Auchtermucht; ; 
Walker, Grangemouth; Crockett, Perth; Wilson, Dalkeith; Williams, 
Pathhead; Harrow, Pathhead; Shaw, Crofthesd; Anderson, Carluke: 
Penman, Croasgates; Clark, Bridgeton; Bea, Spittal; Collins, Carlisle; 
Watson, Newcastle ; Henderson, Whitehaven ; William McLintock, 
William Linn, and Alex. Young from Glasgow ; also, Bros. Hurte, Strang, 
and Alex. Brown, evangelists. 

Bro. T. Coop being called to the Chair, the meeting was opened with 
devotional exercises, after which the secretary read letters from Dundee, 
Perth, and Moree, Ireland. 

The secretary then read the annual Beport, which, with the cash stat^ 
ment of receipts and expenditure, was unanimously approved of. 

The receipts for the year were, induing balance on hand from last 
year, £103 Os 6i^ and the enenditure £141 14s 8d, leaving a balance on 
hand of £60 lis 9d. The Beports of the Delegates were next received, 
when it appeared that, the smaller churches in Sootland were not in b 
prosperous condition, they desire more visitation from sister churches; 
that the larger churches were in a prosperous and hopeful condition, and 
entered upon the new year with confidence in the prosecution of the work 
of the Lord. 

Bro. Hurte, Edinburgh, gave a report of the visits paid by him snd 
Bro. Aitken to Falkirk, Grangemouth, Perth, Auchtermuchty and PathhetJ- 
The churches gave them a warm reception, and were refreshed by thrit 
visn. Bro. Strang gave en interesting account of bis labours in BbdC 
Carluke, etc., and he trusted that some fiiiit would shortly appear there- 
from. 

The meeting then proceeded to the engagement of Evangelists. 

Bro. Hnrte agreed to labour (D.Y.) for the next year. Bro. Alex. 
Brown's engagement was left in the haoda of the exacatiTa. Bro. Stnuig 
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reported that he could not engage with the committee, aB he had entered 
into an engagement with the Glasgow brethren. The eseontive were em- 
powered to engage during the jear, such other saitahle brethren as they 
maj be able. 

Brethren from D&Ikeith. Pathhead, and Spittal, made special appeals 
on behalf of the Building Funds of their respective chapels. 

It was then arranged that the work of the Evangelist Committee he 
carried on by the office-bearers of the Roxburgh Place Chapel for next 
year, with power to call in snch assistance as they deem advisable. 

The following was unanimonsly adopted: — 

Hut tliU meetiiig rMords ita deep miim of tlie Ion nutained bj the ohorch by the 
daith of Bro. John Somerrille, who wu held ia maoh etteem tor Ui man; v&lnabls 
Chrilluii qoalitisi. 

It was arranged that the next Annual Meeting he held in Glasgow. 
The thanks of the meeting were tendered to the executive for the services 
ofths past year, and also to Bro. Coop forpresidii^ over the meeting. 
In the evening the brethren assembled for tea in Bozbut^h Place Chapel, 
when addresses were delivered on various int«re8ting subjects. The 
fbllowiog are the principle items of the 

RKPOBT OF OOUHITTIB. 

Tbe jeax has been one of ootuiderable uuiely to jour Oommittee, mring to the ood- 
IJDllsd demand for labouren, and the icaniity of mpply. At an early period of the jeti 
Brm. Tiinn uid IfoUntock were depated to ptooeea to Newoaatle, with a view to urge 
i^n the Meeting there the propriety of allowing bro. Strang to labour in hie nstire 
lud. Their efforta ware ■□ far euooeeafol that hi< Berrioee were Honred for >Ix monthi ; 
and be ha« been Ubouring with great leal and much aooeptance in Baoffi he hai also 
Tinted Zdinbiirgh, Fertb, Oarinke, &o. 

Bro. Bae oontinned to labonr in Dnodee for fbor monthe, after laat Annnal ICaeting, 
when he expreued a desire to retire from tlie fleld. Yonr oommittee felt &e lou of 
Bro. Boe very much, and deeiTed him to reooniider hie determination, bat the effinte 
wne froitleee. 

Bro. Jamse Soott Ubonred for nine monthe, principally in Sanqnbar, Olaagow, and 
the North ; be aUo viaited Oroeegatee. He brethren, genenlly, eipreai latisfaction 
with hie aid in bnilding np tlie ohnrchea. 

Tonr Oommittee aliio made an engaffemeat witb Bro. Alexander Brown ; but at the 
urgent reqneet of t^ brethren at Wortlej, who were very deeirooi to oon&me hie 
•errioes, he waa allowed to labour amongit them : the Oommitte being latitfled tibat if 
■onli wn« eaved he was doing the Lord'* work. 

Bro. Htnte, of Sdinbui^ kindly oBsMd hie eerrieee (daring week diya) to hold 
meetingi for tiie proclamation^ the Chm^ were be might Iw diieotedt but aebeoonld 
not foUow op theae meetingi wi& attenoanoe «n the L^id'e day, we, aa well ai otJier* to 
Thorn hia orar wae enhmitted, did not deem it deiirable to accept of hia (ervidee. 

Bro*. Hnrte and Aitken hare reoently viaitsd a number of the ohurohee, ■"""iTnlipg 
lUl^]^ GrangenuHithi Perth, Anohtermnchtj, OioMgatee, Pathheadi to. 



ANNUAL MEETING IN WALES. 

Thi Annual Meeting of brethren from churches in Wales was held 
on Jnly Hi. There were present W. Watkins, Llanfair ; W. Williams, 
Cricciethi Price Jones, Wrexham; D. WJlliams, Bhos Llanerchmgog ; 
Oliver Thomas, OefiiMawr; W. Williams, evai^elist, of Tredegar; J. T. 
Morgan, Merthyr Tydvil; W. Jones, Portmadoo; and T, Coop, of 
Wigan. 

T. Coop, of Wigon, was chosen to preside, and J. T. Morgan as secre- 
tuy. . Th« BchedolM frtna churches and balance sheet having been read, 
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W. Williams stated, that he had been labonring as an evangelist irom 
the Slat of January, when he went to Ehoa Llanerchrngog and remained 
labonring in co-operation with the church there until the end of Jime. 
During his stay at Rhos he had been engaged in proclaimii^ the gospel 
in the chapels, in cottages, and in the open air whenever the weather wag 
favoarable. One addition was made to the church. He had also visited 
Qlya. Cerrlog and Cefn Mawr, and had removed to Llanbir a few weeks 
ago. 

Oliver Thomas said that the labonrs of W. Williams at Cefn Mawr 
were very much approved. If more of his time had been given to Cefn 
Mawr instead of to Bhos mnclT more good might haye been done. 

From tbe amounts promised for ths ensuing year and the present state 
of the fiind, it was seen that unless some assistance was afforded by the 
Ajinaal General Meeting at Haddersfield, we should not be able to re^un 
the evangelist's services for the entire year. It having been ascertained 
that the labours of Bro. Williams were perfectly satisfactory to the 
churches, after some deliberation 'it was resolved, that should we be able 
to retain him in the field throughout the year, his labours shoald 
be devoted to Llaufoir until the first Lord's day in September, then 
to Penmachno for one month, then to Llanfair until the Spring, afterwards 
to Mertbyr and Tredegar until the Annual Meeting. 

The following resolutions were also adopted — 

Tlut tto W«lili BTuigeKat OommittM oonwt of Bioi. W. Willunu, of Ciitxieth, 
tr«Miii»rj J. T. Uoigan, of Msrthjr lydvil, lenvtary; W. JonM, Fortnwcloe; 
' O. XhomM, C«fii UkWT ; and John DaTUt, Forbnadoe. 

That ghonld Oie committoe hare mfflciBiit fdnda at thair dupoBal, they be empowand 
to Bp«nd M in Welih tncta. 

CChat the pUcB and time of cext niMtmg be left in the hand* of Uis oomimttee. 

XKat the beat thank* of thii meeting be given to the committee for tiieir put lerriMi ; 
to tiw chaiman, and also to the breUmm at LUafiur tor the kind and bearty reception. 

The meetings for worship and preaching were full of iutense interest 
and well attended. Lord's day morning the chnrch met for the breaking 
of the loaf at nine o'clock. 0. Thomas, of Cefn Mawr. preached at ten 
o'clock, ead W. Williams, Oriccietb, and W. Jones, Portmadoc, in the 
afternoon. In the evening T. Coop, of Wigan, and W. Jones, of Portmadoc, 
proclaimed the andent gospel, and on Monday evening Oliver Thomas and 
W. Jones proclaimed " the trnth as it is in Jeans " to a very attentive 
MuUeEoe. J. T. M. 
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lAXm^.—XMgrton, July 26H, 1871.— 
Dear Bro. King, — I have long had in mind to 
write to 70U rea pecting the caoae in iTainUca 
and to enliit ;rQur irmpathiea, and thoae of 
the, brethren gener^; in Sagland, on onr. 
behalf, bnt various cauMe have prevented. 
In the Snt place, mj time ia ao full; ocou- 
pied with other duHea that I reall; have 
uttle or no Insure for letter writing. In 
the next place, I have been hoping each 
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expectation haa failed, and mattera are 
growing vorae with ns btbtj daj, I bare 
reaolfed to make an effort to la; before yon 
onr trae oonditien, trnitin^ that the Iiord 
will diapoae yeur heart to aid joat mfferiag 
brethren in tbja diafant lala of the aea. 

I believe you are acquainted with tht 

liistorr of the Jamaica miaaion up to tb« 

iod of Bro. Beordalee'a return to the 

June, 1668. 301 it may sot be amiu 

v> siaie here, that he wb« aent ont to thia 

laland bf the A. C. U. 8., in Febrawj UIS, 






Otium,S(ft.l, Tl. 



INTELLIOEHCB OF CHDBOHES, ETC. 



..d the first Chriituui Obnroh in 
£iigatoii on the 9lh of Maj following, ood- 
Bitiiig of six members including himaelf 
mi infe. 

Natwitlutuidiiig the opposition he en- 
oonntered from the venoua sects, the truth 
MDCinoed to gfUD groond, and &hnost eren 
llinith iritaewed Hccessions from tlia dif- 
fsnnt denominations, as well as from the 
world, cuts were made from otlier parts 
of llie Island resulting in the formation of 
saw churches, DaCiTe helpers boing &lso 
nised op to take the oversight of them, 
Bro. B., Tisitinn them esch in tnrn, but 
Iibouring priDcipsU; in the oitj. His 
nmoial to the new 'station at Slerburgb 
tod his subsequent absence of sereral 
moDths on a Tisit to his native land told 
imf&Tonrablj on the cause in Sangston, and i 
his Gnal departure to join hia familj, in i soon 
Juno, 18fi8, gave ft blow lo the entire mission 
from which it baa never recovered. Indeed 
from that time we have been graduaUj 
going down till now we hare little more 
than a name. It is tme that most of the 
country churohea hare held together rerj 
well and in some there is even a gniduid 
iimase, but in Eiogatoa we have gone 
down Bsdlj. If we had been favoured with 
intelligent men among us, capable of oon- 
dncting the aervicea, and of fair speaking 
•hSKtiea, this cburch might not have suffered 
lou, thongb we would still have failed to 
^w a oongregation and to increase our 
nnii, &om the fact that there is a decided 
preference in this commuuit; for preaehera 
Dom abroad, eapeciall; old England. But 
^WOrkhaa devolved almost entirely on 
Dijwlf and Bro. McEardy who holds a 

Ebltc situation, that not only engrosses 
whole time during the week, but very | 
frequently on the Lord's day. As I have ' 
sIbo to supplj one or other of the country 
stations one or two Lord's days in each 
month, the congregation in Kingston is 
often lefl, without a speaking brother. The 
nany have become 



miaaion, and have done nothing for it since 
October, 1S69, when the? discontinued the 
jearl; appropriation, 1,200 dollars, U. S. 
ourreaej, towards the support of our native 
brethren. Being thns suddenly thrown 
entirely on their own resources tbey have 
anffered keenly from want of the very 
necessaries of life, bat have still kept to their 

rsta and mo«t of iliem doing gO<>d aarvioe, 
have till vrithia a very recent period 
supplied tbe board in America with monthly 
reports from each of our churches, and have 
at various times laid our case before them. 
Bro.B., t«o, losea no opportunity of pleading 
for Jamaica and keeping up an interest in 
the cause for which he laboured and suffered 
BO long, but apparently with little success. 
At their last annual convention in October, 
1870, they decided to send out a man as 
)n as a suitable one i-outd be found and 
raise the amouut required For the repairs 
of the chapel,and the secretary. Bro.Mannel, 
wrote me to that effect, but this is the last 
I have heard on the subject. 

Now, dear Bro. King, can you not help us ? 
Will not you or some other brother from 
the mother oounry at least psy u: 
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diMBtisSed and have 
denominationa. Our chapel too is sadly 
out of repair and presents a moat uniuvit- 
mg appearance ; indeed, if something ia not 
done to it before long i[ will soon he unfit for 
lue. To expect to raise the means here for 
putting it in order is out of the qnestion, 
for our number is exceedingly small and 
matt of them extremely poor, and there is 
a Urge omont due to Bro. Beardalee and my- 
»lt for the purchoae money. Kie aooiety 
a America wrote out some time ago to en- 
quire tbe probable cost, or the deeirableness 
of Belling these premisea to purohaae others, 
and thus raised the hope that something 
dAiite woiUd be done for us, but hitherto 
w« hare been doomed to disappointment. 
VOT Bome Teuon or other they seem to have 
V*i altogether their interest in the Jamuoa 



over ua saying " Aha, Aba, s 
have it " F A failure here would be detri- 
mental not only to tbe few faithful ones 
among us but to tlie cauae of primitive 
Christianity in general ; and who Is he that 
will be found ready to " Come up to tbe help 
of the Lord, to the Help of the Lord against 
tbe mighty." If you are unable to leave 
your field of labour can you not iniloce 
some Christian brother of good speaking 
abilities, pleasing address, well versed in 
the Scriptures, and above all, willi a heart 
burning with Ioyo to God and zeal for souls, 
and of strong faith, to visit us during the 
coming fall and spend, say throe or four . 
months if not more, visiting the churches. 

especially tlie cause in Kingston. With a 
large family to provide for and very limited 
means, I am unable to promise much, but 
shall be happy to render whatever aid or 
encouragement I can to any such brother. 
Apart from the good to be accomplished, a 
few months sojourn in our lovely Island 
would well repay any cost or sacrifice 
attending the undertaking, and a man with 
tbe neoessary qualifications would be almost 
sura to meet with success. 

I ahall wait with anxiety for your reply 
and trust you will ^vour me with One at 
your earliest convenienca. 

^' ' ' ~ ~ 3 I have had any 



copy of the Sriiuh Sarbinger since Bro- 
Beardalee left. 
I ainoerely truH that tbe labours and 
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ObBnar, B^.l.-n 



•fibita of jounetf sud co-workBra are eoa- 
tJDiung to meet with anooeH, and may the 
peat head of the ohnnh itill continiie to 
dImi yon and make joa a bleufng, and 
may jou at lut reoeiTe ;oar reward in 
hearen. 

I remain, dau Bro. Ein^, four brother in 
Chrijt, JoaN MrBBAT. 

t.9, — We number now in Jamaica, 
chnrehee, 14 ; memben, 660 ; preaching 
brethren, 7; nearly ererj cbnrMi ba* a 
fiundaj school. 

HussiBSVllLD. — We hare been mach 
cheered and edified I^ ■ tieit from Bro. B. 
Eraai, erlending orer three Lord's daji. 
Hie Lord's day erenitig diBCounsi upon 
"lah, bow loat and bow regiinedi" 
"Chriat onr pauorer ilain for db;" 
"The handwriting agiunitni blotted out;" 



were deliTered to good and ■ttcntin 
audienoee. Hia not wiU long beremambmd 
by n»j hi» week-day diioatirwi, t " 
many bretJtren, winning and affbl 
manner, combined with deep Terennce for 
the truth, have made an impreuioa apcni 
each one of ui. On Lord's dav monung, 
JiJy 81, he gave an imprenireaddNMiin 
" The breakieg of bread/' oaleolsted to riir 
up the brethren to a more const«iit and 
intelligent attendance at the Lord's table. 
His addresses bearing upon the darign and 
benefit of trials have been especially suited 
to us. We defire to testify to hit being s 
" workman that needeUi Dot to be ashamed," 
and to express earoeit hope tiut we maj 
during the ensuing year be &Toured with u 
many Tisit* from biin as poirible. 
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PATIENT CONTINUANCE. 



Thbbe is an old Btory that, st tbe 
battle of New Orleans, batf a century 
ago, a Tolnnteer fighter from tbe 
back-woods, not connected with any 
coropany or i-egiment, came on the 
lield and went into tbe contest with 
great courage and entbaaiRBm, and 
that he attracted attention by bis 
intense desire to know tbe effect of 
his ball. At every shot he mounted 
the breastwork and peered anxiously 
into the smoke to see if anybody 
was bit. 

His conduct seemed to as slightly 
unreasonable. Tbe smoke wag thick, 
and he could not see all that took 
place among tbe enemy. Moreover, 
many rifles were aimed in the same 
direction, and it was impossible to 
to ascertain the precise effeot of each 
of them. The extempore soldier 
ongbt not to have lessened bis share 
of tbe victoiy by wasting time in 
trying to identify it. 

Yet we are prone to copy tbe 
esample of the inconsiderate and 
ansioas warrior. In urging reforms, 
in preaching, in teachii^, it is possi- 
ble for a vein of self to get into our 
zeal, and we become anxious, not 
only to do good, bnt to have the 



creditofit. Ifasoul is saved clearly 
and djiectly by our instrumentality, 
it is certainly a legitimate matter of 
rejoicing. If tbe word of warning 
or of cheer proved to be just Ae 
right word at tbe right time, and 
helped a soul through despond, or 
ont of tbe grasp of despair, we have 
a right to be glad ,- and indeed, if we 
are not glad, we must be cnriously 
constructed Cturistians. The Lord 
of the faarvest gives these encourage- 
ments, now and then, to His reapers, 
lest they grow weary. 

Nevertheless, even this gladness 
needs to be watched, test there get 
into it something of vainglory, which, 
if not absolutely sinful in itself, 
detracts irom its value in the sight 
of <Tod, and proves a dead fly in tbe 
precious ointinent. Wo ongbt to 
look for present results, and yet not 
be feverishly anxious. We must not 
be so intent on this Divine recogni- 
tion of our labours, that we become 
discouraged and half-angry if the 
desired evidence is not given. Tor 
ordinary times, and the general work, 
we need a self-foi^etfhl zeal which 
cheerfully and patiently toils oa, 
never chilled by delay, undismayed 
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ereo by present failore. Uany a 
seed perishes in the earth. Of the 
cltmd of bloom which covers the 
oiehard in May, only here and there 
a blossom prodnces an apple. The 
retnma of the ofiGcern who have 
cbai^ of the ammonition show that 
in a great battle, where thousanda of 
men are killed and wounded, only 
one or two balls oat of a hundred 
hit Yet the orchard in Octsber 
bends under its golden burden ; the 
fields in their season are white to 
the harvest, and the great empires 
■re conquered in war. He who 
vould accomplish anything worth 
the doing, has need to be persistent 
in his work. It is " by patient 
continaance in well-doing " Uiat we 
attain " glory, honour and immorta- 
lity." 
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The teacher needs a large share of 
this patience. The seed sometimeB 
dies in the gronnd. The Saviour 
himself not seldom spoke His blessed 
words to dull ears and hard hearts. 
He visited many places where He 
could not do msny might works 
because of the unbelief of the people. 
" It is enough for the disciple Uiat 
he is a.9 His Master." 

Why, then, should we be dismayed, 
if at times the soccess seems small ? 
The victory is sure. Truth will 
triumph over error, and right over 
wrong. Any coward will chase a 
flying foe. It is only when the battle 
"waxeBhot"tbat the highest courage 
is displayed. 

None but the truly brave stand 
firm in the midst of apparent defeat. 
—Dr. Cbane in S. S. Tvrm. 



FUSS IS NOT WORK. 



You may see this any day and 
anywhere. As yon go along, you see 
two horses harnessed together before 
a car. One of them makes a great 
fins, as if he had all the world behind 
him, Bod was in eager baste to get 
it just where he wants it to be. He 
dKQceB and prances, jnmps up and 
down, and springs into the collar 
with all his might, and then fiitlls 
back from it because all does not 
^ve way to him. The other makes 
no fuss at all. He stops and starts 
at the signal, wastes no strength in 
voilence, but puts hie whole weight 
into the collar just when it is 
needed. 

The one makes the fiiss, the other 
does die work. 

How like some Christians that 
yoa and I conld name. One is restive, 
the other docile. The one is in his 



ovm will, the other is in the Lord's 
will. The one stops when be ought 
to go, and starts when he ought to 
stand still. The other is obedient ia 
his faith, and so quick to hear the 
voice of the Lord Utat, like the docile 
horse which does not require bit or 
rein or word, but, catching the con- 
ductor's signal, stops at the bell tap, 
and starts at the bell tap, be moves 
forward at the right m oment and at 
the right moment stops, whether in 
word or deed. 

The one makes all the Ihss, the 
other does all the work. 

The way to work vri&ely and well, 
is to present yourself a living sacri- 
fice unto Ood, and let Hie will be 
your will, and so prove what is that 
good and acceptable and perfect will 
of God every day of your life long. 



BE ALWAYS GIVING. 
The Biiii giveB ever, bo the Bartli, — 
What it otm gire, to umoh 'tts worth ; 
Ths ocean gives in many ways, — 
Girea baths, gives fishes, rivers, bays ; 
80, too, ths air, it gives us bMatli, — 
'niien it BtopB giving, comes in death. 
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FAMrET ROOM. 



Wbo gives not, U not linng. 
Onie more fou gWe, 
The more joa Ut*. 
Qoi't lore bath in oi wenltb uabe«p«d, 
Onlj by giving it is reaped ; 
The bod; withen, and tbe mind 
Is pent in by a selSsb find. 
"'re gtrengUi, give tliouglit, 
re lore, pt* teara, and gii 
QiTe, give, be aliraye giving ; 
Whojtives not, ia noL living. 
The more we gire. 



THE WORKMAN TO HIS WIFE. 
Sro ye down an the settle here by me, I've got sametbiiig (o say to tbee, vife ; 
I want to be a sew sort of man and to lead a n^w aort of life; 
There's but little ploature and little gain in ependicg the days I spend, 
Jnit to work like a horse all the days of m; life, and to die like a dog at the end. 
For where'a the profit and where'* the good, if one begina to think. 
In making awa; with what little eenae one hai) at the Grst, through drink ? 
Or in epeoding one'a thna and one's money, too, with a lot of chaps that would go 
To see one.hanged, and like it aa well as any other ahow P 
And aa to the pleoaure that aoms folks Qnd in cards or in pitoh and tosa, 
It's little thaj'Te ever brought to me hut only a yaat of lose ; 
We'd be aure to light on some great dispute, and then to ect all right 
The ahorteat way to argue it out ia a regular ataod-up fight 
r« got a wUl, dear wife, I i«j, I've got » will to he 
A kinder father to my poor bairns, and a better man to thee. 
And to leave off drinking and awearing, and all, no matter what folks may aay ; 
Eor I see what's (he end of snob things aa these, and I know tbia is not the way. 
You'll wonder to hear me talk like tbia, as I've never talked before ; 
Bat I've got a irord in. my heart, that has made it glad, yet haa made it Mre : 
I've got a word like a fire in my heart that will not let me be,— 
" Jemt, t&e Son of Qod, mho loced, and aho gave BUaaelffor me. " 
I've got a word like a sword in my heart, that haa pierced it through acd through ; 
When a message comes to a man from Heaven he needn't ask if it'a true ; 
There's none on earth could frame such a tale, for strange as the tale may be, — 
Jems, my Saviour, that Thou ahould'at die for lore of a man like me '. 
Whj, only think now ; if it bad been Feter, or hleaaed Faul, 
Or John, who uaad to lean on Hia breast, one wouldn't have wondered at all. 
If He'd loved and He'd died for men like theac, who loved Him so weli, — bat job ••• 
It was me that Jesus loved, wife ! He gave Himaelf for me. 
It was for me that Jesus died ! for me, and a world of men, 
Just as sinful and juat as slow to give back Hia love again ) 
Hedida'twait till I came to Him, but He loved me at m; worst ; 
He needn't ever hate died for me if I could have loved Him first. 
And conldst Thou love such a man aa me, my Saviour ! then I'll take 
Ifore heed to this wandering sonl of mine, if it's only for Thy sake. 
For it woan't that I micht spend my days just in work, and in drink, and in strife, 
93iat Jesua the Son of Stod has givu mt love and haa given His life. 
It wasn't that I mig 

That he's brought m. _ „ , 

Ha doesn't newt me to die for Him, He onlj asks me to live ; 

There's nothing of mine that He wants but my heart, and h^a all that Tve got U 

Fve got a Mend, dear wife, I aay ; I've jgot a heavenly friend, 

niat will shew me where I go astray, and will help me how to mend. 

That'll makeme kinder to my poor Wms, that'll make me better to, thae^ , 

Janu, the Son of Ood, who loved and gave Himself forme. 



A VOICE FKOM THE STATE CHURCH IN FATOUR OF 
THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH : 

AH ACDBESS, BY D. EIHa, OH BE-0 
Bt BUT NOB 

Thb re-opening of a chapel after repairs and emballUhmeDt is an event 
of common occarrence, and nsnally calls for no special discourse. Eat 
there is a speciality in this case which renderj it desirablo to enter thns 
upon an additional service. When this commodions building was comple- 
ted and opened, by the chorch nhich now worships within its walls, there 
was no lack of h^-fitled places of worship within reasonable distance. It 
was not the want of chapel accommodation which led to the formation of 
this church. We came here becanse we could not find, on this side of the ' 
town, a church in which we could adhere to the good old ways of the 
primitive and apostolic church. Accordingly the building waa devot«d to 
preaching the gospel and way of salvation, as at the first, and to t^e 
adrocacy of Christian union npon the one and only possible, becaose God- 
^veo, foundation. From our commencement to the present, in commOQ 
with others, I have urged from this desk a complete return to Christianity 
■9 it was lef^ by the apostles,- and to-day I have only to say over again 
what I have often urged before. I have no new thing to tell, nor have I 
even a new form into which to pnt the old plea. But, yet. the disconrse 
of this afternoon will have one new feature. Heretofore Z have addressed 
i'su in my own words ; you Itnow that I bnt rarely read a page ; bat to-day I 
shall speak chiefly in the words of another, who is a priest in onr State 
Church. I do so because he says on so many points substantially what 
ve have said so often, and because it is both strange and pleasing to hear 
a voioe from onr Parliamentary Church, calling ns back to the Ohnroh of 
the New Testament and of the apostles. 

I have before me a newly-pnblished and somewhat expensive roloms, 
vhich is now receiving, from divers reviewers, considerable attention, and < 
is escalated to canae some amount of commotion. Suffer me to reftd fovi 
the title pt^e — " The Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Ter't^inent : a 
Study for the present Crisis in the Church of Engl:.ad ; by the Rev. 
G. A. Jacob, D.D., late Head Master of Christ's Hospital." Fow tlus 
worthy Doctor has not left the State Church, nor does he appear to 
intend leaving. He desires large reforms in the church in which he is a 
priest : he considers that that church is now in a most critical condition, 
and he insists that a return to the ecclesiastical polity of the New Testa- 
QiBut is the true remedy for its existing evils. In this he is largely 
correct, only were his church to return to that polity it would not be the 
Bune church reformed, but wholly another institution. But we have to 
do with Dr. Jacob's sayings only so iar as they point out tlLe polity he 
recommends and hold up the apostles of Christ and the primitive ohnroh 
in their true light. You know the importance we have attached to a right 
understanding as to time, place and circumstances of the conmiencement 
of the Church of Christ. The Doctor brings as to the plabe and time we 
have frequently set before yon, and does so almost in the words we have 
agun and again used. He says— 

" But the Church was not begun till after the descent of the Holy Spirit 
npon the apostles on the day of Pentecost ; and it ia never mentioned, 
except prospectively, before that time. The apostles, therefore, were the 
founders of the Christian Church. They were its divinely-appointed and 
in&llible teachers and legislators. They were its snprenu rathorities oil 
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earth, to declare its doctrines and to prescribe its foim and polity, to 
admit into it and to exclude from it, to bind and to loose, to remit and to 
retain sins. They were, in abort, to organize the Church as a regulH 
society possessed of a definite cliaracter. with its own special rigi.ts, 
privileges and objects. They were to rule in it as long as they lived ; and 
It tested with them to leave such instructions for its future guidance as 
they might consider necessary for its continuance and welfare as a permfr 
nent institution in the world. To qualify them for this high office and 
important work the apostles received a divine authority and ■power, fi-om me 
commission of Christ and the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. The auHifr 
«ty was given them by Christ Himself, when He said to them, as recorded 
by St. Matthew—' Go ye therefore and teach (or rather, make disciples o^ 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost ; teachmg them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you ; and lo ! I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world' And when, as related by St. John, He declared to them— 'As 
my Father hath sent me, even so send I you ; ' and, ' Whose soever sins 
ye remit, they are remitted unto them, and whose soever sins ye retain, 
they are retained.' And a divine power was given to them by the conung 
of the Holy Spirit, of whom Jesus had told them beforehand, that when 
He was gone they should receive another Comforter to abide with them 
forever, even the Holy Ghost, who would teach theni all things, and bring 
all things to their remembrance whatsoever He had said unto them ; and 
who, as the Spirit of truth, would ■ guide them into all the truth,' which 
they were to proclaim to men. This was the ' power from on high' for 
which, after His ascension, they were to ' tarry at Jerusalem.' This 
power, as the last words of Jesus informed them, they would receive when 
the fibly Spirit came upon them, and thus fitted them to be His witneBssj 
and ambassadors throughout the world." 

We have often exposed that fallacy of the high-church party by whidi it 
' ia«ndeavoured to conform the Church to the model of the third and fourth 
centuries. The appeal to the Nice no Fathers we have met from this desk 
hy the demand to go still further back — to the grandfathers, that is, to 
the apostles themselves. In this demand wb are fully sustained by tm 
author, who says — 

'■ But the opinion that we ai-e bound dutifully to snbmit to the authorilj. 
and ought to be guided by the practice and example of the church as H 
was in the first three, four, or any other centuries, however prevalent uid 
plausible, is delusive and ensnaring. The Church of the apostolic period 
is the only Church in which there is found an authority justly claiming 
the acknowledgment .of Chriatian bodies in other times. And sw* 
authority is found in this Church, not because it was possessed of a traer 
catholicity, or a purer constitution, or a more primitive antiquity than 
belong to succeeding ages— for neither antiquity, nor purity of form, nor 
catholicity confers any right to govern or command — but because it was 
under the immediate rule and guidance of the apostles ; and it is' their 
infallible judgment alone, as exhibited in this Church, which has a leg^- 
mate claim to our submission. Of the church of no other period can the 
■am^ be said, because the apostles had no successors in their office. Th^ 
stand alone as the divinely-inspired teachers, legislators and mien in 
Christ's Church and Kingdom. They stand alone as men appointed and 
commissioned by Christ Himself, and not by man ; whereas all Christiin 
ministers since their time, of whatsoever order or degree, have been 
fallible men. and have been appointed and commissiooed hy man bf tke 
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aDthority of the partientar churcli in which they were to miaister. The 
promise of oar Lord that Ho would be with the apostles even to the end 
of the world, aa it did not secure to them e, continuance on earth beyond 
their own generation, so neither did it engage or imply that others with a 
similar power and authority should annceed them. With faithful preachers 
of Christ, Srod sound teachers of His word and doctrine, aad diligent 
pastors of His ilock, their divine Master has in all a^es heen pressnt by 
His Spirit. But no Christian ministers having received the commission 
or inspiralion of the apostles, none of them could inherit the apostolic 
office, nor could they, individually or in any collective body, ever posaaes 
the apostolic authority. And as no Church ministers, so neither the 
Chnrch itself, of any post-apnstoUc time (in whatever mode we may sup- 
pose it to have uttered a united voice), has ever had any apostolic or divine 
authority to whieh after ages owed submission. The opinion that such 
snbmission is due to the Church of any given period can be justified only 
on the supposition that such Church wns infallible : that in fact our Lord 
was then so present with the visible Church as to miraculously exempt it 
from error in the exercise of its legislative and administrative functions, in 
doctrine and practice. But if so, is there any ground whatever for reject- 
ing the claims of infallibility such as are persistently and consiBtently put 
forward by the Church of Bome ? Is there any ground whatever for 
ascribin;; this divine sanction to the Nicene period, and denying it to the 
modem Papacy ? For surely it is impossible, with any show of reason or 
tmth, to draw the line in any one place in the history of the Church, after 
the apostles bad been withdrawn, and to say, before this the Church was 
divinely preserved from error — afier this it was fallible and erred. Nor 
can the nearneM of the early Church to the apostles' time be with any effect 
pleaded in behalf of its authority, for it is not being near to truth and 
visdnm that makes men true and wise. And there is nn questionable 
evidence that soon after the apostles disappeared, the Church waa no 
longer always guided hv the Spirit of truih and wisdom j but, on the con- 
trary, gradually yielded to the seductions of error, was corrupted by its 
contact with Judaism; Gnosticism and Heathenism, and advanced more 
wii more along the downward road of superstition and formality. The 
only, deference, therefore, which we owe to Church antiquity, as distin- 
guished from the inspired authority of the apostles, is this : that whenever 
good men, either singly or unitedly, have said or done what is right and . 
Rood, we should love to listen to them and to tread in their steps — to 
follow them as they followed Christ. But we must use our own judgment, 
guided by Scripture, reason and experience, in deciding what is right or 
wrong in their words and deeds. 

"I appeal, therefore, from the Nicene Fathers to the apostles of Christ ; 
from patristic literature to the New Testament ; from ecclesiastical author- 
ities and ptactices of post-apostolic centuries to the primitive Chnrch of 
the apostolic age. To go back to that time and to endeavour, as far as 
possible, to reproduce the Church of the New Testament, is most needful 
for us now if we would preserve a faithful and distinct acknowledgment of 
Christian tmth amongst our people. By realizing as far as we may th« 
ideal of that Church in our own community, we shall best maintain its 
liWty and purity — we shall best meet tho peculiar dangers of the present 
time and prepare for the future which is at hand. But in considering the 
constitution of the apostolic church of the New Testament it wlU ba 
feoeasary to remark with as much precision os we can, and to bear Itt 
Blind throughout our investigations, the following distinctions : — I. Wb^t*-' 
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according to the apostolic record, is necessary and of perpetaal obligation 
ia the Church. 3. What is non-essential aijd discretionary ; being allowable 
and under certain circumstances the best, but not necessary or at all times 
right or desirable. 3. What is excluded and expressly or virtually forbid- 
den, as unsuitable to the Christian dispensation or inconsistent with its 
essential character and design. From the first and the Uut of these 
expressions of the apostolic judg-.nent no Church ought ever to deviate. 
It is the duty and the wisdom of all Christian communities carefully to 
retain and to embody in their ecclesiastical regulations whatever tbe 
inspired teachers and rulers of tbe original Church regarded as essential; 
and with equal care to avoid in practice and to exclude from their ordin- 
ances and polity whatever is shown on the same authority to be alien to 
the gospel principles or plan. On the other hand all non-essential things 
which in the New Testament are not commanded or forbidden, or fof 
which no obligatory form or mode has been prescribed, even where in 
some form or mode tbey must have a place, and must have had a place, in 
the practical life of every Church, all these are left to the discretion and 
judgment of each Christian community." 

Parts of this last quotation deserve writing in letters of gold ; as for 
instance, "1 appeal, therefore, from the Nicene Fathers to the Apostles of 
Christ ; from patristic literature to the New Testament ; from ecclesiastical 
authorities and practices of post-apostolic centuries to tbe primitive Church 
of the apostolic age." Let believers, generally, respond to that appetl 
and we shall find the Church one, as in the days of the apostles, and die 
■ prayer answered — 

" Let Damea saA sects and parties fall, 
And Jesua Christ be all in sU." 

Let UB note in the ae.\\. place, some of the results at which Dr. Jacob 
aiTives by his appeal to the apostles : beginning with ministry. He 
writes — 

" Now leaving out of view the apostolic oilice, which stands alone and 
separate from every other, the Christian ministry appears in the New 
Testament in two distinct forms. One of these had, at any rate in some 
places, an earlier existence than the other, though both for awhile stood 
as it were side hy side, and acted contemporaneously together until the 
former gradually disappeai'ed, leaving the other still in force to become i 
permanent institution in the Church, These two forms of the Gbriatiu 
ministry may be called the ' ministry of gifts ' and the * ministry of orders.' 
The ministry of gifts comes first. It belonged to apostolic times alone, 
when prfeternatural or spiritual gifts (xapiir/xaTa), asnally by imposition of 
the apostles' hands, were abundantly shed abroad in the church. In tbe 
earliest part of this period it was exercised the most extensively, and 
probably in some places exclusively, before the ministry of the other form 
ivas sufficiently matured. Some of the spiritual gifts then bestowed vera 
specially adapted for congregational use and the edification of religions 
assemblies- The gift of a spirit and utterance of prayer, the gifts of the 
' word of wisdom ' and the ' word of knowledge,' the gift of prophecy, i-t-, 
not of/ore-telUng future events but /ort/i-telling solemn truths — explaining 
and enforcing with fervid words the lessons of Scripture and Christian 
doctrine practically applied — seem to have been bestowed for the ezpisas 
purpose of supplying what must have been a pressing want — sound instnw- 
tion, impressive exhortation, and fervent but enlightened prayers — in (hs 
newly-gathered Christian congregation. It ia evident from the cipeno- 
stances mentioned by St. Paul, in connection with the church «t Ccniljl>> 
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that the public worship there was not conducted by one or two ministers 
expressly chosen and appointed to the office ; but anyone who possessed a 
spiritnal gift available for general edification was permitted either to pray 
or prophecy ; to address worda of exhortation, instruction or encouragc- 
meot ; to lead the devotional singing with psalms or hymns of his own 
selection ; to speak in a foreign language, if either he himself or someone 
else interpreted bis words ; and in short, to exercise his peculiar gifts with 
the full sanction of apostolic authority, and witfcout any other restraint 
than a conformity to such wholesomo general admonitions as ' Let all 
things be done nnto edifying,' ' Let all things be done decently and in 
order.' This ministry of gifts was, fi'ora its very nature, only for a time. 
It was liable to obvious abuses ; and it did not contain tho elements of 
order and sobriety in sufficient strength to malie it suitable for a perma- 
nent institution. The gifts, moreover, not being conferred by any hands 
bot those of apostles, the ministrations which depended on them must 
have gradually passed a^ay. And long before they disappeared the other 
form of the Christian ministry was introduced and extended generally 
thronghont the Church." 

Now in the foregoing we have a somewhat clear exhibit of ministry in 
the apostolic Church, not, however, perfectly comprehended. Tor instance, 
the Church of Christ never had (by the authority of the apostles) " turo 
fomu" of ministry. The "ministry of, gifts" and the "ministry of 
orders " are terms the Doctor has invented or adopted, for they never 
ctme from the apostles, to whom he appeals. He intimates that the one 
form of ministry overlapped and finally superseded the other. But such 
is not the case. What the New Testament shows is, not two forms of 
miniatry, the one superseding the other, but two modes of qualifying 
for ministry, the one direct and supernatural, the other by the ordinary 
process of learning. The first came first because the ministi-y was needed 
before the men could be prepared by ordinary application and because the 
material for their instruction was not complete. Hence the gifts contin- 
ued during, the apostolic period. When they ceased to be exercised, 
becaase no longer comuiunicaled, there came in no new order of ministers, 
but, as before there had been elders, deacons, evangelists, teachers and 
eihorters, supematurally qualified, so then there were precisely the same 
ministers, only qualified by education and experience gained by ordinary 
methods. The same qualifications (but otherwise obtained) were required, 
the same services were rendered, the same liberty to edify the church 
prevailed, both before and after the gifts had passed away. We may, then, 
accept (he New Testament ministry as the model for oar time in all save 
the methods of obtaining fitness to rule and edify the church. We note 
I'ith pleasure that our author is perfectly clear as to deacons and elders, 
and that he knows of no other oiBcers in the church. Of an episcopalian 
Uahop he can find no trace in apostolic times. Concerning elders he 
says— 

"As men appointed by the apostles under divine direction, and holding 
B sacred ofiice approved by the divine Head of the Church, they were 
charged to ' feed the flock over which the Holy Ghost had made them 
overseers.' Hence it was their duty to exercise a genecal superintendence in 
religious matters over the body of Christiana amongst whom they minis- 
tered, and whom they were to tend after the similitude of a shepherd's care. 
In this their pastoral office, therefore, they had an authority given to them, 
not as lords or masters of their respective congregations, but as those who 
ifere to be their guides and leaders, their pattern and example ; and who, 
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withont, interfering with the Christian liberty or all church members, were 
bj their position and inflaence to prevent that liberty from degeDerating 
into disorder, and preserve, as moch as possible, among the faithful, Godlj 
ananimitj in crefd and life. They were, therefore, themselves to hold 
Jut, and to odmosish all others ta hold fast, the divine troth of their 
religion ; to w&m or rebuke the unruly ; to support the weak : to brii^ 
back the wandering ; to build up &e laithfnl : and to animate Bud 
enconrage all in godlinesj of living. During the time that the ministry 
of gifts continued in operation the presbyters did not necessarily take the 
lead in the public prayers and praises of Christian worshippers, or in the 
public instruction of the people by those expusitory addresses and practical 
azhortations which were comprised under the name of prophesying, and 
were the originals of our modern sermons. These duties might be per- 
formed by those who, without ordination, had the 'gifts' which were 
suitable for such ministrations ; though doubtless it was within the 
province of the presbyter to see to the orderly performance of the whole 
service, and to make regulations to this effect. Hence some preahytera 
might ' rule well,' though they did not ' labour in the word and doctrine.' " 

Truly acceptable are the following anti-priestly statements, coming, as 
they do*, from a priest in a most prieat-ridden church :^ 

" By the commencement of the third century, however, this apostolic 
simplicity had begun to he greatly marred hy the assumptiou of a more 
ostentatious style of ministration, and a more imposing authority. Tbe 
christian ministry was now changed into a Priesthood, after the model of 
the LeviUcal law. Bishops, presbyters, and deacons beeame high-priests, 
priests, and Levites, and were gradually more and more regarded as a 
mediating, sacrificing, and absolving order, standing between God and 
the general body of Christian men. Before this, the reproach cast bv 
Pagans against theChristiau church, that it had no temple, altar, priest, or 
sacrifice, had been its praise and glory ; for its temple was the whole norld, 
or wherever two or three were gathered together in the Saviour's, name ; 
its altar was the cross; its priest the Lord Jesus Christ/ at once ibe 
Priest, and the all-sufficient sacrifice. And the only earthly priesthood 
was confined to no sacerdotal caste, or tribe or separated order; but was 
co-extensive with the whole commuity of the faithful, who in a figurative 
or spiritual meaning were kings and priests unto God in Christ. Bat 
now the leaven of Jewish and of Pagan influences, which from the lirst 
had been working insidiously in. the church, although the religious 
systems firom which they sprang were formally renounced and resisted, 
began to make itself felt and seen ; and as the inner life of the church 
declined in spirituality, and lost its firm hold of apostolic truth, its oatwai'd 
form and show became more proniineDt and presuming, and challenged 
more attention from the world. 

" Tertullian is the first Christian author by whom the church ministrj' 
is directly asserted to be a priesthood. By Cyprian an undisguised sacer- 
dotalismis maintained; and in the fourth century the sacerdotal system 
took deep root in the church, and grew and flourished, until it culminated 
at last in the over-bearing pretensions of Che priesthood in the later charch 
of Rome. 

" In the templo itas the priest consecrated according to a. precise 
regulation, and sacerdotal succession laid down by God Himself, with tbe 
altar and its sacrifices at which he ofiiciated, the incense which he burned, 
the holy places into which none might enter, hut those to whom it vik 
especiaUy tusigned." 
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"In tbfl sfn^ogae was the reader of the scriptures, the preacher or 
eiponndsr of religious aad moral truth; the leader of the commoa 
devotions of the pecmle, hnconsecrated by any special rites, and unre- 
stricted by any rule of suecessim ; with a reading-desk or pulpit at which 
he stood, bat with no altar, sacrifices, or incense, and no part of the 
bailding more holy than the rest. . 

"And without attempting now to dwell upon all the remarkable 
contrasts thus displayed, it may suffice to say that the temple exhibited in 
a grand combination of typical places, persons, and actions, God dwelling 
with man, reconciling the world unto Himself in the person and work of 
Christ; and pardoning, justifying, and graciously receiving those .who 
come to Him through the appointed Saviour: while the aynagogno 
exhibited a congregation of men, already reconciled to God, assembled as 
devout worshippers for prayer and praise, for instruction in divine know: 
Itdge, and edification in righteous living. And the two systems, — the one 
divine, the other human, — the one gorgeous and typical, the other simple 
and real, — in the one, God drawing near to man ; in the other, man 
drawing near to God, — never clashed or interfered with each other ; were 
never intermingled er confounded together. ' In the temple there was 
so pntpit, in the synagogue there was no altar.' 

" Now it was the temple system with its imposing aesthetic services, its 
OBSociations of awe and mystery, and not the simple unexciting worship of 
the synagogue, that naturally appealed to the imagination and feelings of 
men. And, accordingly, from the beginning of the third century portions 
of this system began, and continued increasingly, to bs introduced into the 
church, and in particular the idea of the temple service was imported into 
the worship of Christian congregations ; the Christian ministry, as already 
mentioned, was represented to be an hierarchy ; tlie form and arrange- 
ments of the buildings for public devotions were aseimilated as much as 
possible to those of the Hebrew sanctuary; and a system of sacerdotalism 
grew up, and became so inveterate in O^e church, that it still iingers and 
revives even amongst ourselves, purified indeed from its grosser super- 
stitions, but not altogether removed by the happy inilnence of the 
Beformation. 

" Not so, however, was it in the apostles' days, or with any of their ordin- 
ances and institutions. They retained and adapted to Christian nse some 
Jewish forms and regulations ; but they were taken altogether, not from 
the temple, but from the synagogue. The offices which they appointed in 
the church, and the duties and authority which they attached to them, to- 
gaihar with the regulations which they made for Christian worship, bore no 
resemblance in name or in nature to the services of the priesthood in the 
temple. The apostles had been divinely tanght that those priests and 
services were typical forms and shadows, which were all centred an^ 
falfilled, and done away in Christ : and to reinstate them in the Christian 
charch would have been, in their judgment, to go back to the bondage of 
'veak and be^arly elements' from the liberty, strength, and rich complete- 
ness of the gospel diapensatiou. They saw that as the ordinances of the 
temple represented the work of God, wrought out for man, not man's work 
for God; to continne them, after that work was finished in the hfe and death 
of Jesus, would be m effect so far to deny the efficacy of the Saviour's 
niasion, and to thrust in the miserable performances of men to fill up an 
im^iaed imperfection in the Son of God. 

" The apostles, therefore, took nothing from the temple system for the 
machinery of their church government ; but the offices which they 
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appointed, and the datiea and aathority which they attached to them, to- 
gether with the regulations which thej ma^e ^ot Christian worship, 
corresponded in a remarkable and unmiatakeable manner with the whole 
syBtem of the Jewish synagogas. 

" The apostles, therefore, having adopted the official arrangements of 
the ivnagogne, and discarded those of the temple, in the inatitation of 
chunui offices, plainly showed by this circumstance that no priestly powers 
or duties were attached to their ministrations. 

"Another argumeat which lauds as in the same conclusion is deduced 
from the condition of the lay members of the church, as it appears in the 
New Testament, sud the equality of privilege or Btanding-^roaad in Christ, 
which ChristianB of all orders or degrees possessed. The way of access to 
God being open to allwithoutdistinctionthrough the priesthood of Christ, 
there was nothing for a priest to do — no sacerdotal work or office for him 
to nndertake. Sut the substance of this argument being specially 
connected with the position of the Christian laity, will be more fiilly con- 
sidered in the following lecture. 

" A third distinct proof thst the office-bearers in the church of the 
apostles were not and could not be priests, or perform any sacerdotal duties, 
is seen in a condensed form in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and is found at 
large in the whole of the Old and New Testaments, of which that Epistle, 
as far as its subject reaches, is so valuable an epitome. We there learn that 
from the very nature of the priestly office, it is necessary for those who hold 
it to be specially called and appointed by God, either personally by name, or 
according to a divinely instituted order of succession ; and, that, since the 
patriarchal dispensation, only two orders of priesthood have ever had this 
necessary divine sanction granted to them. These two- orders are the 
order of Aaron and the order of Mdchizedee, The priests of the former 
i»tler belonged to the Jewish dispensation only, and have indisputably 
passed away. The only priest after the order of Melchlzedec, ever 
menUoned in the Bible, is our Lord Jesus Christ, — the ' Priest upon His 
throne,' without a successor, as He had none before Him, in the everlasting 
priesthood of His mediatorial reign. This argument appears to me to be 
conclusive. It appears to me that the Epistle to the Hebrews shuts out 
the posubility of their being any other priest in the Christian church 
besides Christ Himself. But this does not so appear to a large number 
of onr clergy. Bishops, so far back as the third century, claimed to be 
sncoessori, or vice-gerents of Christ on earth ; and our presbyters now do 
not hesitate to declare that they are prieaU, after the order of Melchixedie. 
To my mind and feeling this is an impious claim ; but countenaQced is 
they are by nimil>er]ess past and present examples, good jnen are not 
cooscioos of impiety in making it. Bnt, then, it is necessary to ask these 
' priests ' for their crtdentiah. Where is the record of their divine appoiot- 
ment to the sacerdotal office ? In what part of the New Testament, and in 
what form of words, is the institution of such priests, and the manner of 
tiieir succession to be found ? And to snch inquiries no satisfactory answer 
has been or can be given." 

These highly acceptable statements may be followed by a brief passage 
Dpon liturgies-" 

"It is not until the_^third century that any evidence, at all clear and 
COnclnsivB, of the use of settled forms of prayer in Christian churches, is 
to be found in contemporary authorities. And even in that centnry, 
although the evidence it conclusive as far as it goes, it does not make it 
certain that other prayers, suggested by particular circumstances, wei» 
altogitther excluded." 
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It will be iaterestiDg to hear the Doctor upon baptism and the Lord'8 
anpper. Taking the last named first, we have him saying — 

" In the early pai-t of the apostolic period, so simple was the manner in 
which this Christian ordinance was observed, that it hardly bore the tip- 
pearanee ofa religions solemnity ; except that every meeting of Christians 
at that time was marked with a strong outflowing of religious feeling, 
which solemnized their whole life, and almost made every action of it a 
religious service. 

" In the sacred record, there is not the slightest intimation that the 
validity of the sacrameat depended upon any ministerial power or act; or 
that any Christian minister had the power of conferring sacramental 
grace through his administration of it. Indeed, the analogy of the Jewish 
Passover, which this ordinance closely followed, will suggest that any 
Christian might preside at the Lord's table, although, after a time, as a 
matter of order, it would naturally devolve upon a presbyter to conduct 
this as well as the other religious services. 

" There is not the slightest intimation that any change whatever was 
effected in the bread and wine ; or that any power or virtue, natural or 
supernatural, was infused into them. They are not even said to be con- 
secrated, but only to have a blessing or thanksgiving offered over them. 

" There is not the slightest intimation that our Lord Jesus Christ is in 
nay sense present in, or m conjunction with, the consecrated elements: or 
that His presence in the believer's heart at this service is different in kind 
from His presence in him at prayer, or in any other spiritual commanion. 

" There is not the slightest intimation that the Lard's Supper is a sac- 
rifice ; or that the sacramental elements are offered on an altar by a 
priest." 

Here, too, we find refreshing doctrine — something like apostolic simplicity, 
alike in reference to the manner of observing the feast, the administration, 
the design, and the quality of the elements. 

Baptism must have some measure of notice, and then we shall detain 
you no longer. You will note with pleasure most of the following — 

"The efficacy of Christian baptism in the apostolic age, or the nature 
of the religions state and its consequent privileges into which the baptized 
were brought, may be fully learned from the various notices respecting it,- 
which are scattered throughout the New Testament. Baptism is nowhere 
in the secred' record declared in express terms to be the sacrament, or 
sign, of regeneration ; yet there can be no reasonable doubt that such 
words as ' the washing of regeneration ' (Tit. iii. 5), imply this connection 
between baptism and the new spiritual life that is in Christ, as does also 
the assertion that ' Christ loved the church, and gave himself for it, that 
he might sanctify it by cleansing it with the washing of the water by the 
word.' (Eph. v. S6.) Besides this, the same connection is clearly implied, ' 
though in a different form of words, in -those passages which describe the 
baptized as thereby brought into union with Christ, the fountain and 
source of the new spiritual life ; as we find in snch texts as ' Through 
faith ye are all the children of God in Christ Jesus : for as many of you 
as were baptized into Christ, put on Christ ' (Gal. iii. QT), and ' buried 
with him in your baptism, in which ye were also raised up with him, 
through faith in the operation of God.' (Col. ii. 18.) While in other 
passages particular blessings which follow from this union, and belong to 
the regenerate state, — such as the forgiveness of sins, the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, fellowship with the Church of Christ, — are spoken of as the direct 
results of the b^ever'a baptism. Thus we read, ' Repent and be baptized, 
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everjone of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the repaissioii of Bins, 
ftnd ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.' (Acts ii. 38.) ' Arise and 
be baptized, and wash away thy sins.' (Acts xsii. 16) ' By one Spirit we 
are all baptized into one body.' {1 Cor. xii. 13) Aud'we find tha whoh 
summed up by St. Peter in one bold assertion, ^at ' baptUm doth save us.' 
(1 Peter iii. 11.) 

"Besides this, it should, be distinctly marked, iirst, that whatever 
efficacy is aacribed to baptism as a divinely appointed ordinance, the 
sacred writers are careful to make it plun, that it is by no power or virtue, 
natural or supernatural, in the water and its application, that the aecribed 
effects are produced. 

" And, secondly, it should be distinctly marked that tlio persons, whom 
their baptism is said to have cleansed from sin, to have sanctified and 
saved, were those who gladly received the gospel word, who confessed their 
sins, and who believed in Chiist. They were at any rate those who, as far 
as man could see, made an honest profession of repentance and faith ; who 
consequently in the economy of the apostolic age, as in all subsequent 
times, were spoken of on this hypothesis, and so far as this hypothesis was 
realized, as being what they credibly professed to be, and who on the 
ground of such profession were received into the communion of the Church. 

" In the Churches of the Apostles there was no consecration of the bap- 
tismal water to intimate that some mystical power was imparted to it. A 
pool or stream in any place was a sufficient baptistery. Nor was there any 
thought of sacramental grace dependant on the act and office of the officia- 
ting minister, or of any power in him to impart it by hia ministrations. 
The apostles seem to have purposely guarded against all such notions; 
when even on the Important occasion of the baptism of Cornelius, which 
formed a distinct epoch in the early history of the church, Peter did not 
administer the ordinance himself; and when Paul informed die Corinthians 
that he bad ' not been sent to baptize, but to pi-each the gospel,' and 
considered it a cause of thankfulness that he had bimaelf baptized very 
few of his converts in that city. 

" It only remains to he observed that baptism in the primitive Church 
was evidently administered by immersion of the body in the water, a mode 
which added to the significance of the rite and gave a peculiar force to 
some of the allusions to it. But in the absence of all commands on the 
subject this mode of administration cannot justly be considered es 
essential to the ordinance or a deviation from it as detrimental to its 
validity. For myself I desire to express my entire assent to the words of 
our twenty- seventh Aiticle, ' The baptism of young children is in anywise 
to be retained in the Church, as most agreeable with the institution of 
Christ.' But, at the same time, notwithstanding all that has been written 
by learned men on this subject, it remains indisputable that infant baptism 
is not mentioned in the Mew Testament. No instance of it is recorded 
there — no allusion is made to its effects — no directions are given for its 
administration. However reasonably we may be convinced that we find 
in the Christian Scriptures ' the fundamental idea from which infant bap- 
tism was afterwards developed,' and by which it may now be Justified, it 
ought to be distinctly acknowledged that it is not an apostolic ordinance. 
Like modei'U episcopacy, it is an ecclesiastical institution, legitimately 
deduced by Church authority from apostolic principles, but not apostolic 
in its actual existence. There is no trace of it until the last part of the 
second century, when a passage is found inlrenseus, which may poaiibly— 
and only possibly — refer to it. Nor is it anywher« distinctly mentioned 



before the time of TertnlUan, who, while he testifies to the practice, was 
himself rather opposed to it. Aa an established order of the Charch, 
therefore, it belongs to the third century, when its use, and the mode of 
its administration, and the whole theo'ry of it as a Christian ceremonj, 
were necessarily moulded by the baptismal theology of the time. A cir- 
cumstance which ought to bo distinctly kept in riew in every consideration 
of the subject." 

Here time compels ns to conclude. So long as thd Doctor keeps to the 
New Testament, in reference to baptism, he ia right. Looking there he 
says — it was immersion — it was preceded by faith — it consummated a 
process — it rfquired no official administrator — it was into Christ and for ■ 
the remission of sins. Infant baptism, ho intimates, is not ia the New 
Testament, neither ia precept nor example : is not apostolic in its origin, 
there being no trace of it before the last part of the second century. Yet 
be ^rees with the twenty-seventh Article, which says that " the baptism 
ofyoung children is in anywise to be retained in the Chuich, as most 
agreeable with the institntion of Christ." But why abandon the Apostles 
and depend upon the Fathers, whom he before entirely abandoned, telling 
us we are to follow them only so far as they followed Christ and the 
npostles ? But the apostles did not deem the baptism of babes " most 
agreeable with the institution of Christ." Had they done so they must 
have practised and enjoined it; which. Dr. Jacob admits, they did not. 
Here, then, we find a considerable blot upon his fair pi^es, an inconais- 
tency no doubt unperceived by himself. But that very defect gives 
additional strength to his testimony as to the entire absence of baby 
baptism from the New Testament and from apostolic practice. He desires 
to retain it ; ho even thinks that there is in Scripture the fundamental 
idea from which, in post- apostolic time, it was developed ; yet has he to 
confess that "it is not mentioned in the New Testament;" that "no . 
instance of it is recorded there:" that "no allusion is made to its effects;" 
and that " no direction is given for its administration." Such testimony 
ought to weigh with every candid reader, and no doubt will tetl upon 
such. 

And now I have done, only adding that if we were believers in the 
possession of living bodies by the spirits of dead men (which we are not), 
and if asked whose spirit moved- the hand of Dr. Jacob in writing the 
Rreaterpart of hisbook, the answer would be — that of Alexander Campbell. 
In certain passages one almost feels that we must be listening to our 
departed and much beloved brother. I have been asked whether the 
Doctor may not he indebted to aa for light which shines in his pages. I 
cannot say — there are far leas likely things ; and it may be that his book 
has been made possible hy our previous advocacy of certain of its great 
trnths. But be that as it may, this is certain, that God speaks by whom 
He selects, and that He will raise up voices in most unlikely quarters, and 
accomplish by other agencies what cannot be directly reached from our 
position. Herein is otir hope. It is God's work ; He ia the great worker ; 
He suffers delay, hut cannot fail in the end. 

" His purposes shall ripea fast." 
Which may Ho hasten, and to His name be the glory ! Amen. 
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MODEBN APOSTLES.* 



The primitive chnrcheB were greatly troubled with men who cliumedto 
be apostles without h&vlDg received any divine commisBion — "M§e 
apoBtleB, deceitiul w^kers." These men laboured to undermine the 
authority of the Apostles of Christ and introduce the leaven of false 
doctrine among the disciples. They found their way to EpheHua. But 
the Church ^ere refused to acknowledge their pretensions — unmasked 
them in the light of truth, pronng their assumed apoatolato to be an 
imposition and a lie. 

Eighteen centuries have elapsed since then. But there are not wanting, 
even now, men who will palm themaelvsa off aa apostles upon all who are 
simple enough, or rather silly enough, to receive them. We have Mormon 
apostles, and also the apoattea of the Catholic Apostolic Church. When 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne lately, I received a letter from the Catholic Apostolic 
evangelist there. It was written to show me the necessity of abandoning 
my present hold of truth, being sealed by living apostles and prepared 
for the coming of the Lord. I was, moreover, warned that I had no 
time to lose — for the remaining apostles were now far advanced in hfe : 
and that, consequentl/, the coming of the Lord must be near at hand. I 
called upon the gentleman, thanked him for his very bene?oleDt intentions ; 
but stated that I was far from satisfied with his remarks in reference to 
living apostles, ft so happened that just at that time a meeting was 
advertised, to be addressed by an apostJe from the Salt Lake City. I 
called bis attention to this fact, and asked how I was to know whether his 
.apostles or those from the Salt Lake were the true ones, or whether either 
party were true. Evidence clear and undeniable alone could suffice under 
these circumstances. Those Mormon apostles, I was told, were immoral 
men, of which he had ample evidence, fiut the apostles of the Cathohc 
Apostolic Church were men of btameUsi morality : men who, through a long 
coune of yean, had dUigenUy studUd tlu Scripturet, and carefuUy compared Ihetn 
mith tha original. This, however, could not be accepted as proof of their 
apostleship. For it was pointed out that, upon his own shewing, all I 
had to do was simply to live a life of blamelesa morality before men, 
through a long course of years diligently to study the Scriptures, and 
compare them carefuUy wiUi the original, to stand forth before the worlds 
fall fledged apostle. The gentleman became irritated — told me he had writ- 
ten, sincerely desiring to help me ; but it was perfectly evident that I was 
not prepared to learn. Whereupon he summarily dismissed me with his 
benediction. He did not do this, however, untjl I had brought before him 
certain criteria which the New Testament furnishes, and by which the 
true apostle will ever he distinguished from the false. 

An apostle must have bzen the Lord. Hence Paul's language when 
his apostleship was challenged, "Am I not an apostle? am I not free? 
have I not seen Jeans Christ our Lordi" " (3 Cor. ix. 1.) 

An apostle must be able to substantiate his claius bt hibaoles. 
Hence the same Apostle, in vindication of his apostleship, could appeal to 
" the signs " hy which his ministry was confirmed. (9 Cor. xii. 11, IS.) 

An apostle must possess the poweb to bestow the Holy SeraiT bt thb 
LATixo ON OF BANDS. This was a power which no " evangelist posseseed, 

* n*BftnctBtwl(lrMitoth«CliBnililBBa1nushFlMa,SllBlmi^,bjJahaS«nuig, 
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which money could not buy, bat vested in the apostles of Jesua Christ 
alone." (Gal. iii. 3-6, compare with Acts viii. 12-30 ; xiz. 1-6.) 

There is no man living to whom these criteria will apply. The Lord 
sent forth but twelve apostleB. They are still in office. Though dead, 
they yet speak. And he that is of God heareth them ; he that is not of 
God, heareth not them. " Hereby know we the spirit of truth, and the 
spirit of error." 

I may also say that when John saw in a vision the holy city, new Jgrnaa- 
lem, coming down from Ood out of heaven, he informs us diat " the wall 
of the city had twelve foundations, and in them the names of the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb" — the best proof possible that the apostles of the nine- 
teenth century had not entered into the divine plan, ng to the time when 
the Apocalypse was sealed, and the canon of Holy Scripture closed. 

I have dwelt at some length upon this question, because it is in keeping 
with the passsge before us ; because existing circumstances seem to require 
it ; and that every disciple of Jeans may be able to dispose of the question 
of modem apostleship -nheaeyer it arises in his path. 

" IfevBrtheleas," — iuttertiel«tt, KBVBETHnBSB — "I bave lonuwhat againtt thee, 
bcCBiue th(m boat left thy Srst Iota." 

The church at Ephesus had one serious defect. Their first love bad 
waxed cold, and was fast dying out, O, how stands It with us? Ah, my 
brother, my sister, what about " thy first love ?" We remember the time 
when wo were pricked to the heart, and trembled under the burden of oar 
sins. " The pains of hell gat hold upon ns," as conviction wrought its 
terrible work in our souls. The past filled us with anguish — the future 
with dismay. And we will never forget our joy when the love of God 
broke in upon onr souls : and when, by faith, we beheld " the lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world," Gratitude — pure, warm, fervent 
— came welling np from the deep fountains of our hearts, and our souls 
swelled high as we sang — 

" Uj Jmiu, I love Uiee, I know than art Tnine ) 

For thee all the pictures of sin I reeign : 

M; gracious Bedeemer, mj Saviour, art thou, 



And purchMBd jny pardon on Oalyary'a tree i 

I love thee for wearmg the thorns on thv brow. 

If ever I loved thee, my Jeaue, 'tie now- 
Even nature seemed to undergo a divine consecration. The fields seemed 
adorned with a deeper and richer green. The flowers sent forth a sweeter 
fragrance. The chonis of birds in the early morning burst upon our ears 
like the melody of angels. The very stars seemed to speak to ns so 
lovingly of " our Father who art in heaven." Old things had passed 
away, and behold, all things had become new. Formerly we never prayed. 
But prayer then became a delight, Foimerly the very thought of being 
alone with God was irksome to us. But then we found our seasons of 
sweetest and purest enjayment in communion with God, And in oar zeal 
for the salvation of souls, we would gladly have carried all the world in 
our arms to the foot of the cross, hod we been equal to the mighty work. 
All these blessed experiences the words " thy first love " will at once ' 
recall. 

Brother, sister, what about " thy first love " now ? How hast thou 
kept the vows of thine espousals ? O, let ns be faithful with ourselves 
here. It is a vital matter. Co our hearts condemn us ? Then, Ood is 
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' gi-eater than our hearts, and knoweth all things. If our love be gone, onr 
condition before God is sad indeed. Satan has triumphed. Our spiritual life 
has been poisoned at its very source. The Lord have mercj upon us. 
Wa may put forth great efforts in tlie Lord's work : we may advertise 
lectures, and circulate Old Palki till the day of doom : we may practise 
the strictest morality : we may, in our zeal for truth, lead a crusade against 
Mormonism, Irvingism, and all Sectarianism : amid reproach and shame 
we may adhere till the hour of death to our Confession of Faith in the 
name of Jesus ; but, if below all this there be not pure, simple, genuine love 
to Christ, it will all go for nothing. Love is the very life of the soul. It 
fs the grand, distinguishing, difTerential principle of the Christian 
religion. Without it all we do for God will be dry. cold, formal, mechani- 
cal, and powerless, Though we should speak in all the languages of men, 
and with all the eloquence of angels : though we had the gif^ of prophecy, 
and understood all mysteries, and all knowledge : though we had all faith, 
so that we could remove mountains : though we should bestow all our goods 
to feed the poor : yea, although, in stubborn adherence to our convictions, 
we should give our bodies to be burned : it would profit us nothings 

WITHOUT LOYE, 
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Tbb Government is clearly placed in a difficulty: it has pi-onounced 
itself to be in favour of religious equality in the colonies, and it has dona 
something towards its promotion at home ; but the misfortune is, that 
while it is willing to apply the principle, to the fullest extent abroad, it 
stops short of the application of it at home. The' Premier himself is 
compelled to make this admission, when replying to Mr. Charley in the 
House of Commons on the 17th nit. Mr. Charley had' been reading the 
West Indian despatches, from which we gave some extracts in oar last 
number. He found therein the remarkable words of Earl Granville to 
Governor Bawson, " that the principle of religious equality is iaconsistent 
with, and opposed to, the principle of Establishment." Mr. Charley, very 
naturally, wanted to know whish 'of these two inconsistent principles Mr. 
Gladstone intended to carry out. In his reply, Mr. Gladstone spoke as 
follows : — 

" The phrase ' religious equality ' admits of different interpretations. 
You may say that religious equality prevails conditionally or uncondition- 
ally. In a country where there is an Established Church it cannot be 
said that absolute and abstract religious equality prevails. Notwithstand- 
ing that, it can and may be said that a substantial and practical religioos 
equality, at any rate, to a very great extent prevails. Now I see plainly 
that when my noble friend wrote ^is despatch, he spoke of tlie ptinciple 
of religions equality as applicable to the colonies, where really the principle 
of an Establishment has never had anything but a very partial and shadowy 
existence. Moreover, he had before him the great example set by ike 
party to which the hon. and learned member belongs in the case of the 
island of Jamaica. In that case the principle of religious equality bad 
been laid doirn in the most stringent manner in which it is capable of 
application. That became, I may say, the model case to which the policj 
of other colonies, and especially of the West Indian colonies, was to cen- 
form, end, therefore, adverting to the mode in which it was underetood . 
that the principle of religloDB equality had been applied to Jamaica, m; 
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noble friend raid that * the principle of religious equality is inconsistent 
mih, and opposed to, the principle of Establishment,' That has nothing 
whatever to do with the principle of feligious equality as it subsists and is 
understood at home. If, therefore, the hon. and learned member wishes 
to know whether we adhere to the terms used by the Foreign Minister, 
for colonial purposes, I Bay we do adhere to them. If he wishes to know 
what principle I, for one, and, I believe, I may speak for ray colleagues, 
ioteod to act upon with regard to this country, I say that thoso principles 
may be gathered from the speeches which we have had an opportunity of 
delivering in the present session on the motion of my hon. friend the 
member for Bradford." 

The meaning of this is snfiiciently plain : it is that Englishmen abroad 
may have perfect equality, while Englishmen at home must put up with 
scandalons inequality. We wonder how long Mr. Gladstone thinks this 
state of things can last ! 

Liheralor. 

FACTS ABOUT TITHES. 

The following useful summary of tithe history is from a letter from Mr. 
George Tatham, of Leeds, in the British Friend : — 

At our last Yearly Meeting the subject of the payment of I'ent-charge 
in lieu of tithe was discussed, and deferred until next year. 

The question is somewhat complicated, and worthy of efforts for its 
Bimplification, in order that it may bo understood by our members generally. 

Tithe rent-charge being of a like oiigin and nature, nud for the same 
purposes, differing only in mode of collection, is essentially the same thing 
as tithes, and maybe treated as such. 

The history of the system shows— . 

1. That there is no scriptural authority for their imposition. 

S. That the Jews at the present day have none. 

1. That for the first 300 years nearly tithes or endowments of any kind 
were unknown in the Christian Church. 

4. That the first fund was for the use of the poor, and was distributed 
by deacons and elders. 

5. That bishops then got the managoment, and began to devote a por- 
tion to tho support of poor ministers. 

' 6. That then all ministers were paid out of this poor's fund, and 
large amounts being needed, tenths of the income were recommended, 
mixed with promises and threats if less was given. 

T. That about the year 1000 the poor's fund was determined in fixed 
proportions, namely ; — Que quarter to the poor ; one quarter to the repairs 
and building of religious edifices ; one quarter to the ministers ; one 
quarter to the bishops, who at this time provided for the ininlsters. 

8., That when the ministers ao longer lived with the bishops in 
monasteries, Ac, the division was made — One-third to the poor ; one-third 
for repairs, Ac., of buildings ; one-third for the ministers. 

9. That ministers were supported in ecclesiastical abbeys, 4c., and^the 
poM more generally in lay abbeys, *c., and to either of these classes'the 
people contributed as they chose, generally preferring the lay abbeys. 

10. That in 1160 Pope Alexander III. forbade the people to make 
appropriations wttbout the consent of the bishops in whose diocese they 
lired, and in 1300 Pope Innocent III. enforced by censure that payment 

. be nude by each one in his own paruh. I ^' 
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11. That until 1374 tithes were only free-will offerings. In tbis year 
the council of Lyons deci-e«d it to be no longer lawfnl to pay tithe irbere 
they pleased, bnt only to Mother Clyirch ; and in 1500 Pius IV., at the 
Council of Trent, confirmed tithes as due by Divine right. 

13. That iu 1600, after forty years of censures and ezcommunications, 
the right of prescription WEia set up, and all now went to the clergy. 

The same history applies to tithes in England. In 795 Offa, King of 
Mercia, caused tithes in his own dominiona to be due by right, which be- 
fore were only free-mill offerings, in return to the Pope for his pardon of 
' the murder of Ethelbert, King of the Eeat Angles ; and in B55 the clergy 
persuaded Ethelwolf to estend this to the whole of tlte kingdom, though 
the poor were still supported, and the option as to the place of paymsut 
remained. 

Pope Innocent's decree sent to King John ordered every man to pay 
tithe to those who administered spiritual help in his own parish, and by 
setting up ecclesiastical conrts, and thundering his interdicts, he frighteoed 
both king and people into acquiescence. 

An act of Henry VIIZ. fully confii-med tithes as " due to God and holy 
Church ;" but he seized the Church properly, sold most of it, founded sii 
bishoprics, and bestowed some of the tithes on bis favourites — hence the 
present lay impropriations. 

Tithes were given to Papists up to 1538, then to Protestants for fifteen 
years, until Queen Mary's reign, when the Papists bad them again for 
five years; at Elizabeth's succession, 1.^58, and for eighty-eight years, they 
were given to Protesants. 

At the Coromonwealtb they passed to the Presbyterians, and then to the 
Independents, many thinking they had better have been' extinguished 
altogether. 

Charles II. again restored them in ISSO, and now for above 300 years 
they have been paid to Protestant Episcopalian ministers. 

la 1896 tithes were commuted to a fixed rent-charge in money. 

Government or Parliament has thus exercised an absolute authority in 
dealii^ with tithes, applying them to different purposes, introducing n«n 
principles, altering the amounts, and abolishing them altogether, and can 
again exercise a similar authority in any way that may seem best. 

Thus tithes may be regarded on the same basis as would be a national 
. poor or other rate, fixed in amount. 

Parliament has laid this rate for a certain purpose, and if the need has 
disappeared, or it be desirable to apply the amount to other objects. Par- 
liament can either extingiush the claim or divert the fund. 
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[We take the following from a letter which appears in the Journal and 
Messenger under the above heading :] 

" An incident scarcely less significant than Victor Emmanuel's entry 
into Rome has recently occurred in Bavaria. Formerly, the King, all the 
Court, the Ministers, and other high State functionaries, followed the 
Corpiu Christi procession; this year His Majesty informsd the episcopal 
ordinary that he not only would not take part in the procession in person, 
bnt that he would not even be represented. The astonishment of the 
clergy at receiving this unexpected information can better be imaged 
than described. 
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" This withdrawal of the Kii^ from such marked cereuKoueB, aad the 
annnllin^, thereby, of a cnstom bo promiuent in the State's histoiy, is 
considered by the general public as an event of great importance, and as 
one calcslated to put an end to Cathohc sway in the coontry. The young 
sovereign is a firm supporter of the anti-infallibiliBtio movement and 
the probabilities are that he nill marry a Protestant priaceBS despite the 
repealed fnlminationB of his Holiness. 

" Serious polemics ore now in progress between the Catholic prsBB and 
the official organs in this city. 

" The German Government complained to the Pope of the ill-condoct of 
Catholic members in the Parliament. In due time the Imperial ^|hfta- 
cellor was informed, and simultaneonsly annonncad that the Pope and 
Cardinal Antonelli personally disapproved of the anti-national conrse taken 
by the Catholic leaders. The chief of the party, the Bishop of Mayence, 
contested this announcement by publishing a letter addressed to him by 
tlie Cai-dinal, and in which the Secretary of State denies having ever dis- 
approved of the religious tendencies of the Catholics in the Parliament. 

" As you will at once see, this is but a Jesnitical distinction. Bismarck 
has branded the political attitude of the Catholic members ; Cardinal Anto- 
nelli has not disapproved of the good will and efforts of the Catholics for the 
Pt^iaey. 

"Bismarck is not double-faced, and, if our hiformation be correct, he 
will soon show these Judas-like gentlemen that it makes no diflFerence 
whatever to Germany whether Cardinal Antonelli and his master en- 
courage or blame representatives of the nation who forget their German 
citiienship to constitute themselves allies of the Holy See. 

"As for the Prussian Government, it has taken a firm stand agaiust 
■ the growing pretensions of the Catholic clergy and the introduction of 
religious doctrines elaborated at Rome. A professor who had charge of 
the theological department in the Catholic College of Bmansberg, having 
Tailed to conform his teachings to the dogma of infalUbility, the Bishop of 
Ermeland, after having suspended the professor, requested the Govern- 
ment to make him retract his teachings, or at least, to remove him. The 
Ministflr of Public Insiraction, Her Von Muhler, informed the prelate 
that he had gone beyond what was in his power to do when he suspended 
the said professor, and that the Govemmeut would' sustain him (the 
piofessor) in the enjoyment of his office and the esercises of bis functions, 
and that he -would not even consent to transferring him to another 



" The minister adds, that as religious instruction is obligatory, the 
Catholic students will not be excused from following the conrse thereof. 
The Bishop having tried to support his request by stating that the 
BrauQsberg College was founded by Catholics, Her Von Muhler oooUy 
replied that the foondation of the instiwition was prior to last year's 
decree of the Council. 

"Two more similar cases have taken place in other parts of the 
country, 

"To be brief, here is au incident which pretty accurately illustrates 
the present phase of the reformatory movement now pn^ressing in all 
pai'ts of Europe. A few days since Prof. Zeuger, of the University of 
Munich, lay at the point of death, and was refused the last Racraments by 
Iho orthodox clei^y because he would not retract his adhesion to the 
anti-infallibilistic doctrines of Doelliuger. But one of hia colleagues, 
Or. Frederich, a priest who, like DoeUinger, and for the same f«moo, has 
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been excommnnicated, adminiBtered the last sacrBinents to the dying 
prelate and officiated at the fansral on the following day, as if Rome had 
never breathed a word of disapproval regarding his conduct, and Us 
ecclesiastical rights and privil^es had never been touched. An enormoiiE 
multitude, headed by the burgomaster, and all the notabilities of tJie 
capital, attended the obsequies. 

" This event, naturally, is making a great stir in the Catholic circles of 
Crermany, and if the opposition to UltramontaniBm, of which it is an umnis- 
takeahle proof, holds out and develops as it now seems to promise, tbe 
infallible resolutions of the infallible Ecumenical Council will infalliUf 
force the infallible church into a schism whose consequences cannot but 
prove infallibily disastrous." Apostolic Timet. 



AUSTRIA AND GERMANY. 

Austria has no intention -of being left behind in the onward march to- 
ward perfect liberty. Among the signs of batter days in that once retrogres' 
eive empire not the least encouraging ia a congress of Q,000 school-teadierg 
recently held at Linz. The governor of the province of upper Austria 
presided, and announced that the Government continued to be animated 
by a progressive spirit in educational matters, and that it would never 
permit retrogression. This struck the key-note of the congress, and vru 
a death-knell to the unreasonable hopes of the clerical party. Yet more 
emphatic was Herr Hrin, Af Vienna, who contented that the religious 
instruction given in daj-schoola should not touch upon dogmas or difiv- 
ences of creed. It was resolved — (1.) The teaching of religion according 
to creed is opposed to the fundamental principle of popular education. (3.) 
Religious education should develop as simply and spiritually as possible 
the knowledge of the orginal source of existence by means of science and 
history. . (3.) Tfao teaching of morality should proceed by example as well 
as by precept. (4.) It being admitted that the teaching of religion and 
morality is irrespective of creed, the necessity for an ecclesiastical teacher 
of religion in national schools disappears. And thus Catholic Austria 
decisively declares against denominational day-school education. The 
congress at Linz holds that the national, excludes the denominatiooaL 
We wish Mr. Forster could have been present at this congress. Theradieil 
M.P. for Bradford and tbe son of a Quaker might have learnt what popular 
education really is from the Governor of Upper Austria. Evidently Hr. 
Forster would not be tolerated in Vienna. The wonder is that a part;. 
three-fourths or five-sixths of which are Nonconformists, permit him to 
remain in office as a member of a Liberal Government. Bishop Fraser, 
too, who thinks that the Church Catechism ought to be taught in State- 
aided schools, is not so liberal as Liberal Catholics in Austria. Tbe editor 
of the Spectator, and even our good friend Br. Green, of Rawdon Collegt. 
is not so far advanced in educational matters as Herr Hein and tbe school 
teachers of Austria. If England fails to move forward, she will be compelled 
to follow in the wake of Austria, or to share with the Pope and his Cv- 
dinals the questionable distinction of preferring sectarian to national 
education. 

The second Reformation in Germany is making head. Bavaria, long 
halting between two opinions, has at last declared against Baal and his 
priests. The Kii^ and his Government have intimated to the Archbishop 
of Munich their determinadon to protect Dr. Dollinger and his fellow 
protesters fVom the pains and penalties denounced ^[ainst than. Not- 
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withstanding this warning, and though the civil authonties disallow the 
claim of the Pope to loriillibiltty, ihe A.rchblahop and his sabordioateB 
have published the encyclical letter of the Pontiff. The situation is in- 
teresting. Whether the ecclesiastical dignitaries will dare to parrjr their 
threats affainet the Beformere into execution, remains to be aeen. Shoald 
they do so, the civil rnler will step in, and they will presently be stript of 
their power. The disestablishment of the Roman Church in Bavaria is 
imminent. And the same holds good of all Germany. These are eventful 
times, fmitfal in rapid and important changes. Such as live to the end 
of the present century will have'strange stories to tell their grand-children. 
By that time Popery and State establishmentB of religion will perhaps 
have become memories only. " The wish is father to the thought." 

Freeman. 

EDIFYING THE CHURCH. 

To EVERi pious heart the church is always an object of deep interest, 
and to the preacher of the Gospel |it is peculiarly so. I purpose a few 
short articles on it, and will begin by defining and unfolding some leading 
terms which are used in speaking of it. 

Ist. Ecclesiastic. This word, so often used in church history, is from 
the Greek ekkUsia ; and ekkUiia is from ekktUeo. The verb ekkaleo literally 
means to call out or call forth. EkkUtia is the term used in the New 
Testament to denote the church whether the term be used in its large 
sense to signify the whole family of God, or in its narrow sense, to signify 
' some particular local church. It strictly denotes the people that compose 
the congregation, and tells us whence they are. They are a caUgd-out 
people ; that is, a people called out of the world. This is the meaning of 
(iJMa-— a congregation or an assembly of people called ont of the world. 
Of course the term does not, in its New Testament sense, denote any kind 
of congregation summoned together, bat strictly a congregation of 
Christians. 

Every man who hears the gospel is called, and this, in this day, is the 
only call any man ever has. No one is ever the subject of any other. 
When a man hears the call and obeys it, in other words, obeys the gospel, 
this takes him ont of the world into the church. When a number thus 
obey, and band themselves together, they constitute an ekklesia, or church. 
To denote this body of Christians thus banded together, we use the two 
mrds, church and congregation, both of which for the sake of those who 
may need it, I propose to define. 

Snd. Congregation. This is a. compoand word derived from the Latin. 
It is composed of the particle con and the word ffrex, which means a fiock 
or herd, as a flock of sheep. Hence, congregation means a flocking to- 
gether, or rather those who have flocked together. It denotes the body 
, when assembled together who compose the chni-ch. 

3rd. Church. The derivation of this term does not strike me as being 
so easy as the two just defined. It is most probably from the Saxon circ, 
and this from the Greek kuriakon. Kunakon in Greek denotes the house 
of a lord (kvrias.) In Christian usage it would denote a house of the Lord 
Jesus ; that is, a house devoted to Him or consecrated to Hia worship. 
Sach is moat likely both the origin and meaning of chnrch. It denotes a 
house in which the worship of Christ is conducted. 

The three terms now defined give ns a pretty clear conception of a 
diiu-ch. Congregation denotes the body met together, or in its collective 
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capacity. Ekklesia shows whence it is : it is called out of the world. 
Chnrch sij^ifies tlio house it meets in. to worship. 

4ih. Edify. This, term is also fi'om the Latin, and is composed from 
the two words, adU and facto. The former means a honse, and the latter 
to make. Hence edifv means to malce or build a house. This is the 
literal meaning of the term. In the New Testament, wh«-e it is used 
figuratively, it means to buiid up, instruct, and enlighten the chnrch or 
congregation. In this sense it expresses the increase of the church in 
knowledge and in favour rather than its, increase in uumhei's. Taking 
the four terms together, they give us the following : The house iu which 
the congregation meets ; the congregation met together ; & congregation 
collected out of the world ; and, finally, a congregation growing or increia- 
ing in knowledge and in spiritual life. Certainly these are great outcrop- 
ing and important features of a church. In considering the subject 
further, I shall notice, first, the material we build into the church ; and, 
second, the management of the material after it is in it. 

Paul describes the material of which the church in Corinth was built, 
by sis terms, all used metaphorically, namely : gold, silver, precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble. Tho three iirst, doubtless, denote the trne 
Christians who endure to the end, and are saved ; the three last, those 
who endure but for awhile, and in time of temptation fall away. I presume 
nothing is to be inferred from the fact that three terms are used to denote 
the one class and three the other, especially nothing as to the relatite 
proportion of the one to the other. It would certainly be unwise to infer 
from this circumstance that the number who will be lost is exactly equal 
to the number who will be saved. 

These sis terms describe to a certain extent the kind of material com- 
posing that ancient church, or the character' or persons who composed it 
With reference to these 'characters the apostle says ; " Let every nun 
take heed how he build." But this I understand him to mean — let everj 
man, every preacher, take heed what kind of material he builds into the 
house of God ; lei him be careful to build gold, silver, precious stonea, 
and let him be ei^nally careful not to build wood, hay, stubble. 

Kow the point to which, for the present, 1 wish to call the attention of all 
our preachers is, how shall we obey the apostle's warning ? When he says, 
I " Let every man take heed," he drops a caveat which we cannot afford to 
overlook. What attention are we giving to it, or how is it influencing 
our daily conduct ? Clearly we should not bui'd wood, hay, stubble ; and 
just as clear is it that we should build gold, silver, precious stones, and 
nothing else. But bow shall we so build that we buitd these only, and 
not those ? This is the question which perplexes. I confess it perpleifls 
me, and that not a little. Wherein lies tlie secret of that preaching whieh 
builds gold, silver, and precious stones; and never builds wood, haj, 
and stubble? Surely there is a kind of preaching which builds the one, 
and a different kind which builds the other. Otherwise th.ere would be 
^no use in the warning. In other words, if the same kind of pi-eaching 
builds both, then the warning cannot he obeyed. Or is this the view that 
the same kind of preaching presents both kinds of material, but that m 
must accept the one and reject the other ? How is this ? If we are to 
reject, by what criterion are we to be guided ? Here is a point over which, 
possibly, we have not thought as much as we should. It will certiunlybe 
well to give it our special attention. How shall we " take heed," w 
directed by the apostle? I leave the question to the thon^t ' of oar 
pi-eachers for the present. If' 
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NOTES ON EPHESIAN8 IV., 11—16.* 

Rbfehenoe is here made to the glorified Jesus — to His ttscfinsion into 
heaven, to His royal throne, on God's holy hill of Zion — where the Father 
anointed Him His King— whence He declared the Father's decree of 
His appointment, " The Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my Son, tbia 
day have I b^otten thee : Ask of m« and I shall give thee the heathen 
for tbine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy posses- 
sion." (Pal. ii.). 

From henceforth, Messiah, the King, is engaged in establishing His 
kingdom, the firit step towards which appeared on the day of Pentecost, 
when the ascended Conqueror " received and gave gifts for raen," "yea, 
the rebellious also," — and this, in order " that the Lord God might dwell 
among them." 

The extent of this dominion is " the uttermost parts of the earth," Its 
setting Tip and extension, until completed, was to be accomplished through 
human instmmentality : first by " the gifts,"— then through " the saints." 

"He gave gifts nnto men." These were the Lord's first instmetions— 
but this arrangement- was merely provisional — to prepare for permanent 
operations, the ultimate ohject being " to build up the body of Christ." 

These permanent operations comprehend the action of the saints, in 
the service of God. The gifts made provision for all this, their part being 
to instruct the saints during a period of minority, and so to qualify the 
chnrch, in absence of the gifts, " to edify itself." Verse 13 explains how 
far these gift,s were necessary in the lyiilding up process r " Till we all 
come into the unity of the faith, and of the knowli;dge of the Son of God, , 
unto a perfect man (full manhood), unto the measure of the stature (or age) 
01 the fnllness of ihe Christ." Verse 14 refers to the weakly condition which 
preceded that of the full stature of discipleship, the growth of which was 
to be matured by the gifts, because the infantile state is inconsistent with 
the service of disciples in the house of their Father. Verse 15 states 
Mtion in the body, by which they were to effect this transition,—" speak- 
'ng the truth in love " ; and verse 16 gives the result of this action — " the 
fitness of the body to edify (or bnild up) itself." 

The action of the gifts, as stated in verse 13, wai to perfect, or fit. the 
saints for doing the duties of this service. These duties are service in 
the church, regarded as God's holy temple. 

As the verse reads there are three times that the word " for " is used in 
our translation. 

The first— " For the perfecting of the saints." This one accords with the 
origtaai. The second and third have not the same word in the Greek; 
the word for these two is eis, which is usually translated " into." 

'' The work of the ministry," does not refer to a separate class, to be 
trained by the gifts, and made "ministers." This "ministerial" position 
wants proof; indeed a literal translation will not admit of this. The 
definite artide is not there. The terms work (tpyw), and service (Suuhuvbis), 
^fo general, not special. With these alterations the, passage will read, 
" Pot the perfecting of the saints, into work of service, into building up of 
the bcidy of Christ : Till— " the saints are put into a position to carry on 
the work without the help of the living voice of the " gifts." This they 
are now able to do, having the scriptures of the truth for a guide, 
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The " service " is no doubt general, and it comprehends great tbi ietf, 
beyond that of " pulpit " service. {See Rom. xii. 4—31, 1 Cor. xii. 12—37) 
The action of " the manj members" in the body must needs differ, becaose 
of their varied functions. 

The service is one of priesthood. This seems to be the idea here. The 
gifts vers given to train up God's royal priesthood, fitting them to serre 
Him in His holy temple, " that the Lord (rod might dwell among them." 
This accords with the prophecy in Pel. Ixviii, 18. 

The nature of the service has a practical illustration in the historic 
record. The germ of the whole, as afterwards developed, is found in the 
special charge or commission which the Lord gave to His eleven apostles, 
Matt, xzviii., Mark xvi. " Jesns came and spake unto them, saying. All 
authority is given unto me in heaven and on earth," The Lord rests His 
commandt upon Hia lordahip over the nations — " Go ye therefore." The 
manner in which the apostles began to carry out &eir instructions is seen 
in Acts ii. Compare the whole passage with the conditions laid down in 
the commission in Matt, xsviii., when He says^" Go yo therefore and 
teach (disciple by teaching) all the nations, baptizing them (the discipled 
ones) into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, 
teaching them (the immersed disciples) to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded yon." 

Acts ii. 33 — 36. Pater made known the glad tidings. In verse 33 be calls 
to repentance and obedience; verse 41, they gladly received his word and 
were baptized — that is, being " discipled " by his teaching, they in gtad- 
nesa of heart confessed the Hol^ Name in baptism, and now, having 
become followers of the Lord, they are introduced into the commonwealth 
of Israel, 

The commission given to Saul of Tarsus (Acts xxvi. 16-16) comprehends 
the same objects, the result being thus expressed — ^"That they msj 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them which are sancti- 
fied by faith that is in me," (that is, inheritance among the family of GoJ 
or the citizens of Hia kingdom]. The Church, tbe household of the faith, 
was henceforth to be their home and the scene of their services. 

The result of Peter's proclamation was, that " the same day there were 
added about three thousand souls." Obedient ones were added to the 
Church, to receive instruction from the apostles according to the command 
— " Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you." 

Verse 43 relates things which they were " taught to observe :" " 'I'hej 
continued steadfastly in the teaching of the apostles, and in tbe fellowship, 
and in the breaking of the loaf, and in the prayers." Verse 47, "Prwsing 
God." " They," the church or assembly of Christ's followers, " continufld 
steadfastly," because they were taught, no doubt, the importance of this 
steadfastness. 

Beturning to Eph. iv, — Verse 11 describes the " gifts." These were 
men, possessed of cert^n endowments, or qualifications, imparted by the 
Holy Spirit, to fit each for the particular work which was assigned bun. 
First " Apostles," — " the twelve," each called by name, and appointed to 
his work by special charge or commission. This charge was at first given^ 
to only eleven; some years later it was also given to Saul, of Tarsns. .' 
The nature and extent of this appointment, as apostles, are to be fbnnd 
in the conmiission. Lookiug to that in Matt, we find that the field of 
operatioTis is "the world" "among all nations" — and, farther, that lie 
nature of ihe labour is two-fold, — the first to evangelize, or convert mw- 
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kind into the knowledge of the true God, in Christ Jeans the Lord. 
The second division is to " bnild up these discipled ones in their most 
holy faith," to instrnct them in the duties to nhich they are to attend. 

Brought oat from the %vorld, from darkness to light, into a oew, a spirit- 
ual relationship with God, still subject to the suiroonding evil indnences 
of this world — they need to aaaociate together to obtain strength by union. 
Association requires order. Order needs law and government. The new 
kingdom, though not of this world, is exposed to worldly influences ; but, 
the world presents no mie of man by which to guide this new association. 
The church is a spiritual body, therefore its order and government cannot 
ba inferred from the institutions which prevail among men. Hence, need 
for Divine inspiration, — hence, "the gifts," — the inspired men. This 
power is made conspicuous in the apostles, in whose writings the will of 
God is recorded, — not only aa "gifw" then present, but to be guides in fdl 
agea. 

The appointment of apostles was adapted to meet the emergency ; for, 
in it was included all needful qualification for setting up the new " Nation," 
in organizing its social polity, and in prescribing its laws and institutions. 
On apostles was devolved the whole charge of planting churches, setting 
them in order, and building them up. 

But the work was beyond the power of the twelve to accomphsh, they 
were not sufficient to reach over all thechnrches; hence, the need for Aore 
"gifts," — which, nevertheless, were all subordinate to apostles, — the Lord's 
commissioned ambassadors. 

One further remark on the labours of apostles. The commission was 
given them with a promise, as regards the extent and duration of their 
labours. "Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world." 
This special presence intimates the power which should accompany their 
special labonrs, not merely during the few years of earthly aojoum, bat, 
during the whole age or era, which, inaugurated at Pentecost, is to termin- 
ate only when the last stone is' added to the spiritual temple, of which 
apostles were and are " Master Builders." 

This will more folly appear after examination of the other gifts. 

T.W. 
To be completed next nunuh, 

THE LOADSTONE OF CULTURE— WHAT IS IT?* 
" That it IB denrable that BOms effort be made to attract to New leituaeat ground, 
mote thaa bu hitherto been done, men of edacadon and colttire." 

" I thank thee, O father, Lord of heaven and eortli, because thou hut hid tbeH thing* 
from the wiM and pradent, and haet revealed them unto bab«i." 

We have a blessed sense of the meanii^ of the latter quotation ; but 
everyone would not be quite so clear aboat the first. Not that there is any 
doubt about the desirability of saving educated people, by all possible 
means ; seeing they need salvation as much as others. Neither can it be 
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a( Ibe cdnrated cIbh. We diiiribsta TiicU ; but Vttj m almoit entiNlT pTcn la (ha poor. We 
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I thst edneatian, wlieii rightly directed, gives ■ddibonal power 
tar good ; bat an enqnir; natonlly Brises, as to what means are likel; to 
form a sndS^eDt Bttraction to men of cnltnre, leading them to take " New 
TaataxBent groiutd." Is it a ftir inference that the ground itself possesses 
BO power of attraction for the class referred to, and that some ontside 
■■"*"" mnst be soi^^ht after gently to lead, tinawares. to that which hu 
iatitMto repelled when presented directly ; and hj some spell to charm the 
MBU and make the thing appear what it is not ? That men of edncation 
and caltnre are not attracted by the ancient gospel, nor drawn towards 
tbe organisation, institations and doctrines of the old faith, and that, 
therefore, we oi^ht to bestir onrselres as a people, take off the sharp edges, 
get the mgged comers nicely ronnded, and the entire sorface polished 
down until every trace of the divine quarry is lost, and this same " Nen 
Testament ground " stands forth fashion^ according to the nineteenth 
century standard, so becoming a loadstone for the culture of the age — the 
" men and women of the period ? " From such a consummatioa we turn 
away in di^nst. Go with hammer and chisel, and let the mgged grandeur 
of the Alpa he wrought into the devices of art ! Go, level the barrier at 
tbe mig^^ Niagara, and bid the stream flow on unruffled to the sea ! 
Then, when the Alpine peaks are hewn, an^ Niagara is no more, come 
tmi atsail, with phiiosophic sand-paper, the sublimist stractore of Almighlj- 
wisdoml 

New Testament ground is eaaentially roogh to the foot of human nature, 
and for this reason many decline to walk thereou, choosing the broad and 
naooth aqihalte, as more consistent with the elegant «ase and refinement 
which have become part of their nature by careful culture. The Master 
met gentlemen of this above description, who thought they saw, and there- 
fine pereeived no beauty in mud eye-salve. They were whole, and had no 
naed of the Physician. His message to these tvas soon delivered ; He 
wasted no energy in a special effort to bring in the Pharisees and Sadncees 
—the men of culture and education of that day. The mission of the 
CHuist was to man, in the widest and most solemn sense ; wherever man- 
hood was realized in its essential deformity and deep need. True, Els 
anointing had reference to certain classes of mankind ; but ihey were the 
meek, the broken-hearted, and the captives, to whom it was fraught with 
glad tidings, healing and liberty. The world is full of such to-day, in a 
spiritual as well as a natural sense, and the mission of the Head comes 
down aa a divine legacy to the body, leaving neither room nor time for any 
novel or original experiment. 

If, however, the proposition at the head of this paper points to some- 
thing in the churches, the existence of which is obnoxious to true refine- 
ment and shocking to cultivated moral sense, then it is, indeed, high time 
a ettpreme effort should be made to change such a condition and bring in 
a better era — to teach those who are otherwise minded, or who, throi^h 

lai rUH. u thi»th tluj liMl no •mla, tint eae It nrfatlj niUtikes. He did oDtliJiiii of (fag urt, nor iaa 
Hit doetano wimnt it, ChrJitiBiitr koowi tha lucsnrerled oeI^ u ■inncn, ud the aHnmud oT the Uuln 
reBdg,-Prtul,t*Bpii|ielU ' — " "■ ■..— .j.-_ — .-.— .• — . „.._,. ^_... 
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ignorance, perpetuate the evil; that coareenesf, vnlgarity and disorder 
are alike repugnant to Christian sense and subverBive of Christian law'; 
that the Church is the school for, and must be an organization of, gentle 
men and gentU-v/omea ; and the man or woman who does not become — who 
is not constantly becoming, more and more refined in habit* of thought, 
speech and life : in other words, who is not undergoing a thorough refor- 
mation and purification, nnder the appliances of the faith and hope of the 
gospel, is a standing disgrace to the Christian name, and an intolerable 
barrier to the progress of the truth. On the other hand, as iron to the 
loadstone, ao will the purest and most refined natures — the men of truest 
culture and heart, as well as brain education — be attracted to the noble 
and true standard of being, which constitutes the normal condition of the 
Christian Clrarch, To be the responsible instrument, as a labourer in 
word and doctrine as well as by example, in bringing the Church up to, 
and maintaining it in, this high standard of escellence, stamps the ofl5ce 
and work of a Christian pastor as the highest possible to finite and mortal 
man, and opens a path to glory and renown, inexpressible because incon- 
ceivable. This work well done, will leave no other to bo desired. 

It is well that -there should be social reformers, and every right-minded 
citizen has good reason to thank the men, who stand forward as the advo- 
cates of freedom and right, in connection with temperance, saniiary, 
ecclesiastical and political matters ; but' momentous as some of these 
interests truly are, I believe the Spirit would whisper in the ear of every 
pastor, notwithstanding, " Yet I shew unto thoe a more excellent way." 
Reforms may ameliorate, but they cannot cure. They polish the brass 
to-day, only to find it tarnished to-morrow — they cannot transform it into 
pure gold. 'fcYe must be born ^ain," is the espression of man's real need 
as well as the fiat of the Deity ; and the great factor here, is the Spirit of 
the living God. It has pleased God to appoint His Church as the medium 
through which, by the gospel, he seeks to effect the regeneration of the 
race, and it would be as reasonable for a man to join a dozen weavers, and 
spend his life in throwing the shuttle of an antiquated loom, with a view 
to clothing the world, while he had at his disposal the mighty machinery 
of l&Tl, as for Christian overseers to be tinkering away all their lives at 
this and that reform, instead of applying themselves to the preservation 
and guidance of the divine organization which the Almighty has entrusted 
to their care. Be assured it was not said for nought, " Ye are the salt of 
the earth ; " " Ye are the light of the world." The character iatics of the 
Church should be " fair as the moon, clear as the sun ; " then may she 
hope to be " terrible as an army with banners." 

The Great Shepherd has done His part — how nobly I He calls upon 
the under shepherds to do theirs : to aspire after Hia heavenly character, 
to live in the fellowship of the stem, real, earnest work that made His life 
and name the source and centre of all true greatness, and the fountain of 
salvation to man. 

The great out-looking question seems to be, " How shall we bring ntan 
to God?" Brethren, do not suffer ibis question to become complicated ! 
It is answered for us in the old Book, and it has also become n thing of 
history, as to how the marvellous success of the primitive days was brought 
about; indeed, I could hardly more appropriately close these lines than 
by quoting the record of Macanlay in the following words, viz. : — "It was 
before Deity, embodied in a human form, walking among men, partaking 
of their infirmities, leaning on their bosoms, weeping over their graves, 
Blombeiing in the maimer bleeding on the cross; that the prejuiuces of 
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the Synagogue, Bod the doubts of the Afidemy, and the pride of the Por- 
tico, and the fasces of the Lictor, and the eworda of thirty legions, were 
bomhled in the dost." 

" Christ the power of Ood and die wisdom of Qod." " Jesos Christ, and 
him cmoified." Chbistiah, 



PUBUC DISCUSSION ON THE DESIGN OF BAPTISM. 

A FcBLio discosBton commenced on Wednesday ovening, Mar S4th, 18T1, 
in the Temperance Hail, Buninyong, Victoria ; between Mr. Hamill, 
Christian Evangelist, and the Rev. T. Haatie, ProBbyterian Minister : the 
former gentleman maintaining that the design or purpose of baptism, to 
the penitent believer, is the remission of sins, the latter denying. The 
Hall was crowded to excess. The Mayor, B. Allen, Esq., took the Chair 
at half-post seven o'clock, and Mr. Oowdie having opened the meeting 
with prayer, the Chairman then requested a patient bearing Tor both 
gentlemen. 

Mr. HamiH then opened the subject by saying that " Mr. Hastie had 
made a statement from his pulpit that he {Mr. Homitl) had said that the 
principles of Freabyterianism were of a blasphemous character. In conse- 
quence oi this be called upon Mr. Hastie to deny the assertion, and aUo 
to converse with him on the matter. Mr. Hastie then said that if he did 
converse with him it should be before the public, and it was ultimately 
arranged tliat the question for discussion should be the design or purpose 
of baptism. One great advantage Mr. Hastie has over me is, his being so 
very much my senior, thus having all the advantages of jnore reodhig, 
thought and experience ; so that bis superiority in these respects will 
enable him sustain the negative of my proposition if any man can ; if he 
cannot do it under these circumstances, it may safely be said that no man 
can." Mr. Hamill proceeded to say, " I enter upon the present under- 
taking as one of the most solemn that can well be conceived of, aa a right 
understanding of the subject of pardon and how it U received is necessary 
to our present evidence of remission of sins, and may be to our future 
glory. My proposition is one which I can affirm with my whole heart and 
with the most absolnte certainty ; it is — ' That the design or purpose of 
baptism, to the penitent believer, is the remission of sins.' Observe, that it 
is thus to the penitent believer, and to no one else. Baptism administered, 
without the pre-requisitea faith and repentance, is not only worthless, but 
sinful, being done in God's name without Hia authority. Observe, that I 
attach no merit to baptism, nor anything else man is commanded to do, 
as the blood of Christ alone could merit or procure pardon ; but Christ 
having procured it by His death and bestowed it as a free gift, has a right 
to say on what terms the sinner is to receive' it. The Saviour, before His 
death, pardoned men in many ways — e.g. : Luke vii. 30, Matt. is. 3 ; but 
attev Hia resurrection, when He had purchased remission of sins for man, 
a new dispensation commenced, no longer now to be confined to the Jews, 
but open to all, and offering a free salvation to eveiy son and daughter of 
Adam. 

" I'he law of baptism under the new dispensation could not, of course, 
be in force untjt it waa instituted, and it was not instituted nntil Jesus 
was on the eve of His departure to the right bond of the Father ; and I 
hope Mr. Hastie will be very particular and not confound the dispensa- 
tions. I also hope he will tell as in.Bcriptnral words what the design or 
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pnipose of baptism is ; also, in what passage of Scriptnra it is to be found. 
Tbe qoestton before us ia not whetiier a person believing in Jesus can be 
saved without baptism. God must have had a purpose or intention in' 
instituting baptiam, as in all other ordinances ; prayer has a design or 
purpose, so has the Lord's supper, and so has baptiam, and that design I 
affirm to be the remiuwn of mnt. With these remarks I proceed to my first 
argument, which is taken from the commiaaion, and by taMng the whole 
of it we have faith, repentance and baptiam, in order to salvation ; and 
salvation never includes leas than remission of sins, whatever more it may 
include. In John xx, 23 Jesus gave power to His apostles to remit sins 
. — ' Whose soever aina ye remit they are remitted unto them ; and whose 
soever sius ye retain they are retained.' And having thua given them 
authority to remit aina, before He left the earth He gave them the lermi 
or condUwns by which they were to give assurance to all men of the remis- 
sipn of their sins." 

Mr._ Hamill then drew arguments from the following texts : — Matt, 
xxviii. Ifl, Mark xvi. 15, IS, Lake xxiv. 4S, 47. He then gave a rule, to 
which he stated there was no exception—" ' That whenever two or more 
acts are conjoined in order to a given end, that each of those acts is for tbe 
end or purpose for which they are conjoined.' The words 'He that 
believeth and is baptized shall he saved,' conjoin faith and baptiam together 
in order to salvation ; indeed, if these words do not join together faith and 
baptism, I would like to know what stronger words would. ' What,' then, 
' God baa joined together let no man put asunder.' Salvation is promised 
to the believer when he is baptized, therefore baptism is for the remission 
fi! sins." 

Mr. Hastih: responded by saying that there was nothing new in the 
doctrine advanced. Tertulliau had preached the same thing ages ago, and 
the latter divine had, in order to make sure of a ainner's aalvation, recom- 
mended the ordinance of baptism to be deferred until the approach of 
deatb. Mr. Hamill reminded him of Ferguson who, when a boy, in taking 
a watch to pieces, thought he had discovered a new principle in mechanics. 
He complained of the exertions of Mi*. Hamill in proaelytism, and thought 
it would be more in accordance with the spirit of the Gospel, to go to the 
way aide and hedgea, rather than into the folds of other ministers ; he 
himself had never been guilty of such an offence, and appealed to the 
audience in aapport of the statement. He maintained that the ordinance 
of baptism was only to be regarded as a covenant of Christ to Hia people ; 
aach an one — and of a parallel with the bow which God had placed in the 
heaven — a memento that He would no more destroy the world with a 
flood ; neither of which, were to be confounded or taken for the object for 
which they stood. Baptism could no more remit sin than the bow could 
tidte away a flood. They each were merely covenants of God to His 
people. A number of quotationa followed, tending to show that faith is the 
sure fonndatiun of a sinner's salvation. If baptism is so essential as was 
attempted to be made out, then, he argued, should we expect to dud faith 
and baptism inseparably connected — one would not be mentioned without 
the other ; but this was far from being tbe case. Thua — " If thou sbalt 
confess with thy mouth that Christ is the Lord, thou sbalt be saved." 
Again we read — " To give- repentance unto Israel and remiElsion of slna ;" 
and he might go on quoting passages of the same import where baptism is 
not mentioned, iu conjunction with the terms said to be essential to 
aalvation. ;iC 
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Mr. H&mill compl&med of his opponent numing away from the ail- 
ment. It was mach easier he said, to raiae an objection to prosiBl^tism 
than to answer argoments. Did not his opponent know Baptism, as an 
ordinance of the New Testament ? Then, why bring the only semblance 
of an argoment from the Old ? Before hia argument could be invalidated 
it mast first be proved that Bsptism-was nnnecessary, and if Baptism be 
not for the remission of sin, it mnst be stated for what porpose the Ordin- 
ance was designed. 

Hia second argmnent was the reply of Peter, on the day of Pentecost, 
to the sin-stricken believers who cried, " ' Men and brethren, what shall 
we do ? ' ' Kepent,' said the man of God, ' and be baptized, every one of 
yon, in the name of Jeans Christ, for the remission of sins, and yoa shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.' — Acts ii. 87, 38. In Lnke xxiv. 47 we 
have seen that repentance and remission of gins were to be preached in 
the name of Jeaus Christ among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. If 
we learn how repentance and remission of sins were preached at Jerusalem 
on the day of Pentecost, we shall be enaUed to know how they are. to be 
preached now, and to the end of all time. Be it remembered that the 
day of Pentecost after the death of Jesus is the fim time in the history of 
the world that repentance and remission of sins- were preached in the 
name of Jesus Gnrist. When Peter said repent, did be not preach repen- 
tant^e ? And when be aaid ' be baptized every one of you, in the name of 
Jesns Christ, for the remiasion of sins,' did he not preach remission of 
sins ? If he did not, will Mr. Hastie tell us what he did preach ? 

Thus, then, in whatever way we look at the design or purpose of bap- 
tism, we see with certainty that it is for the remission of sins. From this 
there is no possible escape." ■ 

Further arguments were also taken by Mr. Hamill from the declaration 
of Peter twenty-seven years after Pentecost — " Baptism doth also now 
save us." — 1 Peter iii. 30, 31. He argued that baptism brought the 

Senitent believer oat of the kingdom of Satan into the kingdom of God's 
ear Son, thus aasaring him of s'alvation or the remission of sins. Ail- 
ments were also drawn fr-om the following tests : — conversion of Saul- 
Acts xxii. 16 ; ' " Know ye not that so many of us as were baptized in 
Christ," Ac. — Bomans vi. 3. ; " Wherefore the law was onr schoolmaster," 
&c.— Gal. iii. Q4-S9 ; " But after that the kindness and love of God," &c. 
— Titus iii. 4, 5. Mr. Hamill dwelt considerably on the foregoing argu- 
ments. 

Mr. Hastie replied that " the Old and New Testament were one and the 
same relation ofGod's will to man, the Hebrew was included in the method 
of salvation which embraced all mankind from the beginning to the end of 
time, and he was surprised to find any distincUon attempted to be made." 
All sacrifices made by them {the Hebrews) previous to the great one, 
offered up for all men, were but types and shadows of that event. By laith 
it was seen by them afar off, and by it were the Hebrews saved. Bap- 
tism pro-supposed a living faith in the blood of redemption, and it was the 
faith alone without it which gave Us the true certificate to etecnsl life. 
If not^boiv were we to reconcile God's mercy to all those who had died 
unbaplized : the infant and the different sects of Christians ? The sapp- 
osLtion of eternal death to be the result of neglect of an outward form was 
monstrous, and could not for a moment be entectained by any right-minded 
man. He quite agreed with Mr. Hamill, that we mast take the reading 
of Scripture in its general beanngs, and not utterpi'et the' whole by a few 
detatebed passages. He might fall into an error sinular to that which a 
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peraan at E^rton committed the otber Aay. He had heard by chance 
thftt Black Horses (meaning shares in a mining company) were risii^ high 
ia the market, and, thinking that it related to horseflesh, took all his cotte, 
draught horses, and fiflies to Ballarat, but when he acrived there he fonnd 
that he himself was sold, and not his horses. He feared persons were as 
much deceived in theological matters as this poor man had been. We must, 
in order to arriTe at a jnst conclusion, take not only the beginning and the 
end of a snbject, but the top and the bottom also, and compare all its 
several parts, in order to understand its true meaning, A few more 
ai-gnments in the same strain, and replies thereto, brought the specified 
time to a close. 



A lengthy discussion tm baptism is not called for in our pages, unless 
the disputants display more than average ability, or some peculiar circum- 
stance import some feature of unusual interest. In the present case a 
part of the report forwarded for insertion is given, not on the ground of 

special merit, for Mr. Hastie was too weak to bring out what might have 
been presented on the other side, and also because the report (much of it 
cnt from a local paper) is defective. But having received the subjoined 
note we have given a sample of the first night's debate, which is somewhat 
similar to that of the second night. As the first discussion of the kind 
in the colony of Victoria it may be read with some intcrast. Ep. 

BuNiNTONo, June 10 th, 1871. — To the Editor of the EccUtiaiHcal Obierver. 
Dear Sir, — Please to insert the enclosed report, of the first discnssioa that 
has taken place in the colony of Victoria, in which the disciples b«ve 
taken part. — Yours truly, Fsancis Ooode. 



THE BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 



" Wliile plAoB ve seek, or pli 
The Bonl Audi happineat in 
But with a God to guide oi 
'lis equal joy to go or itay. 

So sang old Adam Grant, the 
market gudener, as he plied busily 
his spade and rake, clearing the 
flower ground of the overgrown 
spring roots, to make way for the 
gay seedlings of summer. 

Adam got less by his flowers than 
his vegetables, but he was vei-y fond 
of the flowers, and spent all the 
time hEt-coold spare on them. He 
used to say — "To my thinking, 
flowers and birds is the prettiest 
innocentest things as is, and look 
less hurt by the curse than any of 
God's creatures." 

Ha was a happy old man, and he 
knew it, and thanked God for it. 



I happy that 
He used 



" Who can help but 1 
believes the promises?" 
often to say. 

" Ah! but, Adam," a cavilhng 
neighbour would ask, "how can 
you make sure that the promises 
belong to you ? " 

"How? By taking God at His 
Word. They are made to them 
who know dieir need of 'em — I 
know my need of 'em 

"Well, I wouldn't be so bold and 
presuming as to make sure, any- 
how," the retort would be. 

"And I wouldn't dare to be so 
proud, and bold, and presuming, as 
to believe cue Uung when God says 
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another. Doesn't He say, 'Ho, 

every one that thirsteth ? ' and ' Ask 
and ye shall receive 1"' I thirst — I 
do thirst, and desire His renewing 
grace day by day, and He gives it 
me, or else the Worli would not go 
on in my soul ; it would wither, like 
those fiowers nn watered. Go to 
Christ, friend." 

One would try him, and another ; 
for it was a godless place he lived 
in ; but he had always hia answer 
ready. 

But we said he was singing at his 
work; and though his voice was 
ratlier interrupted by the digging of 
Ms spade, or by a little speech that 
he wonid now and then make to the 
flowers as he trimmed them, yet it 
vaa evident to any ears behind the 
hedge that he was singing, and that 
if nobody else did, he at any rate 
enjoyed his music. 

" What a man you are for tuning, 
Mr. Grant," said a tall, careworn- 
looUng woman, peering over the 
hedge. 

Adam rested on his spade, and 
nodded to her. 

" Makes the work go along e'asy,'' 
he replied. 

" It's well for them that can sing 
away trouble of any kind," answered 
the woman. 

" WMb place wo seek, or place we ehun,' 
began Adam again. He knew that 
his visitor was a regular set grum- 
bler. He had often talked with her, 
but she never sought conversation 
for profit's sake, but that she might 
tell out all ber miseries. He had 
listened to these over and over again, 
and tried hard to show her that 
every one had a bright side ; but he 
always found her in the sanie state 
of mind when they met again. So 
he thought he wouldn't invite her 
complaints, as he was husy. 

" I want a few things of you," 
she said, peevishlyinternipting him: 
" Miss Bella's ill, and the nurse and 
Miss Mabel ordered me to get her a 
Dosegay." 



She shall have the best I can 
make her," said Adam, leaning on 
his spade, and looking ronnd ; " it's 
rather a poor time, but there's never 
a blossom as comes out of the eai-lh, 
down to the poorest weed, that ian't 
full of beauty; so we shall find 
summat." 

And taking his knife from his 
pocket, he peered aboni among the 
flowers, culling one here and another 
there, and looking at each as if he 
were giving an a^ectionate charge 
to it to solace the sick girl, and 
while, thus employed, he went on 
singing— 

" The BOul Aoia h^pineit in none ; 
But vilb t. Qod to guide our mj, 
'Tie equal joy "~ 

" You'll please be quick, Adam," 
cried the woman, who seemed irri- 
tated by the music or the words ; 
" I was ordered to be quick, so you 
must excuse my ordering you." 

"Oh, hy all manner of means. 
It don't, signify to me being ordered, 
unless it's to be summat as is beyond 
me," replied Adam. 

"I can't say that," was' the an- 
swer. " I feel it very much ; havii^ 
been in such a diflerent way of life, 
I find it very hard to be ordered at 
all, especially by a nurse no better 
than myself." 

Adam began singing again, as he 
cut some slips of mezereon — 

" He that la down need fear no fell. 
He that ia low no pride ; 

Be that ii bomble ever ehaU 
Hare Ood to be hii guide." 

" If you mean that at me," said 
the woman, sharply, " you are wrong, 
Mr. Grant; for I am down low 
enough, I'm sure, and I have pride 
to put up with, for all that, every 
day of my life." 

" Yes, I know it," said Adam, 
beginning to tie the flowers. 

" Nobody could help knowing it 
that saw nnrse Webster's uppish 
manners; and for all Miss Bella and 
Miss Mabel are kind in their way, 
they are proud, I can tell you ; and 
for me who was once, you know, in 
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Bnch different circumstances — kept 
& girl myself, and lived in a house of 
my own — I little thought I should 
ever have to go out and be a poor 
housekeeper, to be ordered about — 
oh dear!" And she began to look 
as if tears would soon come. 

So very sorrowful was her face 
that the old man hadn't the heart to 
lay the nosegay in her basket with- 
out a word of sympathy. But then 
he knew not what to say ; he had 
but the old thing to repeat over 
again. He appeared not to notice 
the coming tears, and said cheer- 
ftilly.— 

" The hedge is low indeed, bat 
that's no reason why I should serve 
my customers over it. Please to 
come in through yon wicket, and 
maybe you can spare a minute to 
come and look at the young tilings 
that's coming up so fine, and you 
can tell Miss Bella I'm raising a 
trifle or two as early as I can on 
purpose for her. Come, now, and 
I'll give you a posy for yourself." 

"Ah, I used to be so fond of 
flowers, and took snch a pride in 
my garden, said the woman, enter- 
ing through the wicket. 

"Well did you?" said Adam; 
"that's well; I like people to be 
food of flowers, they are such com- 
fortable things — I get many a pretty 
reflection from one often." 

"Ah, but that was in my hus- 
band's time, when I was well off, 
and had a mind free to look at 
fliem," said she. 

"Ah to be sure, you are changed 
since then, we'll say: but then the 
flowers is the same, and it seems to 
me you want pleasure more now 
^lan you did fiien ; so it's a pity 
you can't make up your mind to en- 
joy 'em as you used to do." 

The woman was silent, and could 
hardly forbear a smile at Adam's 
close logic, 

" You know you are always wel- 
come to a posy while I've got one 
to give, and if you'd like to rear a 



thing or two, I'll help yon to some 
with pleasure." 

^ " Thank you kindly," said the 
woman, with more life in her tone 
than before. And she followed him 
up and down the narrow pathways, 
or pads, as old Adam called them, 
and became quite interested in what 
she saw, but still more in the kind 
old man himseif, who seemed as if 
he had her happiness at heart, and 
so indeed he had. 

For betweed his remarks on the 
things, and in jonmeying from bed 
to bed he took up hia song again, 
his shaky old voice pronouncing the 
words plainly enough, though the 
elaborate flourishes in the tune 
sometimes made them rather dis- 
jointed. 
" All (omes alike eomging prove 

To ioula impreHea with Mored lore." 

This stanza he had repeated more 
than once, and Ms companion could 
not help sayii^;, — 

" I believe that tme .religion does 
indeed make people happy, Ur. 
Grant ; but I can't -think that it 
makes every place eng^ing alike." 

"Can't you?" said Adain, mov- 
ing his hat, and passing his hand 
over his bald head. " Well there's 
many things that is quite as true as 
if we believed 'em. an' we don't be- 
lieve for all that." 

"But do you believe that now?" 
she asked. 

" Yes, I do indeed," he answered 

" Then I don't," she rejoined, as 
stoutly, 

" No, likely not ; but that's be- 
cause you are unbelieving — not be- 
cause it's not tme," he answered 

" But do yon mean to say that 
yon now if you were to be turned out 
of this place — your own, and all that 
you delight in — and to be sent away 
to the poor-house, we'll say do yon 
think yon would be as happy aa you 
are now ? " 

" That would depend upon what 
share of wisdom I had,'' said he, 
qnietly. 
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" Wisdom ? " said his companion. 

" Yes, heavenly wisdom, by means 
of which I should, if I had k 
(enough of it, you understandl, say 
this to myself — ' Adam, you have 
lost all that you used to enjoy so 
much ; you'll have a dull life of it 
now BO far as them things go ; but 
courage, man, you are put upon short 
commons for only a little time ; very 
soon you mnstbave left it, and if 
God luB taken it away a little before- 
hand, it ought to make you more 
joyful in the thought of those good 
things that are signed and sealed 
yours by His own hand, and that He 
, will never take away.'" 

" Ah, yes, you might be resigned ; 
but you coaldn't enjoy life — that's 
what I said," she replied. 

" Oh, bnt Gonldn't I ? " he an- 
swered quickly. " If I had wisdom 
given me, I conld. Why, if \ had 
strength to work, I conld enjoy work 
for a master as well as work for my- 
self; and if not — if I was sick and 
weakly, couldn't I look out on the 
work of others, and enjoy that? 
Why, when the heart is taught by 
God to see His love and power in His 
beaatiful creation, there's enough in 
a daisy, or a blade of grass even, to 
make it dance with joy, and sing 
with praise." 

" Then yon wonid do it '.' " 

" Depending on the grace and 
wisdom I had," replied Adam ; "but 
whether I did it or not, says nothing 
— the thing is true." 

" ' I ooQ be oalm, and free from care, 
On any ihore, *inc« Qod ii there.' 
Look here," he said, leading the way 
to the mbbish heap, where he had 
thrown, during the last week or so, 
the superfluous growth of the garden 
— "just look'ee here, and I'll show 
you as pretty a piece of teaching as 
I've seen this many a day," 

His companion followed him, but 
thinking more of the impossibility 
of appropriating his doctinnes than 
of liie "pretty piece of teaching''' 
she was to wimess. 



When they had got to the end ol 
the heap, close to which stood a 
pump, Adam pointed to a root of 
violets in full blossom, growing at 
the side. 

"D'ye see that?" 

"What of it?" she asked, in 
reply. 

" What of it ? Why, it's a Nea- 
politan, BS you may see. A fort- 
night ago I flung it away with rab- 
bit out of the beds : it pitched itself 
here as content as if it was in the 
beat bed iu (he garden, and jnst see 
if it's not as thriving as if it really 
was there ? " 

" Yes it is, ' said the woman. 

" It is ; but mind yon, if it hadn't 
been that the water from the pump, 
constantly splashing over it's place 
and root, had settled it and fed it, 
and kept it's head up, it wouldn't a 
looked like that." 

" No, I suppose not." 

" Certain sure, and no ' suppose ' 
about it," said Adam; " and that's a 
picture of what we've been talking 
about. When Divine truth, like 
that stream of firesh water, flows 
into the heart, it will rejoice any- 
where and everywhere. . 

" Here," he said, after a pause, 
" if yon mind, I'll put it in a pot for 
yon — it's a real Neapolitan, and 
they're very choice, you know ; and 
when yon look at it, yon remember 
that it's not the place that makes 
happiness." 

She smiled, and he potted the root, 
gathering the blossoms first for her 
to give to Miss Bella, for fear the 
root should not bear well it's second 
moving, end with a friendly nod let 
her out through the wicket. 
As she went along the hedge, she 
heard him singing — 
" While place we aeek, oc pitwa we iliiuii 

We can find happineaa in none ; 

But with a God to guide our waj, . 
'Til equal joj to go or staj." 
And with a softened sigh she began 
to think there must be some truth 
in it. 
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THE DIGNITY OF MAN. 



AoooBDiKS to the Jewish faiih, this 
material nniverse, whatever other 
pap(»ies vere to be answered hy it, 
wae made for rfon; to be hia home, 
to develope his physical powers, to 
stjmtilat« hia intallectual facnltieB, 
to be a test and discipline of his 
moral character. This was the old 
iaith of Jewish Patriarchs, and pro- 
phets and pBalmists ; and it is mine. 
I refuse to be reduced to the same 
rank, to be placed in the same order, 
as the cattle that browse on the hills, 
or the fish that people the sea. I 
assert my supremacy. I believe 
that I have receired from the band 
of God crown and sceptre, and that 
although other designs may be ac- 
complished by the existence of the 
material and living things aroand 
QIC, they are intended to serve me. 
The sun shines, that I may see the 
monntatns and the woods and the 
Sashing streamB, and that I may do 
the work by which I live. For me, 
ttte rain falls, and the dews silently 



distil, — to cherish the com which 
grows for my food, to soften the air 
I breathe, and to keep the beatity of 
the world fresh and bright on which 
I rejoice to look. The music of the 
birds is for me, and the perfume of 
the Sowers. For me it was, that 
forests grew in ancient time and 
have since hardened into coal ; for 
me, there are veins of iron and of 
silver penetrating the solid earth ; 
and for me, there are rivers whose 
sands are gold. The beasts of the 
earth were meant to do my woHe ; 
sheep and oxen are given me for 
food. Fire, hail, ana the stormy 
wind were meant to serve me. I 
have authority to compel the light- 
ning to be the messenger of mj 
thought, and the servant of-my will. 
Man is placed over the works of 
God's hands ; for those works were 
meant to minister to man's life, 
man's culture, and man's happiness. 
— E. W. Dale's Jewah Temple and 
Chrialian Chweh. 



THEY SAY. ^ 

" Thbt say ! " Ah, well ! suppose they do : 
But can they prove the story true ? 
Suspicion may arise from nought 
But malice, envy, wunt of thought ; 
Why count yourself among the ", they " 
Who whisper what they dare not say ? 

" They say ! " But why the tale rehearae, 
And help to make the matter worse ? 
No good can possibly accrue 
From telling what may he untrue ; 
And IS it not a nobler plan 
To' speak of all the best yon can t 

" They Bay ! " Well, if it should be Bo, 
Why need you tell the tale of woe ? 
Wilt it the bitter wrong redress. 
Or make one pang of sorrow less ? 
Will it the erring one restore. 
Henceforth to " go and sin no more ? " 

" They say ! " Oh-, pause and look wtthiu— 
gee how thino heart inclines to tin ; Goo»7lc 



DITELLIOKNCE OF OHUBCHES, XTO. ^ 
• ™ 

Watch, lest in durk temptation's honr. 
Thou, too, ahonld&t sink beneath its power. 
Pity the fi^l, weep o'er their fftll. 
But apeak ofgooii, or not at alL 



Jntrilijtittt o| (|huinihis!i, H 



Lribb nOK W. Hin>u.— D«ar Bro. 
King, — In the good proridence of God I 
•iriTed imfs in dekr old England' >fl«r ft 
nther long bat verr fine p&u&ge orer tha 
Vg wateri. I am tliaiikful that I am much 
better in health than when I left Melboome, 
•0 that I maj be of lome ora in the good 
work during mj ataj in thit oountrj, bnt I 
abaU need to be oarefiil, STOid t<M> manj 
meetingi, and keep mjielf from orertazmg 
the brun. I truit that with oare and tbe 
bleaiing of onr HetkTenlf Father, I shall be 
mble to work in the gnat harrest field for 
many ;ean to come. I amTsd in London 
on Baturdaj, August 19th, and spent the 
Lord'a da; following with the bnthten at 
Camden Town and Cheliea : and ■ Ter; 
happy daj we had in the Uaater'i lerrice. 
I preached in the latter plaoe, to a Teiy 
Bttentire company. It was Terj refresUng 
to meet with old friends, who are more than 
ever dear to me because of their love to the 
SnTiour and theii stead&atneBs in Kia osuse. 
X have spent two Lord'a days at Blaclcbiini, 
haying good meetinfk. I visited the breth- 
ren at Manchester and Southport. Jn each 
place I hare reoaived a Worm and cheering 
welcome, and I feel aare that these social 
meetinga have been a real hieaslng to all who 
were present. I cannot doubt but that 
impressions have been mode upon the 
hearts of many, that will bring forth fruit 
to the glOTj of flod. Wehada happy day 
At Wigon, yesterday, with tbe brethren in 
the morning, and in preaching the gmnd 
old gospel at night. We have a tea meeting 
to-night, and I tbink there is good reason 
to expect that the blessing of God will rest 
npon these efforts, and that precious souls 
-will be won to the Saviour. I feel the 
more confident of this, because there ap- 
pears to be a more eu^est and prayerful 
•pint amongst tbe brethren in this distriot. 
Slay this spirit be largely inoreased through- 
out all the chundies, until one earnest cry 
ehall go up to Ood for a revival of Hia 
work in the hearts of all His children, and 
until one hearty, united and continued effort 
thall be put forth by all tbe brethren, in 
every choich and in eveiy place, for the 
eouTersion of sinners. In oonoiuding, allow 
me la ealute all the gospel labourers in 
OkM Britain who may read tils Obttntr, 



and to wish them all God speed. I wish, 
at the some time, to salute all the brethrm 
in the cbnrchea where I have laboured in 
past jean, and all brethren in every church 
and in every plaoe. Hay graoe, meroy and 
peace, and every New Covenant blessing be 
multiplied unto yon all abundantly in Jesus 
onr Lord and Baiiour. Yom» truly in 
Jesna, Wk. Hisdls. 

MUJiCKKliB. — Within the post few 
weeks we have had a feast of good things, 
and OB it is oat of the ahan£noe of ue 
heart the mouth speoketb, so we desire to 
express tbanUuIneas to the Lord for the 
seaaonable visits and labour of dear brethren. 
Lord'a-daj, August 6th, previons to tlis 
Annual Meeting, we were cheered by Ih* 
presence of Bro. Ellis (being his first vJsU 
to our oity), his earnest and faithful address 
to the church in the morning, and his 
powerful appeal to the world in the erenine 
and following evening will be long retained 
Id ourbeitrt'smemory I feeling asaured that 
the teaichings of the Saviour, as presented bj 
bim, had brought one or more almost to a 
decision, we prevailed upon him to retam 
to Manchester tbe Lord's-day following the 
Annual HeetiuEt the result was that two 
yielded to the Lord, and Bro- E- bod the 
satisfadion of immersing them on the Wed- 
nesday following into the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
_The neit Lord's-day, August 20th, BrO. 



the Lord's-day and during tbe week tended 
greatly to settle in th^ minds of the 
brethcon matters of importance that hod 
long been under consideration. 

On Lord's-day, September Srd, Bro. 
Strang paid ua a farewell visit, on his way 
home to commence his laboura with the 
church at Qlasgow, &c The searching, 
earnest, loving discourses he delivered, to- 
gether with his friendly visits and the blei^ 
ing of God, yielded friiit of which he may 
hear in daya to come. 

Bro. Adam having by this lime reached 
Moncbeater to commence hie Isboors, we 
determined, at ence, and without delay, to 
give him a hearty welcome, ao that on Wed- 
nesday evening, September 6t^ he {bond 
himsdf rarrotmded wit^ a goodly oompenr 



of brvtliren, at a Mcial let Ueeting, en- 
iiTeiied bj the preseniM of Bro. Strang, Bro. 
Hindis (jiut ratumed from AoBtruui}, ■ 
Bro, Heill (latelj. from New Zealand), and 
bretliren {rara the neiEhboaiiiig cburohei 
of Stockport, Aihton, Oldbaro, &c. It vaa 
indeed a 'I'PPT re-union, and ws made 
melod; in our hearts to the Lord. Bro. Eor- 
Tejpreaided. Bro.Stranggarethekejnote; 
" How beautiful upon the mountain t0{Hi 
are the feet of them tiiat bringeth glad 
tiding!, &a." Bren. Evans and Ferguson 
caught the spirit^ and gave a few spirited 
"go on" thoughli. Bro. Ifeill made oor 
heartB glad with the effect* prodaced bj the 
proclamation of good tidingi upon the 
tDonntaina and in tlie plain* of the Anti- 
podea. Bro. Perkine then addreued a few 
■tirring and enmest words of weloome and 
MiDouragement to Bro. Adam, and fbrmall; 
introduoed him to the Meeting and to the 
church. The burden of his intelligent and 
well-pointed remarks were : " I desire to 
know nothing among you, save Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified," Bro. Hindle wound up 
in a telling andhappj strain, delivering good 
news to Uiiretj eouls, from those who had 
gone out from ui to distant parts, and* 
especially of one dear brother (M. Green) 
whom he li.iui labonred with aide by side in 
that distant oolony, and of whom he spoke 
in terms of the highest worth, as a dcTOted 
and futhful serrant of the Lord. Inasmuch 
at Bro. Qreen was first brought to a. know- 
ledge of the truth amongst the brethren in 
HsD Chester, and commenced big labonrs 
liere, wa ought, he contended, to rejoice in 
tlie Lord, and take courage. Bro. Hiudle 
labonred to infuse fresh life and vigour into 
the soldiers of the cross in his hearing. So 
we separated jojous in spirit, after singing 
together the hymn — 

" We f peak of the reiJm« of Uie blessed, 



Id oil or 



itef" 



• W. P. 

HuDSEBsBlBUt. — We have been favoured 
with Bvisit from Bro. D.King, who remained 
vrith aa the week following the Annual 
Meeting. His atay was peouliarlj accep- 
table, sacceeding as it did, the excitement 
and interest of the preceding week. On 
the Lord's-daj evening he apoke to a large 
audienoe, on " The aospel," Mark ivL He 
alga gaie addresses on the Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings. Bro. D. Scott was with 
na the two following Lord's-days and kept 
np the tntoreat. Kia energetic labours, 
including considerable out-door speaking, 
were appreciated by us all. We wish his 
jiait could have been continued longer, 
feeling sure it would have been attended 
*ith substantial results. (J. H. S. 



thriving town and for nearly a yew bavs 
been meeting, and etJU continue to meet, at 
No. 1, tTnion Street, Lower Place, near 
Boehdale, to obaerre the institution* of 
JesoB aeoording to the Scriptures. W« 
hare Immersed two into the ever blessed 
name. J. L. D. 

WiCU-N. — Special effort* have been mide 
in presenting the truth, both in-door* and 
out. Eight have been added bj immeraion 
aince our report to the Annual Meeting. 
J. B. 

Nbw BBMHLEr.— We were refreshed by 
witnessing the immersion iiit« Ohrist of six 
who had oaDfeei*d His name. Two' for- 
merly with n* have been restored to fellow- 

BTJlwgLL. — Two young female* of tho 
Lord's-day School have been recently im- 
mersed and added to the Church. May 
they continue faithful to Him to whom thej 
have given themselrea, W. J. D. 

MAJfBPiHLn. — Throe female*, wire* of 
three brethren, were immersed at Bullwel 
from this place within th* last month. 

W. J. D. 

Dkbbt.— The Cburah here i* gratified by 
the immersion into Jeaus Ohrist of tha ' 
huaband of one of its members, brought ia 
through the labours of Bro. Adam. 

B. M. 

A Spuiisb Contbbt. — Mr. Enapp, writ* 
ing from Uadrid, Spain, says ; "I have 
juat baptized a remarkable case. A young 
man of talent, speaking French, and know- 
ing Latin, Greek, and Hebrew fairly, a 
writer for the papers, came to us, and after 
some three weeks' probation wo* received. 
He studied with D'Aubigna in Geneva; 
but after a few months, perceiving that 
Frotestantisin, as he said, was onljasortof 
patched-up Romanism, end did not at all 
agree with the Bible, he abandoned Geneva, 
owing to a discord with his Frofeasors on 
the subject of Christian Baptism. He ha* 
lived at Barcelona and Madrid all the time,. 

ignorance of our church, or of tho eiist- 

ceof such achurchanjwhore. Byaprovi- 
dence be met Bro. Calieja io the cars, and 
a heard of us, came, and was baptized, 
had lost much of his interest in religion, 
■eeing that neither Catholic nor Protestout 
followed that which Jesus taught, and thi* 
fact, that no primitive Christian* existed, 
waa a sore (rial to hi* faith. He is now 
dear and happy." Fkbikut. 



Siridmiirth.—S\noe last report Imo hava 
been added to the Church in this place by 
faith and baptism, one from the Plymouth 
brethren, and one restored.^TuouAS 

POBTBB. 

Setee'i FUUn, May 22. — Since our 
report in tha February number of th* 
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Tha EooltdutlMl 
ObMrTBTi OtL t; 71, 



CftrMia> Pioutar time* htrt bwn wldad 
to the Chnroh, Mren bj faith and baptiam, 
ftnd tour by DomtDendMiaii. W. 

SoHam, MeUnHirne, May 28.-^ We hare 
to report fifttn additiom to oar number 
muee the Ust notioa in the April number of 
the j1. C. Pioneer. Four of the abore were 
receired bj letter from »i«ter Chnrehea, and 
eleven t^ labmiaaion to the requirerrienti of 
the Lord Jeana. H. .W Gaun. 

Maryborough, JSaj 2, 1S71. — Sinn the 
laat oanunonication from here (in February) 
«e buTe not had anj additions. The oon- 
negation! continue enoouraffeing, and our 
Bru. Jaa. Wright labours wiUi acceptance. 
We hnve much to contend with, bnt hare 
eonfidence in the tmth, and are assured if 
we are but fattliful good irill reeolt. 

O-BOBOB HbSKBTE. 

Steohteorth, Maj 9, 1871.— I hare muoh 
pLeaeure in intimating that since mj last 
report four more hare been added to the 
Church here bj Aiith and baptism, and 
that we are linng in . pease and hannonf , 
and uv unitedlj itnTing for the fiutb once 
delirered (o the saints. 1. iHOBUf. 

Fbretter't BaU, May 22, 1871.-~Ho for, 
this month, only o*» baa been baptixed — 
a fearful falling 0? in numbers converted. 
Our audiences oave been better this month, 
and we are sowing seed in hope of reaping 
after awhile. There ssemi to be a quies ' 
oent stale thronghont Helbonme, reli- 
giously speaking. Let as hope that many 
will count the cost and act accordingly. 
O. A. Cub. 



Wellingion, Hay 4, 1871.— T hare to 
report thru additions since last report, one 
bj faitb and baptism, uid two from the 
Baptiati. IThe Cburoh is living in peace 
and harmony. Gao. OwlT. 

Sampde* Moeraki, Otago, May 12. — I 
luve much pleasure in reportirg an ac- 
cession of fovr to the ranks of the faith- 
ful, ' and the favourable symptoms which 



■t present exist, of a rich harvest bong 
reaped in tbis district There are also otbsF 
districts lying around us, into whioh we 
desire to cartj the standard of Zion, and 
proclaim tke tidings of great joy, although 
we have been prevented as yet, by nccessiry 
caasea. May Qod gii» us strength to over- 
come, and crown our labours with suocesa 
TaouAB FsBans. 

Tke foregoing imnm fro1^ AurtraUa and 
Neie Zealaad it from ihe Fioitbbb for 
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Elizi. Obozibb, wife of E. Crosier, o' 'i 
Wedneabury, aged thirty-six yeora, hss 
fallen asleep in Jesus. Immeraed into 
Christ in 1868, she continued faithful to 
the end. During the la-st few weeki her 
aufferinga were considerable, but calm iteod- 
fast confidence in the Lord continued to 
the end. C. F. 

Tkoiub Josbs, of BcBsett, aged sixty- 
eight, expired anddenly, from the breaking 
of a blood-vessel, September 4, 1871. H* 
hod been in tbe Church nearly forty yeus, 
and many vean a de«con. He was at the 
Lord's table the day before his dssth. 
Being alw»B ready in peifon and in means 
to aid tha Lord's iioA ; hi^ removal will 
be severely felt by the Church here. 

WO. 

BoBisi Biasi^SB, departed this lib ' 
August 22, ISTl, aged forty-six, after mai^ 
montliB of foiliog health, leaving a wife ana 
large family. He had been in the Church 
from ita earlieat formation in this town, and 
maintained a steadfast attachment to the 
trulh of Christ. &. L. 

JOKH FiFLOW, of Shrewsbun^ fell aslssp 
in Jesus, August 13th. 1871. He wss one 
of the members who formed the church at 
1840. 



EDITORIAL. 



Thb first eleven page* of oor present issue are commended to the reader's ^b<^ 
attention. They contain remarkably clear testimony, from a Clergyman of our £)tsb- 
lished Church, to leading trutiis advocated, year after year, in our periodical literaturs. 
Taking into consideration the quarter from which this present testimonr comei, i>> 
clearness and extent, we consider that the sentences we have raprodnced should be 
circulated, far and wide, by those who contend for a return to the good old paths >» 
apostolic simplicity. We have, therefore, under the title, " A Voice from the Stale 
Church in favour of the Primitive Church," reprinted tbe address in ([uealion i for pw* 
Ijculara, see cover. Are we correct in coaclndmg that the toetimony thus prodncen is 
most weighty and worthy of extensive circulation ? These who so tMnk will, no ^"""^ 
make rcMonable aXoti to place it in the hands <^ persans likely to ba adTantagBd thsieliy- 



THS nxiOH or aasnnuva. 



THE UNION OF CHRISTIANS 4 PRESENT DAY MOVEMENTS. 

The qoGstioa of Union ia forcing itself more and more on the attention 
of Protestant Christendom— the stern " logic of events " pushing even the 
lethargic and the faint-he&rted into rapid advances of the bigoted denom- 
inationalism of the past. The marvelous decadence of Papai authority and 
influence in the old world, accelerated by the decree of the Pope's Infalli- 
bility, which haB driven many of the noblest minds in the Romaii Cathohc 
Church back to the catholicity of anti-papal times, and is leading to a 
rivival of ancient Catholicism, and nhich has divorced the sympathies of 
even Catholic governments Arom the Church, so that her own children 
refuse longer to grant her political consideration and insist on relegating 
her authority exclusively to spiritual affairs, has opened the way, in the 
very heart of Popery, for Protestant enterprise; and furnishes fields of activity 
for the lovers of the Bible and the friends of civil and religious freedom 
which might well task the combined energies and seal of the entire Pro- 
testant world. Spain, Italy, Austria, and now the Catholic portions of the 
Oerman Empire, are largely freed from the ecclesiastical control of Rome ; 
the interdictions of the past are lifted away, and Papal anathemas have 
lost their terror ; and French imperialism— Rome's best protection — is in 
a worse plight than even the Pope's temporal sovereignty. On the other 
hand, the rapid growth and bold encroachments of the Papacy in America, 
with its shameleHB avowal of 'the most despotic doctrines of medieval times, ' 
call for a united opposition ; and this conviction, slowly and reluctantly 
formed by repeated outcroppinga of grasping ambition and the bold denun- 
ciations of free schools, free speech and free conscience, has been intensified 
by the New York riots, the timorous policy of Cathohc ecclesiastics towards 
the rioters, and the bloodthirsty spirit breathed by several Irish Catholic 
papers since the date of that disgraceful affair. Not one meeting has been 
held by Catholics to purge themselves of suspicion of sympathy with the 
spirit of the mob ; and the significant reticence of Catholic pulpits, compels 
the conviction that, whatever may be the honest indignation of intelligent 
Catholics, the ecclesiastical authorities do not mean to range themselves 
on the side of law and freedom. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
question of union among Protestants should escite unusual attention. 
The weakness of Protestantism is in her sects — the impossibility, owing 
to the prevalence of the sectrspiric, of concentrating her sympathies and 
forces in any grand enterprise such as is needed to take possession of the 
fields that the Papacy is vacating in the old world, and to confront the 
■olid and growing forces of Catholicism in the new. 

We have been watching the various developments in behalf of nnion 
vrith eager attention. For years the nnion of the people of God has been 
our plea. It was the special abject of the Reformation plead by the 
Campbells and their associates at a tune when the plea was ridiculed in 
Protestant pulpits as Utopian, and the object condemaed as impracticable 
and undesirable. Graduallyithasgatheredadherdncsandmadeitspowerfelt, 
and the unfoldings of Providence, during the last half-century, have turned 
the hearts of good men of all parties away from the controversies of the 
past to grasp new and hving issues more in consonance with the spirit 
and aims of primitiva Christianity. The authority of creeds has waned. 
The dominion of sects has crumbled. The sacredness of hierarchical 
pretensions is no longer conceded. Christianity, in public estimation, has 
become less a body of speculative doctrines, less a qnesiion of ecclesiastical 
policy, and more a Ufe; and JAt as thia phase of it looms up into import- 
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cmce and sacrednesH, the evils and miscMels of the sect-spirit become 
apparent. 

But while we rejoice in every advance into clearer light, we are far from 
satisfied with any of the recent moveraente towards union. They are none 
of them up to the plea which the Disciples have urged for fifty year past. 
Let UH see : Leaving out the claim of the Roman Catholic Church to 
unity — a unity which rests on tradition, and is maintained only by the 
surrender of soul-freedom to the claims of human authority as embodied 
in councila and popes — the various pleas for union on the part of Protes- 
tants may be thus classified : — 

1, The Eceletiaalkal. This is the plea of the Episcopalians. Tlwy 
present (7(« chnrch — a ministry and sacraments of unbroken succeaSon, 
through which has been a continuous flow of episcopal grace for the world's 
salvation — and ask all believers in Christ to believe in this " One Holy, 
Catholic Church," and accept of the sacraments from her true ministiy, 
We do not hesitate to say that this plea cannot succeed. Apart from the 
danger of interposing ihe church between the sinner and his Saviour, and 
making questions of ecclesiastical polity questions of central importaDce, 
it is evident that this thing of apostolic succession is a figment, and that 
the hierarchical pretensions of this church can never command the assent 
of the larger portion of Protestants. 

3, T/ie DenominalionaL Perhaps if we were to say tlis sectarUin, it 
would more sharply define the position ; but it might be regarded as offen- 
sive, and our purpose is not to offend. It purposes a union of denomi- 
nations, as such, on some common denominational basis, as in the unioa 
of Old and New Schoof Presbyterians, and the proposed union of Methe- 
dist sects. While we rejoice in all such movements as a tribute to the caiueof 
union, it does not need to be argued that it is entirely too narrow and too 
meagre to be recognized as Christian union. It results simply in a mora 
powerful sect, on a sect-basis, and does not even propose to be cathohc 
enough to meet the demands of Cri^tians at large. . 

3. Another phase of tits DenaminationaJ. This proposes to continue the 
denominations as they are, each retaining its peculiarities, and new onei 
being admitted as fast as they can fight their way to recognition ; but ^1 
agreeing to a mutual recognition as branches of the Chnrch of Christ, and 
uultlng in all undenominational enterprises on a common footing. Tlus 
is a popular phase of the union doctrine, because of its professed liberaU^, 
and because it leaves sectarian pride untouched. It is but a counterftit 
presentment of union. All who are read in the history of parties W 
aware that so long as party pride and ambition remain unsacrificed, a 
hearty union is impossible. If sects decrease in number, it will be oa 
Darwin's principle of Natural Selection, whereby the stronger triumph 
over the weaker, presenting only a grander type of sect ; but that in any 
lawful spiritual evolutions such sects will ever develop into one hoiy 
catholic church of Christ, is about as vain a dream as the development of 
man from monkeys. In both cases there is a chasm that has never been 
bridged. We may rejoice in the decadence of sectarianism which allow 
of the co-operation of sects, but it is too feeble and shallow to meet eithw 
the demands of the New Testament or satisfy the awakened conscience « 
the religions world. The New Testament knows no such denominatioofc 
As the love of Christ takes possession of men, these denominational 
differences become distasteful ; and as they had their origin in oiicoB- 
etances no loiter existing, and a plea for elistence in neoeasilieB ot tbe 
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times ■which are no longer potent, their traditional glory must fade away 
before the ever fresh and living splendors of the banner of the Cross. 

4. The Transcendental. We know not how better to characterize a plea 
which, ignoring all the experience ol' ihe past, on a priori reasonings 
concerning the geuiua und spirit ol Christianity would treat the letter and 
the ordinances of the Gospel as mere scatfoldiiig which hna served its 
purpose, and had better be removed, leaving an ideal Christianity in 
which each soul may revel' in its own draams and claim bi'otherhood with 
all, wlio have been dehvered from the bondage of the letter and reached 
the seventh heaven of idealism, li is useless to look for solid practical 
results here. As a reaction from creed bondage and ritualism, it may be 
respected ; but were there solid merit in the plea, it is entirely too trans- 
cendental to indueuce the muss ot mankind. Divine wisdom saw the need 
of the letter and of ordinances as channels of grace to men in the flesh, 
and has given us no intimations of a stage of progress in which they can 
be dispensed with. Human nature is to-day what it was eighteen hundred 
yeiirs ago, and needs the same Gospel, ordinances and aU. Human 
wisdom cannot be dishonoured in accepting what divine wisdom has 
ordained. 

Our plea for union differs from alt these. It knows nothing of human 
policy or human invention. It simply proposes to go back to Christianity 
as tiiught in the New Testament, and accept it as it is, " in letter and in 
spirit, in principle and in pi'actice." It regards all Protestant movements 
as more or less successful attemp's to escape from the great npostacy 0/ 
Bomanism, but all of theia parti:i' and incomplete. Sympathizing with 
every step of reformation and appropriating all of wisdom and practical 
good furnished in the history of these various movements, we still insist 
that in escaping from Babylon they have all stopped short of Jerusalem, 
and that there is crying need for further reformation. We repudiate ail 
attempts to incorporate the Christianity of the New Testament with the 
forms and polity of any existing sect, and insist that names, phraaes, creeds, 
doctrines, ordinances, and politics, not found in the New Testament, shall 
be abandoned, and that nothing shall be regarded as a bond of union or 
test of fellowship that is not found clearly and unmistakably in the New 
Testament in express precept or approved pi'ecedent. We propose union 
in Christ, on Christ's own teachings. Coming to the New 'I'estament, we 
find— 

1. Christ Jesus, the Saviour, the Son of God, is himself the cenireof 
life, of faith, of hope : and the faith the Gospel requires is ti-vsl in a Divine 
person, and not assent to doctrinal speculations. 

3. Faith in the Christ, the Son of tied, the sole requirement in order 
to admission, through baptism, to the fellowship of saints : a faith which 
reposes on Christ for salvation, and turns t^e heart from sin to the service 
of God. 

8. The immersion of all such believers, by the authority of the Lord 
Jesus, into the name of the Father, and of the Son, und of the Holy Spirit, 
for the remission of sins. 

4. A brotherhood of baptized believers, constituting a royal priesthood. 
No hierarchy, no priestly oi-der, no lord of the conscience this side the 
throne of God. In this brotherhood, such orderly arrangements for an 
efficient ministry in temporal and spiritual things, as would conduce to 
the edification of the body — namely, bishops and deacons, chosen from 
the people, and ordained to the work by fasting and prayer, with the laying 
on of hands. 
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5. Obedience to the law of Christ the only test of fellowship in this 
commiinitj. So that the terms of union may be very briefly summed up : 
1, Faith in Christ. S. Obedience to Christ. 

6. Outside of this faith and obedience, perfect liberty, restrained only 
by the law of loye and the dictates of expediency. Where Christ leaves 
us free to adopt such espedients as may be needful for carrying oat the 
objects of piety or humanity, no conscience is bound, hut all are free to 
adopt such measures as wisdom and experience may suggest, bat without 
attempts to compel uniformity. 

To place it in another form, we find — 

1. "One Lord" — Jesus the Christ, to whom, and to whom alone we 
owe the traet of our seals, and the eabmission of conscience and life. 

3. "One teitii" — faith in this Divine Saviour — a reliance on His 
divine excellency and power, on His death for onr sins, and resurrection 
for our justification. 

S. " One Baptism " — an immersion into Christ, and an emersion into 
a new life. 

4. " One body "—the Church of God. of which we become members by 
faith and baptism, in which all are members of Christ and of one another. 
No sects, no divisionSr no party leaders. 

5. " One Spirit "—of which all are made partakers who come into Hia 
Body, and by which they are sealed as the children of God and heirs of 
heaven. 

6. " One Hope " — the hope of eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Xiord. 

7. " One God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and 
in all," and as children of whom we are required to walk in love and pre- 
serve the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 

It will be seen that we are contending for that which is generally 
acknowledged among Protestants, and that union on this basis calls forno 
new faith, or creed, but simply for the surrender oT that which is human, 
that we may all be " one in Christ Jesus." More anon. 

Christian Standard. 



ABE CHURCH AND STATE SEPARATE IN AMEKICA? 

Ma, T. HuoHBs, M.P., writing in the Spectator, has aUted some 
facts which, he thinks, show that America has " failed to reach the absolute 
separation of things secular and things holy." Dr. Joseph Thompson, s 
Congregational Minister, of New York, has replied to his statements, by 
addressing to him two letters, which have appeared in the' New York 
Independent, and as the matter is of some practical importance, we extract 
material passages: — 

" The broad principlB held in the tJnitod States is that the ' eiril tribunsls powew no 
OClhoriCT whaterer to detcrmiaa on eccleBiaitical matters, or qoeslionB of heren, or what 
it orthodox in malterg of belief. The courts cannot inWfere In Church offurs in MT 
manner, except to oorrcct misappropriation of truet property or funds.' 

" You ftlao BBBm to confound the recognition of religioue beliefs in some of our BODstJ" 
tutions with thenotionof an eotahiished religion. Mr. Coolej, in his trefttaae on ' Consti- 
tutional Limitations,' sajs ! — 'He who shall examine with care the Amoii(»n 
constitutions, will find nothing more fully or more plainly expressed than the do«i» of 
their firejners to presetre and perpetuate religions liberty, and to guard against the 
slighest approach towards inequality of ciril or political righte, based upon differenCB* of 
religious belief. These oonstitutiona haye not established religious toleraliou me™ji 
but nligiou* equKlit;.' I do not wonder, Mr, at jour oonfiuion bttej for apM ""• 
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point there ii ninch direntlj among onr constJtDtioiiB, and it it not OMf to \kj down 
ft principle wliioli defiaea the relation of religion to oiTil a^rs. There i« auoh a thing 
w political ethics. You sa;, with foroe sad juetlce, that 'a, natioo a» well as aman.haa 
a oonioienoe la well as a stomach ;' and, hencd, you add, ' our American cousini hare 
failed, and mnst fail, la the attempt to reach the absolute separation of things lecular and 
Uiinge holj.' But this ie a distinct thing from the organic separation of the State from 
the Ohnrcli, in oil their Bereral funotiona, which we have reached in all tbeee United 
Statei, Knd to which we mean to adhere aa_the aettled policy of the nation. 

"Our ooloniea grew up under ench Tarioua (nreumstancea and oonditiona, that prior 
to the Herolution a diTeraity of naagea obtained ai to the relation of the Chureh to the 
State. ... A atudjof thia previoui colonial history will in part explain how it ia that 
in manjof our State conatitutions, to borrow Mr. Dieraeli'a phrsae, jou 'reoogniie some 
religious eipreasion.' Some new Btatoa have followed in thia particnlar the consCitutionB 
of the older Statea. Ibia ' t«1igiauB eipreeaion,' howerer, ia often but an antiquated phceae 
or a dead letter. Sometimea it ia aimpl; the normal eipreaaion of what jou have aptlj 
atjled the conacienoe of the nation. It ia not the dielum of anj Church, muoh leia of a 
State retina. 

" Nothing of thia sort impliea a anion of Church and State, or tends in that direction. 
.... Such B formal recognition of the Bupretne Being aa ia found in some State 
ocmatitutiona doea not proceed from the apirit of an eoclesiastioal eatabliahment, nor doea 
it argne a tandenoy toward each an eatabliahment. Where Christian moralify entera 
into the tiaaue of our legialation, thta ia not aa related to or proceeding from a Church, 
but aa moraliiy, which ia reoogniaed by the oonaeienca of the nation as neoeiaair to 
the well-being of society. The right of worship, the aanctity of the oath, ko., hare 
obtained recognition upon the lame broad princi^je, and not through the ganiua of a 
Ohorch establiabment 

" In drawing this latter to a oloae, permit me to refer jon to Baek'a ' Eocleaiaatica' 
Iiaw of Maaaachuaetta,' HoSinaD'a ' Beoleaiaalical Law in the State of New 7ork,' and 

i the preBBrTBtion of 

. ^ arferenco i and, on the 

other hand, it baa aecured religioua liberty from the invaaion of the civil authoii^.' 

" From a careful analyaia, Mr. Cooley ahowa that the foUoiring thing* are not lawful 
under any of our State conatitutions i — 

" 1. Any law respecting an establishment of religion. 

" 2. Compulaory support, by taxation or otherwise, of religious instmotion. 

" 8, CoOipnlBory attendanoe upon religioua worship, 

" 4. Restraints upon the free eieroise of religion aooording to the diutatet of the 



Cooley's ' Conatitutional Limitation*.' Tou will there find (he una 
justiciary, to the effect that ' atructure of our eoTenuneut has, tot 
ciiil liberty, reaoued the temporal iustitntiona from religious interf 



** 6. Bestraints upon the &ea expression of reli^ona belief. 

" The agitation in New York against the aapport of seotorian schools by the State 



■Itowa how thoroughly the people are committed to these principles. Political dema- 
gogues, oourting uke TOtea of Irish Catholics, have attempted to pervert the money of 
the St^ to sectarian uses. The abuse ha* gone on for some time anchecked ; but, 
now that the people are awake to the danger of Legislation in the interest of a sect, Ihef 
will BUppresB the miachief aa readily as they auppreased the Bomau Catholic mob in ilmr 
Tork, on the 12th of last July. 

"Ton may be assured Oiat in these United States, andineaoh and ersry one of them. 
State and Church have been finally and for ever divorocd." 

BKKAREB. 

Let US hope that the conclading paragraph will be perfectly realized. 
Still there is danger. In January, 1870, the Union Iieague Club, of 
New York, ieened a startling circular, headed " Abitraclion of Moneys from 
tha Public Traamry for Sectarian Uses." It refers to New York alone and 
shows that in. 18S9, the sum of Jive hundred and twenty-eight thottiand doUart 
was Toted for sectarian purposes : which, says the League, " ia the entering 
wedge of a determined effort to destroy our system of free commoQ schools, 
and apoa its ruins to build up a State Cborch aud pat the whole subject 
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of edacation under the control ol religions sects." The appropnatioa for 
sectaiitth purpoaes in 1869 were : — 

DOifi. cans. 

Roman CBtholic* 

Epiaeopal ... 

Dutch Church 

Presbyterian 

Methodist Epiaeopal ... 

Baptist 

German Erangelical ... 

Miscellaneous 



«2,06a 


9n 


29,335 


H 


14,40* 


« 


13,630 


HK 


8,363 


44 


3,073 


W 


2,760 


.11 


2,027 


ti 


44,085 


m 



Total , ,.528,742 tf - 

Now in these figures we behold a Church rate levied in New York, 
chiefly in the interest of the Roman Catholic Church. Dr. Thompson 
bids us be certain that now the peoi>le are awake to the danfjer, they will 
suppress the mischief. Well, if we (;nnnot feel quite certain, let us hop* 
that they will. The most disgraceful feniure in the whole affair is that eer- 
tain Baptists are found willing to sell themselves and play into the h^ds 
of the Romanists for the miserable sum of some two thousand dollars. 

Eb. 



NATUKAL HISTORY AND THE BIBLE. 

Thkbe is no fable in the Bible. Unlike the legends of Greece and 
Rome, it peoples uo pnmeval world with centaurs, and griffins, and 
satyrs, but speaks of animals and plauis as they are now, or as research 
proves they existed in historic times. But what, it may be usked, are 
there no unicorns, and leviathans, and satyrs spoken of by twalmiat 
and prophet ? Let us see what these mean, and we shall find them very 
historical and substantial animals. 

It was no dream of a fabled unicorn, no vague report of some stranjf 
rhinoceros brought home by a Phtenician adventurer., that supplied ttt 
imagery of the Chaldean prophet, aud of Israel's lawgiver, or suggested ft« 
majestic challenge : " Canst thou bind the unicorn with his band in tin 
furrow, or will he harrow the valleys after thee?" Sheets of speculatiw 
criticism have been wrinen on the question, What is the unicorn, rt'emoi 
the Hebrew, jiiovo-«p<os of the Septuagint so frequently mentioned in the 
Old Testament ? It is unfortunate that our translators adopted tha 
rendering of the " unicorn ;" tor re'em. is no fabled monster, but a twD- 
homed reality, a beast which once roamed Ireely chrougli the forests and 
mountains of Palestine, but which is now extinct. It is, undoubtedl;, 
none other than the great wild bull of yore, the 'was' described i; 
Csesar, as seen by liim in the Heroyniau forest, when he lirst penetrald 
into the recesses of Germany ; and the capture of which was considered 
the greatest feat of heroism which could be achieved by the Gennsn 
youth, — so formidable was this great beast. Csesar, with some alighl 
eKaggeraiioD, describes it as but little inferior to the elephant in size. 
The name he gives it, iirus, is manifestly a corrapiion of the Germ*ii 
aiiei-oclis, i,e. " ox of yore," as the Saxons would have termed it ; and it is 
known by naturalists as bos pi-lmujeniitii, the largest of the variona 
species of wild oxen which have in turn given way before the advance of 
man. Once, doubtless, it overran the whole of Surope, Bri^i 
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as many Bpecimene have been found in peat boga throughoat the island, 
and may be seen in any of our large mnseams. Cee^ar tell ua that in 
colour, form, and general aspect it resembled the conimoa bull, differing 
only in its gigantic size. The skull is a yard in length, and the span of 
the horn-cores is sometimes four feet. This noble beast lingered in the 
North centuries after its description by Ceesar. It has been found in 
British tumuli on the Wiltshire downs, and perhaps gave rise to the 
traditionary legend of the great dun cow of Guy, Earl of Warwick. 

But how do we identify it with the ' ' unicorn " of our version ? First, 
the prophetic blessing of Joseph by Moses shows that it was a iwo-homed 
animal. " His horns are like the horns of unicorns (where, as the margin 
correctly notes, the Hebrew is "of an unicorn"): with them shall he push 
■the people tegether to the ends of the earth " (Deut. xKxiii. 17), i.e. the 
two tribes of Joseph's sons shall he like the two horns of one mighty beast. 
Again, Isaiah speaks of it as an animal fit for sacrifice : " The Lord hath 
a sacrifice in Bozrah, and a great slaughter in the land of Idmnea. And 
the unicorns shall come down with them, and the bullocks with the bulls," 
(Isaiah xxxiv. 0, T). Job evidently names it OB related to beasts of burden : 
" Will the unicorn be willing to serve thee, or abide by thy crih ? * * * 
Wilt thou trust him, because his strength is great ? or wilt thou leave thy 
labour to him ? Wilt thou believe him, that he will bring home thy seed, 
and gather it into thy bam?" (Job xxiix. 9 — 13). The metaphors of 
Balaam and of the Psalmist show that it mast have been an animal not 
only of prodigious strength and fierceness, but one frequently seen, and 
with nbich the Israelites were familiarly acquainted. We were enabled to 
clear tlje question of its former existence in Palestine, as a contemporary 
of man beyond further doubt, by the discovery of the teeth of the "auerochs" 
among the breccia of the flooring of limestone caverns in the Lebanon, 
near the mouth of the Dog river, mingled with the teeth of the red deer, 
elk, and ibex. Mid abundance of flint chippings in the mass of broken 
hones, the remains, in all probability, of the feasts of the primitive 
"Horites," or cave-men. The cavern had been searched by the Egyptian 
engiueers for the great road made by Sesostris into Northern Syria, and 
the flooring of the cavern cut through, large blocks of the breccia having 
been rolled into the sea near the celebrated rock sculptures, where 
Bgpptian and Assyrian invaders, in turn, have left the tablets which attest 
the accuracy of the Scripture records. 

But modem travel has proved that we need not go back to the pre-historic 
period for the existence of these huge quadrupeds, since the monuments of 
Assyria, discovered by Layard, represent it among the wild animals chased 
by the compeers of Ninus and Semiramis. " The wild bull, from its 
frequent representations in the bas-reliefs, appears to have been scarcely 
less formidable and noble game than the lion. The king is seen con- 
tending with it, and warriors pursue it on horseback and on foot. In the 
embroideries on the garments of the principal figures it is introduced in 
hunting scenes, and in groups, which appear to have a mythic or symbolical 
meaning. # * * The hull of the bas-reliefs, of Nimroud, is 
evidently a wild animal, which inhabited Mesopotamia or Assyria .It is 
diatir^uished from the domestic ok by marks covering the body, probably 
intended to denote long and shaggy hair." (Layard, Nineveh, vol. ii., ch. 8.) 

We can approximately gather the period of its extinction in Assyria 
from the fact that it it nowhere mentioned by Xenophon in his account of 
the wild animals of Mesopotamia, which he has described at great length ; 
and alao that it is only seen on the oldest moanm^its.of Nimroud, and 
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not on those of Khorsabad or Eoajnajik. Thie, too, throws light on the 
disputed date of the ninety-second Psklm, which, if the r^mn had become 
extinct at the period indicated, conld not have been composed irfter the 
captivity. With the disappearance of the atwrooA* from the Assjtian 
Bcnlptnres corresponds the influence of its contemporary destruotion 
in Syria; from tbeiact that, while several times mentioned in the earlier 
books, it is only once referred to after the time of David, viz., in the 
passage already quoted from Isaiah. Indeed, it is hardly possible to con- 
ceive how so huge a beast could have maintained itself after the population 
increased in the reigna of David and Solomon ; and, accordingly, Isaish 
refers to it only as inhabiting Bozrah and Idnmea, in the wild fastnesses 
of the South and the East. There appears, also, to be a farther allusion to 
wild cattle in Paalm 1. 9 — 13, where in oar translation the full force of 
the original is scarcely brought ont. The contrast is, in that magnifieieot 
passage, very strongly drawn between the tame animals tinder man's 
control, and the wiU animals fit for sacrifice, bat over which man could 
exercise no ownership, yet all equally the creatures of God. There is sn 
antithesis and a parallelism in each verse. The " bullock oat of thy 
house," i.e. stall, is contrasted with the wild "beast of the forest," or 
" aneroehs;" the "he-goats out of thy folds" with the "cattle," the 
antelopes and ibex of a "thousand hilla." So, also, "the fowls of the 
mountain, and the wild beasts of the field," (verse 11), are contrasted 
with the "bulla" and "goats" of verse 18. 

Another supposed fabalons animal is twice mentioned in Isai^, in 
predicting the desoUtioa of Babylon and Idumea. Of Babylon, it is ssid, 
"Satyrs (M'irm) shall dsfice there." (Isaiah xiii. Slj ; and in the 
denunoiation of vengeance against the enemies of God's people, " The 
satyr shall cry to his fellows," (chap, xxxiv. 14). It seems that the animsl 
really intended was a large ape or monkey, to which the name " satyr " is 
often applied in classical authors, and modem research has shown ns thst 
the larger monkeys extended their range much further North and East 
from Mrica than they do now ; that several species, especially the Mockos, 
exist to this day in Arabia, and might, therefore, very probably after the 
destruction of Babylon, roam unmolested, and haunt the ruins of the 
desolate city. — Natural Hittory Texdfying to tht Bible, by H. B. Tbibtum. 



THE LATEST ESTABLISHMENT " SCANDAL." 

Wb quote the following from the Ohurch Revioe (Sept. S3), as illustrst/ 
ing three things : first, the raucoroas spirit with which the varions 
sections of the English Establishment regard each other ; next, the 
proneness of its members to speak evil of dignities — including the highest, 
both in Church and State ; and, lastly, the delusiveness of the plea tbst 
an Establishment promotes gentlemanly feeling and refinement, while 
Dissent is associated with vulgarity. 

"Turning to Dr. Thomson, Lord Archbishop of York, Primat« of 
Ei^lond, and Metropolitan, and we know not what besides, wa torn to a 
man of multiple and most formidable titles indeed, but to a man whose 
sayings and doings are of the very smallest interest to the Church into 
whose BMond chief place he was pitchforked by a sovereign who cares 
Uttle for' Episcopacy, cannot be supposed to have any knowledge of the 
needs of the Church, and may be pardoned for payiBg in archbiahopixs 
for tebrs shed over the -memory of ft beloved Pnace Gcosort, Dr. ViUi^iB 
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Thomson, if in Turkey, may officiate in a mosqae, or if in Thibet, may 
officiate in a Buddhist temple — as very, likely he might do if thereby he 
could curry favour with the Sultan or the Grand Lluna — and no Church- 
man in England would care a bntton about it. True, Dr. Thomion is 
Archbiahop of York, but so may Smithaon or Tomkinaon be to-morrow or 
next year if he will take the oaths to the Bo^al Supremacy ; and yet neither 
TbomsoQ, nor Smithson, nor Tomkinson, nor, if we may be allowed to be 
Tolgar, any other son of a gun whatever, be accepted as a representative of 
the ancient Churcbof England. Tbe delicious performance at Glengarry 
— or Invergarry, for the Garrj- is in one sense neither here nor there — is 
susceptible of being thrown into a nyUogism, of which we supply to the 
ingenious two members : the Queen patronises Presbytert^sm, and holds 
it to be at least as good as an^ other 'ism, and — the Queen may, in a year 
or two, have the Archbishopric of Canterbury in her gifL Hence the spec- 
tacle for the eyes of the delighted gabies at Glengarry, and the ' hout awa 
men, but there's an Archbishop in plain breeks aai broad clotb in Jamie 
Sanderson's pulpit.' We shall not dignify Dr. Thomson by telling him that 
he has dragged ^e Church of England through his Erastian dirt, sacrificed 
the spiritual character of bis high office, and subscribed to the base opinion 
that with the climate an Englishman changes bis conscience and his 
, Church, provided only be keeps close to the prospect of preferment and 
the chance of increase in loaves and fishes. No one ever supposed that 
Dr. I'homson believed in bis office, nor would it ba a compliment to his 
office if he did. Nevertheless, we sympatbise with him in the peculiar 
work which his peculiar geniui:; exacted of him at Glengarry, or the other 
Garry, last Sabbath bat one. As tiie eye-witness of the Daity TeUgrapk 
says, bis Grace did bis best to keep up the farce. But, alas I what can an 
archbishop do without the ' gifts,' except convince honest Tam how little ten 
thausand a-year and a peerage, can do to bridge the distance between an 
BTchi episcopal member of the upper ten and plain Jamie Sanderson of the 
Manse. Bureiy Dr. Thomson never before regretted that there was not 
that in bis soul which was susceptible of prompt, nnartificial effusion. 
Well, wo are not. prepared to say it was a bad move ; we are sure bis Grace 
is glad that he is through the ordeal, however lamely ; -and it is not right 
if be does not get his reward. When a Bishop declares, I will sacrifice 
not only my magpie uniform but everything escept'ten thousand a-year m 
esse, and fifteen thousand a-year in posse, is there anything too great that 
can be done for him — is not this the caee in which one is puzzled to say 
what shall be given to bim whom the king deligbteth to honour? We 
shall say nothing of his position in the Church of England, which Dr. 
William Thomson has dared to make merchandise of, for we indignantly 
repudiate him in his representative capacity. But we beg to ask in the 
name of decency whether he means ever to sit again on the trial of an 
accusedpresbyterin the Church of England — whether he will ever dare to 
breathe a word of censure for alleged offences agaiust the law of the 
Church — whether he will ever presume to thrust his individual interpre- 
tations down the throats of the unself-seeking and devoted clergy who, in 
view of the present crisis of the Church, stand on one side as its salt and 
its security, while he and such as he stand on the other ? He may do so, 
and hia game may succeed and he one day become Archbishop of Canter- 
bury — for, since he is Archbishop of York, it is possible to believe anything 
— bnt we should have small toth in the Catholic fortunes of the Cbui-ch 
of England if we wore not Bor* tluit the^ would sarvive Dr. William 
TboiosoA/' XttvnKm 
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The earth has been iron ribs ; heaven has been strictly sealed; 

Wrath burning in the snnlight, and blackening the field; 

Our hosts have been driven like sheep into hopeless slaughter. 

And in their ravening thirst could find no springing water ; 

Again the tide has turned, and the cool reviving rain 

Has copiously poured down on each rejoicing plain ; 

Like dogs who hear the lion roar, the enemy has fled. 

And all things which were perishing have risen from the dead. 

But as to true repentance, neither wrath nor love avail, 

The judgments and the mercies equally do fail ; 

The sunshine falls on rocks and ruins, the rain on desert sand. 

The blood of prophets and saints crimsons the stricken land, 

God's altars all lie desolate, and the corrupted throne 

,Has such fellowship wiib sin that justice is unknown. 

When I fled from the fierce she-woif whose purple covers Baal — 

Alone in dresr wilderness ! the bnrden of the wail 

Which was torn from soul and fiesh in the faiutuess of my breath. 

Was a weariness of life and a yearning after death. 

The holy cause of God seemed utterly lost and dead ; 

The valiant for truth were slain, imprisoned, or fled ; 

Under the juniper tree, amid the ashes, I lay. 

And was wUling to close mine eyes forever on light and day ! 

But since the desolate hour of my darkness and despiur, 

1 have lived on angels' food and breathed diviner lur ; 

Far above the shadows of death and the ruins of time 

The radiant lamps of God are eternal and sublime ! 

I have been to the mount of God, and beheld the sovereign power 

Beady to be revealed in the great predestined hour. 

Upon the holy mount, in the shade of a solemn cave. 

As I mused on mortal things, a tempest began to rave ; 

There arose a great strong wind, of such tremendous might 

That rending mountains gave their entrails to the light ; 

Followed by earthquake blast, and swift devouring fire ; 

But last — the voice of Him who fulfils all holy desire ! 

Bocks may shake and be sundered beneath the howling gale ; 

The fire may fiercely circle, blackening hill and vale ; 

Earthquake may moan in wrath — hut at last there cometh the voice 

Of clear still power, in which the soul may rise and rejoice ! 

The evil powers of time are born and nourished in strife, 

But have no enduring power, and no invincible life, 

They go storming on to death at the close of the holy war ; 

But the valiant for God is like the morning star, 

ms light shall never fail, his hope never turn to dust. 

His riches shall not take wings, his fine gold shall not rust. 

From old eternities profotmd cometh out the voice of power. 

And we know our strength and ramparts in every trying hour. 

Feat not the boiling sea, with its roar and foaming crest. 

There is central peace, rich life, and everlasting rest 

With Jehovah of Hosts, in the kingdom of His fame. 

But to me, who darkly called upon the name 

Of that angel, dark and stern, who reaps the fields of the earth, 

QiUlms men aliarf ly dowQ in tbeir sorrow or in their iniitli— I <~' 
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It has surety come to me, in the visions of the Lord, 

That I shall never feel the edge of his grinding aword ! 

He never shall gather me under bis dusky wing;s, 

Or lead me down to the glooms of the shadowy kings. 

Roll thy black river, Death ! and sweep the iron mace 

Which descends with shattering power on every race ! 

But look not on me with thy devonring eyes ; 

M; life is charmed against thee 1 I shall shortly arise 

To join the seventh from Adam beyond the mortal skies. 

Great landsoapes spread before me, where the kingly mountains climb. 

From vales of larger increase into heavens more sublime ; 

Wide tracts of holy country are harmoniously unrolled, 

Where the streams are like molten silver, and the gravel is of gold. 

And lo ! the pui'ple seas and the yellow wonderful shore, 

Are steeped in such light as mine eyes never saw before. 

By rivers of noiseless power, which sliine and sing as they flow, 

In emerald vales of lite, where perennial spices grow, 

Tbe regnant forms of glory crowd in happiness supreme. 

ibe divine reality ! It is no bewildering dream : 
Chariots and horses of fire are even now on the way 
By which I may ascend to the fount of cloudless day. 
The rose of heaven perfumes and glorifies the air — 

1 rise above the region of pain, conflict and prayer : 
New pulses beat vrithin me. and the bloom is on my face 
Which belongs to the Royalties of the great time and place 
For ages vast. I have done with all the fever and strife 
Of this lost race — mortality is swallowed up in life ! 

G. G. 



LECTUKE ON SCIENCE AND THE BIBLE. 

BY MB. O. M. TOBPIS, OF THBl OPEN AIR MISSION. 

The Lectarer said the Apostle Paul cautions Christians In all times 
Rgainst being led astray "by philosophy and vain deceit," '■ after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ." This caution is one 
Hmongst many proofs of the inspiration of the Bible, viz., " Its adaptability 
to the cirmcumstances of the Church and the individual Christian in every 
age of the world." It is the great source of the intellectual, moral and 
spiritual culture of the most highly civilised nations of the globe, and it 
appears likely to hold its place in the veneration of mankind for ^ea to 
come. Wit, learning and power have done all they could to destroy &ith 
in its statements, but, unlike books of human origin, this book outflves 
all opposition. An apostle of Infidelity, assuming prophetic powers, 
asserted the decline and disappearance of its influence long ago; but 
events have proved him a lalse prophet, for the Bible has a greater number 
of devout and intelligent admirers than it ever had. The reason of 
this is that in the Bible mankind find such a satisfactory answer to their 
"lost urgent inquiries, that amidst the vast sea of human speculation they 
cBu at least find there something stable. The aathor of the fiible was 
aware what difficulties laitb in His Word would have to encounter, and 
He therefore has forewarned His people 6gainat them. The main opposition 

AKsiiut (iie £ibl« la this day, ftrises iiom the vaia deceitful j^hUo^pby 
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and opposition of the false science of men. With their pMlosophiMl 
specnlauoaa and seieutific theories, they do all they can to destroy the 
faith of th« great mass of the world and the Church in the Book. As 
Ohristians ne must defend the faith, and give a reason why we prefer the 
teachingB of Christ to tlie utterances of the proud philosophy or the vain 
science of the age. We cheerfully do thia, with the fullest confidence 
in the success of our effort. We prefer the teachings of Christ to the 
philosophies and science of man, because the latter are unable to afford s 
satisfactory basis for men's religious opinions ! That this is a plun 
unmistakeable fact is proved by the various and contrudictoiy opinions of 
the most cultivated philosophers of antiquity, on the being of a God, the 
nature and destiny of the soul, the origin ot the world, and the nature of 
morality. Most of them seem, on these topics, to hnd no end to their 
speculations — in wondeiing mazes lost. The most exalted of ihem speak 
very doubtfully upon them, even when they affirm their truth. Modem 
philosophers are no more wise on these topics than their predecessors. 
Some of our modem sages deny the existence of God, others make all things 
God ; some doubt the immortality of the soul, others deny its separate and 
independent existence iu the future. Some tell us that Christianity had 
its origin in imposture, although they admit that it is the purest system 
man has ever seen. The old philosophers knew theu- own inability lo 
grapple with these great questions, and many longed for superior lighL 
The modem ones, too, in their more sober moments, are appalled at the 
task to which they have addressed themselves. Some confounded, lose 
themselves in the mazes of doubt, while others have the most perfect 
comtempt for one anothers teachings, believing each other to be " proud, 
positive, and dogmatising, knowing nothing, only concurring with one 
another in the assertion that each one is right although they all differ." 
Some of the early apologists of Christianity felt the insufficiency of hnman 
philosophy in their time, and accepted Christianity because they found 
certainty in that, which they could not find in the philosophical schools 
of' their day. The Christian's preference for the teachings of Christ 
is further justified by the mutable character of all philosophic and 
scientific systems. Their source is hnman, imperfect, erring, and 
dnite. All science is man's opinion of what is behind the appearances by 
which he is surrounded. It is constantly changing. It was thonsanda 
of years before even a few correct ideas were obtained ; and every few years 
makes it more and more clear that the history of human science is tbs 
progress of truth amidst blundering and error. Geology, it is admitted, is 
only an imperfect record, imperfectly kept, interpreted in the light of human 
fancies. Chemistry we were lately told was a battle ground for different 
theories, and was afflicted with a constantly changing, nomenclatore. 
Philosophies are constantly changing, like the generations of nien,.one 
passing away and another taking its place, and it has been vcell said, " time 
will devour them all." Amidst all this conflict of science and philosophy, 
we gladly admit a few truths survive the general wreck. This leads us to 
remark, in the last place, that revelation is in perfect harmony with all 
that is scientifically stable aad philosophically certain, and thus the 
Christian is justified by philosophy and science in his adherence M his 
great Master. Amidst the conflicting of scientific theories and philosophic 
speculations there has been more or less on the part of the vrisest and 
best of mankind, a pretty general agreement about certain great tnOia- 
The being of God as the Creator and moral Governor, the free agency 
mi future eusteuce of mm, tlie exiateuce of a moral law, and (^ f> cni' 
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gtantly recnrring periodic rest. With all these GhriBtianity is in perfect 
harmony, and inipartB to them a power and efficacy, which the; have not 
of themselves. From mere Hpecalation, it makes them effective moral 
principles, from which Europe has derived all its high spiritual, intellectual, 
and moral culture, as well as civil freedom. Thns is the Christian justified 
in preferring the unchanging revelation of Qod in , Christ, as the basis 
of his belief, and the rule of his practice, to grounding it upon the fallible, 
erring, and changing speculations and opinions of dying men. The latter 
passes Bwaj, " but the word of our God shall stand for ever. 



WOBDS FROM THE WORK TABLE.— No. XXXIV. 

WHAT CAN WOVKH DO HI IBK OBUBOH? 

" WpH raported of for good works j if the have brought np chttdren, if aha have 
lodged itTsngerB, if she have wsalied tlie eaiota' feat, if ehe have relieved the afflicted, if 
the hive diiigentlj followed evarj good wort"- — 1 lim. v. 10. 

During a short tonr in connection with our visit to the recent Annttal 
Meeting, the query heading this paper was several times presented to iia ; 
on many other occasions it has been put by sisters who earnestly desire to 
do the Master's will, but who see not the way in which they can help the 
Churches, using the small amount of time at their disposal. 

One Christ-loving sister, with tears in her eyes, said : " Cannot you help 

US at ; there are a few of us who feel we are not doing all we might 

do ; neither in giving nor in gaining instruction. The brothers think tJ^t 
. females have no right to be active workers outside their own homes, we 
tnust not even there hold social meetings, and engage in prayer, reading, 
and commenting ; even as tract distributors we are not acceptable ; we are 
told that it, is our duty to learn in silence, and leave church business to 
masculine hands. Is ibis really the teaching of the New Testament?" 

I have pondered upon this query, have looked through the Epistles, 
Mve glanced at church history, have turned to Jesus, and cannot conclude 
that women should be treated as creatures without minds. On the con- 
trary, I find that Christianity gives to woman a high and important 
position ; wherever the Gospel is fully understood and received she stands 
by man's side, his helper and co-labourer ; in Christ Jesus there is neither 
male nor female. It does not necessarily follow that she must engage in 
the public work that &ll8 to his part ; their are various departments of 
labour, and I see that one great need of our churches, at the present time, 
is a class of discreet intelligenC women, who have some amount of spare 
time, — " that they may teach the young women to he sober, to love tiieir 
husbands, to love their children, to be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, 
good, obedient to their hnsbands, that the word of God be not blasphemed." 
—TUus ii. 4, 5. 

Peter may surely be credited with understanding the proper position of 
woman. In his first Epistle he gives a strong and important admonition, 
— " Likewise ye husbands, dwell with them (^e wives) according to know- 
lei^, giving honour unto the wife as unto Uie weaker vessel, and aa being 
heira together of the grace of life, that your prayers be not hindermi." — 1 Peter 
iii. 7. 

I cannot, on this occasion, do better than quote from a work which is 
just now widely read, and which is undergoing, here, and in America, 
considerable criticism ; I mean " The Ecclesiastical Polity of the New 
Testament," by Dr. Jacoh. Speaking cf ministrjr as it appesrs in the first 
ehnrcheB, he says — 
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" A due comideration of this ' miniBtry of gifts ' in the earliest ds;8 of 
Ghrietianity — 'those times of high and sanctified spiritual freedom' — 
both shows and justifies the cnstom of the public ministration of women 
at that time in the church. The very ground and Ulle of this ministry 
being the acknowledged poSBession ot some spiritual gift, and such gifis 
being bestowed on women as well as men, the former as well as the latter 
were allowed to use them in the Christian assemblies. This seems to me 
quite evident from St. Paul's words in 1 Cor. xi. 5, where he strougly 
condemns the practice of women ' praying or prophesying ' teilh the head 
vnvaltd, without expressing the least objection to this public ministration 
on their part, but only finding fault with what was considered an unseem- 
ly attire for women thus publicly engaged. The iujuuction contained in 
this same epistle (1 Cor. xtv. 34)—' Let your women keep silence in the 
Churches, for it is not permitted unto them to speak,' refers, as the con- 
text shows, not to pi'uphesyiug or praying in the cong legation, but to 
making remarks, and asking questions about the words of others. The 
directions given to Timothy at a later period (1 Tim. ii. 11, 13), and for- 
bidding ' a woman to teach or lo usurp an authority over the man,' seem 
also to have no reference to spiritual gifts, and therefore to be no contra- 
diction to what had been hefore allowed, . .At the suae 
time, since natural gifls in an extraordinary degree, and of a kind most 
avulable for extensive good, are sometimes found even now in Christian 
men and women, it would seem that churches might still advantageously 
imitate the example of the apostolic age by employing such powers to 
supplement though not to supplant their more regular ministrations." 

Having entered somewhat folly into the nature of the Deacon's office, 
lie adds : — 

" Our view of the ancient diaconete will not be complete without noticing 
that it included women as well as men. As deacons a.tB not often express- 
ly named in the New Testament, it is not surprising that deaconesses are 
still more rarely mentioned. Yet one distinct instance at any rate occurs, 
not obvious, indeed, in our English version, but evident in the original. 
Phosbe, who, in Romans xvi. 1, is termed " a servant in the chui'ch in 
Cenchrea," a deaconess, — Stiutovot. And if a place comparatively so 
ummportant as Cenchrea had a deaconess to minister in its church, it can 
hardly be possible that other populous towns, with larger Christiau 
communities, should not also have been supplied with the same female 
ministry. And is it not highly probable that " Tryphena and Tryphosa," 
with " the beloved Persis," who are named in the same chapter as labouring 
in the Lord, just as presbyters in 1 Tim. v. 17 are said to " labour in the 
word and doctrine," were regularly appointed ministers in their church? 

In the post apostolic church the office of deaconess was for a long time 
continued, especially in the Eastern portion of it, where the greater 
seclusion of female sex, which ordinarily prevailed, made the ministrations 
of women more requisite than in the Western populations. 

The deaconesses, at first, were commonly widows past middle age ; 
indeed, by TertuUian and others their office is called " The Widowhood," 
(vidMatus), and the church at that time seems to have regarded the widows 
mentioned in 1 Tim. v. as deaconesses, and to have acted according to the 
directions there given in their appointment. In the early times the 
deaconesses were formally ordained by imposition of hands ; but after the 
middle of the fourth century this was thought undesirable ; after which the 
office appears to have received less consideration than formerly, and ««» 
gradnaU; laid aside altogether, disappearing in Western Europe earlier 
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than in the Greek chnrch, were de&conesses were stilt found at the end of 
the twelfth century. This ancient institution hae in later times been 
revived in an anatogoiis form by the Moraviui brethren ; and very recently 
in our own chorcli the proved value of ministering ironien has, in somer 
few instances, led to a similar revival. This practice, if carried out with 
judgment and an nnostentatious simplicity, may in some places be 
productive of good. But in general tiie reasons for discontinuing this 
office are eqnally valid against restoring it ; and what is needed in order 
to meet the crying wants of the present age is not so much an increase in 
church officials, as in the sound and self-denying unofficial ministrations t^ 
christian men and women."— p. 64 — 66. 

Then, as it were, summing up the whole matter, he glances at a few 
names and speaks briefly, but emphatically, of " good works " performed 
by female worthies of the apostolic churches — 

"What views of Christian .womanhood in the primitive time maybe 
gained even from the scanty notices of female names contained in the New 
Testament 1 How much may be learned by a thoughtful realization of 
what is implied if not expressed in the little narrative of Dorcas, ' full 
of good works and alms-deeds which she did,' and the incidental mention 
of ' the bouse of Mary, the mother of John, whose surname was Mark ; ' 
how much from tbe'gUmpsea given us of Christian women in Bom. xvi., 
and of Euodia and Syntychs in the Epistle to the Philippians ; how much 
especially from what is said of Priscilla, the wife of Acquila, a woman 
apparently superior in mental power and force of character to her husband, 
himself a man of note, capable of instructing and convincing ' an eloquent 
man and mighty in the Scriptures ' like Apollos, being herself neither 
carried away by bis eloquence, nor afraid of bis learning, nor scornful of 
his mistaken views, and courageous together with her husband with a 
holy boldness even unto the danger of her life, lo secure the safety of 
8t. Paul, yet never stepping beyond her proper sphere, or giving occasion 
for any just reproach ! 

" The elevation of the female sex was a result which followed with 
rapidity wherever the religion of Jesus was received. The position of 
women among the Jews being much more honourable than in most Gen- 
tile nations, the apostles had in this respect but little prejudice to overcome 
when thay began the formation of Christian churches. And the devotion 
and loving faithfulness of the women who ministered to Jesus during His 
abode on earth — the manner in which He received them as His disciples 
and friends— the remembrance that He never nttered a reproach against 
the sex in general or a word of severity to any individual woman, while to 
some He accorded the highest praise — the knowledge that among His 
disciples no woman ever betrayed Him, denied Him, or forsook Him, and 
that it was wonjen who were iJie last at the cross and the earliest at the 
sepnlcbre— must all have taught the apostles, if they needed any such 
teaching, what position women wer^ entitled to hold in the social economy 
of the church. Accordingly, in the very first meetings of the few faithful 
disciples between the ascension and the day of Pentecost, the presence of 
■ the women and Mary the mother of Jesus ' is expressly mentioned ; the 
spiritual gifts in the primitive church were bestowed upon women as well 
' as men ; the relief of widows was a special object of apostolic care ; and 
wherever the name of Christ was preached women were invited and wel- 
comed into the church, were admitted equally with men to all Christian 
privileges, and showed themselves equally ready to receive religious truth, 
eqoally ^thfal in obeyii^ it, eqiully self-denying in all good works, 
ec|nally courageooe and patient in dai^er and tribulation."— p. 177 — ISO, 



The text with which this paper is commenced shows that it wu no 
trifling service that was expected from the women who " were taken into 
the number." It was not aou merely that qualified : their fitneea most 
have been developed in the every day life of their CtmBtiaa career, 
"following closely after every good work." 

It would be an inatruotive etndy to mark oat the various female 
character is tics noticed in the scriptnrea ; but our apace is already fiUed up. 
In the meanwhile we urge upon the sisterhood not to be prevented from 
following after any good work that the Lord will accept and bless, by the 
fear of what ptopie mil lay, bat discreetly, modestly, and zealously do with 
all their might the good the; find to do. In the thooghts of a QemuB 
poet we exhort them to 

" Leave no heart unwoo'd, iin«oiu"lit, 
Which lifs'i oft Tuying eeenee have bnmgiit 

Within thj power* to aid j 
Thick that vith eooh thvLord diswt iiij;h 

Know Hi* eye 

le. 

With ersry wound thoa aloop'at to bind, 
Or tear-drop icay, — thoa too ehalt find 

Thj views of film expand. 

While gratefol lovs th;r psth attesdi. 

The praying poor an richeat frienda i 

Who for hii God moat lib'rally apendt. 

By liberil thia^ ahall ntand." 

Birmingham. LorisE. 



NOTES ON EPHESUNS IV., 11—16. 
(Continued from p. 847y. 

" When he ascended np on high he led captivity ouptive, and gave gifts unto men. . 
. . . And he gave some, apoatlea ; and some, propheta ; and aome, evAogeliat* j tnd 
some, paatoit and teaobers ; mi the perfeating of the saints onto," — &o. 

FaoPHKTS are next in order. What is a propbst ? Must he be one who 
foretels future events ? Not necessarily. Scripture examples do not K 
limit. Tb^ ahow that a prophet ie one through whom the Lord reveals 
His will to men, whether the reTelatioa refers to things past, present, or 
to come. Aaron was appointed a prophet to Moses — ^ba would be " ■ 
mouth to him." See Aaron and Miriam, Num. xii. 

Paul refers to the practice of New Testament prophets. This gift bad 
to do with laying the foundation of the spiritual temple — rearing the 
struotor* and fitting it for Qod's service. See Eph. ii. 10 ; iii. 6; AcU 
XV. S9 ; 1 Cor. lii. 98 ; xiv. 3, 4, 19, 33, 24 ; from which it appears that 
the action of prophets was in the Church, and that they 't/'^re subject to 
apostles, SB in Bom. xii. 6. ' . •» 

Etanoeustb differ from the others inaamncb as the action of this gin 
Ib " in the world," not in the Church. When the Lord gave commission 
to the Eleven He pointed out two fields^ of labour for them to occupy (" 
in Matt, xxviii. 19, 30 ; Mark xvi. 15 ; taken with the commission given to 
Saul of Tarens, Acts xxvi. 16—18) ; the first wsa in the worid, the second 
in the chorch. The work of the evangelist was in the first of these : h« 
Labour, as the word signifies, was to evai^elize — that is, to " make aad 
baptize disciples." 

Prophets, pastors and teachers laboured in the Chnrcb, jnBtroeting 
disiuples, as in tJbe second part. There is not ntooh recorded vauV^ 
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the Uboors of evaiigeliatB ; there is merely notice of some work done by 
Philip, as in Acts viii. It was stvictly evangeUBtio — he went to Samaria, 
proclaimed the glad tidings, immersed believers, and did many miracles, 
in accord with Mark xvi. Beyond these, there is no other kind of labonr 
recorded. 

The only other evangelist named is Timothy, of whose labours, as snch, 
no record is left ; they arp merely allnded to. Timothy, in addition to 
the work of an evangelist, had certain duties in the Church assigned to 
him. He had much to do with setting churches in ordw. But, ivas 
thia part of the work of an evangelist ? Scripture does not say so, and we 
ought not. If it were, then Timothy would have had his qualification for 
it in the gift by inspiration, and without need for instruction. Further, 
we learn that he was qualified for that work through a letter from the 
apostle Paul, instructing him how to proceed — what he had to do, and how 
to do it. This 'vm Timothy's qualification for setting churches in order. 
Why so? Because Timothy did not know how to conduct himself in the 
bouse of God, arranging the affairs of the Church. He had not this gift. 
The circumstances are these : Paul, a prisoner, taken away from unfinish- 
ed work, instructs Timothy by letter to complete what remained, giving 
faim ia minute detail full instmction how to proceed. Paul makes reference 
to the evangelistic labours of Timothy. Knowing that he had the, gift of 
evangelist, he gives him no instruction respecting that work ; he merely 
says " Do " — that is, " do the work of an evangelist," " stir up the gift," 
" neglect not the gift," because Timothy knew by inspiration what it was. 
On the other hand, when Paul wishes him to set churches iu order, he 
changes his style. 1 Tim. ill. 14, 16 will show this : " These things 
write I unto thee, hoping to come shortly, but if I tarry long, that thou 
mayeat know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God, 
which is the church of the living God, the pillar and stay of the truth."- 
In this department the source of Timothy's inspiration was Paul's letter ; 
his authority to act, Paul's command. 

This shows that setting churches in order is not the work of evangelists. 
Paul's letter of instruction would have been unnecessary had Timothy 
known how to proceed. 

There is no notice in the Scriptures of appointment to the office of 
evangelist, although there is for elders and deacons. 

Pasioks and Teacheks, tho next in order, may he taken as one class. 
There is no record of their labours. It is not improbable that the first 
elders were selected out from this class, seeing their appointment was so 
Boon after the churches were planted (Acts xiv. 95). 

With the esception of thia place pastors and teachers are not named. 
" Teachers " are named once as special gifts, in 1 Cor. sii. 28. Silence of 
Scripture is significant in face of such an universal craving after the title 
"pastor," which now sets aside the Scripture title "elder." This is 
especially the case where one man rules, from the Pope of Rome down- 
wards — hi claims to be " universal pastor." Ali the gifts have been with- 
drawn as regards the persons. Apostles, though dead, yet speak. They 
alone of the gifts have left their mark for posterity. 

Are any of the gifts to he continued, thimgh as persons they are with- 
drawn ? Keeping this withdrawal in mind, and remembering that they 
all were qualified by inspiration, it is to be inferred that a revival of the 
gifts implies one or other of these conditions : - first: either that there 
shall be a resurrection of the persons, or — Mcond: should tlie gi'ts re-appear 
ia the persons of other men, tiieee mast be iuspiied to it them for the work, 
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or — third : if the gifls are revived by appointment to office (snch sb nu the 
case with Timothy with setting church^ in order), that this appointment 
will be found in the Scriptares, to enable disciples to Fecognise the ^As, 
M is done for the offices of elders and descons. 

Suppase that some of the gifts do now exist, whence do they deriT4 
their qualifications ? We have seen that Timothy had qnalifi cations for 
two classes of work, and that these were imparted in different manners ; 
the first, by direct inspiration ; the second, by apostolic iastructioa, 
Modem gifts do not derive theirs from inspiration, but by means open to 
every disciple. Were any now to prea<b or teach by inspiration, dat; 
would require our snbjection to their teaching, but proof would be neces- 
sary to esublisb the claim. If it is by instruction in the Divine teemi, 
this can be pointed out, so that disciples may learn what is the mind cS 
the Spirit ; for, if not fonnd there the theory falls. 

It has been contended that pastors and teachers continae in the np- 
pointed office of elder, whose supposed duties are to teach and preach, bat 
this requires proof. A writer, in the early part of this century, saji, 
" The wtirk enjoined in the commission, however, was not to cosse with 
thegifts of inspiration and miracles, but to devolve upon a snccesslon of 
faithfol men, who should he able - to teach others — 1 Tim. ii. 2." ( ? sn^ 
. cession). " These are the standing and ordinary pastors and teachen 
whom Christ hath appointed stewards over His house, and who are en- 
gaged in executing this commission ( ? ) nntil His second coming." — Luke 
xii. 41, The writer of this extract does not believe in apostolic succession 
such as episcopacy teaches, but he appears to consider elders as derivsd 
through a succession, who have some tradition committed to them, sn^ 
who are the standing preachers and teachers. Now his theory fails ia 
this, that it is not required as a qualification for elders that they be tft 
to preach. Preaching forms no part of their ofiiciul duties ; indeed, tbere 
is no appointment for any ofiice of preacher. Preaching seems to be 
devolved npon the broad basis of disciplesbip, and to be after the moid 
of apostles. Preaching is only once named in connection with the elder, 
and that is an exceptional esse. (1 Tim. v. 17.) The advice of Paul to 
the Thessalonian believers, " prove all things," must be the motto nov, 
and nothing should be pleaded tiiat will not stand the proof. To tlus test 
mnst be subjected the appearance of the gifts in modem times. 

Bat to return to the starting point. Verse IS presents the time of 
action — " Till we all come," Ac. Now if the unity of the faith is not 
established, then the gifts continue ; but if this is come, the gifts are 
done away. So that it is not the need for more evangelizing and teaching 
which establishes the need for the gifls, but, Have they fulfilled their 
mission ? If so, there is no further ose for them ; yet there is need that 
disciples both preach and teach. 

The Scriptures containing the writings of apostles hftve in them all that 
ia necessary to equip ^sciples for the lord's service, into which they have 
entered. And seeing this work is put upon them, the one grand question 
for them is. How should they fulfil the Lord's purpose ? — best by exhibit- 
ing in their vnton a firm front to the enemy, and at the same time attract 
the attention of the world Ijing in the wicked one by an exhibition in 
themselves of the character of the God of love. In this they would help 
to realisethe prayer of the great Mediator, "that they all may be one, 
" that the world may believe that thon hast sent me." 'I'his knowledga 
is to be imparted to the world by the proof which disciples givs u> 
^eir loving holy ukion. This is the grand miraole to gain lOUliM 
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taming them from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God, in order that they may receive forgiveness of sins and inheritance 
among them which are sanctified through faith which is in Jesus the 
Christ. Let disciples proclaim the apostles' gospel ; let them show the 
witness of apostles, and in their noion show the testimony of the Spirit — 
that those who were formerly '* living in malice and envy, hatefnl and 
hating one another," are now transfoimed into a compact band Of loving 
hearts. Thus will the double witness-bearing continue which is to con- 
vert the world.— {John sr. 26.) T. W. - 



T. W. differs from our series of articles on Ministry, in so far as the 
relation of Evangelists to the chnrch is concerned. He holds that 
" their action is in the world not in the Charob." Now, there is a measure 
of tmth in this assertion ; hut applied as be applies it, in the general, to 
all evangelists and to all churches, it is supported neither by fact nOr 
precept — the Bible contains nothing to warrant it. If it were said, that in 
a fully organized and duly ordered eburcb, elders and deacons ore its 
only officers^ that an evangelist, as such, has no place, work, or office 
therein, we consent. And further, if it be said that evangelists haTS not 
committed to them the oversight of those churches, generally, which are 
not fully set in order and have not yet an ordained eldership, we also 
concur. But, if it be intimated that evangelists have to do only with 
sinners ; that going to a place where a church is not, preadiing to the 
unconverted, baptizing, those who believe, and forming them, on a given 
i&y, into a cburch, includes all that on evangelist, by virtue of the work 
covered by his designation, can do-^if this be intimated, then we ask for 
proof from the New Testament, and, until it is produced, cannot admit 
that an arrangement which seems bo faulty, injurious and'unwise can 
have had, or can ever have, the Lord's approval. Take a caaB; an evan- 
gelist labours in a place where the truth is not known, and in a few weeks 
converts a dozen persons. Having immersed them into Christ, he brings 
them together on the next Lord's Day, spreads the table, declares them 
the church of God in that place, tells them as mucb as he can of their 
duties and privileges, and, at the dose of the meeting declares that bis 
work as an evangelist is done, so far as they are concerned. The thing 
is too absurd to admit of serious thought. That church cannot ordain 
deacons and elders, for the men must first be proved; some provisional 
oversight is needful ; it may be to the continuance of the church, but. if 
not to its continuance, moat certainly to its prosperity. And to whom 
shall the newly made converts look, but to the man who has begotten 
them by the Gospel and brought them into the cburch ? He who has dis- 
cipted them is certainly bound to teach them the " nil things," whatso- 
ever the Lord and His apostles have instituted, and to '; set in order the 
things that are wanted," and to ordain elders, so soon as they, enlightened 
bv the doctrine of the apostles, discern the qualifications in certain of 



' Tnming to the New Testament we discover the duties of the evan- 
gelists by learning what they did and what they were required to do. 
"But," says T. W., "Timothy had certain duties assigned to him in 
addition to the work of an evangelist." Indeed ! We would like proof 
rather than assertion. It is replied, " If setting in order churches had 
been part of his work, as an evangelist, he would have been qualified by 
insf iration." Sat this is oni/ anotlier luserUon of wMcb do shnde of 
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proof caa be givra. Now it certainly will not do to make a baseless 
Msertion and then prove it hy another equally baseless. T. W. seems ta 
think of the gift received by primitive evangelists as a fixed quantity, pre- 
osely the same in every case. Of tliis mere is no proof. We h»v« n9. 
reason to suppose that to any one there was gtfttd mors than he naoded. 
One man might require both tongues and prophecy, and the gift of heal- 
ing snperadded. In another locality an evangelist laight need neither tha' 
gift of tongues nor that of healing. In one case an evaogeltst might, 
receive instruction aa to his work in the Church from an apostle or flfea 
from an ordinary prophet, i;vhil8 in another he would need immediate 
revelation. To assome the opposite of this and to build a conclusion UpOa 
that assumption, is like erecting a house on a foundation leas substantial 
than sand. It is said that Timothy, in Ephesns, was not acting as. an 
evai^alist, but as tha representative of an apostle. K so, Uien we cumot 
(»dain elders, unless we have present the representative oi an apoailel 
Bat there is no evidence that an apostle, as an apostle, was ever repre- 
sented bf any one. So far as Timothy acted for Paul, it was in regard to 
Faal's work as an evangelist, and not at all in that which is peculiar U^ 
Hie apostle. From what Timothy, Titus, Philip and other evangdists 
did we must learn what ehoald now bo done. See Britith Harbingtr, 
May, 1670. En, 



THE GEEAT COMMISSION OF JESUB CHRIST TO HIS 
TWELVE APOSTLES* 

Wz have come to expect somethiug good whenever President MiUlgau 
writes a book, and in this volume we are not disappointed. Tbeimly 
thing to complain of is tiie price, which is too high. The work consists 
of a little ever 3(i0 crown Bvo. pages. The following wilt indicate the 
style of the book — 

Bat in ftll oai-eEorta to cnnvert the world, 1st ni Iwwaic tlist we depart net from 1h« 
eunpU and iiutiuctioiu of the inapired Apoatlc*. Bo long a* tlis; ait apes twdv* 
throiuB, judging the tvelre tribflu of Isrul, ao long will the l&we which, thev have pttm 
to the Church be of binding obligation on all the followers of Chriit. If, then, we 
WDold labour racoeuAilty in our efibrts to turn many to righteouiaiMB, we miut, like Qie 
ApoatloB, demoDBtrats to the people — 

1. That Chriit diad for our lins aBCording to the aniptoTH. 

2. That He was buried. 

8. That He roie agun the third day according to^the Sciiptnrea. (1 Oor. ir. 1, 4.) 

4. That He hai been exalted tn be a Prinoe and a SaTioor { and (bat He has bwom* 
the anOior of eternal saWation to all them that obey Him. (Heb. v. 9.) 

And by this, I do not mean to say that the irhole work of making diioiplBi has wnr 
Im«q ODOHBitted to the Cbuicb. Certainly not. Ch>d ha* reierred to Himself maob lb» 
greater part of Qm work, bo^ in making ditciplea and in edifying the Ohoroh. 6a Paul 
olrar^ teachee in t^ third chapter of hia Sxtt letter to the Connthians. " f aul," ba 
Hj), "ma;i^nt and Apolloe may water i bot it is Q-odthatgireththe increace." And, 
to diow hia comparatiTe eatimate of the Divine and the human elemenla in Uiis •»>• 
gdioat work, he atM* i " So, then, neither ia he that plantstb, anytAung, neithar he ttiat 
watereth ; but Qod that giveth the incnaue." 

Xhia teetimony ia clear and concloaiTe ; and it ia, moreover, in bsMitifnl iurtaooy trith 
the promiie of ChnBt, that He would be with tbe Apoetlea and all their fsithfal oonrata 
and co-workera, even to the end of the world. (See, alao, Stiai xr. 5 ; S Oori SL S ; 
Phil. U. IJ, 13 I Heb. ii, 4, xiii. SO, 21, etc.) 

But be it remembered " that Ood'e waya are not aa oor wayi, nor are Em 
thoughts aa our thoaghta." Such matters are boo high for na. It is not, I tUik, 
Miuming too much to say that we know none of God's works or opsrationi porftetly. 

• Jut pakliitaed ij Om ntbir, B. MUIigu, Fraidcnt of tlit C<iUi|s of tlit Bibla, KsatnciLj Paitanl^. 
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Vv^ubntKid nusj of them in p«H, but onlr in part. We no, for in 



witli their coHBtitaeiit elemenU of oirgen, carbon, hydrageo, eta. Bat ie tUi Jl that 
H* does P Who osn tell ? What bolaoist can deSne and describe for la all the apringa 
and araittM of regetr^le life P 

O* take, if jou please, the aninul economy P Is there any ten mystMy here f It ia 
nMx Terr great plaasute and sBtiefactioa that we traoe the food taken into the etomaeh 
through the Tanoiu prooeaeea of cbjmiBcaXiaa, chjtiSoatiou, etc. Bnt what phyiiolo^t 
laM aivr been aUs to explain eatiifactorily the more reooncUte and aLttmate proceeiw of 
Mitrttil Ufef 

' Aad M we aecend . etill higher in the scale of being, ia it not fiuthw manifeit tliat 
inatsries multiply ? What Uring philosopher con now fully ei[jain eren t^e pheniwienB 
of bis ovn spirit, not to speak of the infinitely more profound and mysterious operations 
of that Spirit that garnished the heaTens, and that brought again &olathe dead the bodj 
ofttoliord Jesuaf 

It loema to ma that a bebg who does not know himsslf, who does not oomprahend 
th» eiaeaee of hia own epirit, and who oanoot perfectly explain even those ordinary 
opprationa by which it moTee his body, and givea life, enBrBy, and direction to all his" 
members — such a being should, 1 think, be rery oautioue in nia attempts to set limits 
tiiito power and operations of JehoTah. If Qod has created the nnif eree, He of course 
Ittbws how to goTcru it ; how to touch any epriug or card that may ba neoesiary to 
jHtjdnee any deaired o^ot. And if all created maaos, proTidendally direotad and 
appli«d, are not sufficient to acoouiplieh the given end or purpose, He haa in that erent 
but to speak aod it is done, but to command and it atanda fait. 

We hare, tbesefore, no controTersy with any one touching the workings and opera- 
tions of the Spirit of God in the regeneration of man, prorided that be does not, by his 
blae thfloriea and rain apeculHtione, contradict the word of Glod or make Toid the means 
whieh God has Himself provided, in infinite wisdom and lore for the ealvation of man- 
kind { but this much we may and we do affirm : — 

1. That Qud it no retpeeter ofpertom. (Acts x. 14 ; Bom. ii. 11, eto.) And, there, 
fore, whatever he does far the aalration of one man, He is willing end anxious to do- 
under like conditions and ciroumstancoa, for the aaWation of all men. 

a. Tluit ihf aord of Qijd it the good teed of the kingdom, by mtaia of iMeh fht Solg 
§pirit iegttt a sew Itfe in tka totU. This is proved bj the following passages : — 
. (1.) ." 1 write not these things to shame you, but sa my beloved aone I warn you. For 
though ye have many instructors in Christ, ye have not many fathers : Jbr ia Ohrilt 
Jmt,I have begotten gau through the Ootpel." (1 Cor. iv. 14, 15.) ^Him this it if 
Toj evidont that all the memben <^ the Corinthian Ohnroh had been begotten by means 
of tha 3'oapel. But the Holy Spirit ie the author of the Qospsl, and hraoe Uiis pasMgo 
serves to explain, at least in part, how it ie that the Spirit begets a new life in tJw soul 
of every convert io Chriat. 

(2.) " Of hit ova wiU begat ha as with tie teord of truth, that weshonld be a kind of 
flist-fmits of hia creatures." (James i. IS.) Here the Fathor is said tobsgat ChrisliBiia 
^ means of the word of truth. But He evidently does this by His Spirit : for, ssyt 
Christ, "it ia the Spirit that quickeneth." (John vi. 63.) 

; (3.) "Seeing ye have purified your souls in obeying the truth, through the Spirit, unto 
Wofeigned love of the brethren, see that ye love one another with a pare heart fervently, 
h*iag bom again, not of eorrupHbla tied, but of ineormpltiile, bg Iha word of Qod, 
tMak iitvth ami abidethfor mar." (1 Pet. i. 22, 23.) From this -ws leam that all the 
ChriatiaDS of PonUis, Galatia, Oappadooia, Asia and Bythynia, were begotten by the 
Holy Spirit 'through the word of truth. And surely what was true of these, and of tho 
Corintluan brethren, and of all the Hebrew converts who were scattered abroad, ia tms 
vlao of all ObriaCiaua at all times, and under all Birenmatanoea. (But aee, alto, Lnke 
TiiL i, 16 i John vi. 44, 46, etc) 

' 3. That filers it %ot ia all tht Biilt a tinjU inttintee of ang o»e't htimg ie/oltm or 
rtgeiuratad teithout tht word of tmih ; nor it there given in tia Holg BeriptKnt amf 
mddeaee thai an oposti* or prophti tvtr yragtd that any out mgkt be ba^Mi ja th* 
Holy Spirit >s order to hit oeararhaa. 

WHy, then, thould erring and &llible men attempt to be wise above that which if 
written ? Why neutralize and set aside the power of the word of truth, as Ood's own 
^)pointed mean* of convusion P Why not praach the word as did the apostles and 
DKiphetsI atid lesre thtnge that are not revealed to the Father, Son, and Holy 8[Brit t 
Wby leave undone that part of tiie work which God has saaigued to ds, and engan in 
tiia diaixif HOD of thoa* piofiHmd and lecondite niatteri wbicb He ha* nmnni to Bim- 
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wlf? WhktiroiildToulliinkof the&rmeririiovotildoewe topbugh aBd«nr,«i(driiB 
hope to reap an abundant harfeaC, by umptj iaTestigatiag the niysteriouB prooMM* al 
TageUU* life, wbioh lis ikr awaj bejond Uu reach of all human philasopbj P 8wdj 
tuoh aooarae of procedure would indivate on the partof an; man Hgreal want of piu- 
tical viadom. AndjsC thii is juatnhat a great taaoj learned menl^re been long aoiiit 
in their misguided zeo] and efforts to reap a harresC of imounlsl Boula. They hsigiii 
mMsun owsed to sow Ik* good teed of the liiagdeMj and they hare too ofUm ifp'n'**' 
inquiring loula to wait until the Spirit of Qod eera &t to renew them bj its on iint 
operations. Thomanda, it is to be feared, hare (otloived their unauthorized initriulm 
who an to-daj beyond the reaoh of hope and mere;. Qod said to them, belisre tin 
Qoepel aodobe; Christ in all th^^ which He has commftnded. Sat their teachenui 
lel^ioui guidea said to tbeia, J^Ut, uott, nait ! Tbej did wait, until at lengtli bU 
became their portion. 

It. is time, therefore, that all auch speculationa should cease, sad that all who T^^ 
the QoBpel should preach it ia all its purity and simplicity, as did the apostles of CluilL 
Let this be done bj all iu the name of the Lord Jesus, sod times of refraebing will luu 
again from the presence of the Lord. 

5. FiaaUgjipa moJ/ Uanfirom thtte premiita thai ttere is impoied on everg oim aha iiv 
the Qoapel a very ohligatioa to receice and to oi«y it. For if Christ has by tliegrsMy 
Ood tasted deatli fur every raan, auil if He bu sent the Holy Spirit to canrines lUlf 
BID, andof rigUlcousiiesSiand of judgment; then surely it is not a Light matter 10 ne^tdi 
or to treat with indiffereDce the oSera of pardoD.aud justification, and sanctiGcatiiiD,aiid 
redemption tlirough the inSnite merits of His own atoning blood. The msu whi) nl- 
fully does this imperils his own ealvation, and is ia danger of eternal condetoctGoi. 
" For Moses truly said unto the lathers, A prophet shall the iord your God raise upplo 
your brethren, like unto me ; him shall ye hear in all things whataoere^e shall ssjiiU 
you. And it shall come to pass, that every soul who will not bear that propheti abiU br 
destroyed from among the people." (Acts iii. 22, 23). 

It is an awful thing, then, for a poor, helpleaa, penBhing sinner to reject, eien f((i 
day or an hour, the OTerttiree of Him who has all authority in heaven and in esrtli, yd 
who will oertoinly Judge the living and the dead at His appearing and Hisiing^i 
when He " shall came ia Qaiuiag fire, taking Tcngeauce on those that know not 1^ 
and that obey not the Ooapel ; who shall be puoished with an everlasting dntnietM 
fnmi the pieseace of the Lijrd, and from the glory of His power, when He shall e<nK'<> 
be gloriSad in Mis saints, and to be admired ia all them that believe." (2 IkMht !t 
10.) Haste, then, 

Witdom wimi thti tna the ilda 
All Uis psUu d1 doth lo itrni. 

The Bectiona of the book are headed — Chriat's Authority and Hi( 
promised presence with His Apostles, and also with His C.hurci, erantt 
the end of tho Christian Age — The Commiasion proper — Make disciplfl 
of all the Nations — Baptizing them into the name of the Father,- and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit — The proper Action of Baptism : or wW 
Christ intended to express bythe word Baptize. — Who are to be BaptW 
—Meaning of the phrase, "Into the Name of Ike Father, aiid of tJn Sot, 
aiid of tlie Holy SpU-it " — '■ Teaching them to observe all things ivhtttsoertt 
1 have commanded you " — Rules relating to tlie proper use, app'ii^'''*' 
and authority of the Holy Scriptures. — Conclusion. 
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■ A PAMPHLET of thirty-two p^es, price fourpence, can be easily obtotf* 
and Boon read by those who desire to look into the subject of ^1'''*}' 
treats. Ia the present instance the author has a subject of consi'l^™''* 
interest, and shows that lie has largely canvassed the Holy OrftcleBl)««* 

coatainiu; uiwif iliaC Uic I«u Triliii were ngt \aK. Iiui 
Eiana, Derbj. 
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tfoiQgi to prees. The mBin conolasions arrived at may be gathered &oia the 

" It is oommonlj' thouiht, that onty Jadah ond BenjMura wsfs t«1ioa into Babjlon, 
but we hare ample proof that Israel shared in that captirit^ as veil as Judah. It began 
0O6 BO. The prophets Jeremiah snd Ezekiel predicted that Iirail, as well as Jii<^, 
sbonld be taken captive bj the Chaldeans. Jer. t. 11, 17. Eiek. ii. 9, 10. Jeremiali 
also prophesied that Iirael and Judah should return together to their country after tjis 
ftU of Babvlon. ' The word thnt the Lord spake against Babylon, and against the land, 
of the Chaldeans, b; Jeremiah the prophet. Declare je among the natiom, and publish, 
ftnd set up a standard ; publitA and eonceal not .- bbj, Balxylon ie taken, • * • For, 
out of the north cometh up a nation (the Medes. Jer. li. 11.) against her, which ^11 
nukeherlsnddesolaM, and none shall dwell therein : the; shall remove, thejshall deport, 
both man and beaat. In thoie dayi, Aim ix teat to(b, saith the Lord, the ohildrea of 
^atl shall come, theg and the children of Judah together, going and weeping : thej 
•hAll go and seek the Lord their Ood. They shall ask the waj to Zion with thmr &oM 
tbitherward.' Jer. 1. 1, 5. ' lerael is a scattered sheep, the lions have driven him 
ftwar ; firit the kiuff of Anuria hath devoured him, aad latt thit Nebncbadnezzar, king 
oiFuabylon, hath broken his bones. Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts, the Ood c^ 
tiT&el, Behold, I will punish the king of Babyion and his land, at I have punished tbs 
kfaig of Assyria. And I will bring Israel again to his habitation, and he shall feed on 
Oawmel and Ba^han, and his soul shall be satisfisd on Uount Ephrum and O-ilead. 
In &ose days, and tn that time, saith the Lord, the iniquity of Israel shall be 
sought for, and there shall be none; and the sins of Ju<^h, and they sh^t not 
be found : for I wiU pardon them whom I ressrve.' Jer. i. 17, 20. [The retrved 
were those who sighed on account of Israel's inquity, and those who had reformed. 
Ezek. ii. i, 6. Amos ii. 8, 9.] ' Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the children of 
In-ael and the children of Judah «we oppressed together! ' • Their Redeemer 
is strong ; the Lord of Hosts ia his name ; he shall thoroughly plead Uieii cause, 
that he may give rest to the land, and diiqaiel the inhaiifanli of SaigUm.' Jer. 
I. 33, Si. ' 'Xhua the slain shall fall in the land of the Chaldeans, and they that aro, 
tbnut through in her streets. Fob IsHABt hath mot been ioesakhs, nor Judah ot 
his Qod, of the Lord of hosts ; though their land was filled mith tin against the Holy 
One of Israel. Fleb am or thb midbt of Babzlcik, and deliTer every man his soul ; 
be not cut off in her ioiqui^ : for this is tha time of the Lord'a vengeance \ he will 
Tender her a recompence.' Jer. li. 4, 6. ' The Lord hath raised up the spirit of the 
kings of the Medes : for his device is against Babylon, to destroy it i beoaaseitii theren- 
geanoe of the Lord, the vcngeaaceof his temple.' Jer. li. 11. The Chaldeans destroyed 
the temple 688 b.o. Now we have before us absolute proof that Iirael was in the Chal- 
dean captivity, as well as Judah, and also the olearest prophetio testimony that they 
both return together to Zion at the fall of Babybn, which was then ' ttie glory of 
kingdoms.' " 

Further on we read — 

■< We shall now give additional proof that Israel and Judah retnmed to their ' old 
Bstates ' in Palestine after the fall of Babylon : after which we shall notice the ooodition 
of their brethren who pBrmaneotly remained among the natione according to the will 
of 3od. Now bearing in mind that neither Judah nor Israel ware forsaken, but pro- 
phetically exhorted to 'See out of Babylon,' we may more forciblv see the return of both 
parties as found in the following instances of their history. ' 'then (687 B.C.) loss up 
the chief of the fathers of Judah, and Benjamin, and the Priests, and the Levites, utiu 
all them whose spirit Qod had raised, to go up to build the house of the Lord which ia 
in Jerusalem.' Bna i. 6. 'And all Isbabl (dwelt} is thkib cities.' (636 b.o.) 
Bwa ii. 70. ' And the children of Israel were in their cities, the people gathered 
themselves together at one man to Jerusalem.' Ezra iii, 1. And the children of 
Israel, the priests, and the Levites, and the rest of the children of the captivity, kei>t 
the dedication of Ibis house of Ood with joy, and offwed at the dedication of this 
house of Qod, an hundred bullocks, two hundred rams, four hundred lambs ; and, 
for a *iD-otFering sob all Isbabl, twsltb bb ooatb, Aoaou>n(a to tbe vckbib ov 
IHI TOIBBB 02 IsBABii.' Szra vi. 16, 17. ' Also the children of those that had been 
oarried away, which were come out of the captivity, iffjred burnt-offerings unto the Qod 
of Israel, twkltk bullocks for mj, Isbabl.' Eira Tiii. 86. Such historic records are 
too clear and decisive l« require comment. Here we have v«riUtbla proof that Qod 
AilBiled his promises by Ezekiel to the house of Israel, i. e., ' And the dtias shall b« 
inhabited, and the wastes shall be builded, * * and I w^ settle you ailer your old 
uMm: £»k. xxxri. 10, 11. So here w« ^aiuly h« Ui« AtttUiilneH e( CM to tin 
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The return cf tbe TwoItb XriboB from the Ch&Idean capCivitj to tbeir Uad, aaxwding- 
to tho pniphelB, atetas a matter that requires no further proof, it sppenn setUed beyond 
nil controTersj. But if further eridence i> sought far, it muf b« foand in the Fsalma, 
wd in the Haw TeatMnent, •••■•••• 
" The Hew lealiunuit oontMiw no amaU proof that the T««In Tcibeairere in Uu Holy - 
XiMid Bt tba tima of ouc XiVrd'i odTeut, cxoeptine that pottieaof eaidi tailM who wan 
liring abroad. John, the harbinger, the Lord, and Eia Bpoatlei wen) aent to ' the boua« 
of leniet,' • to the cities of larael.' Matt, ii. 24; x. 6, 23, Surely these measeDgera 
were . not ' lent to Judah and Benjamin onlj, but to all Israel, to the tweWe tribes who 
were instantly aerruig Oodday and night inhope of the promiae. Where then would thay 
find the twatva tribes? Certainly in their 'old ettatvs,' in the cities of Jade* aad. 
Galilee! and the reatof each tribe, colled ' the latl™ tribH toatteKd abroad,' they would 
re|;ularLy Sdi! at tba feiLSts in Jeruinlem. Peter addresaiug one of these national aiaeia- 
UieaMys: ' Let aU th* iiouie of Israel know assuredly.' Acta ii. 86. Stephen also, in 
Axsta vii., gina a abort hiatory of Israel in E|;ypt, in the wilderness &c., and addrcMSi 
thole of bu d» m tbeic cbiMran — not the ohildren of a portim of the tribea — but as the 
deacendantB of oU Itrael. Agun, the mw coTenant, it will be admitted on kU handi, 
wiu instituted in the apostoUc age, at which time the old coTenant waa ready to vaniak 
away,' Now that coreoant was made in those days not with Judah OTily, but ' with the 
tonn of Itratl and with the houae of Judah.' Beb, liii. 8. Four tribes are mentioned 
]ij name, i. e., Jndah, Benjamin, Iie*i, Atlur. Heb. vii. 14. Bom. li. 1. Heb. tIL &. 
ILoke ii. 36. Mher was ooe of the ten tribe*, >o here is proof that that tribe, eiiated, 
audits chronology wan not then loat. IfoMof the ten tribea was fAtfnknowst what waa 
to prevent the other nine from being known also? But the twelre tiibes are referred to 
ae thtn known. Acts iiri. 7. Jamei L 1. Again, it ia worthy of note that neither oar 
Xiord, ma John, Hia harl»nger, nor any writer of the Mew Testament ever spoke of tht 
jewiib paople aa being in their day compoaedof faeo kingdoms, or offvo dUainted housea, 
but always ai one kingdom, nation or houae. If the housea of larael and Judah had not 
became united, had not returned toEethor to their luid, ooutd Ihey poBtibly addrVM 
them B« one people, house, nation and kingdom? Purthtr, they nerer refer to the t^a 
tribes aa being then lost owing to some former captivity. If tbey regarded them as then 
lost to Judah and Benjamin, and lo all nations, how can we aooount for aui^ mysterioas 
tilence? Ihe New leetament then, in its Te&rences to all Israel, is completely one with 
all that we hava adduced from the Old Teatament. In every stage of tiie hist«y of 
Israel and Judah, we have found one uniro^en evidence that the house of Israel was not 
lost aa commonly taught, hut that it shared mora or less all natioiul privil^ea uid 
adversitiM in common with Benjamin and Judah." 

For the remainder the reader mast see the pamphlet. 



a. W. DALE ON ASSOCIATED WORSHIP. 

The Congregational Union Meetings held in Swansp.a during the leBt 
month have been richly favoured by hrghiy-auggestive utteruncesi fi. W. 
Dale, of Birmingham (who declines the prefix " Kev."), is GEiid to ban 
entranced his vast audience for an hour and a half upon the eubjeot 
oi" " Public Worship." Wo commend to our readers, many of tbe 
thoughts expressed in the following extract, assured that we lai^ly need 
a more settled and abiding rec(^nition of the church as the temple of God; 
and that some of us, also, need to be taught that preaching and teaching, 
though very good in connection with worship, are not worship and not 
needlii! to the highest enjoyment and communion with God, when we con- 
gregate as the Church of Christ. Mr. Dale is reported aa saying: — 

" Our church buildings are not temples : tbey at'o plooes in which we 
meet, not places in which God dwells. It is the mastery of Christ's 
presence among those who meet in His name which, simply by the law of 
association, invests the buildings with whatever sanctity tbey may be 
supposed to possess. The preacher then referred to the motives vhteh 
animaUd the Jewa in their love for Jerusalem, and to the corfespoading 
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motires vhich he aaid ^onld actnftte Christians in their regard for th« 
ctmrcb. First, Jernsalem was the centre and bond of national nnitv. In 
the church we realize a, nnitj far nobler and more divine. Bich and poor, 
learned and illiterate, confess their guilt together, appeal to the same 
mercy, give thanks for the same aalvation, triumph in the hope of the ' 
same glory. There ia a common sorrow for a common sin and a common 
ikith in a common Haviour. In the church we find not Ood only, but all 
our brethren. There the broken unity is restored, and we are conscious 
that we are one with God Himself, and with- all whom He loves. Secondly, 
ta the Jews Jerusalem was the centre of the influenceB by which the 
intellectual and moral life of the nation was unfolded, and national 
civilisation promoted. The church answers a similar, but a loftier aim : 
its chief purpose is to quicken the higher elements of human nature, and 
to perfect the strength and grace of the regenerate life. The ethical tnith 
which we investigate is as worthy of human thought as truth concerning 
the structure of the earth and the laws wbish govern the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. In the chnrch we are conscious that our vision of the 
divine glory becomes clearer, our gratitude to Him more fervent, our kin- 
ship with Him more vividly realized. Thirdly, to the Jews Jerusalem 
was the city of God, and tiie temple was the palace in which He dwelt. 
To OB the church is the borne of God on earth, and we have the nearest 
access to it when we worship Him with our Christian brethren. It has 
been the natural tendency of Protestantism to depreciate the worth and 
the aacredness of the services of the church, and to insist with exaggerated 
emphasis on the great truth that every individual soul may have direct 
ftccess to God. During the last twenty-five years there as arisen amougst 
UB an instinctive disautisfaction with the traditional opinion, and we have 
been trying to maiutaiu that the great object for which Christian people 
should meet on Sunday is not to listen to sermons but to offer common 
praise and prayer. Still he inclined to think that we have a very imperfect 
apprehension of the truth which justifies this departure from our traditions. 
So long as the chief purpose of meeting together was to listen to preaching 
the public service of the church was inteUigible ; but if uo more intimate 
access to God's presence is possible when we worship Him with onr 
Christian brethren than is commonly possible when we worship Him alone, 
then it is very hard to discover the justification of public worship. Some 
appeared to diink that the reason lies in this, that in the services of the 
ohOToh we can surround ourselves with certain festbetic influences which 
cannot be secured in solitude. But though it is impossible to refuse to 
recogniie the relationships which e:iist between the accidents of worship 
and its inward spirit, it is not the external form of the service which in- 
vests united worship with its unique character. Their is a special 
manifestation of God in the Church, and this consists in the mysterious 
presence of Christ. Spiritual worshippers are members of His body ; His 
spirit penetrates them. Without the suppression of their separate 
personality, they realize a transcendent union with the persouslity of 
Christ. His relationship to the Father is theirs ; they are conscious that 
the great words in His last prayer are being already fnlfiUed, " The glory 
which thou gavest me I have given them," — the glory of excess to God, 
more intimate and more blessed than is possible to any except the 
Bedeemer, and to those who are near with Him. If this be trus, a strong 
love for the chnrch, and a gretit delight in communion with the church, are 
iDseparable from a healthy and vigorous spiritual life. According to the 
Divine order, fslltiwabip with other Christian men is almost as necessary 
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to OB u fisllDw^p -mth Ood Himaelf. Too many menU«ra of oar chnteliea 
kra an isolatad spiritaal life, and all those who earnest]; Aemie aa incresse in 
the spiritaal vigonr of o&r chai-chea ought to et»isi(ler how the true idea 
of the eommnnion of saints can be mwe perfectly fulfilled among us. The 
Koat obrioiiB means of accomplishing this is to create and sUengthen the 
ounvintinn that it is a duty to attend the senrieeB ^ the ehuroh with fanltr 
less regnlarity. They shoold do this in order to enter into the Borrosrs 
anJ joya of their Cluistian brethren. It should also be inaiat^d upon that 
m the public worship of the church we have not to hold solitary ci»iuBJUu«ja' 
nth God, but to unite in common acts of worship. Every man ou^t to 
enter into the rich and complicated life of the congr^aUon. The 
confesBiona, the prayers and die thwksgivings of our brelhrea are to 
belong to ourselves. There are very few who when assembled together for 
public worship, fail to think of some of our absent friends who have been 
overtaken by great sorrows, but do we think enough of those with whom 
we are worshipping ? Do we remember the widow who, perhaps, is sitting 
two or Uiree Beats away from us, and whose heart ia worn by the anxieliea 
of the week? Do we think of the parents near ns who are filled with 
shame and trouble because their children have grievously sinned ; of the 
man whom we met at the door, who a few years ^o was living in a haadaome 
hoose ; but, not through his own fault, perhaps, bas been dragged down 
to most miserable poverty ; of the happiness of the young people who are 
with us for the first time after their marriage, and of those who are to be 
miu^ried to-morrow; of the beauty and nobleness of character which some 
of our brethren have reached through long fidelity to God, the gentleness, 
the purity, the uprightness, the zeal which are the visible revelation of the 
isdwelUng Spirit? This is one of the chief purposes f(>r which we meat 
together. If once we discovered the accession of energy that comes to ua 
from merging our own life in the life of the ehnrcb, we shall thirst for 
eommnnion with our Christian brethren joat as we tliirst foe 
oommunion of God. Except in rare and remarkable instances he greatly 
doubted whether it is possible for a man who lives an isolated reUgioiu 
life to pray much or to pray earnestly. Beatare the eommnnion. of suots 
and yon restore commuaion with God. Would it not be well, also, is 
order to attain the same object, to institute services of altogether a 
difi'erent type from those which are common among as, in which a clear 
interchange of religious thought mi<!ht be encouraged? We know too 
Bttle of the troablea and perplexities by which the hearts of our brsthroB 
are saddened. Those perplexities might be relieved and the trouUee 
lightened if they had the opportunity to speak of them prayerfully. The 
disclosures of God's love which are made to the individual Christian are 
not all intended to perfect the peace and confirm the strength of the soot 
that receives them. They belong not to the individnd, bat to the chiurcfa, 
and we shall never falfil God'a own idea of our relationship to each other 
ontil every man that enters the church feels that he is come into a tme 
household of faith, a household in which no heart needs Bufier ahme, uid 
in which the joy of one is the common joy of all. By strengthening 
the sense of the obligation to attend the services of the church mor« 
regularly, by striving to correct the tendency to spiritnid isolation, and bjr 
creating new opportunities for the free development of Ghristiaa 
eommnnion^ we may do something to confer that conscioasness of 
communion with each other which cannot be enfeebled without imperilling 
the conaciousness of communion with God. It ipay be urged that amidst 
Qw mass of viee and irreligioo wUch sammiuU ob vehnTfl neither, thsii^ 
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%at Kiirtingth to spare for the cnUivationof the inner life of tbe church ; bst 
^u conceal half the Gospel and strip theother half ofmneh of its gltuy if ;oii 
sp^k only of the forgiveMss which every Chmtiaa may eecnre for himself. 
The appeal of the Goapet is not to fear alone, bat to those inat^ctB whicb 
assert oar kinship to God, and those trhich assert our kinship to eaidi 
other. There are some who believe that the convulsions which accompaoied 
tiieiallof the old Roman Empire threaten as agaia, sad within a centiuy, 
«itfain a generation, the storm may be opon as. That we are eoming ta 
tbs «nd <^ one great phase of European civilization I cannot doubt ; and 
it is jnst in the transition of the old to the new that the church of Christ 
hm her 8upi;pme opportiinity. But she mnst be a true chnroh, nith a 
strong wganic life, or the great opportunity is certain to be lost." 



OTJE DYING CHURCHES IN AMERICA. 

It will be remembered that sometime back we addressed a series of 
letters to the disciples of Christ whose lot is cast on the other side of tha 
Atlantic ; which letters were designed to inform them of the condition of 
the ohorohea of this country with which they stand connected. It will be 
Eemembered that in doing this we were compelled to indicate certaiii 
points at which some of t£e chnrches in America deviate from the good 
aid- ways of apostolic simplicity. This secured the thanks of many 
brethren in the United States and the displeasure of a few. Among those 
vho treated us to a little gall and vinegar was Thomas Munnell, Secretary 
to the Amerioaa Christian Mission Board. He did not at all like that one 
in. the " Old Country " should presume to suggest the existence of any 
serious wrong in the churches of Christ pUmted in the New World. But 
it now appears that his dislike arose from our snggestions coming a year, 
before the time. He now declares the hour has arrived when the truth, 
may be nude known. Had we been aware that not before 1871 was it 
praper to sound a note of cantion, we would have waited. But let lu hear, 
out good bratber as he states the case in the ChrUtian Standard, of June S4, 
snder the heading 

" A PLEA FOR OOR DTIKH CHOB0HE8." 

It can no longer be a wise, nor even an escnsahle policy, to withhold 
firoBi onr brethren the real condition of many hundreds oj our ckurchu. We 
baee felt for years past, for manifest reasons, unwilling to make any full 
developments in this direction, but the evil, it seems, cannot t>e corrected 
so long as the brotherhood think we are doing well enough. Tha 
fiillswing facts are stated in no spirit of oomplaint or discouragement, nor 
in any want of confidence in the plea we are making for the restoration of 
pnmitive Christianity, bat in Che deep conviction that, practically, we are 
•tfording that religion only a poor chance for revealing its power among 
tha people. The deficiencies alluded to are not seen in our cities aad 
towns, nor in strong country churches, to any great extent, but in large 
sections of every State destitute of an intelligent minisiry, and ot the 
means of maintaining their apiritnal life — no prayer-meetings, no Sunday 
Schools, but little private prayer, no pastoral labour, and no spiritual 
prosperity. The only result, and that inevitable, is tjie death of such 
churches. Notice the following facts, selected as samples : 
. Passing through a certun poftion of Illinois, the brethren told me 
tbwe had been eight churches in the atyotaing coupty, but tdl had gone 



(tewn, save one. The county looth of that bod loat tb?s« nat^-firK' 
Th«Be had monthly preaching and no pastor^ cftro. 

One of our erangeliBts in Kentnck}r reports'a dUtriot that, bdbve^ Afr 
war, had twenty cfaarches, aa having now onl?" thi«e ^^aniaations^tbai 
ought to be called churches. Only one of these has anj pastor^ Mi«, ' >^ 

An etangeliat in one of the Indiana diitriatB reports auertaia' coMfef 
w]Ui Bizteen little organiiations, from three to fiw mQes apart, noiKi'et 
which can support a labourer, and some not having even monthly pKac^i^/ 
Other oonntiea in hia district are in no better conditiiHi. Manj' of thoM' 
;^ IMng we on the way to diBsolution. 

A county in Ohio, once possessed of twenty-thtee chareh«s, Iw4 to-Mf' 
but four in an organized condition. Other counties in the State are well 
known to be dead or dying for want of proper care — forwant of aministiy 
wholly conseerated to the work. 

Brethren in Missouri represent the south-eaBtem portion of that Stats 
at in great destitution. Many heard and obeyed the word, were or^mittd 
into chorches, and set ost for heaven ; but the elders irare iuexperienoBlt 
preachers cune along oniy occasionally, no Titus being "left" inihdr 
Crete to help them, many are weak and sickly, dying and dead, for kaiit' 
of aaxe. Such being the facts in large sections of onr strongest' States^if 
is unnecessary to speak of thereat. Nor are these more hemiays,iMr 
the dyspeptic complainings of disconraged preachers, bat the reporba frott! 
the field'Dotas of those who are willing to spend and be epent for a betti^ 
i^te of things. "We do not say that we have not many chnrehes doing 
veil, many > industrious ministers, liberal members, flourishing collegei^ 
excellent periodicals, and other enterprises of the church, of wbi(A ve 
have no Feason to be ashamed ; but there is no reason why we sbouhl loas* 
SB much at one end as we gain at the other. Especially is this trttAwfaen 
a full restoration to primitive Christianity would establtah the meass'' «f 
baring a cars of all these weak churches. We must not assume toosoOL' 
t^at jeverything is already restored. In this we are Btitl behind. W4 
send no Timothy regularly ' to know their state.' We are not amtiou* 
enough, ' lest Satan baa tempted them, and our labour be in vain.' On' 
the oaatxary, we establish new churches by the score, and leave thavm 

Srey to their own weakness, to renegade preachers, to Satan, and h, 
eath. Ill this a reBtoration of ' the ancient order of things '? Is it' 
Scripture?" 

The foregoing is not the entire article, but it will suffice to show thabone 
who is in a position to know more, perhaps, about the churches in Ameiit*' 
than any other, does know that there is room to complain and nesdte 
reform— that there are " many hundreds of churches," in so bad condition 
that he, speaks of them as dying, and calls tor alteration beeanse tthere is 
no reason (speaking of the entire brotherhood) why we should " hse t* 
much at one end as we gain at the other." 

But, after all, he does not consider that the cause has retrograded. It 
se«nfi that there never were more members in our feltowsh^ than at 
present. Then why complain — why thus pi^licly speak out? Bncaiise, 
if under existing oircumstouoea we lose aa mnch at one end aa we gain at 
the other, we con adTsaicc no farther unless an alteration in the oonditiM 
of these many hnndreds of churdies be effected. 

But why republish the matter in this country? Do we suppose Oat 
the churches in America wiU be affected by so doing. Not at eh ; no^ do 
we ask tlmt these remarks shall be reprinted in onr American periodicala. 
We gladly leave ooi brethren there to the remedies that Bro. MaUgrtl'SBd 
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Others may proscriba. We repoblish this matter for two reaBoosr-rl-BecMm 
it is das to common fairness aot to codcsoI. Ws have gladly, 9very bqw 
aoid tbea, m^de known iodioatiooa of prosperity in American cbiudieB, 
tmd it would be unfair and misleading to conceal the oppouto. a, Wtt 
nee4 tb9 fsAts for a warning, and believe tbey can be made lai^ljr usefnV 
to tite chorcbes in this country. Not the mere facts given in tbe (<n^ 
golngi but tiuise, in connection with suggestions, from editors and evait 
geUstfl, which have appeared in commcoit therenpon. Wa shall bope ta 
make such selection from them for our next issue as ma; indicate wher« 
the fault lies, and to suggest the direction in which we mvst mov« if tl}A 
cbiucbea are to prove centres of power, £]%. 



KOME, THE BIBLE AND FREE CHURCHES. 

BisintroHui has just now been visited by S^or GsTazai,w^oliM heeil' 
warming and cheering the hearts of Tarious audiences fay xntereatiiig'&etBi 
CQBfisrning the triumphs of the Gospel in Europe, ande^eotally in It^. 
On ICooday, October 19, the sabjeotof his address wav" The Gospel in 
Bouie." The lecturer commenced by saying " We are in Bome ; that ia. 
a iiict. B^, how did we get tiiere ? " He answers, ■' We hsve ^ int» 
BcHne by miracle and the special providenoe of God. We bad witBwsed 
the Buocession of twenty monarohiee. B«t, amid the revolutions of, 
empires, the temporal power of the Pope has remained unchanged ibr 
. about twelve centuries. And this, not because we bad not sought to fiea 
onrs^ves, for w« tried to esc^ra from his hateful power ss early as die 
tenth century. But all efforts were in vun, antil God in judgaient swept 
away the dire and blighting curse. In this is to be seen not the fitigir of 
God uwely, bat tbe fitU hand of God. In July, l«70,'tiie Papacy hod 
strivad at its climax. Then, Napoleon III., the chief support of diePop«, 
declared war with Pmssia, and, on the 18th of the same month, the Pope, 
was declared m/aUible. One mcmth afUr the declaration of war, Ni^lieon. 
is il^mperor of jG'ranee no longer, but a prisoner at Sedan. And, 006- 
moBth after ths proidaiiistiou of it^iliihSiti/, ihe Pope is no Itmger a tnu^ 
poral monarch. That proclamation hastened the freedom of Borne, for, 
ftom that time, the P^scy hod declined, even in the eatimation of 
Boman Catholics. Now, we have entered Borne, not merely for politiaal 
pForposes, but for religious also — Free to preach the gospel of Jmos 
Christ, — the Pope impotent to oppose, and tJiis after it had been 
banished from the 'Eternal City' some fifteen centaries." He added, 
"There are now in Borne the Italian Free Churdi, die Waldenses, tlie 
Wesleyans, the Baptists, with Lord's Day schools cbeerfaQy' atlendad 
0ven by the children of Komsn Catholics." The tectorer then contiMted 
Bome in 18i9, when he left it as an exile, with, the Bome of to-day. " Thm 
there was not a copy of ths Soript&res in often drcolataos, and any parson 
kaown to possess a Bible was subject to five years imprisonment. But 
now, there are eight colporteurs regularly selling Biblea everyiritai«. 
From 7,000 to 10,000 copies of the Kbie complete, and with various puts 
Uiereof, make an a^regate of about 30,000 copies now in circulation is 
Bome alone. In a short time tbere have been sold in tl^Jewa' qoartfir 
3,000 copies of the New Teatunent. The Pope may see &vm tiie gloomy 
windows of the Vatican Palace (without the aid of opera glasses) a large 
shop, in a beautiful square on the apposite side i^ the Tiber, over which 
is inscribed in letters of gold ' Tks Otturtd DtpA of tht laatdm BihU 



Soaebf. And thns is the prieat-baiuied Book sold and oircnlated Ui (be 
Oity of the Popes, bringing light, Bahation and joy to the hearts of fM 
people, who for ceDturtea have sat in darkness and the region ' of £|i<a 
shadow of death." 

The foregoing was handed for insertion in the E.O. by one of OavRzst'f 
delighted hearers. The following is from the Freeman ; — ■ 

" The unsatisfactory condition of Proteatantism in Italy bas been orivingl 
to various causes, bat in a great measure to the effects of PlymoDthisiiL 
' Thetenetsof the latter found a ready response in the minds of converts joat 
emancipated front the artificial system of Romanism. The no-syst«m, bo^ 
government, no-ot^anization of Plymouthism is exactly the o|fptisit^ 
extreme of the BBcerdotal and administrative system of the Papacy. The 
tendency ta go into extremes was, as usual, operative, and the Ghristin 
converts were gathered in separate centres without any cohesion, ratbw 
amongst each other or themselves. After much good evangelistic work ins 
done in tins fashion, and some progress made in edification from the Vl^gf 
of God, the elements became discordant, the disadvantage of nnruHiieiii 
became manifest, and a general weakness was the result. We are tmly 
rejoiced to learn that the experience of this evil has led to the adoption <^ 
active measnrss for ita repression. In June last, thirty-three independent 
gatherings or churches formed themselves into a Union at a general assem- 
bly held at Milan, so as to promote the tme ends of a Ohristafto Ohnreb, 
atid secure the ftilfilment of borough evangelical work. They agreed t» 
a simple confession of ftuth, in order to manifest their principles, andW 
declare their sympathy with others. We may wish that they had' united 
with the Vaudois church, but they have thought otherwise ; botJi may^' 
on in harmony and unite in effort, as they do in creed and in scope;; in 
essentials they are one. We need hardly say that this is not only « UoMs' 
work, but an Interesting example, and we may well follow it mthvot 
prayers and sympathy. We append the manifesto, and have <«ily Uiwdcb 
^at the congregations referred to consist wholly of Italians who faav«beMt 
conTorted from the errors of Bome, and have embraced the leadiai^ 
doetrines of the Reformation, and to state the further gratifying Atct-ibiC 
OiTaxzi has thrown the whole of his ffliormous energy into theworttf 
simple evangelization, and is, with Fsrretti, of Pistoia, Lagomarsini^'tat 
Bome, Be-Michelis, in Pisa (the secretuy), a leader in the movemeal. 
We i^end the Declaration of Faith, issued by astbotity of the tmited 
dmrohes;— 

DBCLASATIOK OP FSIKOITLU. 

li 0od, the VMitr, Son, and Holy Ghoat, hat numUbated fail wilt in B«veUtioii, wUA 
ii 1^ BiUei the tUoo* perbot and imaatabla roJa of fsith and condaot. 

3. Qod oreated man perfect in bid own image and liksneH, but AdeBvdM(>b«riiia.Uw. 
Wmrd <^ QoS, shiQed, and thus b; ohe man sin hu entered into the world, and deaui bj 
dn. On thii aooonnt, human nature in Adam and by Adam hai become cormpt and 
fbrfbl] and we are ^ born in Adam with the inclination to do evil, and the inabohjef 
g w«ll what Odd hae oommanded ; whirefore, nabir^y, we are all sinosrs imdv 



Ari^ 



3. Ood doei not deiire the death of the unner, but that he should coov to ,tlw tBom*_- 
ledge of the truth and be sated. 

£ Balvatdon comes from the eternal and grattdton* love of the Father; — it is obtahud 
UiKngh the ezpNtOTf MoiiSoe, reoirreotton, and interc»8aion of the Son ; — it ia DOm- 
munirated bjr the Holy Spirit^ who regeneratsi bhe ainnar, nnitea him to Ohriit )>f * 
laiih, comei and dtrelli in him, produoaa peace in hia heart, giving him the aaaucaooeiH 
the entire remiaeion of hia sing, niaking him free, guiding and cooac^ing him E^ meani of 
the Word which He Himself has giTen, sealing and guatdinf[ him until tbs daj tif tlif 
^oriou spearing of our I«rd and Saviour J'esuji Chrut, 
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BDUTtHO THE CBUBOH. 



,^. The CSiiutJftn, tvdeamed witha gre&t price, ooght to g\on(j Qod in hi« tool, bodr, 
anci spirit, which twloa^ to Qod, iralkiug io bolineet, without nhich no mmi oan aoa tfas 
Iiovd. In order to thia he finds etrangbh iu oommamon with Him who uji to him, 
* My KTsce ia eufficient for tbee.' 

, 6. BelisTera, regenerated in Christ, farm the Oharch, wliich cannot perish aof fpottA- 
Um, bainf tha body of the Lord Jems. 

7. In Edition to the uiUTerMl primtbood of bsli«ietB, Qod Him>elf hM sstsUislud 
in .tjie Church Tarioua apscial mimatriea for the perfectiog of the BsinM uid the edifying 
rf tbo bodj of Christ, which ministries ought to be recogoised bj the Church itself. 

9. The Lord Jems Christ will come from he&ven and transform our body of hnmilia- 
tton into a glorious ^dy. In that day the dead in CliriBt shall rise first, and the liriDg 
wira OM found fiathful shall be transformed, and thus together shall we be caught afh 
into the clouds to meet the Lord ia the air, to be for ever with the Iiord : and, ausi Bu- 
Einedom, aU the rest shall rise to bejudged in judgment. 

These articles are held to sulEce as a testimony of a Christianity pnreW eraogelical, 
without pretending that there are no other doctrines in the Bible to be braieved. It ia 
■1m olssfly asserted that this ' D(«laration of Principles ' does not pretend to inftlli< 
Ulity. Ibe Word of God is alone infallible and immutable. Nor is it looked npon m 
tihe osuse or title to salvation, but simply as the outward bond of uni^ iu tia faith and. 
fbe bauuer of the Church." 



QUERY ON "EDIFYING THE CHURCH." 

Is THE word church, ia New Teitament ng^e, applicahla both to the 
eoDgregatioa of diaciplee met to worship God, and to the hoase in which 
they are met?' 

, In the October nomber of the E. 0. there is aa ar^de on " Edi^ying> 
the Church." In that article, on page 343, near the bottom, occur tiiese 
words: "Kupuurov, in Greek, denotes the house of a lord (KVficot). In 
Christian usage it woold denote a house of the Lord Jesus ; that is, a 
house devoted to Him or oonseorated to His worship. Su(^ is most lik^y 
both the origin and meaning of church. It denotes a bouse in which the; 
warship of Christ is conducted." Again, on p. 344—" Church signifies 
th«i house it (the congregation) meets in to worship." Yet in the next 
parpgraph, on the word " edify," it is affirmed as follows : — " In tiw New- 
Testament, where it (edify) is used figm^tavely, it means to build up, 
instj^ct, and enlighten the church or congregation." 

Now, if church be derived from a Greek word meaning a house of a 
lt>rd, and if church be also the congregation that is built up, instructed 
and enlightened, it seems quite justifiable to apply the tenn church alike 
to the stone and lime building and to the congregation of believing men 
and women. If the word be thus appropriate in a two-fold sense, the 
querist is free to confess that he has been at fault in heretofore confining 
its application to the congregaUon, and disputit^ the right to nse it of the 
house in whjch the congregatitm assembles. In his convictioa, that bhurcb 
refers excliuivelif to the believers, he has been confirmed by referring to 
Ktipuucoi', from which it is supposed to be derived. He can only find xtipta- 
KOK twice in the New Testament, in 1 Cor. xi. 30 and Rev. i. 10. In the 
one passage the supper is called Kuptcucoi'— the Lord's ; in the other, the 
day is called Kvpuuct — the Lord's, But there is nothing about house ; and 
hence there is nothing about church being the name for the house in 
which the Lord's people meet. Nay, more ; Kvpuxxov does not even pmnt 
out the Lord's stqtper without the additional word Sairvov — supper; nor. 
does KupioKt denote the Lord's dai/ except hy the substantive ^fupi^— day, 
whidh accompanies it. No more would Kvpuuiov denote the Lord'f Jwuu 
■without another word indicative of house. ... . 



MS BCEIPTDBE PROOP OF OPEH OOMMOHIOS. , 

"EmcXmtm," as the writer of "Edifying the Cbttrcli" rightly observes, 
" is the term used in the New Testament to denote the church, whetJier 
the term he used in its large sense, to signify the whole family of God, or 
in its narrow sense, to signify some particular local chnrch." So that 
from cKicXccria we have no authority to apply church to the meeting-room. 
Bat if no autction from wkXco-ui, and none from Kvpuutoc, is it right to give 
any countenance to denominate the meeting-room or ohapet a chnrdi ? 
If " cMcX«rui is the term used in the New Testament to denote the church " 
— " the whole family of God," or " some particular local church ; " and if 
KvpioKw in the New Testament never denotes either chnrch or building — 
MW we at liberty to speak of the room as the church ? Is it holding f^t 
the form of sound words which have bean left to us by the apostles ? 

X ftul to see the scriptnrality of naming the house a. church, and equally 
^I to see what service that application of church renders in teaching ns 
anythingas to the edifying of the congregation. If the writer of "Edifying 
the Church," or any contributor, can give further information on this 
matter, I am sure it will be of interest to many readers of the E. 0. who 
plead for on unqualified return to Christianity as taught by the aposileg 
of Christ. O. B. 



SCRIPTURE PROOF OF OPEN COMMUNION. 

The other day I had conversation with the leader of one of the open 
communion parties. He upbraided ns for not receiving un immersed 
believers to the Lord's table. 

I replied that we meet upon New Testament principles ; and that wa 
find that the immersed broke bread, but that we have no account of any 
unimmerMd persons doing so, — that it is simply becauae we cannot find any 
warrant in the Word that we do not provide a table for the unbaptized, and 
not at all from any choice we have in the matter, — that, if any one can 
point out any warrant in the New Testament, we will agree to it at once_ 

This he oudertook to do, and accordingly read Matthew xviii. 1 — 8. 

As I have failed to see any connexion between the passage and the sub- 
ject, I decided to send it for the benefit of the readers of the E. O., and if 
•ny of them can point out what I have failed to see, I shall be glad. In 
the meantime I protest against the presumption of any one, whether of 
high or low standing, using God's precious Word as though it were aa 
India-mbber ball, to be compressed into any shape that he nay think 
proper. I trust Uiat the usage of God's Word in this way, by others, ma/ 
lead DB to study it die more. J> Q- 

BKUABKS. 

Wa may aa welt leek Mithoritj for inviting the unbaptized to the Lord's table in Mmt. 
L 1 — 8, M in Mat. xviii. 1 — 8. The tbthb in question ahov thkt ths bmailit; of the 
Httle child ii an esicntial trait of the trne and adTanced folloirer of Jeeue, and that it 
ii a gncTOUB thing to (reapHM againit Hii true followen. The diapter bai aa reforence 
to butiini, nouB to the Lonl'i table g and a teacher who has traversed the conntrj, 
preaohing far and wide for, perhan*, half a century, abidei hj a practice fi» whioh he 
can give no Scriptnre nrarrant, evidentlj because he likes it and findi it convenient, and 
then, when called upon for New Teetament precept or eiample, aitei a few verses which 
•erre hti purpose about u well at vroald the flrat Paslm, the flrat of QviMU, Oi even tht 
word Meaopotamia. Sih 



FAUILT KOaU. 



MAJBTYETOM BY DROWNING. 



AuoHO t^« many methods of tor- 
tnre idopted in the sixteenth centorj 
was that of drowning. A number of 
DisunterB met in secret at Rotter- 
dam, in 1554, " to speak to each other 
for mutual edification and establish- 
ment in the truth of the holy Gaapel 
which they had received; likewise, 
vith one mouth and lowly hearts to 
pray to the great God of heaven and 
earth for th^ forgiveneBs of their sins, 
. and the gift of the Holy Spirit, aud 
also with one accord to praise and ' 
thank His most adorable Dame." 
They were betrayed, apprehended, 
tortured, and then put to death 
men, by the sword ; the women 
"thrown into a boat, and thrust 
under the ice till death followed." 
One of them was " a young female 
only fourteen years old." She com- 
posed a hymn', beginning — 
" To the wide wDrid InnnanuBl atme, 

Hu Fathar't Eingdom left," &o. 
Bichst Heynea was martpyed in 
1547. When the officers were sent 
to her house, her husband escaped. 
"But her they severely treated and 
cruelly bound, without any pity or 
compassion, although near her con- 
finement. Notwithstanding alt this 
they led her away, regardles of the 
tearB and acreama of her little child- 
ren, to the prison of Leeuwarden, 
where, after three week's imprison- 
ment, she was delivered of a son. . . 
They afterwards infilcted great tor- 
ments on this lamb of Christ, and 
tortured her to such a decree that 
she could not raise her hands to her 
head. Thus was she treated in the 
inhuman rack, chiefiy because she 
would not give evidence against her 
brethren. For these wolves were in 
nowise satisfied, but still thirsted for 
more innocent blood. But the faith- 
inl God who is a refuge in time of 
need, and a shield for all those who 
trust in Him, guarded her mouth, so 
tiutt no one sofferod tiirouj^ ho*. 



After all means had thus fuled to 
separate her from Christ, she was 
condemned at the place above-namnl, 
and like a brute beast waa put into a 
sack, and plunged under water until 
life yas extinct." 

In the yoEU* 1661, Jeronimns 
Seg'er&on and another were burned 
at Antwerp. Segerson's letters, 
written while in prison, breathe a 
spirit of exalted piety and manly 
endurance. " I had rather," said he, 
" be tortured ten times every day, 
and then finally he roasted on a grid- 
iron, than renounce the faith I haw 
oonfessed." 

Lysken, Sogers on's wife, was 
drowned. The narrative of her es- 
amination and death is so interest- 
ing that we transcribe the greator 
portion of it. " Lysken, our sister, 
having long lain in bonds, has at 
last finished the period of her pil- 
grimage, remaining perfectly stead- 
fast in the Word of the Lord even 
to the end; the Lord be for ever 
praised. She very boldly and.un- 
disguisedly confeBsed her futh at 
the tribunal, before the magistrates 
and the multitudes. The first asked 
her concerning baptism- She said, 
' I acknowledge but one baptism, 
even that which was used by Christ 
and His disciples, and left to na.' 
What do you hold concerning 
infant-baptism?' asked the sheriff. 
To which Lysken answered, ' No- 
thing but a mere iaiant's baptiun, 
and a human institution.' On l£tlB 
the benoh stood up, and oonsulted 
together, while Lysken, in the mean 
tirae, confessed and explained clearly 
to the people the ground of her belief. 
Then they pronounced sentence Upon 
Lysken spoke in the following 
manner to the bench : ' Ye are now 
judges ; but the time wiU come when 
you will wish that ye had been 
keepers of sheep, for there is a Judge 
and Lord whole above all; Heshi^ 
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in His owQ timejndgeyon. Bat we 
hsTe ncit to wrestle against flesh and 
blood, bat against the principalities, 
powers, and rulers of the darkness of 
this world.' The bench said, ' Take 
Iter awa; iirom the tribonaL' 

"The people then ran eamestir 
to see'her, and Lysken spoke piously 
to them. 'Enow that I do not suffer 
for robbery, or murder, or any 4cind 
of wickedness, bat solely for the in- 
corruptible word of God,'" 

She was then re-condacted to the 
priBon, where two monks visited her, 
and endeavoured, but in vain, to turn 
her from the faith. Next morning 
she suffered. 

"On Saturday morning we rose 
early, some before day, some with 



the daylight, to see the nuptiali 
which we thonght would then be 
celebrated ; but the crafty murderers 
outran us. 'We had slept too long, 
for they had finished their murder ons 
work between three and four o'clock. 
They had taken that sheep to the 
Scheldt, and had put her into a sack, 
and drowned her before the people 
arrived, so that few persons saw it 
Some, however, saw it. She went 
'courageously to death, aud spoki 
bravely : ' Father; into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.' Thus she was 
delivered up, and it came to pass, to 
the honour of the Lord, that by titt 
grace of Ood many wer« tnoni 
thereby. 



THE SPIRITS OF WINE AND OP WAR. 

The Spirit of Wia— we eee him itfarl 
Hia glance ii all potent to wither and mar. 
Pale TerroT, hia tnunpeter, haatena before, 
And the red flag he wavee ii dripping with gore. 

He epeaka thnnigh the oannon ; he nrge* the blowi 
SeceiTod and retnraed b^ infuri&te feea. 
He laughe at the whir of the dread raitrulleiue ; 
Hia muaic ii diacotd of hell broken loose. 

In the field of tbiok alanghter ha raiiea hia throne. 
And glosta aa he munbera each wonj' and eaoli grahn ; 
He Bpeiee not the hearth of the monmer forlom. 
And the lOrrowa of man he laughi at witb Boom. 

.The 8(Hrit of Win— we aee him arewtd / 
He wslk» to and fro on our dear native ground. 
So Bword he nnbaree, but hia ^ooei m it glow* 
la the apell whioh he oraftilj, cruelly tiirowt. 

He boaeta not hia slain, ;et his viotmu fall fasti 
As the learee of the wood at autom^iia ehiU bUst. 
Hia march is not compassed witii fhonder and Are, 
Bat lore, joy and hope at hii pi 



He brings to hia aid the pletsoiea of senie, 
The sanction of U<r and fearmng'a pretence ; 
He heralds his course with the toaet and the song. 
And the' smiles of hir women hi* oonqueatt pr^ng, 

Uore fatal than War to bod; and sool 
Is the Spirit of Wine, defying control j 
And fbr ever we'll join this fbe to assail. 
Until, by the help of our. Ch>d weprev^! 
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■On Moo. 

tUf eTeaine, October 2, the Churcli in 
D^keith held a BOeial Ua meeting in con- 
neotion with the opeaiiig of their new 
Chapel. The Uoiue wai furnuliBd with 
gaestt who had cone toeathei from varioui 
parte to rejoice with the church on this 
taKppy occagion. Perhaps the mo«t striking 
fosture was tlie presenoe of reprflsentativee 
bom five neighbouring aocietiai of immMiaed 
beliavers, Tii ;— the two diyiiioos of " Scotch 
SapbistB," the praacher from the church of 
the Ealdanee, the minister of one of the 
OeDeral S&ptiat Congregations, and breth- 
ren from the Church of Christ, Boiburgh 
Flaee, Edinbaigh. As ma; be supposed, 
this nnusual gatherine was taken as s text by 
•BT^al of l^e apeaiera, and " Christian 
Union " ma; be said to have been the great 
theme of the sTenine, and a very oordiu de- 
sire was aipressad for co-operatioD among 
the Tarious sections of baptized bellareis in 
ScoUftud. The speakers were Messrs. 
Joluuton and Tullook , Baptist preschers, 
Mr. Hindlo, erangelist, from Eogland, 
Messrs. Aitkin and Hurte, from tha church 
in Boxburgh Place, Messrs. Horsburgh 
and Thomson, from llie Scotch Baptist 
diunib, Galashiels, and *eretal of the 
Dalkeith brethren. 

The church in Dalkeith has upheld (he 
tmth in that neighbourhood for upwardi 



r been entirely suMMoful 
" keeping the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace." Hanng ouisrown the small 
hall in which the church has hitherto met, 
they have, with praiseworthy seal and 
lib(u«1ity built a TOry oonveaient and sub- 
stantial chapel, with side roonu and othar 
aooMnmodabon. Their present number of 
members is upwards ot sixty. < May they 
continue faithful to the LoRJ, keeping the 
ordinances as they have been deliTered " a 
ohuTCb of the living Qod, the pi2Iar and 
»onnd of Uke trntli, " sounding out the 
Word of lie Lord."— Omb or ihb ©uism, 
Oamdin Towm, Lokdoh. — The church 
till Koently meeting in Milton Hall, has 
erMted a small but oom&irtable uid Ten 
respeolftble chapel, in Prince of Wales Boad, 
Eentieh Town Bond, which is bat n short 
dittonca from the former meeting plaee. 
On Lord's day morning, Oct. 8, tha Lord's 
table was spread and the house was con- 
veniestly filled, brethren from neighbouring 
oharchei being preMut, as alio itrangan. 



In the afternoon there WM a considerable 
gathering of Sunday School children, and 
m the evening the gospel was preached by 
David Eiug, of Birmingham. On Monday 
evening a goodly party partook of tea, after 
which a full public meeting was addressed 
by bran. M. Kerr, B. Ellis, J. B. Rotherham 
and D. King. Discourses were delivered 
Wednesday and SViday evenings by B. 
Ellis, and on Tuesday and Thursday by. 
D. King, The Baptistery would havebeen 
used, but the water supply failed, tbds 
postponing the first immersion till the 
following Lord's day. 

Loirsoir, Chbusi, Oct. ISth, 1871. — 
During the last seven or eipht weeks Bro. 
Ellis bas been with us again. A decided 
interest in things epiritud seems to be 
prevailing among the people, as evidenced 
by the tmusnally large attendance at the 
evening meetings, and by the fsct that Jim 
have confessed their faith in the Lord 
Jesus, and have been immersed into Hil 
Name. Aa our brother has removed with 
his family from Brighton to Chelsea, he 
will ba labouring hera for a considerable 
time, and we trust that the bucmsi whioh 
has always attended bis proolomation of the 
Gtospsl here will continue. J. C. T. 

BiKMlliaRAll. — Becently three confer 
■ors have been iiCmeraed and added to the 



Chapel (lent for ^he occasion), on Oct. 2, 
when over 200 partook of the repast. A 
larger number attended the evening meet- 
ing, when some three hours were occupiad 
with essays, addresses, readings, singing, Ac 
The Thomositet (alias the Aatipat, and 
the Chrutadslpiiaiu) , whose head quarters 
are now in Birmingham, have become in- 
creaaingly active since the death of Dr. 
Thomas. They have managed to bring out 
in pnblic debate, ona Joel Monaet, hi 
orthodox Jew, who denies, while a Thomas- 
ite (Mr. Gratz) affirms, that "Jesus of 
Nazareth is the Messiah." They seem to 
have known the measure of the man who 
accommodated t^em, by seeking to exhibit 
hims^ as on incompetent simpleton ; and 
BOiOrdingly opening speeches of a half-hour 
each and subsequent quarter-hour speeches 
were agreed upon, with the proviso thrf: 
one foiling to fiH his time, it should be added 
to that of the other. Aooordingly, Mr. 
Monaat occupied only some ten minutes ef 
his first half-hour, and a like proportion of 
his subsequent time, while the Thouaaite, 
having thus three parts of the tilne, used it 
in the interest of his party. Hot only 3ii 
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Mr. Monnet saj litUs but what he did nj 
wai mBTO tiriidiUe, proToting roare of 
lsu|;hter. Still the Thomasitea gained 
their end — it wns a move for publicity, tmd 
the ball vaa crowded lo overflowint;. It 
now appeara, bj placard*, that they haie 
caught another Jew, whom tbet adiertize, 
for three night'* debate with Mr. Koberte, 
upoD the same aubject. What that will 
turn out remains to be Been. 

WsnirsBBrBT. — On Lord'i day, Oct. 1, 
1871, the Theatre wae occupied by large 
Hidiencea, afternoon and even u]g, to litter *' 
ditooureeB by Daiid King, of Birminghi 
upon the Bible and the Atouement, in reply 
to lectures giren in the same place, the 
week before, by Mr. Bradlaugh. The 
attention was ererything that coiild bo 
wished. QueslionB were permitted ; but 
though the Seculariete were preaent 
foroe, DO one Tentured to speak. IM 
Bradlaugh'e influence seems to decrease 
this place. IThe church in Wedneabury has 
recently Gttcd-up a small meeting 
which there is reason to eipect mi 
than could be accomplialied in the less 
suitable place till reoenliy occupied. — E. 0. 

DOHEBK. — During the past few months 
we .bare enjoyed the fellowehip and labours 
of Bros. Rotherham, Adam and Hindle. 
Ihe addresses attracted pretty large audi- 
ences. Bro. Adam risited us during Bro. 
Botberham's stay, and an one Sunday and 
one night during the following wees they 
jointly conducted meetings. Bro. Hindis 
le Lord's day with us a week a^o. 



Le also Tisited some of the brethren, stirring 
■' ■ ' ■" ■-' ' ). The 

names I hare mentionAd haa been an 
awakening to greater life, larger and truer 
oonceptionsof individual duty, more prayer- 
fulness, more earnest lore to one another, 
and a deeper delight in medit^ng on the 
Totue and preciousness of the vast treasures 
of God's grace. Two youag men, whose 
parents are honoured members of the 
Church, were baptized into Christ a month 
ago. May the Lord help us all lo live in 
Him and to work His work. T. Y. M. 

AmrBiLii, &o. — The following items 
indioate the additions reported in the Ohrit- 
tia» Pioneer for July and August, 1871 : — 

Norwood. — X'our have been added by 
baptiam and one by lett«r. Audiences 
excellent. T. 1. Br. 

JJeew"* tUdni. — Four immersed into 
Christ. E. W. 

Oardigaa. — The ancient Cbspel was first 
proclaimed here two years since. We now 
behold a little band of eighteen united in I 
oburcb fellowship. H. E. 

OculUmtmu. — A few of us left the Bap- 
tists on account of their neglect of the 
bw>hingofthebread,&a. Since our begin- 






\ have received by lett«r seven msm- | 
oera, and by baptism eight. 0. C. J 

Forerten' Sail. — So far thu monlb ' ' 
(June) our inoreasa hsa been only ^lisi. 
July— our increase since last rniort il 
seven. 0. A. Cawu 

Lygon Street, Jtelboume. — Since M 
report (April 17) four have been rccerirf 
by faith and baptism and two by letla. 
Since last month seven have been added If 
immersiou. Or. L. SUBIO. 

Jlma. — I hare pleasure in reporting Ifct 



addition t 
five. 



r number tor this m 



J.L 



T.P. 



Strathaliyn.— One has been addsd II 
baptiam. W.T.T.' 

Willunga. — Since our last, four ; twj 
commendation and two hy obayintC 
Gospel. B.W. 

Sotham. — Since our loel notice elslii 
have been added to the Ohurch, ail Ij 
letter and live by baptism. M. GBiir, 

Hbw South WiLKS. — I desire to mjHA 
tile following accessionB by baptism, — WC 
^W, sii; JVew^oum, three ; Si/dn^.tm. 

.New Zbaliks — Auckland: threoli«n- 
been added hy immersion j Duntdin, tbM 
by immersion and three by commenditli& 

®bftuar5. 

Tboiub Geldebt Gould, bob of Ibrj 
and the late Leonard 0«uld, of Bm*^ 
in-Fumess, departed this life on fistulft 
Sept. SO, JS71, aged twenty years. HtVB 
immersed into the Iiord Jesus, fiveWV 
ago, and has been ever since dialinginiM 
by Christian meekness and quiet cooIAkiK 
in God. DuringapainAilillnessofeigliMft 
months a murmur never passed thrc 
lips, but all was trust and hope. . 
are the dead who die in the Lord, 
separates and divides, but the sting is ^ 
"Odeatbl where is thyatiDgP Ogno! 
where is UiyTictoryF" "ThanksbetoM 
wbo hath given us the victory throagh (M 
Lord Jesus Chtitt," wbo is the msorreiitiM 
and the life. G. ft 

Tsoiui Jotraa fell asleep in Jesoi, * 
Pulton, Cheshire, Sept. 4, aged 68 yw*- 
Ho was a member of the church »t C™jji 
alyn for upwards of fortj yean, and JiM 
the deacon's office for thirty years. Hshs* 
left behind him an aged aster-wifi^ «^ 
has lost a kind and loving husband, and tk* 
church has lost a faithftil brother. Hif 
the Lord bless them in Hioir beiwffsi*'* 
Bd. HcraH' 

BoBan STiPRnra.~This fiuthfU bra** 
fell asleep in Jesus, whilst engfi '"JS 
usual occnpation, on the night of (h* tt* 
of October last, in tha71atyearafhit^' 
He had been a ie«lous membar of ■* 
little ohnich in Tredegar fiw overtm I**^' 
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THE CHURCH OP THE PAST. 

MncH hai teen aaid about the " Church of the Future." It is difficult 
to foretell the future. If we take care of the things of the present, th« 
future, no doubt, will take care of itself. Wise men look after the 
things of the present; fanatics try hard to explore the future. But 
if it ia the Model Church we are in quest of, we bad better turn to the 
past, and take a retrograde movement of about 1800 years. The infalli- 
bility of the Scriptures will settle the question of the Church of Christ aa 
iustitated by His apostles, aud not human legislation. The New Testa- 
ment presents the perfect pattern, aud woe he to the mau who infringes 
upon that model. Whoever adds to or subtracts therefrom, or in any ws^y 
mutilates the apostolic pattern, will in the tinal day of retribution, he 
prosecuted by the attorney of the court of heaven'. When the Lord com- 
manded Moses to erect a tabernacle in tha wilderness, which was to be 
typical of the " true tabernacle " — the Church of Christ — " See," said he 
" that you make all things oceoi-iin^ ta the patum which I gave thee OQ the 
mount." Aji. infringement upon that model secured death to him who 
transgressed the divine l%w. 

The dhurch of Christ is a unit, and honest hearted people can under- 
stand it. The gospel is a unit, and preachers who love truth more thaii 
tradition can find it. The doctrine of Christ is a unit, and theologians 
who prefer to maintain " the unity of the Spirit " above " the doctrines of 
men " can, discover the doctrine of. Christ. There is but " one body " of 
Christ, and the Son of God died, " tasted death for every man,"," that 
Be might reconcile both fJews and Gentiles) unto God in " ons bodjf '' by 
the cross." "G^d gave Dim (Christ) to be head over all thloga to tks 
Cburah which is his body." This is tbe language of Piiiil to tbe Gongra- 
gatioD at Ephesue. The Church, in this same epistle, is represented as 
" Ae household of God," of whiiji God ia the Father, the disciples of 
Christ being His adopted children. The apostle Peter presents the Churcli 
in the figure of a temple — the spiritual temple of God — which is composed 
of " living stones," of regenerated menand women, and not of uuconsciOua 
infants, without faith and knowledge, and therefore irresponsible. The 
GhuTflh ia also represented as in a kingdom of which Christ is the king 
and the only lawgiver, all who have snom allegiance to Him being His 
lo;al (Subjects. As one foreigner is naturalized and made a citizen of the 
conunouwpaltb of Christ, and only by one regenerative process, so must 
all be nude " lellow citizens with the saints ai^ of the household of God." 

This household of God is " built upon the foundation of the apoStlei 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone, in whom 
4U the. building (not buildings) fitly framed together grows into a lioly 
temple (not temples); in whom you are also builded together for an 
habitation [not habitations) of God through the Spirit." Of Jews and 
GeiltileB, through the preaching of the " same precious faith," there was 
to be made " one new man" — not a Papal man, not an Episcopalian man, 
not a Presbyterian man, not a Lutheran man, nor a Methodist man. 
The mystery of the gospel was revealed to " the holy apostles and prophets 
byilw Spirit, that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of (7ie lame body." 
Nearly the entire epistle of Paul to the Ephesians is devoted to an espo- 
sition of the unity of the faith. He speaks of one foundation, of one body, 
of one head, of one family, of one temple, of one new man, of one Lord, of 
one Spirit, of one hope, of one Father, of one faith, and of qus baptism. 
The New Testament reveals nothing cohceming " branch cliurchMv" 
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That thing was excogitated and revealed bj the " man of sin." Christ 
represents Uimselfaatfaeonlytrao vino, and Hia tme disciples as branches 
of that vine. On earth there is no visible head of the Church, and there 
is no visible body, only as that body is temporarily localized by individnal 
congregations. There is unity between Christ and His disciples asliiing 
Bouls, hut no unity between Christ and denominations or mere mechanical 
organizations. 

The divinity of Christ forma the fonndatian of His Church. tTpon thig 
rock He said He would build Bit Church: not a Roman Church, not in 
Episcopalian Church, not a Lutheran Church, not a Presbyterian Churcli, 
nor a Baptist Church, nor a Methodist Church — all of which are bat 
mutilations of the original model, if, indeed, the projectors of these spotted 
und wrinkled bodies ever contemplated the perfection of the Apostolic 
Church. Paul in hia Ephesian letter, represents the Church as the wife 
of Christ, as in other places the Church is represented as His bride or His 
spouse. Therefore he writes,'" HuBbanda, love your Wives, even as Christ 
also loved the Church, and gave himself for it : that he might sanctify 
and cleanse it with the waehing of water, by the Word, that he migbt 
present it to himaelf a glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or 
any such thing." The ^fe of Christ should bear hut one name, but tlu 
denominations bear many names. Can she be a virtuous wife, afsitbfiil 
wife, a lovely hride, a prudent spouse, who plays the dalliance with so 
many names? Is the Church of the present day the "glorious Church" of 
Christ ? Under the preaching of the apostles there was hat one way of 
entrance into the kingdom of Christ, even as there was but one entrancs 
into Noah's ark, which remarkable building was typical of the Church of 
Christ. The eight persons who entered the ark, having faith in the woid 
of Ood, entered of their own free will and choice. There was. no compni- 
sion. No infants were carried in. There was no conscription from ths 
cradle. They yielded themMlva servants of rtghteonsness. Christ placed 
in the hands Of His apostles the constitution of His kingdom, which na 
couched in these simple but expressive words — " Oo, disciple all nations, 
baptizing them into the name of tjie Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit ; teaching them to observe all things whatever I have com- 
Thanded yon : and, behold, I am with yon always, even to the end of tba 
world." To Peter Christ gave the keys of the kingdom. The apostle 
Peter, first among his equals, hut not above them, -hearing the symtwlie 
&eys of delegated power, as the porter who had heard the voice of the 
great Shepherd, opens the kingdom on the meinorable day of Fenteeost, 
hy proclaiming the constitution of the coronated King. Here we behdd 
the unity of the divine system once more, when Christ declares (John i.) 
that He baa other sheep besides the Jews, the Oentiles, and that tbey 
shall hearthe voice of the one Shepherd, who will constitute ofthetwobnt 
" oni fold." Both must swear fealty to the same Lord, The middle wall 
of partition shall be broken down, and both will enter in at the same door. 
By feith in Christ as the Baviour of the world they shall be baptized into 
the one body," This was the oath of allegiance — the saermnentum of the 
newly-enlisted soldier. 

A history of the primitive Church is to be found in the book called 
" Acts of the Apostles." The Model Church of Christ was first estBhliehed 
in the city of Jerusalem, whence, according to tho prediction of Isaiah, u 
well as in harmony with the testimony of Luke, together with the words 
of the Saviour Himself, " the law of the Lord was to go forth," even " from 
Moont Zioai" which lubsflquentlj wis oallod by Paul •■ thsl«wof tlu 
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Spirit of life in Christ Jesae." Christ, after Hia aBceneion, was glorified 
in the highest heaven, and crowned " King of kings and Lord of lords." 
Ho endowed His apostles wiih the miraculons power of the Holy Spirit. 
He sent them forth as His accredited ambassadors to annoance to both 
Je-ws and Gentiles the proclamation of pardon. These apostles preached 
salvation in the name of Jesns. They proved Christ to be the Son of 
Qod by testimony the most incontrovertible. In every instance baptism, 
in the name of Christ, was declared to bd the organic law of induction. 
Subjects by thonsands and tens of (honsands believed the testimony of 
tile apostles, repented of their sins, publicly conTessed Christ, and, as a 
test of their fidelity, submitted to the ordinance of immersion us the formal 
organic law of indnction, and ihence were constituted members of the one 
body. This was the Church of the Past, and should be the Chnrch of the 
Present. Let us take care of the present, and we shall not need to con- 
cern ourselves about the " Church of the Future." The Church of the 
Future is yet in the hands of the Lord ; the Church of the Present is in 
the hands of the Lord's people. It is our business, in the present, to 
search the divine records, and by . them identify " the Chnrch of the 
living God." 

What right have the Disciples of Christ to parley with the sects in order 
" to adjust the difi'erence existing between them?" Those who adopt the 
divine model have no adjustments to make. Bnt let those who have 
iafringed the Christian model hasten to dispense with their traditions, and 
adjaat themselves. B. 



OUR DYING CHURCHES IN AMERICA.— No. II. « 
(Ctmtimud from p. 889.; 

An article by Thomas Munnell, in part reproduced in our last, fi-om the 
Ckrittian Standard, indicated two things ; — 1. That some hundreds of ^ 
American Churches, pleading for ti return to the original order, are said to ' 
be dying. 2. That, notwithstanding this undesirable fact, the number of 
disciples in America adhering to the cause has never been greater than 
at present. 

Since June last every week has brought before ns new articles in comment 
upon the case, as put by T. Mnnuell ; not denying the fact, but pointii^ 
to the cause or BUggesting the remedy. 

Now we are not alarmed at a certain proportion of dying chnrches.' 
That such should esist seems about as natural and certain as anything 
can well be. Such always were. For samples, see the churches 
addressed in the seven epistles, given through the apostle John in PatmoB. 
Nor would a complete return to Christianity, as it was in the days of the 
apostles, save us from dying churches. Wherever two or three of the 
tyvice-bom sons of God are found in a locality, not sufficiently near to a 
church to admit of fellowship, there they should attend to the ordinances 
and make themselves known as a church. But churches so formed, even 
after increase to some extent, are quite likely to die out by reason of 
removals, through death or otherwise. A growing church is often reduced 
to a state of feebleness, by removal to a distance of its teaching and 
preaching members, and by consequent change in its financial condition. 
We have no doubt but that from the first till now there have been 
churches appearing for a time and then ceasing to be, whose members, or 
some of them, have gone to carry on the good work in other places. We 
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exgiict, thes, a oertain proportioa of declining charches. Still, we tie 
free to admit that the proportion in America, taking it according to the 
statement of T. M., is considerably greater than could be acconnted for 
on the ground now intimated. But let na hear what brethren in America 
have to sb; on the subject. The editor of the Christian Standard has an 
article headed " TJit Bemedjf." He admits the fact and proposes, to cure 
it by means of district evangelists. He also shows that the Baptist 
Churches of America are in the same condition, as to dying churches. 
This is a consolation in one sense, though not in another. Certainly, we 
should rejoice in the success of Baptist and all othfir Churches, in the 
things which make for spiritual good. But, on the other hand, were 
those other churches making progress and ima£Qicted hy dying churches, 
it would indicate special error in our plea and practise ; whereas, as it is, 
we can take: courage, and press on in making, known what we hold as 
essential to complete surrender to the authority of the Lord and u 
peculiar to our plea. But let ua hear the Editor of the Standard : — 
■ " We pubUsbed, last week, a paper from Bro. Munnell, headed ' A Plea 
for oiir Dying Charches.' To many, the facts it presents may seem 
^QoarafiWg : utd to Bome, whose views of policy override their convictions 
of Itratb, it wi)l seem altogether bad ptjioy to let such facts be known. 
To us, there is nothing new or startling in the facta. We have, more 
then once dnringtbe last five years, made known similar facts, and insisted 
that we should learn the lessona of duty which they force on us ; but by 
the class last referred to, this has always been condemned as ' croakii^,' 
and as indicative of ' BBSotrndaess ' in the fai^ The time has come, 
however, when it is 90 lopger deemed necessary to exaggerate our strength 
or cAceal'dur welikhe^BeH, in ordet to prove onr attachment to the truth. 
On the contrary, he is th« beSt friend:to tiua trath who detects and exposes 
t^: dangers to which it is exposed, and sounds ivnote of wamiiigin doe 



■ ■" There is nothing very di^earteuing in the facts submitted by Bro. 
nSfinnell. It will only he reaU<f. disheartening when it is found that, as a 
pe>)p)e, we are indigent to the meaning of such 6icts. and to the dntiffl 
they suggest to us. Our very rapid growth has necessarily involved QS in 
ef}jn^ eviis and some peoqliar dfoger^. It was natoraL that such succeeB 
^loitld bege^ voia confidence, and - blind aS' somewhat to the necessity of 
watchfulness. It was to be expected that the absorbing discuasion 0^ 
eijx^ntatj pricfplai^ should divert attention, ^or the time, firom questions 
o£,9i%fimifation, and sociaLand ecclesiastieal economy. It was a legitimate 
result, of t^a rafid multiplication of chjorches through the labonia 01 
compar(|tivBly, f^w men, that these churches should be imparfecUy cared 
&r and i» largely left to themselves ; and that when they canie faoe to face 
itl^th giave prol^lema .of duty and respoasibility, there ahou1d.be bluuden, 
a#d idiscpon^ements, ajid failures, iu pahy places. £veii the best mo^ed 
acclesiattieal arrangements of older religious bodies have failed to guard 
theni agsinst fi^lure and decay in numerous instances ; why, then, shotdd 
ii, be thonght strange that we, with little experience, ILmiteu knowledge <^ 

Xuestions of church edification, and unripe material, should sometimes 
)M what we have gained ? 

, "Now as to the remedy. We wish to say, in brief, that a fkithfnl 
adherence to the plan of co-operation that has been adopted, and energetic 
and persistent work under it, will largely provide a remedy for the evils 
complained of. The g^eat thing needed is, faithful ami ejieimt Dairiii 
EvtmgtlUu. het an evangelist havs a district juft lng« enough for iaa 



to worknp. Let him comfoift aod BtreoKtfw^ these weak ani dj^u^ 
ahurches by his own labours ; draw oa th^ stronger chiirehes qi ibff 
district for aBsiatance ; wake up the slumliering talent of the district ; SftS 
to work the nnemployed preachers of the district at .pointa where their. 
^As will be most available ; keep a look oiit for young mei^.of. promise^ 
&hi enlist the churches in the work of educatiog them for the ministry.; 
act as arbiter and peace-maker where there are dirante» and alienatio^a, 
have an eye to the openings for naefulness at new pomts, and occnpy tbam, 
or Bend others to ocenpy them; and ftlciUfully work, up the,£naQcea of th^ 
district,. If the district is not strong, en'WgA.'^.supP-Q^^lW.^i^'^^.^orKi 
let the stronger districts lend their aid— for it is a common, ente^iiBe. 
and a common stock. > , 

" We call attention to another fact. The subjoined par{^[i»ph we take. 
from an Illinois paper : . '. r , , , 

' A discouraging fact, however, was brought to) our atjtentiOTi' In ti^^ 
report. Qf the profleedinga oi the last annual m^eeting of the Baptist General 
Asaocietion of the State, the nuiober of churches ia.^T«n at SiS ; pastpra^ 
4^6 ; whi|le in the Sj^ms pamphlet, are. recorded the name^.' of over on^ 
thoumni .miniiieri! Six-tenths of those ordaiifed to the ministry in lUinoifF 
out of thework 1 Wb** does it meafl? Where ara 4vey ? Wifit arB.the* 
doing ? They assuredly copnot be about tl)4 Ma^ter's.hu^essoro^eyi^g 
the call whereof they h^ve been called.' . ' ::.'-:' 

We have not the statistics of our own churches ; but w^ know eno^igi^ 
tq be able lip say that a aiqiil^ stata o£ things is fpu^d amoi% us. Tl^^r^ 
sre.knawn to as scores of good and earnest pre^befs out of, employ menti 
whil^ the cry is coming up from all parts of the lapd fo<r. ^ore preacbers. 
Why, is this? Becaus.e of the. i^ch fw jiop.uter preaflhing, and] the loy, 
estimate placed by our churches on the iaUnt for. work, '-7^ gif^ 3^ 
tQuglnes' is Still oov^t^, and 'the more aspellent way' wg 8^*6-810^:10 

Ifl^TP- . ■ ■ . ..■■...:■■... i' : 

"Wehsve not space to say n^fich moce now- We ask onr ^ijurcbea, 

to look at this, question, eaTne&tly : I^ow may.ws get ^ur h{est E,va^iUstA 
to work in the districts ; and. how shonM we^ prpyida fpp <HU hom^waats, 
in their absence ? ■■',-.■■'.,[ 

" On^ other general riam^V. and: w^ cIosq for tb^ pre^nt.. .'W;^ must 
Dot i;ely too much on. organization. First of all, we should rely on indi-^ 
vidual effort. Every Christian shpuld . be, aroused tp dP afl.ha ,C«Jtti 
perMitaUy to bless the^ church and save the world-. Any organisation tjutfc 
lifts away individual rffpoasibility, and enables,, the individual tq,los% 
himself in the crowd, is a curse and not a blessing. Bat individual efforti 
caonot accomplish every tabling. We b^ve, seqttudly, t/is c^ure^-pfiach 
church, in its own locality ; and th^e is much that the individual; chureh. 
can do. better, and chesfer, than an assembly of Gtvitiich!^B.,'<ajCL do it. 
Bring every charch intQ the full deyelppment. of its strength- .Tihere^ 
Btill remains a general w()rk which calls for the co-operation of •burchaSr 
Nflw a district Evaiigeliat should work to these three epds: t^p; develop-, 
mfint. of individual capacity, of church capacity, snd, of co-.operatiy« 
capacity^ .If we ca^ot get evaogelists. enough of the rigbt, kind tQ; 
occnpy all the disuiots, let us gqt as many as,f o^aihle,, and atajl the w^k, 
in the right direction," ;., 

The above, thqn^ qnly a porJioa pf the arfjclft ipd*(«t^ the line nppA 
which the editor of tbd Standai-d moves. We may nest hear lUoges Iliard,, 
one of the editors of " The 4poslolic Xme^^" whose .judgment and; ejtperiwQft 

«e„oJ,np mew qrdw : — ,. " ■ .i,: ...,.,:•/ 
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" Oar preachers are not working where they should work, nor doing the 
itvrlt they should do. Oar strong men are gathered into the cities and 
into the wealthy country churches, and the whole time of each is given to 
a aingl« congregation. In this very fact the destitution and deci^ 
complained of have taken th^r rise. That itrong men ihould at once beeam 
our evangelitu. They are the ' men to scoar the froatier and enter 
districts where churches are on the decline. They have talents and eiK 
command large audiences ; they have experience and an influence whieK 
brethren will respect, and which will enable them to do more in one wecdt 
in the work of reviving and strengthening feeble churches than a comnu^ 
man can effect in a year. The character of a canae is judged by dn 
character of the men who are put forward to advocate it. The n«M 
commanding the talent, the more imposing the name of the preacher, the 
(better will people think of what he says, and the more of them will M 
convert. Our giants should now be out in the broad evangelical fielt 
which stretches so far around us on every side, and which is occupied jl 
present almost exclusively by young men, and by brethren of hunA 
abihties. At present we have not a single man, such as Bro. Srrett 4t 
Dr. Hopson, in this field. Many of these strong mea spend a whole jeu 
preaching to a single church, and during that time do not, on an averug^ 
baptize thirty people ; yet were they out in the field of which I att 
speaking, five hundred would not be an extravagant number to place, tv 
their credit. I can now name ten men, who, were they out as evangeltsis, 
would bring &ve thousand souls per annum into the kingdom of God, and 
yet they do not in that time baptize two hundred. This isnotas itshooM 
be. Not only would these brethren do all I have said, they would do ev« 
more. They would reconstruct and vitalize all those districts and charchsa 
alluded to by Bro. Munnell." 

Now this proves that ihe setting up of one man as the sole preacher of 
a church no more meets the case with ua than with the denominaticna 
generally. They do not increase by this process, and we ahall not. laa 
sabsequent article he points out a supposed difficalty in connectioD inSk 
dispensing with the " Due-man System," and indicates the results nduA 
have arisen in many of our churches by its introduction : — 

" But the remedy here suggested itself creates a difficulty. If we tds 
the strong preachers out of the strong churches, will not these charchM 
themselves soon fall into decay, and will we not have in them also tho 
Tory evil we are trying to remedy ? Were we to adopt no compensating 
policy, I think this would certtunly be the case. Bat this policy we most 
adopt. 

" In the first place, our strong churches need to become, and actoally 
should become, more self-sustaining than they are at present. They rdy 
too much on their preachers, everything is done by proxy. In this we are 
fast becoming like the sects around us. As a consequence, we are not now 
developid^ the talents of oar private brethren. Who among them is learn- 
ing how to be elder ; who is learning hi>w to be deacon ; and who among 
our overseers is learning-how to be excellent in his work ? These qnestioM 
answer themselves. That our present policy is enervating our strong 
churches, is as clear to my mind as it is that it ia proving the death of the 
■churches alluded to by Bro. Munnell. Each church, so soon as it heccmies 
sufficiently numerous, muet be rendered not only eetf-supporting, but 
capable of helping others. Kven granting that, by the policy here aa{^ 
gested, oar churches would now and then lose a weak membo:, %wi 
when we reflect on the vast numerical' gua in another dhrectioa, ttaii lot* 
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becomes as nothing. But here, again, jnst as we increasa tlie ihdivi'dnal 
strength of the church, we diminish the chances of falling away; so that, 
in the end, we have little to fear. 

" But again, it will be objected that if our able preachers retire from ooc 
strong churches, their present large audiences will begin to diminish for 
fi'ant of attraction, and that, as a result, increase of nlembership must, in 
^ measure cease. But suppose our strong churches would consent to meet 
on ever; Lord's daj without a fascinating preacher to attract ; suppose 
th^; lived more pious lives; suppose they lo/ed each other more; anii 
cultivated social visiting more; suppoae they proved 'that the love of 
Christ and of their brethren took them to the meeting-house, and not the 
idle wish to hear a fine speech — suppose these and a few other things 
were inaugurated in our strong churches, what would be the probable 
effect? The pious and the pure would be attracted to these churches, 
while the butterflies would float off elsewhere. This would be the result: 
liftrge audiences of people that do not want to be saved are of no great 
value to a church. 

" At proper intervals, of course, these strong churches would want a fine 
meeting of weeks to gather into the fold such as might be read;. TbeaEt 
meetings would have a freshness and power about them which they lack 
at present. Whenever a church becomes hungry for a meeting, then a 
meetiug will do it good. Fur these occasions our talented men could be 
called in from th^ field. Thus tttey would know the state of all the 
churches. Que such meeting held by one of these brethren— say one 
each year — would accomplish more for a -church than preaching for it 
fifty-two days as at present." ' ' 

In a subsequent issue of The ApaslolU time* the subject Is taken up by 
H. M. B., who writes':— . 

" The difficulty will not, however, I apprehend, be found in a want of 
ondei-standing of the teachings of the good book, 1}ut in an unwillingness 
to follow them — in the ahandonmeut of the order of things intioduced and 
iosisted upon by the fathers of the reformation, and whi^h, in its earlier 
periods, gave it so. much vitality and vigour — vvhen the brethren met 
together on every first day of the week to read and study the Scripttires, to 
break bread and to engage in prayer and mutual exhortation. 

" If this order of things could be again restored, it would do more to 
invigorate and give spiritual life to our churches than all tha recondite 
truths, if triitlis.tliey be, that could be dug up out of the Bible by a life- 
long study of its sacred pages. Does not our brother know that truth 
lies upon the surface, and that most generally the apparent is the true 
meaning of the Scriptures ? If he would address himself to the work 6i 
restoration, mther than embarking on a voyage of discovery, he would, in 
the opinion of the writer, pi'ove himself to be a blessing and a benefactor. 
But, unfortunately, many occupying a high position in the esteem and 
confidence of the brethren, have not so osed their influence, bat propos.^, 
as a panacea for all the ills that the church ia heir to, the ' pastor ' anil 
the 'pastorate' — terms, neither of which in their preseht curreuqy, not 
in the ideas they represent, is known to the word of God. 

" But,' says an objector, the brethren and sisters cannot be interested 
and drawn out under the proposed regimen, and that without regular 
preaching by an able and accomplished preacher, our churches wonl^ 
laDguish and die. It is not, la be expected that the siniple' order of w6c- 
Bhip established by the apostles would be pleasing' to a fashionable, and 
secolarized church, and it is ao matter of surprise that such sbool'd deaii^ 
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to be conformed to the sectarisD churcheB sround them 
be done ? We must repeat and do our first work, an 
love which we have left, and pray earnestly that ' the 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit which is g 
indeed, ^ill the chnrch become the light of the world- 
that cannot be hid ; then shall we hear no mure of ^i 
being reiQOved, and their light goiui; out in utter darlcness." 

Haying introdnced thia subject last month we hoped to complete it th!& 
^d thoB. bring the whole into the present volume. But we could '^ 

Jnote, leBS than tbe foregoing, and may find a little more desirable, di^ 
aving soniething to say on our own part, it is needful to let it stand on^ 
^r. another mon^. Our conviction is that the lamented facta are ths'ii- 
Bulta of two extremes ; and that, considering what wo are and wha^ ire 
bava been H.urrounded with, it was not to be expected bat that t&isa 
extremes would be reached — the one by some, the other by others. O^f 
^m^Ut^ scale those extremes manifest themselves in. this country. Jaf 
centre course is clear and marked. Apostolic rule, as exhibited in ill 
New Testament will s^ve ns from both, and nothing else wilL It renqi 
to be seen wbo will be content with God's way ; but of that way wq ciiaj|i 
now writa. |^ 



A SUBVEY OF HISTORICAL SUPERNATUBALISM.— Ifo. W- 

A. WBiTEB of some force eaya, " The heavens are not merely a ■ VkMi 
Btat^ ' figuratively described ; but they are the higher, the essentia!, tW 
arcbetypal world, of which the world is an image or reflection, and fipB 
which all real power and life flows down, as light flows from the sifu tp Hft 
earth. It is a fact on which the whole revelation rests, that there is aljon 
this visible world another world, a kingdom of God which was in existtfiM 
even at creation, a perfect spiritud world, i.e., a world of light, life oH 
love. This is the ideal world, which is indeed rather the true and nj| 
WQrld (Luke xvi. 11, Heb. viii. 3, ix. 34) ; there reigns in it a purity, licB- 
neas i^id harmony of life, compared with which our life in the fleshl^ 
darkness and death. There is, therefore, a fulness, power, glory m , 
blessedness of life, compared with which our present life on earth > 
poverty and weakness, and such a life is in its nature eternal ; snob » 
kingdom is one 'that stands firm, immovable, indestructible, glcrioiuln 
undecaying bloom and beauty." Anberlen surely speaks' well, for the mW 
who live in this conviction and confidence are the men who overcome Ip* 
world. It is in the plan of God to bring this kingdom down to eartlH' 
indeed, for such a sublime reality we continually pray, when we say " QBt 
Father who art in the heavens, hallowed be thy name, tby kingidom coiWi 
thy will be done on earth as in the heavens." 

The patriarch in the elden time bad a hard pillow, but be bad a l^I^; ' 
did dream, Many of us would bo willing to lay our heads npon a stoa* 
if Vo could bo compensated by a vision so magnififent. That whiehft^ 
beheld in his dream was one of the greatest of realities — ^a ladder .i^sachi^ 
iron), earth to heaven, and angels of God ascending and. descending. T* 
chief, thing set forth was, doubtless, the established connection bri™^ 
the visible and the invisible. It is well for us that no storms of e«rtBor 
hsll Itft'S been able to destroy tbe junction — there is still inriolabfe nja^ 
(letwjst beftven and earth, angels of God still ascend and descQ^ ii>^ 
](^[fi^tx]F of love, doing the nuseionary work of tb^ ^at&er. ?am i"^ 
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well say "Sncely tbe Lord is ia this, place, and I knew it not — how 
dreadful IB this place — this is none other but the house c^ Ood, and this 
is the gate of heaven." But in truth, if a. film were not over our eyes, 
that ladder would be always visible, the connection between things tefi- 
poral and things eternal would never be forgotten, and the presence of 
God would he realized bi all times and in all places. 

The servant of the prophet was greatly alarmed in Dothan when the 
Syrian army compassed the city by nights-" Alas I master, how shall we. 
do?" The prophet consoled him by the assurance that there was a stronger 
army on, their side than the one against them, and be prayed that his eyes 
might be opened> Before this he perhaps believed, but soon there was 
transition from faith to linonledge, the eyes of the spirit were opened, and 
to ! the monutain was crowded with horses and chariots of fire, the 
chivalry of God were there, the cohurts and legions of the immortals, so 
inconceivable in power and splendonr. 

Paul the holy was caught away into tbe third heaven, himself not know- 
ing whether he left the mortal vesture behind or carried it with him ; and 
heard things not lawful to be ottered. John the beloved beheld doors 
opened in heaven, and saw tbe worship of the Almighty proceeding amid 
thiinderings and lightnings and voices, the golden altar, the divine P^-iest, 
tbe Seven Spirits before the throne — all within the range of his spiritual 
vision. 

All the miraculous circumstances recorded id tbe Pentateuch or in the 
Gospels may be considered as tigni, signifying the reality of the unseen yet 
eternal and imperishable kingdom of power and glory. Whatever addi- 
tional purposes might be served by tbem, such is the cardinal lesson, the 
main and commanding aspect. Man, who is a spirit clothed in Hesh, 
could discover no high road into the invisible. In fighting his life-long 
battle with hostile elements, he was in danger of concluding that this was 
the only life, and that death finished all. Hence, all the signs and won- 
ders were tokens from. God, proclaiming the reality of a higher life, and 
another dominion eternal in the heavens. In tbe midst of animal revel 
or aoulical despair, the colours and insignia of God appear, the powers of 
the " world to come *' break into ihis world, the glories of the auspicious 
golden age glimmer on tbe peaks of this age and crimson the horizon. 

Tbe famous Strauss, who emptied the Gospel of all miracles, says, 
" There is no right conception of what history is, apart from tbe convic- 
tion that tbe chain of endless causation can never be broken, and that a 
miracle is an impossibility." This is, doubtless, an atheistic dogma; for 
if we bebeve in a personal God, we cannot conceive of Him as the slave of 
His own laws. The order which we observe among His works, tbe 
action and counteraction among great forces, may be varied from time 
to time according to the wisdom and pleasure of tbe Almigljty Creator and 
disposer. Unless this be admitted, it would be difficult to tell what 
" history " is, for ancient histories are full of wonders and tbe old rocks 
are crowded with marvels ; no history, ecclesiastic or scientific, colild 
meet with credence if we made our present experience and observation 
the test of reality, or the mes^ure- of the universe. Experience does 
Dotbing more than disclose to us tbe present order of things. This is no 
assurance that things have been the same in the past, or that they will he 
tbe same in the future. Hence, to argue from the present, to immutable 
order, backward and forward, is an offence against tbe majesty of reason. 

One of two things is certain : either there has always been a huge ' 
blind foi&B in existence, 01 there has always been a living Go4 with intol- 
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ligence and will. In the midst of a Btupendous system of worlds replete 
with, smooth- working mechanism and visible harmonios, which shall we 
choose ? Is that universe God, which has no knowledge or will, no heart 
or life, or spirit, ot love ? Or is there one in His pavilion of unapproach- 
able light, from eternity to eternity, where power, wisdom and love are 
in equal measure and in continnal interpenetration ? We choose the living 
God who created the son and the moon and the stars, and man in His own 
image, laying the foundation of the world in miracle and mystery. 

Keeping before as the existence of the Almighty — the King Eternal, 
with thrones, dominions, principalities and powers gathered around Him— 
we conclude that there is a moral as well as a physical order, and that tlie 
physical must always be subservient to the moral. He who called the 
things which were not, as though they were, can and will give orbs to the 
blind, or life to the dead, whenever such signs may serve great purpose 
among moral agents, who are of far more consequence and of more 
intrinsic grandeur than stars of the blue vault or rocks by the wild sea- 
shore. 

Renan, who followed Strauss in unbelieving criticism, declares that dia- 
cnssiou is fatal to miracles, and that it has become an absolute rule in 
criticism to deny the possibility of such a thing, He, however, has the 
grace to reveal the method by which even he might be convinced. Tlie 
great deed is to he performed in Paris, before learned navam. Time and 
place duly specified, and a commission of physicians, chemists, critics and 
physiologists occupying the hall as j udges, the miracle, once performed, on 
request to berepeated." This is no joke, but has been seriously propounded 
by the learned FreucLman as the reasonable method of ending the contro- 
versy. The proposition would doubtless be received as a very common-sense 
one in cafes and restaurants, but if there be any merriment in regions 
above the earth or under the earth, it would in such places awaken con- 
siderable laughter. We cannot call for a thunder storm in the Alps, era 
tempest on the Atlantic : it is vuia for us to order a discharge of fiery 
, lava from Etna, or an earthquake at Lisbon or Mexico. The extraor- 
ordinary things of mere nature are not to be summonsed when physicians 
and physiologists are sitting, though it is perhaps a pity that such i 
commission should not be gathered waiting for a miracle, and have an 
earthquake to drop in among them in a friendly way ' There is no 
wisdom in the project; the common people can tell, as well as the physio- 
logist or physician, the difference between a dead man and a living man, 
between a blind man and a man with sight, between a storm and a cahn, 
between a withered, shrivelled arm and one firm in muscular tension. 
When men foaming at the mouth with preternatural madness, were 
instantaneously restored to the plenary use of reason^ a fisherman could 
note the fact as well as a chemist or a doctor of the academy. 

Miracles come according to the necessities of man, and according to 
the wisdom of God, and are not to be exhibited like fireworks, when King 
Herod or Monsieur Renan want a spectacle. Nor are they the greatest 
things. The spiritual beauty of the character of Jesus is far above all 
columns of descending fire or troops of dead men rising ; and His words 
have power over the heart and the conscience, which could never come 
from the eclipse of the heavens, or the rending of the earth. But though 
this be true, miracles have been before, and miracles will be again, and 
who can say that we have no miraculous circumstances now. There are 
two seas meeting — both seas of death ; two winds blowing against each 
othet — both evil. On one side, milUo^ of materialists wlio resolntely deoy 
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Spirit or God, and swear only by the force of necesBity or the Chain of 
Endlesa Oaueation. Oa the oUier side, millions of Spiritnaliate who 
gather in darkened rooms, steaming under strange excitement, receivisg 
messages from the spirit land. The " brntalitieB," among them may be 
nndeniable, and their religion may be nhat Gorlyle has called it, that of 
" Dead Sea Apes ; " but the troth is, tbere are facts doplojing among 
tham not to be expounded either by legerdemain or mesmerism, and as 
there are no beams of divine glory shiniag among any of them, either the 
men or their works, we are driven into siAsoLisif for the solution of the 
mysteries. 

By the time that the two evil winds have spent themselves, and the 
two opposing seas have quelled the force of each other, something better, 
may be expected to come into the field. In the meantime we have mar- 
vellous things said to be transpiring, whether they be miraculous or no. 
On one side, Mrs. Guppy is carried for miles through the air by some 
spirit-blast, notvrithstonding the weight of her flesh and her sins : on the 
other side, the President of the Edinburgh lavans discovers a big stone 
falling from some other planet, with germs of life for onr own corner of 
the world. If that really be the method, the stones must have been falling 
from one orb to another fi>r a tremendous long period. But how did liTe 
originate in that orb from which a stone first fell ? But let us conclude 
this pHper with something better. " I was in the Spirit on the Lord's 
Da)', and heard behind me a grent voice as of a trumpet, saying, I am 

Alpha and Omega, the first and the last His head and his hairs 

were white like wool, as white as snow, and his eyes were as a flame of 
fire ; and his feet like unto fine brsss, as if they burned in a furnace ; 
and his voice as the sound of many waters. And he had in his right hand 
seven stars ; and out of hia month went a sharp two-edged sword, and his 
countenance was as the sun shineth in his strength. And when 1 saw 
him, I fell at his feet as dead. And he laid his right hand npon me, say- 
ing nnto me, Fear not ; I am the first and the last : I am he that liveth 
and was dead: and, behold, I am alive for evermore. Amen ;. and have 
the keys of hell and death." G. Q. 



WORDS FROM THE WORK TABLE— No. XXXV. 

WBAT OAK WOUBN SO IN THE CHURCH? — SO. II. 

" I coomiend unto joa Fhcehe our BiBier, wOich is a serraDt of the ohiucli which is at 
Cenohrea : That ye rec«ire har in the Lord ae beoometh eunta, and that je aaaist her in 
whatnoevar busineea she hath need of jou ; for the hath been a tvccxiui-er of maiij, and 
of mj/itif alto. Qreet PriioiUa and Aqaila mj helper! in Chriat Jetai ; Who have for 
raj life laid down their 0>rn necks : unto tchom not only I give Ikanic!, but alio all lh» 
charehts qftht Omtileii, . . . Qreet Mar]', who bestowod much labour on us. . . Salata 
Trfphena and Trjphoea, nho labour in the Lord. Salute the beloved Fenia, whwh 
laoourtd much in the Lord." Bom. zri. 

" . . . . Help those woman which laboured with me ia the goapel, . . whose name* 
are in the book of hfe." Phil. ii. 3. 

It is generally admitted that woman is more devotional than man — 
more disposed for a religious life ; as evidenced in the various congrega- 
tions, where about two-thirds of the communicants are fouud to be 
females. This being the case, it cannot be supposed that tbere is no 
sphere of usefulness for them in the Church. If we look into the works 
of nature we find no waste there. Everything indicates division of 
laboor; so, also, should it be in dituch-work. It is true we do not find 
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diriBt Beading forth women as His apostles, for tbe work thej had to do, 
the erUs thej hud to grapple with, requtrwd' sCern, hard; characterB ;' bnt 
the services of women were received and appreciated bj Him aad hara* 
been chronicled by the Holy Spirit for our benefit. In Luke Viii. m 
read — " And the twelve were with him. And certain uiont«n, which had 
been healed of evil spirits and infirmities, Mary called Magdalene, out of 
whom went seven devils, and Joanna, the wife of Cltnza, Herod'B steward 
and Susanna, and many Others, ivhich ministered note bim of their 
sabstance." What a glorious privilege to minister unto Jesna ! Yee, 
my sisters, those women Were highly privileged, certainty, bat we ^uff 
share the privilege, for hath not Jesus declared that, " whosoever shaK 
DO the will of God, the 6ame is my brother and lister and mbther." Atad 
does not He also say, in clothing the naked, feeding tlie hungry, vlsidE^ 
the imprisoned, the sick and in^rm, helping even the least of t^ose wM 
are His brethren that we render service unto Him, and tliat the smaDstf 
service rendered' in His name shall have its reward. Has not tHji 
fragrance of that alabaster box of precious ointment, which was poaa||F 
upon the head of Jesns by the hands of a loving woman, descended alMH 
the stream of time even unto us ? It will continue tilt time shall be i^ 
more. Was not the widow's mite more lustrous in His eyes than' all ffitf 
treasure which the rich and noble had previously cast in? And'oo^'i^ 
the finest sermons ever preached, was listened' to but by one woman, who, 
being impressed with the truths uttered, went forth fromthe presence rf 
the preacher exclaiming, "Is not this the Christ?" "She left bw 
waterpot, went into the city and called upon the men to come and oBb 
Jesus." They obeyed her call ; they saw, they heard, they believed tbkt 
it was indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world, she had summonM 
them to see. Knowing that we are Christ's and that Christ is oac^' 
shoald we not, like the woman of Samaria, call upon others to share oat 
■joy? , ■ ■ 

" In the upper room in Jerusalem, where abode Feter and James ui4 
the other apostles," we find them associated " with one accord in praj4r 
and supplication with the women, and Mary tb'e mother of Jesus, and wVSfi 
His brethren." When Feter was imprisoned, prayer was made withM 
ceasing by the Church, unto God for bim ; and upon his deliverance fts 
at once went to the house of Mary, the mother of John whose sumaniA 
was Mark ; where many were gathered together praying. " And on the 
Sabbath we went out of the city by a river side, wjiere prayer was wont 
to he made ; and we sat down, and spake unto the women which restirtti - 
thither." These texts appear to us to furnish sufficient evidence thnt 
females took part in the prayer meetings, and Paul, in the Corinthiafl^ 
recognizes their right so to do, by giving instruction concerning the man- 
ner thereof. (1 Cor. xi.) 

Women may acceptably instruct in Christian verities, even the otherwise 
learned and accomplished, as Friscilla did the eloquent ApoUos. [Acts xviji, 
26.) Feter was at Lydda when messengers from J opp a, entreat^ his pre- 
sence there ; upon bis arrival he found weeping and sorlow, for I)orcas wna 
dead ; she had found a sphere of usefulness and had enshrined her 
memory iu the hearts of the poor and the widowed ; her hands hiMl 
relieved and clothed them, and lovingly they displayed to J^ter the gw 
ments she had fashioned for them, and sadly lamented her departure. Ns 
doubt their hearts were very, heavy as they took, as they supposed, a lujt 
look at their departed friend and, at Peter's bidding, left him alw^ \ri^ 
tbflwrpse. But what joy must have been Ibeipa, wben EatOT ] 
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her alive to the anxious company ! Turning to Bomane xvi. we 
flad hoDourtible mention of many female Dames; commencing witli 
Fhtebe, whom Paul speaks of as aho a Bervant of the Church and a 
BUcconrer of many. Tryphema and Tryphoaa, women who laboured in 
the Lord ; and how much we gather of the life of Persis by Paul's brief 
sentence—" Salute ike beloved Persia, who laboured much in the Lord." 
Few worda, but full of meaning. "Tfte beloved." Depend upon it she was 
a loving woman, love begets love, and if we manifest love and kindness 
to others, in time " the beloved " may be applied to us, if, in conjunction 
therewilh there is activity in the Lord's work — Pevsis laboured muck. 

Thus, in answer t'o the question, What can women do in the Church ? 
we think that a wide sphere has been marked oat, wherein they can 
acceptably move without taking from man- any of his proper work. An 
eh\6 writer thus gives the relative working position of the sexes : — " Men 
and women both havo their spheres of action. It is not my purpose to 
decide which of these is most important. The circle of human destiny is 
only complete by the union' of the two. We cannot talk of superiority 
among spheres and duties, where both are alike spiritual. You must not, 
therefore, begin to say that I am demanding too much of you ; that it is 
man's particular business to push on the great work of which I have 
spoken. It is man's business just ao far as you are unable to do it, and 
no further. Whenever the work comes within the line of utility for 
you to act, then it is no longer man's, but yours. Nature is a great 
economist. Everything within her wide domain is conducted upon the 
principle of division of labour. Here ten thousand moving energies are 
all operating in their appointed spheres. No one thing is doing the work 
of another. The result of this management is harmony everywhere in 
tB'e physical univerae. What is true Of all organic, material life, is equally 
true of all mental or spiritual life. God himself has never done ior ns 
what wo could do for ourselves, but only that which we could not do. 
Precisely so should men act toward you ; and, whenever you demand any- 
thing further, in the -same ratio do you weakan your interest and show 
yourselves unworthy the great trust reposed in you. He is bound to 
protect you and to provide for yon all those things which you are unable 
to provide for yourself. But, then, you are equally bound to give him 
those things'which yon possess and which he is unable to obtain wirhout 
you. It is an overwhelming fact Chat, as woman led man away from God 
through Adam the first, she has been divinely appointed, by Adam the 
second, to aid in bringing bim back again. The religious circle, there- 
forOf ia emphatically her home — the aanctwnv lanOomm of her earthly 
tabernacle." 

On the day of Penteeost) the prophecy of Joel is deelared to be fulfilled 
— "Your sons and your (Iai^'M«r«shtfirprophe»y , . . and on my servants 
and oft 'm^ handmaidmt I will pour out in those days of my Spirit ; and 

they shall prophesy Then they that gladly received his word were 

baptised : and, the same day, there were added unto them about three 
Ijioasand souls." 

From then until now we can trace no distinction between the privileges 
of male and female disciples ; they are called upon to take the same steps 
— faith, repentance, immersion — introduced into the kingdom it becomes 
the duty of each to use all legitimate means to bring others into the same 
position. 

Men and women are perishing for lack of the knowledge which will 
eteiiully iftve them i' error ia rampaat aild active, while the iKbonreri in 
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God'a vinoyard are few ; it is not wiae to let the working capabilities of 
above half our memberBhip lie bidden and unproductive. An earnest, 
active, intelligent, diacveet and loving sisterhood would contribute lai^ely 
to the prosperity of the cause. Looking upon Church work as devolving 
upon them equally with the brotherhood, not ignoring their responBibiUtjr 
by pleading their want of weight and influence on accoaat of their sex, 
bnt being ready for every good work, they would atrengthen the haods 
ready to fall dovm, and give fresh vigour to the feeble knees of those who 
have been labouring long and bard and who are almoat overborne by tbe 
heat of the fight. Conjointly should they labour to spread the knowledge 
of the Word of Ga6,. He, with firm step, strong -hand and sonorous 
voice, may mount the platform and the rostrum, stand in the market- 
place or on the mountain-top, and proclaim the story of the cross to all 
whom he can reach — she, with gentle step and pleading voice, can tell to 
the young the sweet story of old, cheer the sick by loving ministrations, 
converse upon divine things, lead the infirm to feci strong by realizii^ 
their dependence upon Christ, and, by persuasive, sympathizing words, 
induce the wayward ones to leave the thorny paths of sin's highway to 
enter into the kingdom of God's dear Son. Should she possess the 
power for public speaking and the requisite leisure for so doing, there is 
no line in God's word prohibiting her from using so rare a talent, bat 
every inducement for her to do so, seeing that the servant who wrapped 
his talent in a napkin received a severe reprimand from the master. 
Always keeping in mind the Scriptural command — "Let all things be 
done decently and in order." Together, then, unfurl the blood-stained 
banner of the cross, and bear it onward ! Onward, until that number, which 
no man can number, shall be made up ; and the I^ord shall come ! Hera 
we must lay down our pen, only reserving space to call upon all who are 
Christ's to — 

" Fling ODt tlie bsnnerl let it float 

Skyward and leawBrd, high and wide i 
The Bun, that lighta iti Bhining folds, 

The oroea, oa wbioh the Saviout died. 
" Fluie out the baaner I Bin-gial soqIb 

That (ink aod pemb in the Btrife, 
Sbnll touch in faith its radiant ham, 

And Bpring immortal into life. 
" Fling ont the banner! lot it float 

Skjward and teaward, high and wide | 
Our g\orj, onlj in the erosa | 

Out odIj hops, the Omcified. 
" Fling out the burner I wide and high, 

Seaward and skyward, let it Bhine i 
Nor Bkill, nor might, nor merit our*, 

.We Mnqoer only in that lign." 
Birmingham. Louisb. 



THE UNION OF CHEISTIANS & PRESENT DAY MOVEMENTS. 
{Continiud/rom p. 864.) 

In a former number we set forth the main features of our plea for union, 
in contrast with the more prominent notions and movements in behalf of 
union now advocated by the religious press. We propose now to notice 
the more forcible and prevalent objections to this plea. 

It is olyeeted that union ia impossible on this plea, rinci at jareunt M 
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ere«d as a basis of unum ; Riid to call people together aimply through the 
force of enthusiasm for union, by a proclamation of " glittering geoerali- 
ties," will leave us, when the enthueiasm anbsides, with a heterogeneous 
mass, of every shade of theological peculiarity, without the power to hold 
them to any common centre of unity. 

This is worthy of serious attention. We ask serious attention to our 
reply. 

I. Our proposal is. To return to the faith and practice of apostolic tintet, as 
before the faith was corrupted or the practice perverted. If, in doing this, 
■we are compelled to ahandon all creeds, it will simply prove that the Holy 
Spirit did not deem a creed necessary, and that the Head of the Church 
designed to produce union without a creed. We say ^ — for it lemHins to 
be seen whether it is true that the apostolic churches had no creed, and 
whether the dnion that we advocate is a creedtess one. We have just 
that faith in the Divine wisdom that gave us the Gospel and the Church, 
that we are willing to risk the cause of union on the apostolie bam, whatever 
that is found to be. To say that union is impossible on that basis, and 
that human expedients are necessary to supplement or complement the 
irisdom of God, is an assumption of astounding scepticism and impiety. 

Bat right here, we are told, is the difficulty ; and we are guilty, in our 
treatment of it, of begging the question in dispute : " Christians cannot 
agree," says an objector, " ai to what ii the Chrittianity of.ih« New Testament, 
and they cannot all accept your interpretation of it as final. You have no 
right to assume that you are infallibly correct in your interpretation of 
apostolical Christianity. And you luive an interpretation of it ; for if the 
Unitarian were to come to you, on your broad basis of New Testament 
Christianity, you would not accept him; nor yet the Quaker, nor the 
Mormon, nor the Roman Catholic. So you have a creed, after all — a 
human interpretation of New Testament Christianity ; and it is absurd 
to suppose that yon can bring all Christians to yonr creed." 

We think this is sUted as forcibly as the objector would state it. We 
intend, at least, to make it juat as stroi^ and definite as the keenest of 
objectors could desire. Our object is lost if we have failed in this. We 
wish to deal with it fairly. Let us say, then — 

II. That we do not at all propose the union of all religionists, nor even 
the union of all who profess to be Christians. It is clear as day tliat 
there must be some common basis of union other than the mere desire for 
union, and some universally recognized standard of truth and right other 
then each individaal's whims, caprices or prqadices. Now oar proposition 
is, in its broadest scope— 

1. To URJtrf those teith ahom tfu New Testament it an md of controveny. 
Mormons, therefore, with their Mormon Bible, are ruled out ; so are 
those who substitute " inner light ;" and Unitarians with whom Bevelatioa 
bows to Reason as final arbiter; and Roman Catholics with whom the 
Church .and Tradition are above the Scriptures. £ven Episcopalians, 
who contend for the Fathers of the early centuries as necessary to complete 
the authoritative exhibition of ehursh-govemment, will not accept this 
basis. They, with all others who prefer human creed-authority or church 
traditions to the pure word of God, will fail to accept this basis. We 
propose to unite only those with whom the New Testament is a final 
appeal in matters of faith and practice. This includes those generally 
who are known as evangelical, and some that are not recognized as such ; 
bnt it does not include Unitarians at lat^e. While many of them reverently 
uocpt tlM Kutbority of Ohriat as final, y«t •■ a peopU the/ do not accept 
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tbe New TeeUment as final anthority. Anti-cre«d, with them, meuu «U 
creeds, whether called homan or divine. Anti-creed, with as, la onlj 
Anti-human oreedp. Now, that tbe apostolic charches were without > 
human creed, is admitted by all. Moreover, that for a oentary or iwo.lhe 
first attempts at human creeds ^ere mere summaries of Qospel facts ind 
GoHpel assurances — such as the so-called apostles' creed — free from all 
the speculative theology of later times, is also admitted ; and that tha 
church was one and catholic without such an expedient as the creeds of 
the present time. But tkt church n«usr was one uiithout the rteogntlion of &i 
apostUa' teachings, and the supreme authority of the Lord Jesus Chriit. Thii 
disposes of the strongest feature of the objection we are dealing with. 

But to be still more particular in answeiiag this objection, we obserrfr— 

3. Thai we propose only the union of those who attept the Divine LonMf 
and Christhood of Jems, the Sonof Ood. The objector may call this a oread, 
if he will. We cannot now stop to discuss tbat. Such is the fact: w« 
look BO farther, at present, than the union of such as admit, in goodfuth, 
tbe divinity of Jesus, as the Son of Clod — God manifest in the flesh-MUld 
His Cbristhood as Prophet, Priest and King, to inatrnct, redeem, tai 
reign over them. Call Uiis a dogma, if you will. We cannot help it. 11 
we admit dogmatism at all, we admit it right here. We have bati^ 
article in our crepd, namely, that " Jesus is the Christ, the Son of tki 
living God." We can and must preserve it in its integrity. No "ripit 
of private judgment " can be allowed to be set up in opposition to the lept- 
imate import of this as expressive of tbe divinity of our Lord, His ssorifiwd 
work for the redemption of sinners ; and His supremo authority as iiwi 
of all. Every man has the right of private judgment, and ' shoald ^ 
protected in it ; hut no man has a right to seek membership in a Cfaris^ 
brotherhood. Or to. profess the faith on which that brotherhood is bssa^tf 
his private judgment denies the very fouadaiion-truth of the CbrUto 
religion. But mark you : while we insist on faith in Jesus as the Glintt, 
the Son of God, as essential and fundamental, we repudiate all philosophidl 
and theological speculations and formulas regarding the Father, Son ai 
Holy Spirit ; whether Unitatian, Artan, or Trinitarian.. Not the NioUA 
Athanasian, or Any other creed of man's devising, is allowed to oDinilD 
between tbe sinneo- and his Saviour, to entertain or embarrass him itt 
subtle distiaetions and speculative dogmas on these ineffably awful ttl 
glorious subjects. We insist on the full import of the revelations of Ae 
Bible concerning Father, Son and Holy Spirit— and there we •tsp- 
Beyond the authoritative utterances of the word of God we ar« bound Id bt 
silent. So also respecting the atonement : We insist on the fact tint 
Christ died ftir our sins — >lbe just for the'nnjuBt — that He might br^ 
«s to Godi and that as our high priest He made reconclliatioD for the siM 
of the people " in His own body, on tbe cross." But as the New TestsmeBt 
propounds nO theory of atonement, we dare insist on none. Not thit 
there is wrong in inquiring arkd in reasoning on these high themes; but 
that such inquiries belong to tbe schools and not to the church. si>d 
should be confined to their proper place without becoming a source of striffl 
and of parties Ktnong the disciples of Jesus. To a cert^n extent, iiutne- 
lion on these points must entei> into the teachings of the pulpit; but it 
should adhere closely to tbe inspired word, and whenever it beeonw 
inferential should cease to be authoritative. 

To place all this in another form ; let ua aay — 

III, We have a creed. If you take credo in its etymological |«iBh*» 
indicating belief, or what is believed, then our oreed has juat one ar&Wi 
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in it, nEtmely, that Je?ns is the Christ, the Son of God. Our creed 
plBced in human words, is the Divinity and Chris thoad of JesnB. Under> 
neath this, as its revelation and proof, are the four gospels. If yon take 
the word ii^ts ecclesiastical sense, as meaning a rule of faith and practice 
— a standard of truth and right — then the teaching of the apostles of Jesus 
Christ is our creed, as fonnd in Acts, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse. 

Now, rule out the parties above named, and bring together all who 
profess faith in and obedience to a divine Lord and Savionr, the question 
is. Is it impossible to reach a common agreement as to what the New 
Testament teaches in all that is essential to Christian union ? That 
the prejudiceg of the past may make it difBcult, is admitted ; bnt that it 
is possible, we eurely believe. They are already one in regard to tha 
foundation-truths and facts of the Oospel ; in regard £lso to the infallible 
standard. In the necessity of faith, repentance and baptism, they are 
one ; also of the Lord's day, the Lord's supper, the church ; and in the 
main, in regard to Christian piety and morality. Their main trouble will 
be in ridding themselves of the non-essentials — the things which do not 
properly belong to Christianity, but have become incorporated with the faith 
and practice of sects. In that which is essential, they are more nearly 
one than has ever yet been admitted. 

It is still objected, however, that there are many things not provided 
for in the New Testament which it ia neccessary to provide for in some 
way, aud that a creed is necessary for this purpose. We answer, that 
vhers there is any thing unprovided for in the New Testament, we have 
no right to make one view or another, one practice or another, in any 
sense a term of fellowship. Where Christ has left us free, let us be Aree ; 
let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind, but let no one judge 
another. Let na, in expedients, seek after harmony of view and practice, 
and defer to the judgment of the wise ; but let none be compelled into 
uniformity. The largest freedom will lead to the greatest unanimity in 
all such matters. 

It will still be objected, after all we have said, that there is something 
else taught in the New Testament besides faith in Christ and obedience 
to Him ; that there is such a thing as perverting the Gospel of Christ ; 
and that thsr? must be some definite means of detecting false doctrine and 
false teachers ; that a human creed, therefore, is a necessity. 

The premises we admit, but the conclusion is not legitimate. There 
were perveraions of the.Gospel in apostolic times ; false teachers did even 
then arise ; and the apostles warned the churches of greater corruptions 
in doctrine and practice soon to come ; but, in placing safeguards around 
the truth and the church, they never made a creed, nor authorized one to 
be made, other than that which is furnished in the inspired writings. 
They continually referred to these as " able to make wise unto salvation ;" 
as " able to build np " Christians, and " give them an inheritance among 
the sanctified ;" as " profitable for teaching, reproof, correction and instruc- 
tion in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works." 

The best way to secure unity in faith and uniformity in practice, so far 
as unity and uniformity are desirable, is to bring all who profess faith in 
Christ to the diligent and unprejudiced study of the word of God. Let 
them " continue steadfastly in the apostles' doctine," and adhere fiuthlhlly 
to " the form of sound votAb," and Uiey will " all speak the same things, 
and be perfectly joined together in one mind and in one judgment." We 
Bay, " BO far aa unity and uniformity are deairable," becaose they ue only 
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desirabla within certain limits. It was not intended that all shonld rectan 
the same measure of wisdom, or see with the same eyes ; nor was it meant 
to dompel all minda to run in the same grooves, or all lips to speak in the 
same stereotyped language — repeating, parrot-lile, the set phrases which 
it has pleased others to stamp with orthodoxy. In grace, aa in natoie, 
every one has individuaj wants and capacities that are peculiarly his own. 
The best food for one is not the best food alwaj's for another. The stores 
of revelation have that abnadant and varioos supply that every one maj 
find what his soul laost seeds ; and he should be at liberty to receive it 
without being forced to live according to the prescription of some system 
of spiritual dietetics which it may have pleased some doctors of divinity to 
establish for everybody, simply because it happened to suit them. All the 
essential truths of salvation can readily be learned from the Scriptures 
themselves. Where there are no pre-posseasions established Ij 
previous theological training, there is little difficulty in reaching harmon- 
ious concliuions as to all that involves the salvation of thesinnerandthe 
character and destiny of the Christian. But, as the truths of Christiauitj 
relate to the unseen, the infinite and the eternal, there is much implied or 
but partially expressed in the Scriptures that is not completely revealed; and 
we must either cease to think on these portions of revelation, or, thinking, 
must indulge in thought that is more or less speculative, metaphysical 
and uncertain. Here is just where diversity may and must be allowed, as 
there is no method of arriving at satisfactory results but by perfectly free 
and unembarrassed discussion ; otherwise sn embargo must be laid on all 
thought and speech on such questions. There is no danger here, un^ 
tuck TtaaoningS are employed to iubvert faith in Chriat, or are inaUted on ai a 
bond offeUomkip. That there is always danger here, we admit. It is not 
claimed that the New Testament will infallibly preserve ns from spostacj, 
or that no corruptions will arise where the New Testament is taugbt- 
But it it claimed that where these dangers arise, human creeds furnish no 
remedy, and do more harm than good. For, in the first place, what right has 
any man or body of men to set up certain dogmatic utterances as an end of 
controversy ? and, secondly, what capacity have uninspired men to espresi 
themselves on high and difficult themes more clearly and aatisfoctonl/ 
than inspired men have been able to do ? Take, for instance, the questiw 
of the Trinity. There is much in it that is and musfbe to ns incontpre- 
hensible and inexpressible, yet much to invite thought and iuvestigatioa. 
We have a right to investigate fully the teachings and suggestions of iha ' 
Scriptures of truth, and give to others the benefits of all we gather in ora 
investigations ; hut we have no right to attempt to impose anything on 
others beyond the plain affirmations and revelations of the Scriptnrea. 
What presumption — what madness, on the part of men, to attempt to speali 
dogmatically on this high and awful theme, beyond what God has spoken! 
Mot the language of the Athanasian Creed as the utterance of free sonle, 
or as a contribution to theological science, but as a dogmatic utterance bj 
which all souls must be bound, is what we object to ; becanse it not only 
does not keep out heresy and silence false teachers, but actually creates 
heresy aud increases sects by the very eflfort to oompel uniformity, on a 
human basis, where Qod has not compelled it. So of the atonement. We 
have no difficulty in agreeing in the Scriptural statements as to the death 
of Christ for our sins, or in resting our faith on His sin-offering aa <^^ 
basis of our acceptance with God. But beyond this there is an immeneely 
wide realm of inquiry as to the phUotophy of the atonement. There are 
some biuls in the Scriptures'. There may be interest and profit in seeking 
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to know the why, ftod the how. Let every one be free to mquire, bat let 
no one preBnm^ to impose hie speculations or reasonings on others as a 
teat of Christiaa brotherhood. For what mind is competent to grasp the 
philosophy of the atonement — reselling, as it does, into the bosom of the 
infinite, and involving the principles that nnderlie the government of the 
whole moral nniverae ? Or if any one ia vain enough to think that ha has 
unriddled the mystery of ages, in what language shall he convey his 
discovery to ns, when the language of inspiration itself falters and tremblee 
under the weight of the thought, and fails to give it utterance ! The 
attempt to force the souls of men into set phrases and compel them to 
mouth a creed made by men — a creed perhaps absurd, or, at least, imperfect 
and unEatia factory — has caused, over and over, dissent and revolt, and the 
formation of new sects. Or take the questions of foreknowledge, pre- 
destination, election. Unquestionably the Scriptures deal with these 
subjects. Doubtless there is profit in them. It does iio good to ignore 
them. But who has ever mastered them? Who has yet untied the 
Gordian knot and reconciled the freedom of man with the sovereignty and 
foreknowledge of God? , Let us be free to inqnire into all that God has 
spoken on these themes, and let every one bring in his contribution to the 
general fund of knowledge. But let us be careful how we attempt to dog- 
matize w^en there is so much reason for modesty and hnmility, and let 
no one presume to insist that hit best thoughts and reasonings shall be 
forced on others. 

There are two tronbles when we attempt to formulate our thoughts on 
auchquestionsinacreed: 1. We discourage growth in knowledge. Weare 
compelled to think aecording to pracription, and the soul is not free to go 
where truth leads the way, unless it happen to be the way of the creed. 
S. When men do, in spite of this, outgrow the creed, they are constantly 
embarrassed by a sense of inconsistency, and they appear, in the creed 
which they have outgrown, in the ridiculous aspect of a strapping youth 
who has outgrown his child's clothes, yet is compelled to wear them. 

Let us insist, then, on the faith and the obedience to nhich the Gospel 
calls us. Beyond this, let there be free range of inquiry on all subjects of 
which the Bible treats, seeing to it, however, that none is allowed to arise 
into undue importance, or to usnrp the place of faith and obedience. If 
any man denies either the humanity or divinity of the Lord Jesus, put 
him to silence. If he denies any of the facts of the Gospel, reject him. 
If he will not keep the commandments and ordinances, cast him out. Or 
if he attempts to institute false terms of fellowship, or to force his inter- 
pretations upon the consciences of others, espel him as a schismatic. The 
word of God will authorize ns to deal with all such, without the help of a 
human cireed. Chrittum Standard. 
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If the above resolution, which was adopted at the last Annual Meeting 
of Ohristians held in Huddersfield, comprises the desirability of making 
further efforts to attract men of education and culture, whether professora 
of Christianity or not, to the whole " Faith once delivered to the stunts ; " 
if, in other words, it implies that the efTorts hitherto made in contending 
earnestly for that &ith have remarkably failed to reach men of tliis dass, 
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then, surelj', the sooner the qaestion is seriously and'practically considered 
the better. 

At the time of its discnssian this appeared to be the meaning attached 
to the resolution, certunly not that which some have inferred, viz., that 
the New Testament gronnd be made to appear more attractive than it 
really is, in order unwarily to draw to it educated and cultivated men. 

The fact will Bcarcely bo denied that, as a body of Christians standing 
on the principles of the New TeBtament alone, and pleading for a return 
to primitive ChriBtianity, the churches of the restoration are comparatively 
nnknoTCQ beyond the one stratum of society to which their memherB almost 
entirely belong — a class which does not, as a rule, include men of educa- 
tion and culture in the ordinary acceptation of the term. Educated and 
cultured men there are, undoubtedly, in the body ; but they are almost 
entirely the veterans of the cause, not the fruits of efforts such as are noit 
generaUy made by the Churches to spread the truth. 

It is, to say the least, remarkable, that men of this class seem to be 
almost wholly outside the pale of any efforts hitherto generally put fot4 
by the Churches, either in proclaiming the Gospel, or practically illiu- 
trating, by the meetings for worship, the primitive Church order. The 
presence of such men on such occasions is exceedingly rare. 

What is the cause of this ? is a question that wilt arise in the thonghtfbl 
mind, and ought to be answered. 

Are the unadulterated truths of the Now Testament nnadapted for 
educated minds ? Or, are tho efforts made to present and prove them not 
adapted to reach and convince such? The former it cannot be. If the 
latter, then it is manifestly not desirable only, but a diUy to Ood and the 
vorld, to make special efforts to bring these truths to bear on men of 
education and culture. 

They are equally fellow sinners, with soula to be saved or lost — equally 
comprised in the " all men " to whom the faithful are commanded to do 
good. And so long as either the one class or the other is overlooked, 
through the neglect of any proper means of bringing the truth fairly and 
forcibly before it, the duty of making known the glad tidings of redeeming 
love and contending for the faith is only parliatly fulfilled. 

Then the piculiar reason that an additional power for good in the gmt 
work of the Church would be gained by the addition of men of — if not 
greater zeal — gi-eater intellectual ability to present the truth and meet the 
attacks of its many and subtle enemies, ought to have some force, con- 
siderii^ the thousands of perishing souls around, and the vastness of tlw 
work to be accomplished. 

The examples of the Saviour and His apostles urge also to these efforts. 
" The poor have the gospel preached unto them," said our Lord on one 
occasion. Glorious truth! and especially at the time when it was uttered 
— when the poor were despised and neglected by all, but, still more 
glorious truth, not to the poor only, but to all. " Preach the Gospel to 
mery creature." See that great Friend of publicans and sinners spending 
the silent hours of the night in patiently instructing the Pharisee Nicode- 
mus in the things concerning the kingdom. He never turned away from 
Pharisee or publican, as such, for in His sight they occupied the common 
grouaA of sinners, needing salvation. Look at the apostles, those "babes" 
to whom, rather than to the wise and prudent, the hidden things of the 
kingdom of God were revealed. ^ No longer babes, when equipt for their 
great work, but endowed with an estraordinary power of intellect direct 
fromhOftTen, theygoforth to all classes, ptBaching one gospel, but in language 
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aod with reaeoaing eaitable to the doss of hearers. Fallow Peter, from 
the maltitude . on PentecoBt to the hoaeo of th« centurion Cornelius; 
Philip, from preaching to the SamoritanB, into the desert with the eunuch 
high in anthorily ; and Paul in his joumayinga preaching Christ every- 
where, in every city, in the synagogues of the Jews, reasoning from the 
Scriptures, and on Alara Hill, among the most highly cultivated men of 
his day, qaoting their own poets, meeting them on their own ground, and 
it most be admitted that they aimed to become all thii^s to all men in 
order that they might save some. 

With these reasons in view, surely this question will not be suffered to 
pass away without careful examination. The Saviour's love, the plan ot 
salvation, the order of the Lord's house, as set forth in the New Testa- 
ment, do possess attractions to the unfettered mind — in their aafeb/. In 
their timpUcity, and in their adaptednesi to the needs of man ; and it is the 
duty, and should be the pleasure, of the saints to hold up those attractions 
before the world in all their beauty, in order to draw men thereto. 

How, then, can they most efQciently be brought to hear on men of 
education and culture, as leell as, not inttead of, the comparatively unedu- 
cated, with the view of drawing them idto to Christ and to the more perfect 
way of the Lord. How can they be reached and convinced in addition to, 
not in preference to, those who already can be, and are, reached. 

These are questions that need practically dealing with by all whose joy 
sad desire is to see the Saviour's kingdom extended and the cause of 
primitive Christianity promoted. 

Although not by any means covering the whole ground, yet is the work 
of public proclunatioQ of the Gospel and teaching in the Church closely 
connected with this question, as means to the end, and it is hoped a little 
plain speaking on the subject will not be amiss. 

Very clear theories on these matters are held generally, but will not the 
general practice warrant the assertion, that there has been, to a great 
extent, a rebound from the unscriptural, one man preacher and teacher, to 
the equally unscriptural, all men preachers and teachers. Is it not the 
rule, that practically the platform is open to any brother with suf&cient 
self confidence to take it, if he can " occupy the time ; " that " com- 
petency" is virtually lost sight of, and each brother encouraged to believe 
it his " duty " to " exeicTbe his talents " in this direction, the result 
being, that, more oflen than not, the speaking and preaching, however 
well intended, have been such as to drive away in ^sgust any man of 
education and culture who may have come to listen — disgust, not at the 
too simple truth, but at the false position of the preacher or speaker ; 
and then, when the right man is in the right place, his efforts are 
cramped in consequence of the prejudice raised by the former, 

Is it not desirable, nay, necessary, that pastors of churches should 
exercise more strict oversight in Uiis respect ; that young brethren, 
desirous of being useful in these duties, should be urged, encouraged, 
and, if needful, aided to fit themselves for the work by education and 
training, adding sound knowledge to their zeal, so that, whether in the 
church meetings, or proclaiming the Gospel, they might be able to speak 
without offending* the ear or the head of either the educated or the 
uneducated, and with some hope of convincing by sound reasoning. 

The importance of having the best possible teaching in the Church is 
too much neglected. It is a mere begging the question, to say that " we 
do not come to hear sermons or fine discourses." Granted, we do not 
come for that alone, or thUfiy, but is it not s part of the divine whiAe fbi 
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which the Ghnrch does come together ? And is it not as necessary (hat 
tha part should be attended to in the best manner possible, as it is of any 
other ? If not, then why attend to it at all ? " Let aU things be done 
decently and in order." 

It ia possible to hide the attractiveness of the " New Testament 
ground " by subslitnting ignorance and vnlgarity for simplicity — license for 
liber^. Too much care cannot he taken to prevent this. If this gromid 
be occupied by the Church in its purity, aroiding estremes, order mil 
reign, fitness be regarded, and the world see that it ii adapted, as the 
Iiord intended it to be, for the edification of the most refined snd 
cultured. 

With regard to preaching the Gospel, the sooner the too prevalent notion 
that it must all come firom a public platform is dispelled, the better. It 
is possible to do a positive injury to the causa by such attempts at public 
preaching as are sometimes made and encouraged. Those who may at 
present be engaged in such attempts need not be idle if they give them 
up, but may, most likely, he more useful in some other way ; for there ia 
work for each and for all on every hand, without attempting to occupy a 
position which, as they would probably see in any other sphere of action 
than the Church they are quite unfitted for. 

It cannot be expected that educated and cultured men will come to 
hear the Gospel, much less be convinced of its truth, unless the platfoim 
is occupied by men able to present the same in a manner fit for an 
educated ear, and with Tcasoning calculated to carry conviction. 'Xhis 
much is also as needful for the comparatively uneducated, for results prove 
that these latter even are seldom brought to the truth by means of the 
kind of preaching before mentioned. 

It is true that in the present position of the Churches generally, to 
accomplish all this would be a great work. It cannot be done at oncei 
still, mveh might be done now and abundantly more in the future hj > 
prayerful determination, from a felt need, to make greater efforts than 
hitherto to " attract to New Testament ground men of education and 
culture." 

" FrovB all things, bold fut tiiat wbioh is good." 

W; H. EvASS. 



NQTES FROM MANCHESTER. 

Dnsma the last two months Cottonopolis has been favoured with the 
presence of preaching Lords and Earls ; and Professor Huxley has beeu 
lecturing on yeast and its suggestive lesson on the origin of life. Aristo- 
crats and ptiilosophera alike are coming before the working and higher 
classes to advance the claims of Christ, and those of nature in her vaiied 
phenomena, to the consideration of all men. It is rather a new thing to 
hear men of noble blood stand forth before their fellows to make knom 
the unsearchable riches of Chcist, and whatever one might say as to tha 
correctness of their theology or the cleamesa of their answer to the 
question — What must I do to be saved ? still, the earnestness of spin' 
and brotherly love which Lord Badford and Earl Cavan manifoBt are worthy 
of all praise and imitation. Notwithstanding all that men say of the 
atheiatical tendencies of Huxley and Tyndal, — who Stood together in 
Manchester, — still, in a sense, they are doing the Lord's work in openii^ 
our eyes to the mysteries of nature, and the infinite wisdom of the great 
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Creator. If nut are stadyiog the book of God's revelation in graco theif are 
doing 80 in nature. As Husley says for bis co-Iaboarers in Uiis sphere of 
thought: "We are queBtioning God." The thought is Bublime; and if 
they fail to regulate their reaHonings by our religiouH standard, still let ub 
be charitable and, for our own part, as Christian pbiloBopbers in all our 
mueinga, whether on nature's stony record of tlLe past, or her bright 
thoQgh silent utterances &om the starry beavena, leani to look firoDL 
nature up to n&tttre's God. 

The .Mliance Monster Annual lleetin^ has also been held, and from 
the spirit shown and the noble' words uttered by men of all ranks in 
society and shades of religioaa tbought, from that of Archbishop Manning 
to the most radical Eaptist on the same platform, there can be no doubt 
that this question of the drink traf&c and the duty of our legislature to grant 
a pennissivo bill for its stoppage on the veto of the ratepayerB, promises to 
be one of the leading problems of the day, and as such demands the calm 
and prayerful consideration, not only of every citizen of the United Bjng- 
dom of Great Britain, but especially of those vho are seeking for the trua 
well-being of themselves and fellows, and an abundant entrance into ths 
eternal and heavenly Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. , 
And, finally, I may say that our religious circles are being greatly moved 
by the doings of the Liberation Society, led on by Mr. Miall, M.P. The 
outspoken and liberal Bishop of Manchester has been breaking a lance 
with the Liberationiats, and wondering why tbey will not let the Church 
of England alone with all her endowments, state affinity, and worn-out 
creeds. Usually clear, Hberal, and logical aa he is, the Bishop apparently 
feels that they have got him in a comer ; hence his defence is weak, his 
arguments narrow and inconclusive, although drawn from antiquity and 
presented with great skill. He wonders why the Nonoonformists are so 
jealous and restive over the apparent wealth of the State Church, and tells 
them that her minieters are not so rich after all. He does not get £5,000 
a year as people say, but only a hundred or two more than the £4,000. And 
if all the church endowments were divided equally, then her ministers 
would each receive only about two hundred and fifty pounds a year. Well, 
why sbotUd he complain when Dissenters only wish to help him to help 
himself, and that the poor curates should no longer be starved upon a 
miserable pittance of thirty or forty pounds a year and a suit of old 
clothes, and all or nearly all the work to do, while rich bishops and 
canons have their tbonsands for caring souls, many of whom Hiey never 
see. 

Besides, his antiquarian argummiit from the times of King Etha and 
Ethelwold, and the private gifts to the church by noblemen — many of 
whom were simply repentant scoundrels, who by fear of death bought 
themselves out of purgatory and into the favour of the church by illgottan 
gain, — will not stand, because, then, there was no other church than the 
Boman Catholic, and if the English Church is entitled to her death-bed 
^fts, then, in all good conscience she has no right to rub oat purgatory, 
penance, and Mariolatry from her creeds, and should go on to say mass 
for her poor dead souls. 

Parliament, however, and public opinion have already declared the right 
of the state to interfere with his bride, the Church of Ireland, and the 
policy then inaugurated, despite all cries of clerical Demetriuses, will soon, 
in God's own time, be applied in divorcing church and state on this side 
of the channel, miking each pay its own way and mind its own busi- 
ness. J. AOAX. 



4!i0 THE COHIHa KOHCOHFOKKIST CONFEBEKOK. o2 mn't l« ?VU 

THE COMING NONCONFOEMIST CONFERENCE. 
Thb following circnJan indicate the business and desirability of iha 
Nonconformist Conference to be held in MancheBter on the ISth and 14tti 
of the present month. 

■'HoiroomoBiasit ISBOOUnoir.— JfonDAMfor : 63, Snm» Street, earner <;if Booth 
Sirtei, Oetobar Snd, 1B71.— Dear Sir,— In Moordanw with a nioIatiMi {msmcI »t b joint 
■Metini: of tlu lireniool, ManohcatM utd Binmngham NonoonfiMniiiit CommittMi, % 
gounu ConHuvDce of^onconfonniila will be held in ManohMtar, «■ ^te 13fA oitd Uli 
t(f D^omitr next, to coDsidsr 'The EducatioQal poller of the GoveFmnent, tbe genBTBl 
lelationa of Nonoonfonniete to the Liberal Party, vi the neooMi^ of organizmg tho 
political power of KanconfbrniiBts throughout the kingdom, for the promotiDn tui 
dBfenoe of the prindplet of Beligioo* Equality.' The OonfereDce will be oompoted of 
DelegtiM frcau Nonoonformiit Oongregalioni, Delegates from Local Konoonfonniit 
Committee*, Delegktee from any Nonconformiat Orgonixation, luch h the Baptiit Union, 
the CoDgiegational Union, the Oommittea for Sufferings (Society of lliends), Delecitei 
from nooaoDfomust Meetings called for the piirp<Me of lapportiug the aime of theujn- 
ference, and indiridualB whose preaenco the Committee may deem diairable : — and jn 
will nnder TalnahU aet^ioe by oo-operating with thoie in your neighbonrtiiood wbl 
■TmpathiH with the olyect we hare in view, and aecuring l^e early appointment of tncK 
Deleeatea. It will gieatl; fioilitate the neceisaiy arraiwemente for tile membeis of the 
Conference if the Name* and Addresiei of tlie Delegsletoe forwarded as loon as pcenblt 
to Mr. Jameeon, at tbii Office.— We are, dear Sir, youra, 

ALEX. THOMSON, M.A. > Son. See*, qf 
JOS. COBBETT i UlaiichetUrOom. 

E. W. DALE, M.A. 1 Son. Seei. <^ 

H. W. CB0S8KE Y, E.&.S. J BirvUnffAam Co* 
J. J. STITT, J.P. ■» Son. Sect, of 

WM. CBOSFIELD, J.P. ) Liverpool Com." 
"CBFTaiiNoiiCOIiFOBinSTCo>D(rmra.— Tbirn Sail Ohamleri, 86, Nam Strut,Bir- 
mi^ham, October Sltt. ISTl. — Dear Sir, — We beg leave to invite your attention to tbe 
esoloeed oircnlar. The gravity of the conflict in which If onconformilts are engaged bw 
been iuereaaed by the speech of Mr. Gladstone at Greenwich. He committed himwl^ 
though in hesitatiae language, to the policy of aelUting Denominational Schools oat of 
die local rate). Wnat is, perhaps, of still greater importance, he passed orer with silems 
the manifesto of the Irish Catbalio Bishops, in which thi^ claim absolute oontrol oic 
populBt cducslion. This silence gives us just naum to fear that in the GovermMUt 
Scheme for Irish Education theee oUims will be sabstantially conceded. The defeiiM 
of ^e principles of religiaus^&eedom against the encroachments both of the EpiscapaliiB 
and Bomish Chucob rests mainjy wit^ the Konconfomusts of England and ScotUcd 
We earnestly trust that by appointiog Delegates to the Manchester Conference at yoof 
Ohnrch Meeting, or at a Congregational Meeting called for the purpose, you will sMt 
to maka the Conierence a success. Will you be good enough to send the form era- 
taimttg iba namet of your Delegates to the Office of the Central Nouoon&murt 
Oommitte^ BS, Hew Street.— We ore, yours truly, 

E. W. DALE 7 , 

H. W. CBOSSKETJ' 
We print the circnlars for the purpose of urgii^ those Churches in 
LancBUiire and Yorkshire in which the E. 0. circulates to send delegates 
to Manchester, where (D.Y.) we shall be happy to meet them. All «s 
ask for the Bible and Christianity is a fair field. Let the Government 
find common school education for all children, and let the sects pay for 
the disBeminatiou of their respective creeds. Let all chorches be suppor- 
ted by the voluntary bestowments of those who believe in them ; and let 
the Oovemment know that Liberalism, with Nonconformists, means 
perfect religious equality, and that they know no man and no Govemment 
as Liberal which faLa abort of that standard. The present Government 
virtually re-imposes Chmeb rates through the medium of the Sdwol 
rates, and thus subsidizes the State Church and the Boman Cath<^cs- 
The next. step is likely to be that of handing over the education of 
Ireland to the Priests. £»- 
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ALL FOB CHEIST. 



Lizzy Ashbeook v 
marriage to a thorough man ,of the 
world. Qeorge FhUipB loved his 
vine, bis parties, the racecourse, the 
theatre, &e^ convivial and Iree and 
easy club. The Sabbath -was his 
day of pleasure, and manj a time had 
Lizzy graced bis elegant equipage, 
radiant in beauty, on the holiday, as 
they swept along. He bore a dash- 
ing exterior, vas intellectual, a wit, 
— courted, caressed, admired every- 
where. 

His brow darkened as he heard 
the news. What I the girl of his 
choice, the woman he would place at 
the head of bis brilliant household, 
become a canting Christian ? Non- 
sense! he didn't believe it; be would 
see for himself. He didn't furnish 
bis. parlours for prayer meetings; he 
wanted no long-faced ministers, 
elders, or "sisters" to visit bis wife, 
not he. It was a ridiculous hoax : it 
must have originated in the club- 
room. What! ti^e daughter of Henry 
Asbbrook, the freest of free-thinkers ? 
" Ha ! a capital joke — a very clever 
joke — nothing more !" 

He called upon her, and his cold 
eye scanned her from head to ipot ; 
but how sweetly, how gently she met 
him I Surely the voice that was melt- 
ing music befere was heavenly in its 
tones now. What could it be ? 

At length, lightly, laughingly, he 
referred to Uie report be had heard. 
For one moment the frame trembled, 
the lips refused to speak ; but this 
passed, and something like a flush 
crossed her beautiful face ; it lighted 
tbe eyes anew, it touched the ^eek 
with a richer crimson, as she replied, 
" George please don't treat it as a 
jest, for ti'uly, thank God ! I have 
became a Christian. Oh, George," 
< — her clasped bands were laid upon 
one of his, — " I have only just begun 
to live. If you knew — " 



The proud man sprung to his feet, 
almost throwing ber hand from him 
in bis impatient movement ; and not 
daring to trust his voice, for an oath 
was uppermost, he walked swiftly 
back and forward for a moment. 
Then he came and stood before her. 
His forehead was purpled vitli the 
veins that passion swelled, his face 
white, and bis voice unsteady, as ha 



" Do you mean to say tbat you will 
really cast your lot among these 
people, — that for them you will give 
up all — all f " 

" I wiU give up all for Christ." 
The words were very soft and low, 
and not spoken without reflection. 

" Lizzy — Misa Ashbrook — if these 
are your sentiments, these your in- 
tentions, we mtut go different ways." 

This was very cruel : it was a 
terrible test, for that young girl had, 
as it were, placed her soul in bis 
keeping. Before a higher, a purer 
love was born in her heart, she bad 
made up her human love — an abso- 
lute idolatry; and the thought of 
losing bim even now caused her 
cheek to grow ashen, and her eyes 
dim. 

As he saw this, hismanner changed 
to entreaty. He placed before her 
the position be would give ber ; lured 
ber by every argument that might 
appeal to the womanly heart. And 
he knew how to win by entreaty, by 
the subtlest casuistry. His was a 
masterly eloquence. He could adapt 
his voice his language, his very looks, 
with the most adroit cunning, to the 
Butgect and object of bis discussion. 
More than once the gentle spirit of 
the young Christian felt as if she 
must give way — that only help direct 
from tbe Fountain of life could sus- 
tain ber with flminess to resist to 
the end of tbe interview. 
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At last it was a final "All this 
will I give yon, if yon will iall down 
and worship me !" It calne to this, 
— " Christ or me." There could be 
no compromige ; it was " Christ or 
me." And standing there, clothed 
with the mantle of a new and heaven- 
ly faith, with its light Bhiningin her 
heart and playing over her pale 
features, she said, with a firmness 
worthy of the martyrs of old, — 

■' Christ!" 

Though his sonl was filled with 
rage, so that he could have gnashed 
his teeth, the slight figure standing 
there in its pure white robes, — the 
eye that cast an earnest upward 
glance, — the brow that seemed to 
have grown White with spirit-light, 
— the attitude, so aelf-poasessed yet 
so modest, so quiet, yet so eloquent, 
filled him with a strange, admiring 
awe. But the hostility towards reli- 
gion was BO strong in his heart, that 
it bore down all his tenderneBs, al- 
most crushed his love, and he parted 
from her for the first time col^y and 
lilce a stranger. 

The engagement was broken oS ; 
but who can tell the atru^le it cost ? 

This was but the first trial; there 
came another while yet the blow lay 
heavy on her heart. 

Her father had never been very 
loving towards her. Yet he was 
proud of her ; she was the brightest 
gem of his splendid home. She was 
beautiful, and gratified his vai^ty ; 
she was intellectual, and he heard 
praise lavished upon her mind with 
a miser's greedy ear, for ahe was his 
— a part of himself— she belonged 
to him. 

He caDed her into his study, and 
required a minute account of the 
whole matter. He bad heard ru- 
mours, he said ; had seen a surpris- 
ing and not agreeable change in her ; 
she had grown mopi^, quiet ; what 
was the cause ? It was a great trial, 
with that stem, unbelieving iace, full 
of hard lines, opposite, to stand and 
tes^y for Christ. But He who has 



promised was with her, and she told 
the story calmly, resolutely, Idndly. 

"And do you intend to be bap- 
tised ? " 

" Yes, sir." A gleam of hope en- 
terred her heart ; she did not expect 
his approval, but she could not thiotc 
he might refuse to sanction thig 
important step. 

" You know your Aunt Eunice has 
long wanted you to become an imnaU 
of her home ? " 



" Well, you can go now. Unlesi 
you give up this absurd idea, and 
trample it under your feet, I do not 
wish you to remain with me. Be ts 
you were before, and you shall want 
for no lumiry, no affection ; follow 
this miserable notion, and henceforth 
I am only you father in name." 

Aud still, though her heart was 
broken, she said, as she had said 
before, — 

" Christ 1 " . ' 

She did forsake all for Him ; but , 
her step became slow, her form 
wasted, her eye hollow, her cheek 
sunken. The struggle had been too 
much for a tirame unable to cope witi ' 
any overwhelming sorrow. SwifUj 
she went down into the valley; but 
it was not dark to her. Too late tlie 
man who had so sorely tempted her , 
knelt by the side of her bed, and 
implored her forgiveness. Too late? I 
No, not too late for his own salvation, 
for in that hour his eyes were opened I 
to the Biniulness of his life, and I9 | 
her dying pillow he promised solemn- I 
ly to give his heart to God. Her | 
father, too, proud infidel though ho 
was, looked on his wasted child, 
triumphing over death, with wonder 
and with awe. Such a dying Bcene 
it is the privilege of but few to wit- 
ness. She had givennpoH absolutely, 
aU, for Christ, and in the last honr 
ahe, like Stephen, saw heaven open. 
Her face was angelic, her langaage 
rapture, her chuaber the gate " 
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heaven. And like one who, but the 
other day, untied the saQdals of life, 
and moved calmlj and trustingly 
down the one step between earth and 
heaven, so she said, with a smile 
inexpressibly sweet, — " sing." 



And they saog, " Bock of ages, 
cleft for me ! '.' 

At its close they heard one word 
— the last. It was — " Christ ! " 
OUvt Branch. 



LIFE AND ITS AIMS. 



How many there are that are 
laborious, and live, as the great mass 
of the human family must live, by 
the mere esercise of mechanical 
power I And that is not a ntisfortune 
neceaaarily. Buthowmanymenare 
satisfied with that ! How many are 
contented to work, and to think jnst 
enough to get that which they shall 
eat and drink, and a place wherein 
to sleep, and have a little low 
social merriment ! Their whole am- 
bition in life is filled by these few 
things. They care for nothing fur- 
ther. It is that which is amiafortnne. 
It is a misfortune that a man should 
have no strong ambition to make 
him feel that he must have some- 
thing more than the animal has — 
mere mechanism. It is not for a 
man to be simply a machine. It is 
not for him to be content with that. 
It is for Mm to desire knowledge. It 



is for him by knowledge to have a 
larger fimction. It is for him to 
have moral sentiment. It is for him 
to strike through life higher and 
nobler conceptions and impulses. It 
is for him to seek out above his work, 
or by his work, or beyond his work, 
something that the soul can enjoy — 
somethingfor the imagination; some- 
thing for the moral and spiritual 
sentiments. That is the business of 
everyman, no matter how poor he is. 
That is one reason, I think, why God 
has given us so much to know in 
nature — for nature is a man's library 
who knows how to seek for know- 
ledge. Nature is every iftan'a pic- 
ture gallery who knows bow to 
hunger after and appreciate beauty. 
Nature is every man's portfolio, and 
herbarium, and garden. Natnre is 
full of instruction to those who have 
a heart for knowle^e. — Beecher. 



THE EEGULAB MEETING. 

In the regular evenii^ meeting 

That the Church holds every week, 
One night a listening ai^el sat 

To hear them pray and speak. 
It puzzled the soul of the angel 

Why some to that gathering came. 
But sick and sinful hearts he saw, 

With grief and gnilt aflame. 
They were silent, but said to the angel, 

" Our lives have need of Him !" 
Whiledoubt with dull, vagne, throbbing ptua, CjC^OqIc 

Stirred through their spirit dim. *~ 
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Yon could Bee 'twas the regular meeting, 

And tlie regolar Beats were filled, 
And all knew who would pray and talk, 

Though any one might that willed. 
From his place in front, near the pulpit. 

In his long-accustomed way. 
When the book wag read, and the hjmn was eni^, 
^ The Deacon rose to pray. 
First came the long preamble — 

If Peter had opened so. 
He had been, ere the Lord his prayer had heard. 

Full fifty fathoms below. 
Then a volume of infon&atioa 

Fonred forth, as if to the Lord, 
Concerning His wajs and attributes, 

And the things hy Him abhorred. 
Then he prayed for the Church and the Pastor, 

And that " souls might be hid hire,"— 
Whatever hia stipend otherwise^ 

And the Sunday- School, and the Choir, 
And the swarming hordes of India, 

And the perishing, vile, Chinese, 
And the milhona who bow to the Pope of Borne, 

And the pagan churches of Qreece ; 
And the ontcast remnants of Judah, 

Of whose guilt he had to tell — 
He prayed, or he told the Lord he prayed. 

For everything out of hell. 
Now if all of that burden had really 

Been weighing upon hb soul, 
'Twould have sunk him through to the China side. 
And raised a hill over the hole. 



'Twas the regular evening meeting. 

And the regular prayers were made, 
But the listening angel told the Lord 

ThA only the silent prayed. 

W. G. Stoddard. 
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WBffBI. — In the ptovidtmofl of Qod & 

Ctlenun lioin Whitbj, Yorkshire, found 
way into the Wedneiday nigW meeting 
held in KeircaBtle, in connection vlth the 
Annual Ueeting of Disciples of Chrijit, 



whioh took place there last jear. On ^ 
ocoaaion he heard leTeral addnue^ inn"' 
ding one bv D. King upon "Hio Biolo: 
itself a Mfraole." He wai itronglj "f." i 
pwMwi with tie idea that Whittiy •»»« 
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IiMT a rimilsr Rt&temeiit of trath. Thors- 
■nlt yrta that & course of Ucturei bj Dayid 
King woa odTertized for October lost, the 
belt ohapeli of the town being granted for 
the DOOBsiOQ, and the evangeliasl partiei 
generally uniting to Boeare a large hearing. 
The Srtt lecture (on Briday OTening) wal 
in the Friend*' Weeting House, the pro- 
ceedings being introduced by the "Bar." 
E. A. White, S.A., of St. Miohaei's Church, 
and the meeting presided orer by Martin 
Simpson, Bsq. The house, whleh ia of 
some ooniiderablfl size, was crowded with 
most attentiTe hearers. Questions were 
permitted and present«d. On the Lord's 
day mornine Mr. King preached in Brans- 
iriok Chapel, trhich is a fine old building, 
seating some twelro hnndred people, be- 
longing to the Conferanoe Weslejans. The 
large congregation Ustened with macbed 
interest to a discourse upon " The Hope of 
lie Church of God." In ths evening Mr, 
King preai^»d in the West Cliff Copgrega' 
tional Church, which is a fine nev and 
conunodions building. A large audience 
indicated wrapt attention as the preacher 
disoouraed upon the words — " I will gife 
unto thee (Peter) the beys of the kingdom. 
of heaven." On Monday the lecture was 
delivered in the Preabyterinn Church, Cliff 
Street. This " ohuich " (as it is there 
called) is an ancient ohapel, of moat awk' 
ward construction, yet notding a large 
number of people. Tha building prared 
too small, inasmuch as some, who found the 
doorwaycrowded.tuTuedback. The"BeT." 
Q. Bobertaon, M.A., introduced the pro- 
eeediuge. and B. E. Fannet, Bsq., took the 
eluur. The occasion was one of oonsiderabla 
interest. The lecture for Tuesday 
announced for the Brunswick Wcdleyan 
Chapel, and that for Wednesday for the 
E^hbourae Park Primitive Methodist 
Ohapel i but the audienceB hod bo increased 
that it was resolved to abandon the last- 
named, and to meet on both evenings in 
the Brunswick Chapel.. Two good congre- 
gations attended, (^ueBtlons were presented, 
and the ooDgregations of the town were 
coniiderably represented by a goodly niim- 
ber of ministers and leading members, for 
whose accommodation a large platforia had 
been erected. Oo the Tuesday evening the 
proceedings were introduced by the " Bct." 
J. Abbot i the chair was taken by Mr. Olegg. 
On the Wednesday ovening the introduc- 
tion was by the "Rev" J. Wames, the 
president being John Comer, E«q. The 
next and last lecture was in the Congrega- 
tional Church. The meeting was, perhaps, 
the largest and most interesting. The in- 
troduction was by the Rer.W. Jackson, and 
Dr. Braekenbusch presided. The Whitby 
&atetle aajs: — "The last lecture was en- 
titled ' Scripture Difficulties, Real and 
inrmted.' Tha oongregation was large aad 



infinentia], and the diffloulties, with which 
the lecturer coped, were cleared away like 
the mist before the sun." On the whole 
course, the Qauttt says : — " The interest 
of each evening's subject was greatly en- 
hanced by the homely and pointed illustra- 
tions used to advance the matter then in 
question. A vote of thanks was unani- 
mously accorded to the lecturer on each 
occasion, also to the gentlemen who pre- 
sided. The most sanguine expectation* of 
the promoters wore exceeded, so great was 
the success of these lectures, and we hope 
good and lasting efibcts may be produced 
upon all. Mr. King also preacned two 
excellent sermons on Sunday last : in the . 
morning in the Brunswick Chapel, and in 
the evening in the Congregational Church, 
each place of warship being attended by a 
large congregation, who could not but 
receive instruction under the clear elpoil- 
tion of the Scriptures by the preacher. As 
many of our readers will know, Mr. King 
is the gentleman who has combatted with 
several of the leading secularists of the 
present time, and whose strong argnmenta' 
tive mind has won for him a name, the 
very mention of which is sufficient to en- 
sure an audience, but more eapeoially after 
hearing him. ' The clear definitions of the 
different subjects he treats upon show forth 
an expansion of mind rarely to be met 
with, and should Mr. King visit Whitby on 
any future oooasion, he will no doubt be 
welcomed by still larger congregations than 
have attended the course just delivered." 
The notices in the Whitby Timei and in 
the OUerter wore of the same kind. It 
thus appears that the promoters of the 
lectures and the public generally were well 
pleased with Mr. King's visit. On the 
other hand, he waa not less pleased witlt 
the ministers and leaders of the Whitby con- 
gregations. He considerB that, in an im- 
portant particular, either Whitby is in 
advance of most other towns, or that the 
denominations are making progress beyond 
what is expected, in willingness to sink the 
denomination in favour of some better, 
wider and more truly CbristiSn platform. 
His eiperience is nc# very limited, hut he 
has nowhere found so little of the sectarian 
spirit, and so mnch seeming conviction 
that the present boundaries must give way 
for a wider and more Christian platform. 
This opinion is not at all founded 
upon the fact that gentlemen of various 
denominationg were upon the platform, 
(that being a common event,) but upon 
privately expressed yearnings for a better 
state of things and a seeming wiUioguess 
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WlSlR.— Wben OUT brethnn retumsd 
from Hudderafleld, refreshed and inrigor- 
Kted b; the terricss and full of i;oad 
nsolndana for future life luid ueefnlneRa, 
and oommanicated the uune to the Church, 
it «M ready at once to accept and act 
upon a moat reMonsble Buggestioii from' 
the Eraneeliit Committee, " to hold 
■pedal ■emce* for the procLamation of the 
Ooipel." Bro. Foote (one of the elders of 
Qm Church in New York), with hii aiatsr 
wife, harins come amaiig ns for a short 
seMOQ, we dirided into bands of sii or eight 
each, under the guidance of Bro. Msrsden, 
and in larioni parta of tho town hrieflj 
BnoDuncod the Gospel, and ioTited the 
CMwda who gathered round to f lurthec hear- 
ing in the chapel. Jhia method told well — 
many hearers oame who could not have 
boen obtained by ordinary means. Crowded 
meetings heard the Qospel of the cross of 
Christ. We are happy in bearing testimony 
to the Hndaeas of oro. !Foote, in rendering 
Lord'« day and week eTening services to 
the Chnrch, prior to his return to America. 
His discourses and proclamations of the 
Gospel were powerfol to build np and 
edify tlie Church, and I am sura that the 
memory of this visit will long live in the 
hoarts of the Wigan brethren. We IiaTB 
also had risits from Bren. Soott, Adam 
Strang, Brans, Hindle and GreenweU, which 
hare been warmly appreciated, and our 
Bro. McDougall, since his rsturo from 
Uiatlock, hag rendered considerable help in 
Tisiticg members and also strangers attend- 
ing the meeting. His health not permitting 
him to stay longer than a, few weeks, he 
haa left for Banbury. The Lord has in- 
deed blessed our labours — twenty have 
been added by baptism, and tour restored 
to the Church smce the aunoal meeting. 
Nino of those baptiied are from the Sun- 
day sohool. Boveral of whom give promise 
of much usefulness. Wiuter having set in 
and put a stop to out-dour efTorts, we hope, 
by an inorease of cottage meetings already 
initiated, to suatain the attendance, and, 
b; peraerering dependence upon God, we 
elso hope y> reaUze an inoreaie of con- 
Terting power. Ma^ the Lord bless the 
labours of all the brethren and gira all 
needed grace and power for service, and for 
the attainment and n:iaint«nance of holy 
living that WB may prove oorselves and 
reoeivo the reward of faithful stewards to 
the manifold graceof God. S.Baxedas. 

Bbiqbtoh. — A brief outline of the his- 
tory of the Church here may enoooraga 
small churches to pray and wait in Hope, 
When I came to Brighton, in 1S54, 1 found 
five members meetiEg in the house of ono 
of them to commemorate the lord's death. 
After a little, we removed to a Temperance 
Hall, hoping to make known the truth to I 



the saving of some. Bart of our number 
haviog to remove to Loudon, we were not 
able to oontioue thas before the public, and 
the meetings for worship and edificatioa 
wore held in my house. Other removals 
left myself and wife alone, when we were 
well nigh ready to hang our harps upon the 
vrillows. After a while, sister Bates and 
family came from f iltdown to reside in 
Brighton, and, soon after, a brother and 
hia family from the same place. We then 
resumed our church meetings, in the house 
of Bro. Bates. In 1865 the church waa 
refreahed by visits from D, King, B. Ellis 
and other preaching brethren, and after a 
lecture by D. King, in the Town HoU 
Hr. P. Foskett (lay preacher in the Estab- 
lished Church) became impressed with tbe 
need of a return to primitive ChriatiBnity, 

Ere ns permiision to use his chapel on 
rd's day momingsforthreemontbs. But, 
not being able to have it in €ba orenioss, 
we left, and engaged the Temperance Hul, 
Wmsor Street. 5lere we remained, with 
little or no help, till 16G7, making no per- 
manent increase. Then, iu answer to long 
waiting and praying for help, came our e*- 
id Bro. Ellis, who, having completed Ms 
ongelist in Chels^ for the 



to take part in secular employment here. His 
labours brought many to the Lord ; so that 
it was needful that he devote his whole 
time to the work in Briehton. Bro. ELUs 
contionad his powerfiil preaching, and 
many more gave up to the government of 
King Jesus, so that in 1868, we were able 
to report Berentj-nine members. The 
Baptists and Revivalists also immersed 
moay whom we had won so far to the 
truth — even aa many as twenty at a time. 
Our number, as reported to the last annual 
meeting, was eighty-flve, aud wqold have 
been much larger but foe death and re- 
movals. Bat, though Bro. Ellis is now 
removed to a wider field of labour, we have 
great cause to thank God and take coursge. 
We take thia opportunity of tlinTiH iig the 
Evangelist Committee for liberal help tc~ 



organizing the church and bringing i 
exercise its best materials, which are not 
eitousive, but lore and unity prevaiL 
Some hi^-dozen oocanonally give exhor- 
tations, and teach, and three are ap- 
polntod OS preacher*. Siooe his having, 
the church has been cheered hj four 
becoming ob^ient to the faith. We shall 
welcome his return from Chelsea, when, by 
further efforts, we hope increase shall be 
made to the church to the glory of God. 
We shall be most happy to receive viiita 
from distant brethren,'who will find u« is 
Ship Street Chapel, Union Street, near llie 
General Poit Office. ^ Snu. 
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ThB EedNUwUat] 
Obanm, D«. 1, II. 

Soorr-AKD. — I h»TB jost retnrned fnj* a 
very re&etliing andpTDfiUbleriBit amacgst 
the oliiirchBB in Scotland, vhere the Lord 
fang helped me to spe&k pl&inly and lovingl j 
on Scriptural holinesB, ChriBtian work and 
ChriBtian Lberality. lu erery church 
' Tiaitdd my hSBrt was cheered by the way 
ic vhicb the pl>ias>t teaching was Teceired, 
not only in the churches, but aUo in Booiol 
meetings andfromhonsetohouBe. Ithink 
there is good reason to expect tbat hearts 
hare been draim nearer to the Saciour and 
to fuller coniecration to Eia bleesed aarrice. 
X hafo alao bad good opportnuitieB of 
telling the grand old story of redeeoiiog 
loTe to the onconrerted. Some fmit has 
been gathered into the &niily of Jesm — 
blessed be His holy name ! I think I am 
right in saying that the churches in Scotland 
neod eTangelisttc help more than any 
ohurchea that I know ; and, with the con- 
sent of loy brethren of the oommitt«e I 
shall be glad to risit Scotland again in the 
spring and do what I can to help on (he 
good work — iu connection with Bren, 
Aitken, Hurt and Stranr. I eameatly prar 
that the Lord may fill our hearts with 
His lore and with a holy enthnsiosm in 
His work, When I think of the numbers 
round us, in erery direction, who arellriDg 
without Qoi and without hope, and that 
many of these precious soula will soon pass 
beyond the reach of the gospel, I feel how 
awfully eameit every Christian should be to 
win as many to Jesus as poasible. If the 
Lord condescend to use me in thia work and 
to stir up my brethren to increoaed deroted- 
ness (io this bearenly service), I ahall be 

Slad to pnt off my return to Australia, at 
laaC for a time, as I hare a strong desire 
to see the Lord's work prosper in my 
natiTe land. If I oonld hare an Jnterriew 
with eren brother and sister in Great 
Britain, I would say to each one, let hb 
each and all strive to be more prayerful ; let 
us often study the holy Scriptures, sitting 
at the feet of Jesus till our hearts burn with 
love to Him and to precious souls bon(>Iit 
with His love ; let ua unite with evangeliate 
and elden in the churches in bringing tbe 
unconverted under the sound of the eoa ' 
and examine ounelvea to ascertain whet 
we cannot give more time and money 
tbe Lord's service, and, in doing this 
shall inereaaa oar own happiness t 
luefulnees, and the bleaaing of God will 
cpuie upon us ! Some who may read this 
appeal may be getting into the afternoon 
' or evening of life. May be the Lord has 
bleised yon in business, you have gold and 
silver and property more than you really 
need for the comforts of life. Tery soon 
yoQ will hare to leave it all behind, and as 
a, steward give up your account to tbe Lord. 
Oh let me pemiade you to lay up more 



treasure in heaven, make use of every 

opportunity for doing good to the bodies 
and sonls of men, and then " joor li^t will 
so shine before men that they, Beeing your 
good worka, will gloriiy car Heavenly 
Father." W. Hiksu. 

MAirOEESRB aus Dibirioi. — Since laat 
notice in the B. O. we are glad to report 
progress in ManobsBter, We have received 
three from aister chnrchae, one haa been 
baptized upon a profession of ^th, and 
oar church nursery, the Sunday school, has 
begun to yield fruit this evangelistio year, 
in the baptism of two acholora and their 
addition to onr communion. The church 
is in a fair and prosperous way, and the 
Lord's Tork 13 steaiUly going on In our 
midft- On behalf of the aistera and in 
gratefiil reaponse to the lost " words from 
the work table," I beg to lay that for 
nearly two months we have been trying 
patiently in the Lord's strength to solve the' 
problem — what con women do in and for 
the church? by means of our Dorcu and 
Prayer Meeting on ThurBdaya, held alter- 
nately, between three and five o'clock in 
the aftemoons and seven and nine in the 
eTBning^ for the convenience of all, young, 
old, married, unmarried. Short addresses 
and readings on social topics and home 
piety, &e., are given by BUtabb brethren 
during the first half of the meeting, and 
then ^e brother leaving, the devotion and 
work ore carried on and concluded by them- 
selves. The "Mutual Improvement Claaa" 
has also been re-orgoniied and is doing well 
in its weekly gathninga. 

for OLDH.UI we report (wo baptisms . 
and one restoied to fellowship. The 
brethren thei« are aniioua to work for 
Chriat and do all in their power by speak- 
ing and otherwise to fonvud it. Further 
additions are in proBpect. 

For STOOETOiir we report one young 
woman, daughter of Bro.Tidswell, baptized 
and added to the church. The brethren 
here are also doing well. 

Ashton, Bolton and Bochdale will report 
by and bye, Oonsidering all, we of the 
Manchester district have reaaon to thank 
God and take courag^. We pray that all 
the churches of the brotherhood may grow 
in grace, knowledge and numbers, and to 
our Lord be all the pruse. J. Asul. 

SovTHFOBT. — Since the annual meetbg 
two persons have been immersed into 
the Lord Jeeua and added to the church 
here. H. 0. 

Wbbiham. — The church here, in the 
midst of Borrow on account of the death of 
Bco. Bajley, an esteemed elder, is made to 
rejoice by the immersion of nine young 
persons, seven of them from Sunday schools. 

Lbbbs.— aince the annual meeting we 
have had tbe pleasare of adding wv«n to 



&ai number, ^ira of thote, hnibond and 
-wife, are from a Bnptut ohuroh in the 
neighbonrliocid. Diat^ufied with the name 
andiome of t^ practioes of the Baptintr, 
with whom they had met, they were glad to 
oonnectthemaelTeBwitfaa church based upon 
the Soriptures alone. Another one, nearly 
two JWTH ago, and prior to ooming to'Tieeds, 
ma tito in connection with Baptists, So 
d«^ was his ooaviction of the unsatis&otorj 
and unsDciptural matore of the one-man 
mmistry that hs had dfltennined never 
Bgain to join a ohuroh where one man is 
the sole teaoher. Being attracted to oar 
meetings he gradually becams interested, 
and has now assooLated himself with us, 
with the determination to give his help to 
the propagation of New Testament teaching. 
Another, who was immersed some time 
■inoe, but had failed to continue in breaking 
the commemoratiTa loaf, likewise intimated 
her detemunatian hsnoKforth to walk in oU 
the appointments of the Lord. One young 
nuui, who made a brief and intelJuent 
oonfession of his faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, we had the pleasure of seeing 
inunened and added to the ohuroh. Two 
wa hare received from a distant ohuroh, 
one has been transfarred to another church, 
■o that oar net increase since the annual 
meetiuK i* ux, making oar present number 
thiTt7-&Te. A. Bbown, 



^bftuarg. 



'WauiX Bi-Yucr, one of the elders of 
the church in Wrexham, fell asleep in Jesus, 
September 16th, 1871, aged sixty-four 
years. For forty years he had been con- 
nected with the church of which ho has 
been many years an elder. HU kiailueas 
and targe-hearted sympathy has endeared 
him not only to Ibe church, but to a la^ 
circle beyond. ' B. E. W. 

John Dbikqek, oE Sarlstown, departed 
this life, October 26th, aged forty-two. 
Words cannot express the loss experienced 
by the small church at Earlstown, by the 
removal of this most octiTe brother. He 
seemed always impressed with the idea 
that he oould not do enough for the Lord 
and the chtirch. It is cer fifteen years 
siac« he gave himself to the Saviour. At 
the time of his conversion he did not know 
all the letters of the alphabet ; but deter- 
mining to read Qod'a word for himself he 
pressed on till be could not only read, but 
preach the word, and but few men, in my 
experienoe, have exhibited more dear 
critical acumen in rightly dividing the 
word of truth. Numbers have been turned 
to the Lord by his instrumentshty. His 
end was calm and peaceful. A laige, and 
for the most part youug family, monm 
his removal. But the Lord will ke a 
htuband to the vridow, and a father to the 
orphans. B. H. 



EDITORIAli. 
Aboteib eventful year hu well-nigh closed. This writing is the last we shall find a 
place fhr in the Eecleiiatiical Obierver for 1871. Our work and that of onr con- 
tributora, so far as this volume ie concerned, is now Bnished. We trust and believe it 
has not been done in vain. Some in the Churches have been instructed, and, as we bare 
reason to know, not only iustruoted but stimulated to labours of love by our monthly 
lielts. If the Lord will, we shall meet oar readers, as heretofore, for yet anothei year. 
Such, at least, is onr intention, but wo know not what a day or an hour may bring forth. 
But, anyhow, let it be ours to "work while it is day, for the night cometh when no man 

We have no special promise* to make. We certainly do not expect that our next 
volume will be iuferior to the best which has appeared since our first issue. We shall 
leave the future to speak for itself. That as a people we are not doing what we ought 
to do by means of the press is perfectly clear, while it is not less so, that thousands of 

ale can only be iq^hed through Uiat medium. We hope to snbmit to the Brother* 
some plan by which maah more shall be thns aocomplished than we have yet 
attempted. 

The only new feature proposed for the coming volume ii that of .giving, in each 
number, a recently delivered sermon. We shall ask our preaching breUiren to supply 
one each ; that, thus, those who do not see our evaugelistfl may, at least, have a specimen 
of the kind of talk those listen to who are favoured by their preseuce. 

We are not aware of any promise, made in regard to the present volume, .which 
remains unfulfilled. If reminded that an intimation was given that a series of articles 
would be devoted to questions relating to the Eternal !BSiture of the Wicked, we answer 
that such was, and is, intended. That topio was named with others, as to come nnder 
notice ; but it was not intimated that the whole oould be accomplished during 1871. 
The other topics then indicated have been put before our readers, so that the way is 
open for dealing, ere long, with that which remains. 

May the good Lord help both writers and readets to use our pages to TTia glon, to tho 
spiritual profit of ths ohnrohei and to the convwnon of slnnera. 
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